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Building Australian relations with Africa 


Until the 1960s Australia had little direct knowledge of 
Africa, but with the election of the Whitlam Government 
in 1972 it began to make a serious effort to develop 
relations with it. Apartheid in South Africa was at the 
core of those relations, and every Australian Govern- 
ment since has been active in the international campaign 
against it. 

As well, Australia has been giving development assist- 
ance to sub-Saharan Africa for more than 25 years, and 
the amount given to the Southern African Development 
Cooperation Conference (SADCC) is rising from $55 
million to $100 million in the three years to 1989-90: in 
addition, last year it gave $21 million to help African 

efugees; and in the interests of developing trade between 
he continents it offers expertise to help African countries 


develop telecommunications and agriculture, among 
other things. 

The Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Senator 
Gareth Evans, set out details of these aspects of relations 
with Africa in a speech at the Nigerian Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs in Lagos, Nigeria, on February 15 (see 
Page 27). In a statement a few days later, he gave details 
of Australian aid to SADCC (Page 29). In Harare on Feb- 
ruary 9 he had announced Australia’s contribution to a 
Commonwealth scheme to combat South African propa- 
ganda and censorship by helping train South African 
journalists (Page 31). And in Uganda on February 15 he 
announced that Australia would fund the engagement of 
a constitutional expert to help Uganda’s Constitutional 
Council (Page 30). 
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RELATIONS WITH AFRICA 


` Partnership between 
- Australia and Africa 


Address by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, 
Senator Gareth Evans, to the 
Nigerian Institute of 
International Affairs, in Lagos, 
on February 15. 


am grateful to the Nigerian Insti- 

tute of International Affairs for 
its gracious invitation to speak here 
this afternoon. 

I would like to use this occasion to 
say something about Australia’s 
relations with Africa and, more 
importantly, about how we can build 
on that relationship. I also want to say 
something about the importance to 
countries like Australia and Nigeria of 
international cooperation and of the 
multilateral system. My country is a 
long way from Africa but we face 
many common challenges: challenges 
which require an international per- 
spective and an understanding of the 
value of interdependence. 

It is particularly appropriate that I 
make this speech on Australia’s devel- 
oping partnership with Africa in 
Lagos. For in so many ways Nigeria 
epitomises Africa — its regional lead- 
ership, its sophisticated diplomacy and 
its deep commitment to African unity 
are highly regarded by Australia. We 
especially value the special role 
Nigeria has played in the Common- 
wealth and at the United Nations in 
the struggle against apartheid. I am 
thinking in particular of the outstand- 
ing contribution Major-General 
Nwachukwu has made to the work of 
the Commonwealth Foreign Minis- 
ters’ Committee on Southern Africa, 
of the skilful leadership Ambassador 
Garba in New York has given to the 
UN Special Committee Against 
Apartheid, and the enormously con- 
structive role played by General 
Obasanjo in the Eminent Persons 
Group and as author of the study on 
the security needs of the front-line 
States. 

I single out Nigeria’s important role 
in the fight against apartheid because 
apartheid in so many ways has been 
the touchstone of Australia’s relation- 
ship with Africa. Prior to the 1960s 
— when so many African States 
achieved their independence — 
Australia’s understanding of Africa 





was limited. Africa was regarded not 
only as a distant continent but our 
impressions of it were essentially 
derivative. Despite our own colonial 
experience, our outlook on Africa 
reflected a basically uncritical accept- 
ance of British views on what was 
then its African empire. 

Since then we have established a 
number of diplomatic missions in 
Africa which have given us an oppor- 
tunity to make our own considered 
judgments. But it was only with the 
election of the Whitlam Labor Party 
Government in 1972 that Australia 
made a serious effort to develop its 
relations with Africa. 

The Whitlam Government put the 
fight against apartheid at the centre of 
Australia’s relations with Africa. And 
that policy, anchored on the premise 
that no Australian Government should 
condone institutionalised racism, has 
been adhered to by successive Aus- 
tralian Governments. It also reflected 
an honest effort on our part to come 
to grips with our domestic situation 
where Aboriginal Australians had 
been victims of racism and discrimi- 
nation. In opposing apartheid we were 
signalling that racism had no part to 
play in Australian domestic policies 
and that historical wrongs needed to 
be righted. 

The Fraser Government which suc- 
ceeded the Whitlam Government built 
on this legacy and indeed took a 
forthright stance on African questions, 
including a Zimbabwe settlement. 
This owed much to Mr Malcolm 
Fraser’s personal commitment, and 
his retirement from the Australian 
Parliament has not lessened his 
involvement in issues of concern to 
Africa. 

Australia’s position on apartheid 
reflects both a rejection of the mor- 
ality of apartheid and an assessment 
that an end to apartheid is a necessary 
precondition for regional stability in 
southern Africa. 

South Africa is a long way from 
Australia. But distance does not 
exempt us from the obligation — as a 
good international citizen, and as a 
liberal democracy committed to 
upholding fundamental human rights 
— to do what we can to help end a 
system which is so manifestly 
immoral. We live in a world of many 
inequalities and many injustices. 

But the system of apartheid stands 
so far beyond the pale that it simply 
cannot be regarded as just another 
unpalatable regime. If we wash our 


hands of it — on the comfortable but 
indecent justification that it is too far 
away or too intractable a problem — 
we not only fail in our humanitarian 
duty but we debase the very values 
which are at the core of our sense of 
self and community. Australians know 
from the ghosts of their own past how 
destructive a force racism is. 

For all these reasons, Australia has 
been a very active participant in the 
international campaign against apart- 
heid, both at the UN and in the Com- 
monwealth. Along with Nigeria, we 
are a member of the Commonwealth 
Foreign Ministers’ Committee on 
Southern Africa; it was the latest 
meeting of that committee last week 
at Harare that in fact brought me to 
the continent at this time. I look for- 
ward to playing host at the next meet- 
ing of the committee, which will be 
held in Canberra in July or August. 
As it will be the last meeting before 
Commonwealth Heads of Government 
meet in Kuala Lumpur next October, 
it will have a particular importance. 

In our work with the committee, 
we have placed particular emphasis on 
the effectiveness of sanctions in the 
financial arena, and Australian experts 
made a central contribution to the 
influential Commonwealth Study on 
South Africa’s International Financial 
Relations which set so much of the 
current sanctions agenda. 

Australia is a firm believer that 
broadly applied sanctions will have a 
substantial impact on the South Afri- 
can Government. We support the 
imposition of comprehensive manda- 
tory economic sanctions against South 
Africa, but for them to be effective 
they need to be applied by the whole 
international community. 

At the national level we have never- 
theless taken several measures, includ- 
ing banning the import of South 
African coal, iron, steel, uranium and 
agricultural products and cutting all 
air links with South Africa. We have 
also imposed drastic restrictions on 
sporting links with South Africa. 

Australia is an active member of the 
UN Council for Namibia. We are par- 
ticipating in the UN force to oversee 
the implementation of UN Security 
Council Resolution 435. We shall be 
contributing a contingent of 250 
engineers and 50 headquarters and 
support staff. 

I would not like to leave you with 
the impression that apartheid is the 
only issue on Australia’s African 
agenda. We are sensitive to the many 
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other issues — especially refugees, 
debt and economic development — 
which are of concern to African 
countries. Our capacity to be engaged 
in these areas is necessarily limited 
but we nevertheless hope that we can 
make some contribution. Of course, 
this is a two-way process. There is 
much Australians can learn from their 
contacts with Africa and with Afri- 
cans: I particularly recall our reward- 
ing inter-action with African students 
in Australia. 

Australia has provided development 
assistance to sub-Saharan Africa for 
over 25 years. Notwithstanding com- 
peting claims from the Asia-Pacific 
region, the level of assistance to the 
Southern African Development Coop- 
eration Conference (SADCC) 
countries — the principal focus in 
Africa — was recently raised from 
$55 million to $100 million over the 
three years 1987 to 1990. In addition, 
further Australian funding to Africa is 
made available through the multilat- 
eral system and in response to emerg- 
ency and refugee situations. 

As a country of refugee resettle- 
ment itself, Australia is well aware of 
the extraordinary efforts that hard- 
pressed African countries have made 
in providing assistance to refugees. 
Africa hosts approximately half of the 
world’s refugee population of over 13 
million. It is a tribute to the countries 
of Africa that, of that vast number, 
third-country resettlement is required 
by only very few — less than 0.1 per 
cent of the total refugee population. 

Australia is doing what it can to 
help. Last year we gave some $21 mil- 
lion to emergency and refugee pro- 
gram assistance to sub-Saharan Africa. 
We also resettle in Australia a small 
number of African refugees each year. 

The long-term solution to so many 
problems throughout the world lies in 
economic development. That in turn 
depends on building up economic 
infrastructures and expanding trading 
opportunities. 

Australia is interested in developing 
mutually beneficial trading links with 
Africa. In 1987-88 Australia’s exports 
to Africa, including north Africa, 
amounted to only $609 million or 1.5 
per cent of total exports. Imports from 
Africa accounted for only $369 mil- 
lion, less than 1 per cent of total 
imports. Clearly, there is room here 
for improvements in both directions. 

Australia has products and expertise 
beyond basic commodities which we 
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think could be of interest to many 
African countries. In telecommuni- 
cations we have developed consider- 
able experience in long-distance, 
high-capacity trunk systems, traffic 
network management and rural tele- 
communications. Our overseas tele- 
communications authority, OTC, has 
particular expertise in the provision of 
international telecommunications. It 
has been chosen to establish a tele- 
communications satellite network for 
Pacific island States and a similar 
scheme may well be appropriate to 
some African countries. AUSSAT — 
which provides our satellite telecom- 
munications — has a well-developed 
capability in designing, establishing 
and operating satellite broadcasting 
and telecommunications systems for 
remote as well as commercial 
application. 


Australia is well placed to assist 
sub-Saharan Africa with agricultural 
development, particularly in such 
areas as agro-forestry, animal health 
and nutrition, water and soil manage- 
ment, and dry-land farming. 


Most African countries share with 
Australia a dependence on commodity 
exports to underpin national income. 
This gives us a common cause in the 
defence of an open and fair inter- 
national trading system, especially in 
agricultural trade. 


The world is facing an uncertain 
trading future. At stake is whether or 
not we move further in the direction 
of a multilateral system of global trade 
— the engine of economic growth 
over the last four decades — or we 
give in to protectionist impulses and 
engage in a self-defeating trade war. 

Australia and Africa have much to 
lose if the current Uruguay Round of 
Multilateral Trade Negotiations were 
to fail. It will be the ordinary citizens 
throughout the world that will have to 
pay the price if we are unable to pre- 
serve free trade. The collapse of a lib- 
eral world trading system will leave us 
all poorer, and in the wake of econ- 
omic decline we can expect political 
instability and conflict. 


I know that the continuing integrity 
of the multilateral system is a matter 
of concern in Africa. Africa has a 
high reputation for its commitment to 
multilateral approaches. As a region it 
has been outward-looking and active 
in multilateral diplomacy. This is a 
tradition which Australia shares and it 
provides an additional dimension to 


the contact Australia has with this 
huge and varied continent. 


We live in an increasingly inter- 
dependent world. This makes inter- 
national cooperation not just some 
pious ideal but a necessity. Global 
environment problems like the ozone 
layer or toxic-waste disposal require 
global solutions: so do international 
health problems like AIDS, or the 
international narcotics trade or 
unregulated population flows, or those 
other unhappy phenomena being 
increasingly referred to these days as 
“non-military threats to security”. 
Australia and Africa have a role to 
play in all these areas, just as we do in 
other fields of international action 
such as decolonisation, peacekeeping 
and the whole arms-control agenda. 


Australia is an Asia-Pacific nation 
and our immediate foreign-policy 
focus is understandably on our own 
region. This is only sensible. But as 
an outward-looking nation, a nation 
dependent on overseas markets and a 
middle-sized power, we cannot afford 
to have an exclusively Asia-Pacific 
focus. A global perspective is essential 
to both our security and trading 
future and for this reason Australia is 
also interested in expanding our pol- 
itical, economic and humanitarian ties 
with other regions including Africa. 


I of course recognise that Africa is 
a continent rich in its diversity, 
defiant of generalisations, and that 
whatever modest extensions we make 
to our relationship with it will require 
work at the bilateral level. I hope my 
current visit to seven African nations 
— a visit taken within the first six 
months of my term as Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade — can 
help advance this process. 


Let me conclude by noting that 
Australia has had a happy association 
with Nigeria since it attained inde- 
pendence in 1960. Many young 
Nigerians have completed tertiary 
studies in Australia and we have wel- 
comed the contribution they have 
made to improving our understanding 
of each other. They have impressed 
on us the irrepressible vitality of your 
country. 


1 would hope that as Australia and 
Africa look at ways to broaden and 
deepen our relationship, Australia- 
Nigeria relations will be seen as a 
model: an association founded on 
mutual respect and regard; a develop- 
ing partnership. a 
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Aid helps combat 
apartheid 


Statement made in Dar es 

Salaam by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, 
Senator Gareth Evans, on 

February 18. 


T wo-thirds of Australia’s three- 
year $100 million aid program 
in Southern Africa was already com- 
mitted and providing assistance to 
reduce southern Africa’s dependence 
on South Africa, Australia’s Minister 
for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Sena- 
tor Gareth Evans said today. 

Senator Evans was speaking in Dar 
es Salaam at the conclusion of his 
first official visit to Africa, including 
three countries in southern Africa. 
Before visiting Tanzania he had 
attended the third meeting of the 
Commonwealth Foreign Ministers’ 
Committee on Southern Africa, in 
Zimbabwe, and visited Zambia, 
Kenya, Uganda and Nigeria. 

“All the African countries I visited 
emphasised the vital importance of 
continuing to assist the Front-Line 
States (FLS) in their opposition to 
apartheid and in overcoming the 
destabilisation of their economies and 
social order caused by South African 
policies,” Senator Evans said. 

Australia’s southern African aid 
program, initiated in 1987, is provid- 
ing assistance at the national level (74 
per cent), the village level (5 per cent) 
and the regional level (11 per cent). A 
further 9 per cent assists people in 
South Africa, Namibia and the FLS 
who have been directly disadvantaged 
by apartheid. 

Senator Evans said the main focus 
for Australia’s program was food 
security in the region together with 
transport, communications, education 
and mining. The nine countries 
receiving aid are members of the 
Southern African Development Coor- 
dination Conference (SADCC) — 
Angola, Botswana, Lesotho, Malawi, 
Mozambique, Swaziland, Tanzania, 
Zambia and Zimbabwe. 

Australia’s aid to victims of apart- 
heid will have more than doubled 
from a 1986 target over four years of 
$4 million to $8.8 million by June 
1990 under the auspices of Australia’s 


Special Assistance Program for South 
Africans and Namibians (SAPSAN). 
The SAPSAN program also includes 
Australia’s responses to Common- 
wealth recommendations on counter- 
ing South African censorship and 
propaganda. 

“Australia’s aid is well targeted and 
fulfils the Government’s objective of 
assisting the SADCC countries 
towards economic independence from 
South Africa,” Senator Evans said. 
“As the program is now mid-term, 
consideration is already being given to 
Support in the years after June 1990.” 

The Australian International Devel- 
opment Assistance Bureau (AIDAB), 
which manages Australia’s official aid 
program, is required to submit new 
proposals to carry this program for- 
ward into the 1990s. 


Australia’s aid program in 
southern Africa — highlights 


Mozambique is the program’s 
largest recipient, with an allocation of 
$18.5 million over three years, of 
which $11.6 million is food aid sold 
in Mozambique with the proceeds 
used to fund projects in agriculture. A 
further $5.4 million will be used to 
provide Australian telecommuni- 
cations equipment to rural areas in 
Mozambique. 

In addition to Mozambique, food 
aid is being provided to Malawi, 
Tanzania and Zambia; the total cost is 
$22.5 million. This assistance provides 
support for these countries’ balance of 
payments and makes revenue available 
for priorities in their development 
budgets. 

A supply of commodities such as 
Australian manufactures and materials 
for sale to private-sector companies in 
manufacturing, agriculture and 
mining is the main feature of 
Zimbabwe’s $17.3 million aid pro- 
gram. The proceeds are used for irri- 
gation projects. 

A Commodities Assistance Program 
(CASP) totalling $36.6 million over 
three years is being implemented in 
six African countries. In a further five 
countries, where CASP is used by the 
public sector, equipment and 
materials are channelled directly into 
agriculture, transport and communi- 
cations, and, in the case of Tanzania, 
$4.9 million for port equipment. 
Under CASP 29 tenders have already 
been let for the supply of Australia- 
sourced commodities. The supply of a 
multi-purpose drilling rig in Botswana 


Australian aid to southern Africa 
1987-88 to 1989-90 








Allocations $A’000 
Angola 1 056 
Botswana 5 100 
Lesotho 2912 
Malawi 7175 
Mozambique 18 492 
Swaziland 1 549 
Tanzania 13 887 
Zambia 6 166 
Zimbabwe 17 342 
73 679 
NGO village-level projects 5 489 
SAPSAN (South Africa/Namibia) 8 750 
SADCC/Regional/other 11 928 
99 846 
Forms of aid 
Commodities assistance (CASP) 36 560 
Food 22 488 
Training (bilateral & regional) 13 410 
Staffing assistance 5018 
NGO projects 5 489 
Bursaries, projects for SAPSAN 8 750 
Other (including SADCC 
consultancies) 8 131 
99 846 





costing $904 760 has been the largest 
single contract let to date. 

An important element of the 
national programs in all SADCC 
countries is training, predominantly at 
tertiary level in the disciplines of agri- 
culture and transport and communi- 
cations. Over the three years ending 
June 1990 the total number of 
trainees in Australia will increase 
from 37 to 190, at a cost of $8 mil- 
lion. Currently there are 130 trainees 
in Australia. AIDAB is also assisting 
the secondment of Australians to work 
as employees of ministries and other 
public organisations in six of the nine 
countries. There are currently 39 Aus- 
tralians seconded under this scheme, 
which will cost $5.2 million. 

Approval has been given to 
implement three major village-level 
projects at a cost of $2.1 million. 
These projects, in Botswana, 
Mozambique and Zimbabwe, are 
assisting in agriculture and health in 
rural areas. A further $3.4 million is 
available to Australian non- 
government agencies for this purpose. 

Regional aid programs worth $11.2 
million are assisting economic coordi- 
nation between SADCC countries as 
well as providing economies of scale 
and reducing dependence on South 
Africa. An important component of 
this regional aid is an education- 
development program, Phase 1 of 
which was completed last year at a 
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cost of $1.8 million. Phase 2, which 

will cost $7 million, has been recently 
designed by eight permanent heads of 
southern African Education Ministries 





during meetings in Australia. Other 
SADCC regional programs include a 
regional grain-management training 
program, assistance in bunker grain 


storage, rehabilitation of landslips on 
the Tanzania-Zambia railway and sup- 
port for SADCC’s food-security 
secretariat. a 





Constitutional expert for 
Uganda 


Statement by the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, 


Senator Gareth Evans, on 
February 15, 1989 


he Australian Minister for 

Foreign Affairs and Trade, 
Senator Gareth Evans, announced 
today that Australia would assist con- 


Uganda’s request, by facilitating and 
funding the engagement of a consti- 
tutional expert to assist Uganda’s Con- 
stitutional Council. 

Senator Evans conveyed this 
decision to Uganda’s President Yoweri 
Museveni during his current official 
visit to Uganda. He told the President 
that Australia supported Uganda’s 
efforts of national reconstruction and, 
in particular, the planned return to 
constitutional government. He was 
confident that an Australian expert 
would make a valuable contribution to 
the development of Uganda’s new 
constitution. The particular expert 


in mind has long experience in consti- 
tutional drafting and application in 
developing countries. 

Senator Evans said Australia valued 
its friendly ties with Uganda, 
especially in the Commonwealth con- 
text. Australia proposes to fund the 
18-month consultancy, expected to 
cost in the order of $150 000, through 
the Commonwealth Fund for Techni- 
cal Cooperation. 

The Australian initiative forms part 
of the Government’s program of 
development assistance funded 
through the Australian International 
Development Assistance Bureau 


stitutional progress in Uganda, at whom the Ugandan Government has (AIDAB) in Canberra. iB 


ibangga 
pa zeam amas 


Mr Bob Maynard, of the Australian 





their orientation day in Perth on February 17. Mrs Vicky Nazer, acting regional director of AIDAB, is on the right. The students are Mr 
Mofammere Motseki, of Lesotho, left, Miss Florence Sigauke, of Zimbabwe, Mr Sense Mundono, of Zimbabwe, Mrs Yuliawatt, of Indonesia, 
and Mr F. Chilufya, of Zambia. Photograph by Pat McArdell, AOIS. 
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Training for South 
African journalists 


Statement issued by the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and Trade, Senator Gareth 
Evans, on February 9. 


T he Australian Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, 


Senator Gareth Evans, said today at 
the Commonwealth Foreign Ministers 
Meeting in Harare that Australia was 
joining other Commonwealth Govern- 
ments in supporting the training of 
South African journalists to help 
counteract South African propaganda 
and censorship. 

He noted that the dearth of prop- 
erly qualified journalists, especially 
black journalists, in South Africa lim- 
ited the means of the opponents of 


apartheid to counter South African 
propaganda and to facilitate better 
pubic information in and outside 
South Africa. 

Senator Evans said that Australia’s 
assistance totalling $700 000 would 
include — 


$300 000 for three-year scholarships 
for Australian formal qualifications 
in communications and journalism 
as an additional measure in the 
Government’s Special Assistance 
Program for South Africans and 
Namibians (SAPSAN). 

A further $400 000 under the 
SAPSAN program to provide 
bursaries for studies in journalism 
in South Africa itself. 


Senator Evans announced that 
funding for SAPSAN would rise from 
$4 million originally approved in 1986 
to $8.8 million by 1990, in recog- 
nition of the needs of people disad- 
vantaged by apartheid. SAPSAN is a 
practical, positive element in 
Australia’s policies against apartheid. 
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Its main aim is to provide education 
and training not otherwise available 
because of apartheid, for black and 

other disadvantaged people. 


In 1988-89 the Government will pro- 
vide around $2.3 million for 
SAPSAN. 

Last year over 630 full and part schol- 
arships were provided under the 
program to people in South Africa 
and Namibia and to refugees in the 
African Front-Line States, and 15 
awards in Australia. 

Over $857 000 was made available for 
25 projects run by Australian non- 
government agencies, and $220 000 
to international organisations for 
education and training and for legal 
assistance to victims of discriminat- 
ory South African legislation. 


The assistance being given under 
the journalist initiative and SAPSAN 
forms part of Australia’s overseas aid 
program administered by the Aus- 
tralian International Development 
Assistance Bureau. w 
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The Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans, greeted at 


j 





Nairobi airport on February 10 by Professor Sam Ongeri, 


Kenyan Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs and International Cooperation. Photograph by the Kenya Daily Nation. 
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Expanding relations 
with ASEAN 


Speech by the Minister 

for Trade Negotiations, 

Mr Michael Duffy, at the 
conference on “Growth 
Opportunities in Asia and the 
Pacific”, in Melbourne, on 
February 16; delivered on Mr 
Duffy's behalf by Mr M. D. 
Lightowler, Deputy Secretary, 
Department of Foreign Affairs 
and Trade. 


T he theme I wish to develop 
today is that we need to do more 
to expand Australia’s commercial 
relations with the Association of 
South-East Asian Nations. Australian 
business needs to be aware of the 
opportunities in the ASEAN market. 
Equally, the ASEAN countries need 
better to appreciate the significant 
changes that have been made to the 
Australian economy over the last six 
years — changes designed to 
strengthen our manufacturing base 
and make the Australian economy 
more outward-looking and inter- 
nationally competitive. 

I want to pursue this theme in the 
context of the growing commercial 
opportunities in the broader Asia- 
Pacific region — the fastest-growing 
region in the world. Australia’s 
foreign and trade policies cannot 
afford to have an exclusive Asia- 
Pacific focus — our relationships with 
the United States and Europe are too 
important for that. At the same time, 
we all need to understand that our 
future increasingly lies with the Asia- 
Pacific region, which is of crucial 
importance to both our trade and our 
security. Conferences such as yours 
play a useful role in helping to under- 
line this point. 

Let me begin by observing that 
while we have close bilateral relations 
with each of the six ASEAN 
countries, our overall commercial 
relationship with ASEAN has in gen- 
eral lagged behind the political 
relationship. For example, trade 
between Australia and ASEAN rep- 
resents a little under 7 per cent of 
Australia’s total two-way trade. 

Similarly, in the area of investment 
flows, the links between Australia and 


ASEAN are relatively modest. The 
total stock of Australian investment in 
ASEAN in mid-1987 — the most 
recent available figures — was only 
some $1.4 billion. The total stock of 
ASEAN investment in Australia for 
the corresponding period was $10.4 
billion, much of it consisting of Singa- 
pore portfolio investment in Australia. 

Last year the growth in Australia- 
ASEAN trade picked up. Australian 
exports to ASEAN in the 1987-88 
financial year grew by a healthy 24 
per cent over the previous financial 
year: a growth rate which was well in 
excess of Australia’s overall export 
growth of some 14 per cent in the 
same period. Similarly, Australian 
imports from ASEAN in 1987-88 
grew by 35 per cent over the 86-87 
figure — once again well in excess of 
the growth in overall Australian 
imports, which for the corresponding 
period averaged less than 10 per cent. 
Australia’s merchandise-trade surplus 
with ASEAN has been declining 
steadily. When trade in invisibles is 
taken into account the current- 
account balance is almost even. And 
the trade projections suggest that even 
the merchandise-trade surplus will 
soon be in ASEAN’s favour. 

The development of an export cul- 
ture is crucial to Australia’s economic 
future. This applies across the board, 
not just to the ASEAN market. My 
exhortation today is to do more in the 
ASEAN market but the Government's 
general exhortation to Australian 
companies is to get out there and 
exploit all export opportunities. 

The Government does have a facili- 
tating role to play in this endeavour, 
but at the end of the day it is up to 
the private sector to secure markets 
for Australian products. Over the last 
six years the Hawke Government has 
sought to play a supportive role by 
putting in place a coherent set of poli- 
cies designed to stimulate growth and 
increase exports. 

We have floated the Australian dol- 
lar, deregulated the financial market, 
liberalised our foreign-investment pol- 
icy, cut the rate of company taxation, 
reduced by a third the level of tariff 
protection afforded to Australian 
manufacturing industry, and made our 
primary industries more responsive to 
changes in the international 
marketplace. 

The fiscal landscape has been trans- 
formed by turning the Australian 
Budget deficit, which in 1983-84 
accounted for 4 per cent of gross 


domestic product, into a surplus 
approaching 1 per cent of GDP. Over 
the course of the last and current 
financial years around $4.5 billion of 
Australia’s overseas debt will have 
been retired. This means the pro- 
portion of government debt to GDP 
will fall to around 18 per cent by 
June 1989. In June 1986 it stood at 
around 27 per cent of GDP. 

Through the accord between the 
Government and the trade unions, the 
Government has encouraged wage 
restraint and better labour-market 
flexibility. Over the past five years, 
real unit-labour costs in Australia 
have fallen by around 10 per cent. We 
have also given increased emphasis to 
productivity gains in the wage- 
determination process. 

We are looking to do more down- 
stream processing of our raw materials 
in Australia and to establish new 
industries based on our high standards 
of education and technology. We have 
on our micro-economic reform agenda 
the further removal of outdated and 
unnecessary business regulation. The 
Industries Assistance Commission 1s 
looking at areas never covered before, 
such as government non-tax charges 
and trade in services and tourism. 

We are endeavouring to foster 
growth in trade in services — not 
only tourism but education, a whole 
variety of consultancy and professional 
services, communications and in par- 
ticular telecommunications. 

The Government intends to move 
quickly to reform our education and 
training arrangements, and major 
reviews are in progress addressing the 
substantial inefficiencies which exist 
in shipping and on the waterfront. 

We have made substantial changes 
in the Australian offsets policy, shift- 
ing its emphasis to encouraging the 
development of internationally com- 
petitive activities and research and 
development in Australia. 

Our overseas aid program, much of 
it directed to ASEAN countries, has 
an increased emphasis on the inte- 
gration of aid and trade. The trade-aid 
nexus, while it should not be carried 
to extremes nor operate at the 
expense of humanitarian objectives, 
offers the potential to benefit both 
donor and receiver with direct gains 
for Australian business. 

The Government has been quick to 
act on the realisation that Australian 
exporters, even though they may be 
competitive in terms of price and 
quality, are significantly disadvantaged 
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when overseas competitors have ready 
access to “soft” financing from their 
own government for major projects in 
developing countries. 

Subject to certain criteria based on 
firm commercial grounds, Australian 
exporters can now seek aid funds 
from the Development Import 
Finance Facility, or DIFF, scheme, 
managed by the Australian Inter- 
national Development Assistance 
Bureau. Increasingly DIFF assistance 
is making the difference for Aus- 
tralian companies. 

The Government has also sought to 
assist Australian business through 
other means such as Austrade’s 
promotional activities, the investment- 
promotion program and the efforts of 
Australian embassies and consulates 
overseas. The Department of Foreign 
Affairs and Trade has initiated studies 
on trade and commercial development 
programs. Two such studies have 
already been released — on trade 
opportunities in Korea and Thailand 
— and a similar study on Indonesia is 
also planned. I would certainly 
encourage the business sector to take 
advantage of these resources and to 
tap into the very considerable body of 
knowledge and expertise possessed by 
the Department of Foreign Affairs 
and Trade and Austrade at home and 
in Our Overseas missions. 

What all these government policies 
and initiatives add up to is an econ- 
omic climate which is much more 
supportive of Australian -companies 
seriously interested in securing new 
overseas markets. 

There is sometimes a tendency on 
the part of some sectors of the busi- 
ness community to start from the 
assumption that Australia can never 
compete in the Asia-Pacific markets 
outside the narrow range of traditional 
commodity exports. 

Clearly Australia is not in a position 
to compete directly with the major 
economies of the United States, Japan 
and Europe in the large-volume- 
product areas. Nor can we compete in 
areas where low-cost unskilled labour 
is the key factor to determining 
competitiveness. 

But there are areas where Australia 
is competitive. Australia is a world 
leader in low-density, long-distance, 
digital communications systems. While 
such systems are not a priority in Eur- 
ope, the United States or Japan, they 
meet the specific requirements of half 
the world’s population, including 
people in the Asia-Pacific region. 
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These facilities and the related 
communications-system expertise are 
now the basis for a burgeoning inter- 
national services industry for Aus- 
tralia. The service sector already 
accounts for about 20 per cent of our 
total exports — about the same pro- 
portion as manufactured goods. 

Similarly Australia’s leadership in 
the area of biotechnology is a natural 
outcome of the internationally import- 
ant role Australia plays in agriculture 
and medical research. 

In a different context, Australia’s 
strength in fundamental research is 
producing a range of opportunities in 
fields as diverse as semi-conductor 
devices, new materials, manufacturing 
technology and artificial organs. 

In software, an interesting bridge is 
developing between our new and 
older industries. Australia has been 
highly successful in developing appli- 
cations packages based on our tra- 
ditional industry strength in mining, 
agriculture and scientific research. 


Recently, my department issued a 
study on the implications for Aus- 
tralian trade and investment of agri- 
business developments in South-East 
Asia. In many ways it represents a 
case study of how we should be look- 
ing to the ASEAN market to diversify 
our exports. 


The study observes that Australian 
companies had a pioneering role in 
the development of certain agri- 
industries in ASEAN in the 1960s 
and the 1970s. It makes the point that 
Australian expertise is highly regarded 
across a range of areas, including 
tropical and dry-land farming systems, 
livestock management, post-harvest 
handling, and research and training. 


At the same time, the study notes 
that Australia’s present share of the 
ASEAN agri-technology market is 
relatively small. It has been limited to 
exports of food commodities, food 
products and animal breeding stock. 


The study makes the case for Aus- 
tralia to involve itself more directly in 
the ASEAN agri-technology market. 
It suggests that Australian companies 
need to establish forward linkages 
through direct investment to secure 
market access or in local production. 
It points the way towards how best to 
develop Australia’s commercial 
relations with ASEAN: exploit tra- 
ditional strengths, identify new market 
opportunities, and apply Australian 
technical skills in the pursuit of a 
wider market. 
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So by concentrating on what we do 
best it is possible for Australia to 
expand its commercial relations with 
ASEAN. But if that relationship is to 
be mutually beneficial it is also 
important for ASEAN countries to 
recognise the scope for increasing 
their commercial relations with Aus- 
tralia; to expand both their trade and 
investment with Australia. 


So to those of you here today who 
are from ASEAN I say that as 
ASEAN seeks out new markets, par- 
ticularly in the context of possibly 
slowing demand in the United States 
market, do not overlook the large 
market to the south of the region. 
After all, at $40 billion, Australia is 
the fifth-largest import market in the 
Western Pacific rim. ASEAN 
businessmen could look more closely 
at the Australian alternatives and less 
towards traditional markets. 


In addition to being a significant 
market in its own right, Australia is a 
place to invest in for the local and 
New Zealand markets. Under the 
Closer Economic Relations agreement 
between Australia and New Zealand, 
complete free trade in goods will take 
effect next year. Free trade in services 
already exists except for a short list of 
exempted industries. We are also mov- 
ing to harmonise a range of policies 
and practices. 


Australia encourages increased 
investment from South-East Asia. 
Under the Hawke Government there 
has been a very significant liberalis- 
ation in the policies and guidelines 
covering foreign investment in Aus- 
tralia. The Foreign Investment 
Review Board continues to exist. 
However, the number of cases in 
which it has sought to intervene in 
recent times is very small. To all 
intents and purposes there is now 
virtually no impediment to foreign 
investment into Australia’s manufac- 
turing industry. 


Australia’s investment-promotion 
activities are two-way: they facilitate 
both overseas investment into 
Australia’s productive industries and 
Australian investment overseas. The 
objectives are to attract foreign invest- 
ment and technology into Australian 
industry, in particular the manufactur- 
ing and services sectors, and to facili- 
tate collaboration between Australian 
and overseas firms, both in Australia 
and offshore. There is scope here for 
increased cooperation between Aus- 
tralia and ASEAN. 
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So there are opportunities both for 
Australia and ASEAN in cultivating a 
more solid commercial relationship. 
As the ASEAN economies continue to 
develop and Australia becomes a more 
open and internationally competitive 
market, both sides stand to gain. In 
this context private-sector initiatives, 
like the establishment of the 
Australia- ASEAN Business Council 
and the Joint Business Councils cover- 
ing individual ASEAN countries, have 
a valuable role to play. 


I would like now to put Australian- 
ASEAN economic cooperation in the 
broader context of regional economic 
cooperation. 


The first point I wish to make is 
that so much of the impressive econ- 
omic performance of the Asia-Pacific 
economies has been made possible by 
a system of relatively free and open 
trade. 


No discussion of economic relations 
in the region can afford to ignore the 
fundamental importance to the con- 
tinuing economic health of the region 
of a free-trade system. Trade is the 
region’s life blood. The Asia-Pacific 
region generates more than one-third 
of world trade and in the next decade 
is projected to generate more than 
half the world’s economic output. 


If that momentum is to be main- 
tained we need to work for an open 
and free trading system and for non- 
discriminatory multilateral solutions to 
trade problems — in short, work for 
the success of the current Uruguay 
Round of Multilateral Trade Nego- 


tiations. This is of the highest import- 
ance if we are to avoid senseless trade 
wars which will leave us all poorer. 

We should also look closely at ways, 
consistent with our support for global 
free trade, of increasing regional 
economic cooperation. The countries 
of the region are increasingly inter- 
dependent. It therefore makes sense 
that they look at means of putting 
regional cooperation on a firmer foot- 
ing. The Prime Minister, Mr Bob 
Hawke, recently canvassed how best to 
push forward regional cooperation. He 
suggested a meeting of ministers to 
investigate the question, together with 
the creation of a more formal inter- 
national vehicle for regional cooper- 
ation. And in a speech to the 
Committee for the Economic Devel- 
opment of Australia on February 9 I 
also explored where we might be 
heading on this issue. 

The point I wish to make here is 
that for Australia increasing inte- 
gration with regional economies 1S 
crucial to our long-term economic 
development. About half of Australia’s 
exports and imports are directed to or 
sought from regional neighbours. 
About a quarter of the total foreign 
investment in Australia has come 
from the Asia-Pacific region. Almost 
one-fifth of Australia’s total invest- 
ment overseas is located within the 
region. 

So developing our commercial ties 
with ASEAN should be seen as an 
important part of the broader process 
of expanding our economic links with 
rapidly growing regional economies. 


In pursuing ASEAN markets we 
strengthen our economic integration 
into the wider Asia-Pacific region. It 
also helps to widen our horizons; and 
to make those adjustments in our 
national outlook which a developing 
relationship with our region demands. 

In this respect, I know that there 
are some in South-East Asia who have 
watched our immigration debate with 
concern. Here is not the place to con- 
tinue that debate. But I do want to 
put it in its economic context. 

This Government has made it clear 
both domestically and to the inter- 
national community that racial preju- 
dice and discrimination have no place 
in any contemporary society and will 
have none in Australia. If we are seri- 
ous about forging closer commercial 
links with our region, then it must be 
understood that the only basis upon 
which Australia can build relation- 
ships with our South-East Asian 
neighbours is on the basis of equality 
of standing and mutual respect. This 
applies across the board, including on 
the question of immigration. 

Australia is fortunate to be part of 
an economically vibrant region. Our 
geography is an asset but not a 
guarantee that we will participate in 
regional growth. To ensure that we 
do, we must remain committed to 
look outward, persevere with 
restructuring our economic base, build 
on our traditional strengths, and strive 
for international competitiveness, not 
just in the commodities area but also 
in the manufacturing and services 
sectors. fia 
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Challenges and options 
for Australia 


Address by the Minister for 
Trade Negotiations and 
Acting Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Mr Michael 
Duffy, to the Committee for 
Economic Development of 
Australia, on February 9 


t is a great pleasure to be with 

you today to address the subject 
of regional economic cooperation, a 
topic which is today generating con- 
siderable interest. 

It has been very interesting to me 
since coming to this portfolio to listen 
to much of the debate and commen- 
tary.in the media about options for 
closer economic cooperation in this 
region. Unfortunately, many 
commentators have dismissed regional 
economic cooperation as having little 
substance, and others have ignored 
the major elements of it, focusing 
instead only on rather nebulous 
regional trading-bloc ideas. 

I would like today to complement 
the Prime Minister’s remarks in Seoul 
last week which provided a balanced 
overview of our interests in regional 
economic cooperation. I will comment 
on how it fits into our overall trade- 
policy framework and present a pic- 
ture of how Australia is pursuing its 
interests. In so doing, I would like to 
correct some of the distortions which 
have arisen over the last week or so in 
commentary on these issues. 

Commentators have focused in 
recent days on the two major regional 
trading blocs in North America and 
Europe and have suggested that their 
strengthening will surely lead to the 
disintegration of the GATT inter- 
national trading system. But we must 
remember that these blocs are not 
new developments. The Treaty of 
Rome establishing the European 
Economic Community was signed in 
1957 and tariffs between the original 
six EC countries were fully dis- 
mantled in 1968, over 20 years ago. 
Similarly around 80 per cent of trade 
between Canada and the US occurred 
completely tariff-free even before the 
signing of the recent Free-Trade 
Agreement. The reality is that both 
the European Single Market and the 
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US-Canada agreement represent 
essentially a strengthening of an 
already existing situation. 

It is unnecessarily alarmist and 
incorrect to suggest that current steps 
in Europe and North America are the 
last straw for the GATT and the 
multilateral trading system. 
Commentators forget that free-trade 
areas are explicitly allowed for within 
the GATT. 

This is not to deny that recent 
developments in these trading blocs 
are of great importance and pose 
some risks. Around 60 per cent of 
world trade occurs with these 
countries. It is undoubtedly true that a 
key feature of the international 
trading system in the 1990s will be 
the presence of these strengthened 
trading blocs. We need to analyse this 
development and its impact on our 
direct trading interests and those of 
our major partners in the region. 

In current circumstances, an 
important objective for countries in 
our region is to ensure that these 
blocs develop in an environment of 
multilateral trade liberalisation and a 
strengthened system of international 
trade rules under the GATT. This 
objective is best achieved by construc- 
tive trade diplomacy, rather than by 
panicky actions in response to state- 
ments of gloom and doom. 

As I stated on my return from Can- 
ada, the Montreal Mid-term Review of 
the Uruguay Round was disappointing 
to Australia. But it needs to be 
remembered that positive results were 
achieved in 11 out of the 15 negotiat- 
ing topics and that the Uruguay 
Round still has two years to go. 

Multilateralism remains the best 
option for Australia and other 
countries. As the Prime Minister 
made quite clear in his recent address 
to the Korean Business Associations, 
our priority is to address the problems 
in the international trading system, 
through the Multilateral Trade Nego- 
tiations. Efforts by Australia and many 
other countries to resolve the remain- 
ing obstacles in the way of a success- 
ful Uruguay Round outcome are 
ongoing and intensive. I remain confi- 
dent these efforts are entirely worth 
while and likely to succeed. 

The second myth I would like to 
lay to rest is the somewhat simplistic 
interpretation that regional or bilateral 
approaches to trade are an alternative 
to multilateralism. A number of 
commentators seem to think that we 
can pursue only one or other of these 
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paths. The reality is that trade policy 
is about pursuing all of these strands 
vigorously in a mutually reinforcing 
way. 

Our success in securing a major lib- 
eralisation of the Japanese beef mar- 
ket is a very good illustration of how 
this may work in practice. Our bilat- 
eral negotiations during 1988 led to a 
non-discriminatory opening of that 
market; a result which is fully consist- 
ent both with the GATT and the 
Cairns Group’s position on agricul- 
tural liberalisation in the Uruguay 
Round. 

This is one of the reasons we 
regard regional economic cooperation 
as important. It can also provide a sig- 
nificant complementary strand of pol- 
icy which can reinforce our collective 
efforts to address issues multilaterally 
as well as providing an opportunity to 
identify and pursue the broad econ- 
omic interests we have in common 
with other countries in the region. 

The third myth I would like to dis- 
pel is the simplistic interpretation that 
in talking about regional economic 
cooperation what we are really on 
about are trading blocs. The Prime 
Minister made it quite clear in his 
address to the Korean Business 
Associations that regional cooperation 
is not a code word for an Asia-Pacific 
trading bloc. 

We do not believe trading blocs are 
a panacea for world trading problems, 
nor do we believe regional countries 
would want to move in this direction. 
Indeed, just because other countries 
may have formed trading blocs it does 
not mean we could do so easily, even 
if we wanted to. My own observation 
leads me to conclude that the nego- 
tiation of such arrangements is usually 
very difficult and protracted. This is 
despite the fact that a feature of those 
countries which have reached agree- 
ments in Europe and North America 
is the very high level of cultural, 
economic and political similarity 
amongst the partners. This is not the 
case in the Asia-Pacific region. In this 
region we range from the most popu- 
lous and densely populated to some of 
the smallest and sparsest. We have 
some of the world’s most advanced, 
richest economies as well as some 
which have far to go in terms of 
development. 

You will also be aware of the 
sensitivities in some of the smaller 
economies in the region about the 
potential dominance of the larger 
economies in any such economic 
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arrangements and the impact their 
development might have on other 
regional institutions. 

The negotiation of successive ver- 
sions of the Closer Economic 
Relations arrangements between Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand has also 
shown the extent of resources, politi- 
cal commitment and time required to 
put such arrangements in place — 
even with two countries with similar 
economic and social systems and 
values. In other words, it’s easy to talk 
about establishing a trading bloc — 
but it’s a totally different thing to do 
it 

If we are not on about trading 
blocs, what then are we advocating? 
Essentially, a substantially increased 
effort to build regional consultations 
and cooperation and to investigate 
areas it might focus on and what 
forms it might take. 

Australia has identified three major 
objectives for regional economic coop- 
eration, recently outlined by the 
Prime Minister in his address in Seoul. 

Firstly, as I have already outlined, 
we want such cooperation to build 
support for an open, non- 
discriminatory international trading 
system which operates within an 
expanded and strengthened GATT 
system. 

Secondly, we would naturally want 
regional cooperation to result in 
increasingly free movement of goods, 
services and capital within the region 
in ways which do not discriminate 
against the rest of the world. 

Australia is probably better placed 
now than at any time in our recent 
economic history to benefit from 
rapid growth and structural change in 
the region to achieve a diversification 
and deepening of our economic struc- 
ture and a more profitable integration 
with the region. This should be poss- 
ible in areas beyond our traditional 
strength in exporting primary indus- 
tries. We must do this if we are to 
reduce our debilitating dependence on 
the commodity cycle, which has 
bedevilled our balance of payments 
and made the management of econ- 
omic policy so difficult. It is, there- 
fore, very much in our interests to 
promote actively a continuing liberal- 
isation of trade and investment in the 
region. 

Thirdly, in terms of our own self- 
interest, we want to ensure through 
consultations and dialogue that 
countries in the region do not enter 
into separate accommodations 
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amongst themselves or with others 
which might be inconsistent with the 
GATT’s key principle of most- 
favoured-nation treatment. Any such 
discriminatory arrangements would 
inhibit intra-regional trade and cause 
serious damage to Australia’s export 
markets. I believe that unless we do 
have a close and effective trade-policy 
dialogue in the region, there is an 
undesirable risk of such discriminatory 
deals. 

Relevant to this third objective are 
the major changes which have 
occurred in the pattern of regional 
and, indeed, global economic activity 
and trade. We have seen the rapid 
emergence of the Asian newly indus- 
trialising economies — the NIEs — 
in recent years, joining Japan as econ- 
omic forces both in the region and in 
the world. There has been a shift in 
the relative importance of Japan and 
the US as the engines of Pacific 
regional economic growth and a major 
expansion in intra-regional trade and 
investment. There is a growing sense 
of interdependence within countries 
of the region and a growing belief 
that their economic futures are 
strongly linked. 

The success of Japan and the NIEs 
has been the result of a complex set 
of factors, but critical to it has been 
their ability to carry out change in 
significant parts of their economies in 
the light of changing patterns of 
competitiveness. At the same time, 
their success has contributed to press- 
ures for change, tensions and some 
resentment among other, earlier- 
developed countries which have 
proved less able or willing to adapt 
the structure of their longer- 
established economies. 

There is an ever-present tendency 
to defer the short-term pain of adjust- 
ment and, while maintaining theoreti- 
cal adherence to the principles of free 
trade, to resort increasingly to protec- 
tionism. Such protectionism is often 
disguised by phrases such as “man- 
aged” trade, but is all too often aimed 
at reducing competition from the vig- 
orous economies of the western Pacific. 

The resulting trade and economic 
tensions have contributed to the need, 
in our region, to search for new 
mechanisms to defuse these tensions, 
as well as an awareness of the need to 
ensure that regional countries are not 
forced to enter into discriminatory, 
bilateral trading arrangements with 
outside blocs. Australia, which 
depends on the NIES and Japan as a 


destination for over 40 per cent of our 
exports, has a particular interest in 
ensuring that pressures for change in 
these economies are in the direction 
of greater openness and not towards 
artificial restraints on their 
competitiveness or exporting ability. 


In addressing how to advance these 
objectives I am conscious that it is not 
simply a choice for Australia alone to 
determine the options and priorities 
available to the region. It is important 
that we consult closely with our 
regional partners to take account of 
their views and aspirations and that 
we move in directions and at a pace 
acceptable to them. Equally important 
is that the economic situation we con- 
front is not a static one and in dealing 
with complex and changing issues we 
need to canvass our policy initiatives 
and responses across a number of 
fronts. I would like to mention a 
number of the approaches we are 
developing. 

Firstly, we have been evaluating the 
various ideas which have come to the 
fore over recent months from many 
countries in the region for new forms 
of regional dialogue and in some cases 
institutional development. Australia 
was a cofounder of the Pacific Econ- 
omic Cooperation Conference — 
PECC — in 1980 and we continue to 
support its work. We have also sup- 
ported the process of building a dia- 
logue between the Organisation for 
Economic Cooperation and Develop- 
ment and the NIEs and recently par- 
ticipated in a seminar which proved 
very successful. 


Secondly, we have sought to build a 
regional support on Uruguay Round 
issues including through the Cairns 
Group. Most recently a further 
regional meeting of senior trade- 
policy officials, in the series resulting 
from an initiative by the Prime Minis- 
ter in 1983, was held in Wellington 
and provided a valuable opportunity 
to review progress in the round in the 
lead-in to the Mid-Term Review. This 
process will be continued. 


Thirdly, we are assessing the impli- 
cations for ourselves and the region of 
the US-Canada Free-Trade Agree- 
ment and Europe 1992. The major 
avenue for this assessment is the joint 
consultations with Japan established 
following agreement between Prime 
Minister Hawke and Prime Minister 
Takeshita in July this year. 


Fourthly, we are working to deepen 
and broaden existing bilateral relations 











with countries in the region. This 
work includes developing detailed 
forward-looking bilateral trade 
strategies for economies of growing 
importance for us. We have recently 
launched new ambitious strategies for 
the Republic of Korea and Thailand. 
We are also working in cooperation 
with our dialogue partners to extend 
and make more relevant to trade- 
policy concerns the existing bilateral 
and regional consultative arrange- 
ments we have with countries in the 
region. 


Fifthly, we have been examining in 
more general terms what our policy 
options might be in the medium term. 
In this context Dr Ross Garnaut, 
Australia’s former Ambassador to 
China, is undertaking a major study of 
structural change in east Asia and the 
implications for Australia. His work 
has been complemented by my 
department’s ongoing research and 
publication on regional economic 
trends and developments in our major 
regional trading partners. 


Like many other countries, we are 
also giving consideration to what our 
options might be should the inter- 
national economic environment 
deteriorate significantly. This work 
includes a preliminary evaluation of 
the likely costs and benefits to Aus- 
tralia of the various possible forms of 
trading arrangements which might be 
considered by countries in the region, 
under circumstances very different 
from today’s. I would stress, however, 
that our consideration of these ques- 
tions does not imply that they are 
“live”, or desirable, options from 
Australia’s point of view. However, 
like everyone else, we need to do our 
“homework”. 


As a result of our consideration of 
the various approaches we are devel- 
oping to regional cooperation and on 
the basis of our assessment of the cli- 
mate of opinion in the region, the 
Prime Minister announced in Seoul 
our support for a regional ministerial 
meeting. We see such a meeting as 
providing the political momentum to 
take the process of region cooperation 
a further stage. As the Prime Minister 
suggested, the time has now come for 
consideration of more formal consul- 
tations in the region on trade and 
economic issues, supported by an 
- ability to produce high-quality analysis 
of them. We look forward to working 
with regional countries in developing 
these ideas. 


It would be wrong to suggest that 
Pacific economic cooperation offers a 
rapid solution to the trading problems 
we face. We recognise that there are 
many factors which will influence the 
direction of its development, and 
which are not under our control. But 
I believe the time is right to take the 
process forward significantly. As the 
Prime Minister has proposed, a 
regional ministerial meeting would be 
an important possible avenue to 
explore fully the scope for, and com- 
mitment to, enhanced regional 
cooperation. 


The critical step from my point of 
view is, at the moment, to hear what 
the developing countries of our region 
think about the desirability or possible 
results of such a meeting and in the 
light of these views to determine how 
it should be developed in detail. This 
is why we have launched the diplo- 
matic effort to which the Prime Min- 
ister referred; we are very encouraged 
by reactions in Thailand and the 
Republic of Korea. 


The bottom line for us is that any 
high-level meeting will need to have a 
clear agenda which meets the interests 
of all concerned, and it will need to 
have wide support. The question of 
who participates will of course be a 
critical one. This issue is one for 
further consultation with our regional 
partners. 


There are a number of significant 
issues which regional countries might 
consider worth addressing. These 
could include: 


A review of international develop- 
ments affecting the growth pros- 
pects of the Asia-Pacific region. 


This would, of course, include pro- 
gress in, and ways to strengthen, 
the Multilateral Trade Negotiations 
and the impact of the strengthening 
of regional integration in Europe 
and North America; 

How economic and structural adjust- 
ment in the region might be facili- 
tated, reducing trade imbalances 
without resort to protectionism; 

The identification of the key areas of 
common interest among Asia- 
Pacific countries. This might 
include issues such as how to facili- 
tate a more efficient distribution of 
production in the region through 
appropriate policies towards direct 
investment, technology transfer and 
intellectual property; 

The scope for extending and improv- 
ing cooperation, for example in sec- 
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toral areas such as energy, 
transportation, resources, telecom- 
munications, and whether through 
better-coordinated policy making we 
might be better able to capitalise on 
the complementarity of economies 
in the region; and 


Assessment of issues concerning the 
setting up of a more formal 
intergovernmental vehicle of 
regional cooperation, such as the 
Prime Minister has suggested. 


We may not get through all of such 
a wide-ranging agenda in the first sit- 
ting; but there is certainly no shortage 
of issues to consider. 


If a gradually strengthened consen- 
sus on such important issues is to 
emerge in the region, there will need 
to be ongoing professional analysis of 
the underlying changing patterns of 
trade and economic activity in the 
region and the obstacles to change. As 
the Prime Minister said, we need an 
institutional capacity for analysis and 
consultation on economic and social 
issues, to help inform policy develop- 
ment by our respective governments. 


We are exploring, with other mem- 
bers of the region, how one might 
most effectively provide an adequate 
research and analytical capacity for 
the intergovernmental dialogue the 
Prime Minister has proposed. That 
includes what institutional support 
arrangements might be appropriate. 
Most relevant to this will be our part- 
ners’ views on the extent we need to 
develop institutional forms to serve 
this purpose. 

As you can see, there is much real 
work to be done to strengthen Asia- 
Pacific economic cooperation. 


In concluding, I would just like to 
re-emphasise two points. 


Firstly, all these things we are 
working towards in the region are not 
to be seen simplistically as a “fallback” 
to the Uruguay Round, The round 
must not be allowed to fail. Realisti- 
cally, not every member of the GATT 
will get everything it wants, but I am 
determined to strive for and am confi- 
dent of achieving very worthwhile 
progress. On the other hand, no mat- 
ter how successful we are, further 
scope for trade liberalisation will 
remain for future rounds. Enhanced 
regional understanding and consensus 
on trade policy will assist, both in this 
endeavour and its own right. 

Secondly, I am convinced that the 
Asia-Pacific region, of which we are 
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fortunate to be a part, will remain the 
most dynamic region for many years 
to come, offering all of us new oppor- 
tunities. There will also be further 
pressures created by this process, 
threatening to disrupt its success. 

We have made some progress 
towards consultations on economic 
policy in the region; there has been 
trade liberalisation consistent with the 


GATT; and potentially destructive 
trade-policy confrontations have been 
minimised. 

We must now accelerate this pro- 
cess to develop strengthened arrange- 
ments which are acceptable to the 
region and equal to the challenges we 
face. 

We are not about setting up 
institutions to compete with already 


existing structures or processes, in the 
region or elsewhere. What we are 
doing is looking for additional ways of 
maintaining the recent, welcome 
momentum towards greater regional 
economic interdependence and, 
importantly, reinforcing the drive 
towards an open multilateral trading 
system which is in the best interest of 
all trading nations. 





The Victorian Minister for Industry, Trade and Resources, Mr David White, and the director of the Sichuan Commission of Foreign 
Economic Relations and Trade, Mr Zhang Yingwen, cut a ribbon to open the Sichuan Trade Display at the World Trade Centre, Melbourne, 
on February 21. Photograph by John McKinnon, AOIS. 
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Inviting investment in 
Australia 


Speech to the Australian 
Overview II conference by the 
Minister for Trade 
Negotiations, Mr Michael 
Duffy, in Melbourne, on 
February 8. 


would like to thank Morgan 
Stanley International and the 
National Mutual Life Association for 
their invitation to give this keynote 
speech to the Australian Overview II 
conference. Today being Ash 
Wednesday, I can only assume that 
the invitation was extended on the 
basis that since you will obviously not 
be fasting, you should at least endure 
some penance. 

Let me put you all at ease immedi- 
ately by saying that I will be sparing 
you my agricultural-free-trade speech. 
And I promise not to mention the 
Cairns Group more than a couple of 
times tonight. 

Instead, I want to take advantage of 
this opportunity — of having a cap- 
tive audience representing so many 
important international investment 
Organisations — to say something 
about what Australia has to offer to 
the international investor, both in 
terms of the domestic Australian mar- 
ket and as a springboard to the Asia- 
Pacific region. 

Some of you, particularly the Aus- 
tralians in the audience, may have 
heard this message before. But for the 
information of our international 
guests and also for all Australians 
interested in this country’s economic 
future, I think it is worth emphasising 
the many opportunities Australia has 
to offer in the trade and investment 
areas. Besides, it also gives me the 
Opportunity to outline some of the 
things that the Hawke Labor Govern- 
ment has been doing to restructure 
the Australian economy in a way 
which strengthens our capacity to take 
advantage of the strong growth in the 
economies of the Asia-Pacific region. 

The message I wish to register 
tonight is this. The Hawke Govern- 

- ment, in its six years in office, has 
pursued policies designed to make 
Australia a more diversified, inter- 
nationally competitive and outward- 
looking economy. We have made 





significant strides towards these goals. 
The private sector now has a good 
foundation from which to both 
expand and diversify its activities, 
especially in the export arena, and 
foreign investment has a crucial role 
to play in this process. 

For most of its history, Australia 
has resented its geography. As a Brit- 
ish colony perched on the rim of Asia, 
we felt threatened and vulnerable. 
And just as it took Australians time to 
appreciate the peculiar beauty of their 
harsh natural environment, so also it 
has taken us a long time to appreciate 
that our regional environment, our 
proximity to Asia, actually offers 
unparalleled opportunities. 

Since the Second World War, and 
especially over the last decade or so, 
we have come to appreciate that our 
neighbourhood — the Asia-Pacific 
region — has a vital role in our 
trading future. The post-war relation- 
ship with Japan paved the way for this 
emerging consciousness. And while 
our post-war political relations with a 
number of other countries of the 
region have generally advanced more 
quickly than our commercial relations, 
today few in Australia would chal- 
lenge the view that Australia’s export 
profile needs to be more closely inte- 
grated with the demands of the Asia- 
Pacific market. 

The reasons are obvious enough. 
Everyone tells us that we are about to 
enter the Pacific century. Economic 
growth rates in the region are high 
and are likely to continue that way. 
There is a growing market out there, 
and, with sustained, logical govern- 
ment policies and an energetic private 
sector, Australian exports will be able 
to grow with it. 

There is already, of course, a fair 
measure of integration between Aus- 
tralia and the Asia-Pacific region. 
Japan has for many years been our 
major trading partner, the needs of its 
manufacturing economy marrying eas- 
ily with our own traditional resource- 
and commodity-based economy. The 
similarly complementary economies of 
South Korea and Taiwan have also 
provided important markets for Aus- 
tralia. These economies are 
undergoing rapid changes and offer 
great promise for Australia. 

We have a fast-developing economic 
relationship with China. Commercial 
links with the ASEAN countries are 
not yet as well developed as our 
broadly based political relationships in 
South-East Asia but we hope this gap 
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will soon be narrowed. In the South 
Pacific we are, as you would expect, 
overwhelmingly the major trading 
partner of our regional neighbours. 
With New Zealand we have a unique 
free-trade agreement which also 
covers the liberalisation of services 
trade and harmonisation of business 
laws. 

Overall the countries of the Asia- 
Pacific region, broadly defined, take 
well over half our total exports. So we 
do not start our economic relationship 
with the region as novices. We already 
have a good base, but one that needs 
to be both deepened and broadened. 

The Government has a role to play 
in this process by putting in place 
policies that make it easier and more 
attractive for the business sector to get 
out there and chase markets. We are 
doing this through continued fiscal 
and wages restraint; by encouraging 
structural reforms; and by tackling our 
external-account problem. 

And whether you judge these poli- 
cies by international standards or in 
terms of the past performance of the 
national economy, these policies are 
producing results. Let me give you 
some examples. 

In 1983-84, our first year in office, 
the Australian government budget 
deficit exceeded 4 per cent of gross 
domestic product. This was necessary 
to kick-start the economy out of the 
deep recession we inherited from our 
predecessors. But as economic growth 
took off, the Government cut back its 
own expenditure and allowed the pri- 
vate sector to take its appropriate role 
as the engine of growth. 

By 1987-88 we had transformed the 
fiscal landscape by turning the budget 
position around to a surplus approach- 
ing 1 per cent of GDP. And in the 
current financial year we have 
budgeted for a surplus of $5.5 billion 
or 1.7 per cent of GDP. 

In 1983-84 Australian government 
outlays as a percentage of GDP were 
around 30 per cent. By 1988-89 they 
will have been pared back to 25.5 per 
cent. And on the basis of decisions 
already taken outlays should be 
further reduced to around 24.5 per 
cent by 1989-90. 

This financial year will be the third 
consecutive year that outlays of the 
national Government have fallen in 
real terms and a fourth is in prospect 
next financial year. No other major 
industrial country can make that claim. 

Taking together all levels of gov- 
ernment and public enterprises, 
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Australia’s net public-sector borrowing 
requirement has been reduced to zero, 
compared with almost 7 per cent of 
GDP in 1983-84. This means that all 
of Australia’s pool of savings has been 
freed up for business investment. 

Business investment is growing 
strongly and will expand in real terms 
by 12 per cent this year, following 10 
per cent last year. In fact, as a pro- 
portion of GDP, business investment 
in 1988-89 will be at its highest level 
since figures were first collected in 
1948-49. 

We have been tackling the problems 
of structural impediments to pro- 
ductivity and competitiveness as part 
of our broader strategy of transform- 
ing Australia into a more market- 
oriented and efficient economy. 

In May 1988 the Government set 
down an important new instalment in 
its reform of industry assistance and 
taxation. This included a four-year 
program of tariff cuts, which, together 
with other recent decisions to lower 
tariffs on particular goods, including 
motor vehicles, will cut the average 
nominal rate of protection on manu- 
factures by one-third. 

Even in our agricultural sector, 
which is already one of the least pro- 
tected in the world, we are cutting 
back the few pockets of protection. 

In short, almost alone among devel- 
oped countries, Australia has consist- 
ently matched its rhetoric on free 
global trade with policy action. 

Significant improvements have been 
made to the efficiency and equity of 
the taxation system. 

The top marginal rate of tax has 
been reduced from 60 to 49 per cent, 
with significant rate cuts at lower 
income levels. 

Company-tax rates have been cut 
from 49 per cent to 39 per cent and 
double tax on company dividends has 
been totally eliminated — you will 
not find a purer imputation system of 
company tax anywhere else. We also 
intend to eliminate the tax on divi- 
dends received by Australian com- 
panies from countries with a taxation 
structure similar to our own. 

We have fostered wage restraint and 
better labour-market flexibility 
through the accord between the Gov- 
ernment and the trade unions. 

Over the past five years, real unit- 
labour costs have fallen by around 10 
per cent. We have also given 
increased emphasis to productivity 
gains in the wage-determination pro- 
cess. The current process of 


restructuring the awards under which 
labour is employed will contribute to 
a more skilled and flexible workforce. 

We have made major changes in 
the financial sector such as floating 
the Australian dollar, abolishing 
exchange controls, allowing the entry 
of new foreign banks and deregulating 
crude-oil prices. We have freed up 
regulation in the domestic-aviation 
and telecommunications sectors and 
have commercialised government 
business enterprises. 

On our micro-economic reform 
agenda we will take further action to 
remove outdated and unnecessary 
business regulations. The Industries 
Assistance Commission has been 
directed to expand its investigation 
into areas never before covered such 
as government non-tax charges and 
trade in services and tourism. 

We intend to move quickly to 
reform our education and training 
arrangements, and major reviews are 
in progress addressing the substantial 
inefficiencies which exist in shipping 
and on the waterfront. 

We are open to foreign investment 
and have streamlined the approval 
process. In most areas approval is 
given virtually automatically. 

We welcome both portfolio invest- 
ment and direct investment because of 
the important contribution both can 
make to the development of 
Australia’s economic potential — 
especially as Australia’s domestic 
savings cannot match its vast invest- 
ment opportunities. Foreign direct 
investment which fosters export- 
oriented international competitive 
industries is particularly welcome. 

To help us attract such investment 
the Government has launched an 
investment-promotion program. We 
have also pursued initiatives like the 
Multifunction Polis joint venture with 
Japan which promises to strengthen 
the linkages between Australia and 
the rest of the world in high- 
technology manufacturing, research 
and development, education, com- 
munication and lifestyle areas. 

I do not pretend that we have 
solved all our economic problems. 
Inflation and the current-account defi- 
cit are major areas where we must see 
more progress. But all the policies 
which I have described help Australia 
to expand its export base: to reduce 
our traditional dependence on com- 
modity exports by increasing the pro- 
portion of our overall exports 
provided by manufactured goods and 
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services. They strengthen the 
competitiveness of Australian exports 
in both niche markets, like lasers, and 
large-volume products, such as motor- 
vehicle parts. 


They are policies which have seen 
the value of manufacturing exports 
increased by around 20 per cent in 
1987-88 after recording strong growth 
the previous year. Manufacturing 
investment is also up and estimated to 
increase by 22 per cent in value in 
the two years to June 1989. Some 
2000 new firms have been set up in 
high-technology areas such as 
software, computer applications, scien- 
tific investment, biotechnology, medi- 
cal technology and machine tools. 


So to our overseas guests I say that 
there are great opportunities in Aus- 
tralia — opportunities for investment 
in the manufacturing and services sec- 
tors and opportunities to use Australia 
as a springboard to the Asia-Pacific 
market. We offer you a coherent set 
of government economic policies con- 
ducive to investment and growth. We 
offer you political stability, geographi- 
cal proximity and an advanced econ- 
omic infrastructure including first-rate 
financial and telecommunications sys- 
tems. We offer you an educated and 
skilled workforce and best of all a 
lifestyle and environment that is sec- 
ond to none. 


Equally, to my fellow Australians in 
the audience, I say, “Let’s get on with 
it.” Our geography is an asset but not 
a guarantee that we can successfully 
exploit the Asia-Pacific market. Aus- 
tralia retains strong competitive 
advantages in such areas as agricul- 
tural products, minerals and energy 
and metals. But even just to maintain 
our market share, not to mention 
expand and diversify our export base, 
Australian companies will need to fol- 
low the lead of others who have been 
active and imaginative in what is a 
highly competitive arena. 


Those Australian companies that 
have been successful in exporting to 
the region — companies like BHP, 
CRA, Wormald, James Hardie, ACI, 
to name a few — have all understood 
the need to take a flexible approach as 
well as the long-term view. They have 
also recognised the importance of 
doing detailed market studies, devel- 
oping local management, making fre- 
quent visits to the region and 
acquiring in-house country knowl- 
edge. This is the path to market 
leadership. 
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Generally speaking, Australia is not 
in a position to compete directly with 
the major economies of the United 
States, Japan and Europe in the large- 
volume-product areas. Nor can we 
compete in areas where low-cost 
unskilled labour is the key factor 
determining competitiveness. What we 
can and should do is play on our 
strengths — both inherited (for 
example, geographic location) and 
acquired (such as specialist technical 
skills). Let me be more specific. 

Australia is a world leader in low- 
density, long-distance, digital com- 
munications systems. While such 
systems are not a priority in Europe, 
the United States or Japan, they meet 
the specific requirements of half of 
the world’s population — the people 
living in China, Africa, South Amer- 
ica and the Asia-Pacific region. 

Similarly, Australia’s leadership in 
the area of bio-technology is a natural 
outcome of the internationally import- 
ant role Australia plays in agricultural 
and medical research. 

In services, Australia has, as a result 
of its traditional remoteness, emerged 
as one of the world’s largest owners of 
international communications systems. 
These facilities and the related 
communications-system expertise, are 
now the basis for a burgeoning inter- 
national services industry for Aus- 
tralia. The service sector already 
accounts for about 20 per cent of our 
total exports — about the same pro- 
portion as manufactured goods. 


In a different context, Australia’s 
strength in fundamental research is 
producing a range of opportunities in 
fields as diverse as semi-conductor 
devices, new materials, manufacturing 
technology and artificial organs. 


In software, an interesting bridge is 
developing between our new and 
older industries. Australia has been 
highly successful in developing appli- 
cations packages based on our tra- 
ditional industry strengths in mining, 
agriculture and scientific research. 


These are the paths of the future. 
Whether we can tread them confi- 
dently will depend not just on our 
own efforts, but on the willingness of 
our region and the broader inter- 
national community to allow fair and 
free trade. 


I promised at the beginning of this 
speech not to dwell on this point. But 
I do want to emphasise — in the con- 
text of the trading opportunities 
which I have outlined tonight — that 
an open multilateral trading system is 
crucial to everyone’s long-term econ- 
omic future. With it we can all share 
in the fruits of economic growth. 
Without it, we will be severely bur- 
dened by the costs of continuing pro- 
tection and escalating trade wars. 


And it is not only in agriculture 
that free trade is important. The cur- 
rent GATT round of Multilateral 
Trade Negotiations covers for the first 
time several other areas including 
trade in services, the trade-related 


aspects of intellectual-property rights 
and trade-related investment 
measures. In fact, at the Mid-Term 
Review meeting in Montreal — which 
was so disappointing on agriculture — 
very good progress was made on trade 
in services in particular. This is of 
course an Ongoing negotiation. But it 
is relevant to what I have been Saying 
tonight that we seem to be moving 
towards bringing the services and 
other important sectors under inter- 
national trade disciplines. This will 
have implications for trade and invest- 
ment in the region, including such 
areas as investment in service firms 
and transfer of personnel. 

Let me conclude by returning to 
my central theme. The days of the 
lucky country — when Australia was 
content to live off its natural resources 
— are over. To prosper, indeed to 
survive, Australia needs a competitive 
and outward-looking economy: an 
economy moving away from protec- 
tionism and diversifying its export base. 

This Government has put in place 
policies designed to achieve these 
goals. It has encouraged foreign 
investment to play a role in the 
restructuring of the Australian econ- 
omy, just as it has encouraged com- 
panies to see Australia as a base for 
doing business with the Asia-Pacific 
region. We must now take greater 
advantage of our geography, infra- 
structure and economic incentives to 
tap into the fastest-growing economic 
region in the world. w 
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Neighbours cooperate 
in the Timor Gap 


Statement by the Acting 
Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and Trade, Mr Michael Duffy, 
issued on February 12. 


T he Acting Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Mr Michael 
Duffy, welcomed the substantial pro- 
gress made at a meeting between Aus- 
tralian and Indonesian officials in 
Canberra from February 9 to 11 to 
develop a comprehensive agreement 
for a Zone of Cooperation in the 
Timor Gap. Agreement was reached 
on a single draft text for a treaty 
covering the establishment of a Zone 
of Cooperation in the Timor Gap 
area. The draft treaty provisions will 
now be considered by the two 
Governments. 

Mr Duffy said it was clear that 
there was much common ground 
between the two countries on the 
issues involved. Since these issues 
were extremely complex, it was inevi- 
table that some matters were still to 
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be resolved. The Government would 
look closely at the outcome of the 
negotiations to consider ways to settle 
the matters outstanding. 

Mr Duffy said the discussions had 
taken place in a very cordial and posi- 
tive atmosphere. These negotiations 
on the Zone of Cooperation were a 
concrete demonstration of the will of 
Australia and Indonesia to work 
together to mutual benefit. 

Below is the agreed joint statement 
issued by the Australian and 
Indonesian delegations at the con- 
clusion of their talks in Canberra on 
February 11. 


Indonesia-Australia: Zone of 
Cooperation in the Timor Gap 


Delegations of officials from Aus- 
tralia and Indonesia met in Canberra 
from February 9 to 11 in accordance 
with the decision of the Australian 
and Indonesian Governments 
announced last October that officials 
should develop a comprehensive 
agreement to establish a Zone of 
Cooperation in the Timor Gap area. 
The Australian delegation was led by 
Mr Alan Brown, First Assistant Sec- 
retary, Legal and Consular Division, 
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inistry of Foreign Affairs, centre, with the Speaker of the Australian House 





Department of Foreign Affairs and 
Trade. The Indonesian Delegation 
was led by Mr Nugroho Wisnumurti, 
Director, Directorate of Legal and 
Treaties Affairs, Department of 
Foreign Affairs. 

The meeting considered draft texts 
prepared by each side to elaborate the 
provisions of an agreement. After 
detailed discussion and amendments 
of the draft texts, common under- 
standing was reached on a single draft 
text covering major provisions for a 
treaty and its annexes, including the 
mining code. Agreement was also 
reached on coordinates and a descrip- 
tion of the areas comprising the Zone 
of Cooperation. Certain issues were 
identified as requiring further 
consideration. 

The two delegations expressed their 
satisfaction that, although certain 
issues remain to be resolved, consider- 
able progress had been made in agree- 
ing on arrangements to apply in the 
Zone of Cooperation. 

The delegations agreed that they 
would submit the agreed draft texts to 
their governments for consideration 
and examine further outstanding 
issues with a view to a further meet- 
ing before the middle of 1989. = 





of Representatives, Mrs Joan Child, and the President of the Senate, Senator Kerry Sibraa, at Parliament House after presenting France's 
gift to Australia for the bicentennial in February. The gift, a tapestry by Le Corbusier called The Woman and the Blacksmith, hangs 
behind them and is now displayed in Parliament House. Mrs Avice was in Australia from February 12 to 15; she had talks with several 
ministers and with members of the Joint Committee on Foreign Affairs, Trade and Defence, and met representatives of the French 
community in Australia. Photograph by Mike Jensen, AOIS. 
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DEPARTMENTAL UNION J 
ES 


The union of Foreign 
Affairs and Trade 


Speech to the Royal 
Australian Institute of Public 
Administration by the 
Secretary of the Department 
of Foreign Affairs and Trade, 
Mr Richard Woolcott, in 
Canberra, on February 22. 


T he restructuring of departments 
undertaken in July 1987 was a 
large-scale and controversial exercise 
for the Commonwealth Public Ser- 
vice, perhaps more so in my depart- 
ment than in most others. A common 
sentiment at the time, amongst my 
colleagues in the Department of 
Foreign Affairs, was that the latter 
half of 1987 was a good time to be 
out of Canberra on a posting. I gather 
that sentiment was shared by many 
people in Canberra at that time. 

I was fortunate to be one of those 
who was out of Canberra, on a post- 
ing in New York. I must admit that it 
did have its advantages. I was not 
caught up in the frantic activity which 
seemed to envelop the department 
and I was able to observe the process 
from a distance with, I hope, greater 
objectivity than some in Canberra. 

On the other hand, I was insulated 
from some very important changes. 
Our work at the United Nations 
mission in New York was barely 
affected by the amalgamation of 
departments because it has very few 
trade or information elements. As a 
result, I arrived back in Canberra in 
September 1988 with little direct 
experience of working in the amalga- 
mated department but without feeling 
any of the pain suffered by those who 
were directly involved in the birth of 
this new bureaucratic baby. 

It is now nearly six months since I 
took over management of the depart- 
ment and I am glad to have this 
opportunity to share some of my 
observations about the process of 
amalgamation. I know that the insti- 
tute has taken a close interest in the 
changes which were made and has, as 
always, played a valuable role in pro- 
moting debate about them. I was able 
to attend part of last year’s National 
Organisation Change conference in 
Canberra which was organised by the 
institute and the Public Service Com- 
mission; the benefits and problems of 


change in the public sector were thor- 
oughly aired there. 

At that conference my predecessor, 
Dr Stuart Harris, delivered an excel- 
lent account of the amalgamation pro- 
cess in Foreign Affairs and Trade. As 
the real midwife to the birth, he is 
best qualified to give such an account 
and I will not attempt to duplicate it 
this evening. Let me take this oppor- 
tunity to say, however, that I have 
been most impressed by the way in 
which the amalgamation was organ- 
ised under Dr Harris’ leadership. I 
must confess that I was surprised by 
the size and complexity of the new 
organisation to which I returned from 
New York, but I found it was a going 
concern capable of giving high-quality 
advice to our ministers. 

The formation of the Department 
of Foreign Affairs and Trade brought 
together, for the first time, responsi- 
bility for trade policy, foreign policy 
and the promotion of Australia over- 
seas. This was the largest step yet 
taken towards the formation of an 
integrated Australian foreign service, 
although that was not the 
Government’s primary objective. The 
Government wanted better coordi- 
nation in the pursuit of Australia’s 
trade, economic and political interests 
at a time when the most immediate 
problem this country faces inter- 
nationally is our unsatisfactory balance 
of payments. 

The Government was not prompted 
to act only by this relatively short- 
term problem, however. In an increas- 
ingly complex world, there were 
obvious benefits in bringing together 
the two most important elements in 
Australia’s dealings with the rest of 
the world — economic and political 
factors. It is my firm belief that these 
benefits have been realised in a 
speedy and impressive manner. 

A couple of aspects of the amalga- 
mation to form the Department of 
Foreign Affairs and Trade are worthy 
of special note. It is often forgotten 
that the Australian Information Ser- 
vice was also incorporated into the 
portfolio. I suspect that the Govern- 
ment was mainly seeking administrat- 
ive tidiness but in fact it has gained 
far more than that. The information 
service, and its many predecessors, 
have been attached to four different 
departments in the last 15 years. This 
must be one of the unhappiest records 
of any element of the Commonwealth 
bureaucracy. In all its previous depart- 
ments, the overseas information ser- 


vice was peripheral to the main 
concerns of its parent. In my view it 
has now come to its proper home 
where it is an integral and important 
component of this department’s 
responsibilities. 

In this age of instant communi- 
cation and information overload, 
Australia’s media image exercises an 
important influence on the decision 
makers of many countries around the 
world. The Australian Government 
cannot hope to control that media 
image — indeed it would run counter 
to Australian democratic values to 
attempt to do so. It is, however, essen- 
tial for the successful achievement of 
Australia’s objectives abroad to have a 
group of skilled officers who can pro- 
mote Australian policies publicly in 
order to shape Australia’s inter- 
national image as favourably as poss- 
ible. The incorporation of the 
information service has enhanced 
greatly our capacity to match policy 
objectives with information services. 
Ironically, this has been one of the 
more difficult parts of our integration 
to organise, for a variety of adminis- 
trative reasons, but I believe we are 
well on the way to solving these prob- 
lems and hope to have done so within 
a few months. 

It is also important to note that 
responsibility for international trade 
matters was split three ways. 
Responsibility for trade policy, includ- 
ing commodity agreements, was trans- 
ferred to the Department of Foreign 
Affairs and Trade but responsibility 
for trade promotion, through the Aus- 
tralian Trade Commission (Austrade), 
was transferred to the Department of 
Industry, Technology and Commerce. 
Responsibility for the administration 
of commodity agreements was trans- 
ferred to the Department of Primary 
Industry and Energy. This division of 
responsibility is unique amongst the 
world’s major trading nations and it 
involves some distinctions which are, 
to my mind, rather artificial, but it 
was done in this way for good reasons. 

Commodity trade is an area of vital 
importance to Australia’s economic 
wellbeing. It is also a complex area 
requiring a high degree of technical 
expertise and in certain cases the 
Government’s involvement in com- 
modity trading arrangements is a mat- 
ter of some sensitivity. 

In the case of trade promotion, the 
Government’s main concern was to 
maintain the close links between 
Austrade and the private sector which 
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it serves. The Government felt that 
this could best be achieved by locating 
Austrade in the portfolio with the 
most extensive contacts with the pri- 
vate sector. This is clearly a valid 
argument and it appears to me that 
this arrangement is working. A num- 
ber of practical problems have, how- 
ever, arisen for my department and 
Austrade as a result of the division of 
responsibilities. 

A contribution to improving the 
coordination between the two organis- 
ations has been the decision by minis- 
ters to appoint me to the Austrade 
board. I expect that this will prove to 
be a useful move for both organisations. 

The formation of the Department 
of Foreign Affairs and Trade was not 
one of the biggest changes in the 
reorganisation of departments but it 
was one of the more difficult. 

Some 2300 Foreign Affairs, 350 
Trade and 140 Promotion Australia 
(now Australian Overseas Information 
Service) people were included in the 
amalgamation. At the same time 165 
positions were cut from the amalga- 
mated department’s establishment, 
including 40 positions from the estab- 
lishment of Promotion Australia and 
14 Senior Executive Service positions. 
The combined effect of this and the 
efficiency dividend imposed on the 
whole Commonwealth Public Service 
is likely to be a loss of some 350 pos- 
itions over a three-year period. 

Like many other senior managers 
in the service, I am concerned that 
the resources available to my depart- 
ment are no longer adequate to carry 
out all the functions with which the 
Government has tasked us. We have 
responded by closing some overseas 
posts, reducing staff in others and 
making other economies in adminis- 
tration. We have, however, continued 
to carry out all the functions assigned 
to us. This has produced appreciable 
additional stress on many officers, par- 
ticularly at the middle levels, and has 
brought us dangerously close to the 
point where the quality of our advice 
to ministers and the implementation 
of their decisions could suffer. 

Like other Secretaries, I have 
watched the departure of an increas- 
ing number of experienced and com- 
petent middle and senior officers with 
concern. This problem is caused not 
only by the disparity in remuneration 
between the public and private sectors 
but also by the increased pressure on 
public servants for continual compro- 
mise in performance and the 
decreased level of job satisfaction 
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which results. The private sector 
seems better at dropping activities 
which are no longer considered 
necessary and providing adequate 
resources for those activities which are 
still considered to have a high priority. 

Under Stuart Harris, the depart- 
ment moved very quickly to 
implement a thorough integration 
which left only three of the 10 pre- 
viously existing divisions unchanged. 
In this process the total number of 
divisions was reduced to nine, and 
three geographic divisions were 
formed which contained both political 
and trade branches. 

There was some internal debate 
about whether it would be better to 
concentrate all the trade expertise into 
one or two specialist divisions. The 
consensus was, however, that the same 
kind of analytical skills were required 
for both trade and political policy 
work and that the Government’s 
intentions would be best served by 
encouraging the department’s policy 
officers, especially at the more junior 
levels, to become familiar with the 
whole range of the expanded 
department’s responsibilities. This has 
proved to be an effective and popular 
approach and since July 1987 we have 
moved progressively to integrate trade 
and political work right down to desk 
level. All geographic divisions now 
have regional branches which contain 
trade and political sections, and our 
North-East and South-East Asia div- 
ision has integrated right down to sec- 
tion level. This means that our 
Indonesia section, for instance, is 
responsible for both the political and 
trade aspects of our relationship with 
Indonesia. 

I have been interested to observe 
that much of the pressure to move in 
this direction has come from desk- 
level officers who were quick to 
realise the efficiencies to be gained in 
tasks like the circulation of infor- 
mation, the advising of ministers and 
the preparation of briefings, if all the 
officers working on Indonesia were 
not only in the same department but 
also in the same section. 

An important subsidiary benefit of 
our rapid and thorough initial inte- 
gration has been a steady breaking 
down of the barriers which existed at 
first between officers from the 
component parts of the new depart- 
ment. Trade officers have learned to 
enjoy the stimulation of political work 
and Foreign Affairs officers have 
learned to appreciate the importance 
and challenge of trade work. 


There is no doubt that Foreign 
Affairs and Trade is producing a new 
breed of more flexible and adaptable 
public servants which the Govern- 
ment has been seeking for several 
years through its public-service reforms. 

I said earlier that the formation of 
the Department of Foreign Affairs 
and Trade was one of the more diffi- 
cult of the many reorganisations 
which took place in July 1987. Let 
me explain my several reasons for say- 
ing this. 

The most important is that all three 
organisations had — unusually for the 
Australian Public Service — strong 
individual corporate cultures. Foreign 
Affairs’ unique identity is well known 
— perhaps even notorious — in 
Canberra. I would be the first to 
admit that this culture had its faults; 
but it certainly produced a department 
whose employees were, generally, 
highly qualified, motivated, loyal and 
prepared to serve well beyond the call 
of duty, to the extent of moving fre- 
quently and living in often poor con- 
ditions when required. I am less 
familiar with the reasons for the exist- 
ence of a strong corporate culture in 
the Department of Trade, although I 
suspect it had its origins in the strong 
leadership it enjoyed at ministerial 
level and the unique place it occupied 
in the bureaucracy as a result. Pro- 
motion Australia enjoyed the indepen- 
dence of being a small appendage to 
most of the departments to which it 
had been attached. 

I think Governments were well 
served over the years by these three 
organisations with their distinctive 
corporate cultures, but blending them 
into one has been no easy task. I am 
delighted to have inherited a talented 
group of officers who are dedicated to 
the tasks at which they are highly 
skilled rather than to the next pro- 
motion, wherever that might be, 
which seems to be almost the full 
extent of the dedication of many pub- 
lic servants today. 

The fact that so many officers had 
put so much into the organisations to 
which they formerly belonged did, 
however, make them excessively fear- 
ful of what they might lose as a result 
of amalgamation. We were all 
attached to the ways we had been 
accustomed to doing things and it has 
required considerable effort to prevent 
this attitude interfering with construc- 
tive change. My observation is, how- 
ever, that we have successfully chosen 
the best techniques of all three former 
organisations to form a new organis- 





ation which can, I believe, do most 
things better than any of its 
predecessors. 


It pains me somewhat to admit it, 
but another of the reasons that our 
amalgamation was difficult was that 
some of the former Foreign Affairs 
staff were less able to cope with 
change. Unlike most Commonwealth 
departments, Foreign Affairs has 
undergone almost no structural 
changes in recent decades. The Aus- 
tralian International Development 
Assistance Bureau has been in and out 
of the department a couple of times 
but has remained a separate unit, even 
when within the portfolio. 


The corporate culture of Foreign 
Affairs, to which I referred in positive 
terms earlier, has also tended to make 
Foreign Affairs staff more inward- 
looking than the staff of most depart- 
ments and less aware of changes 
which occur around them. It is a sur- 
prising phenomenon, in some ways, 
because my department has a record 
second to none in Canberra in 
seconding officers to other organis- 
ations. At any time we have 40-50 
officers on secondment to ministerial 
offices, State Governments, inter- 
national organisations and the private 
sector. 


It is, however, a phenomenon 
which is common in foreign services 
all over the world because foreign- 
service officers spend a lot of time 
away from their home base and deal 
with events outside their own 
countries. In my view, this has meant 
that some Foreign Affairs officers are 
less aware than they should have been 
of the enormous changes which have 
occurred in public-sector adminis- 
tration in Australia during the past 
five years. 


The amalgamation brought many 
Foreign Affairs officers face to face 
with these changes suddenly and 
made the process of amalgamation 
more frightening than it should have 
been. 


These peculiar difficulties for the 
Department of Foreign Affairs and 
Trade led to extensive internal debate 
about whether the restructuring of the 
department should be carried out 
quickly, or more slowly in order to 
accommodate those who found the 
process of change painful. The course 
of events has proved the “fast-track” 
method adopted was the most effec- 
tive. There are still some officers who 
feel they have been short-changed by 
the integration but most are now 


enthusiastic supporters of the benefits 
integration has brought to the formu- 
lation of Australia’s foreign policy and 
also believe that their personal 
interests have been adequately pro- 
tected, or even enhanced. 


I want to take this opportunity to 
set the record straight on one issue 
which has received some attention 
recently in the media. At various 
times since the amalgamation of 
departments in 1987, and especially 
during the Prime Minister’s most 
recent overseas trip, there have been 
media reports that Australia’s tra- 
ditional diplomats have been reluctant 
to soil their hands with the business 
of helping Australian companies with 
foreign contracts. There have even 
been reports that my department 
attempted to dissuade the Prime Min- 
ister from promoting the bids of Aus- 
tralian companies while he was 
overseas on the grounds that such 
activity was somehow unbecoming for 
a Prime Minister. 


I want to state unequivocally that 
these reports are groundless. 


Before July 1987, the old Depart- 
ment of Foreign Affairs had no for- 
mal responsibility for trade matters 
but still played an important role in 
promoting Australian exports. At a 
general level the department was 
responsible for coordinating 
Australia’s international relations and 
it always recognised that Australia was 
essentially a trading nation. Foreign 
Affairs worked closely with the 
Department of Trade to ensure that 
the Government’s international trade, 
economic and political objectives were 
advanced in tandem. 

Since the amalgamation we have 
reviewed the organisation of many of 
our missions and have substantially 
increased the number of officers who 
include trade-policy work as part of 
their job. We have also increased the 
number of officers overseas who are 
dedicated full-time to trade-policy work. 


Ministerial involvement in support- 
ing the export efforts of Australian 
companies is not new, either. Trade 
Ministers have, of course, been doing 
this for decades. Ministers, especially 
the Prime Minister, may have become 
more involved in recent years, but 
that has been an entirely logical 
response to Australia’s economic diffi- 
culties, especially the balance-of- 
payments problem. It is not a novel 
approach. 


To the extent that any of this has 
changed since the amalgamation of 
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departments in July 1987, there has 
simply been an improvement in the 
extent to which such activities are car- 
ried out. The amalgamation of the 
Departments of Trade and Foreign 
Affairs has achieved exactly what was 
intended — much closer coordination 
between the political and commercial 
aspects of Australia’s international 
relations. This has made it much 
easier to focus the overseas visits of 
ministers and the Prime Minister on 
the most important current interests 
which Australia has in the countries 
which they visit. 

The Prime Minister’s last overseas 
visit, to Korea, Thailand, India and 
Pakistan, was a good example. His 
objectives covered a wide variety of 
issues and included the promotion of 
contracts which could be worth sev- 
eral hundred million dollars to Aus- 
tralian companies. My department 
undertook all the groundwork for 
these initiatives by the Prime Minister 
and even sent a very senior officer 
around the region specifically to pre- 
pare this aspect of the Prime 
Minister’s visits. 

There is always a risk that, by 
associating himself with a bid by an 
Australian company, the Prime Minis- 
ter might inadvertently associate him- 
self with something which 
subsequently goes wrong. That is a 
risk which must be taken into account 
in planning a visit, but in most cases 
the risk will be slight compared with 
the potential benefits to be gained. 

Before returning to Canberra in 
September last year, I was 
unfortunately quoted in the press as 
describing Canberra as “Dullsville 
2600”. From New York it may have 
seemed a little like that, but, from the 
professional point of view at least, it 
has certainly not been at all dull since 
my return. The Commonwealth Pub- 
lic Service — and the Australian pub- 
lic sector generally — is in a ferment 
of change. As the members of this 
institute are only too well aware, it is 
a challenging and exciting time to 
work in the public sector. Our experi- 
ence in the Department of Foreign 
Affairs and Trade has shown that, like 
most organisations, the excitement of 
change also produces some stresses 
and strains. I have no doubt, however, 
that the changes which have been 
made in my department, and are con- 
tinuing, will provide this country with 
the bureaucracy infrastructure which 
it needs to face the international chal- 
lenges which we face during the 
remainder of the 20th century. a 
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Human-rights record 
‘second to none’ 


Launching of a book on 
Australia’s record in human 
rights on February 16. 





f\ ustralia has a record second to 
none in the promotion of 
human rights, according to the chair- 
man of the parliamentary group of 
Amnesty International, Mr Robert 
Tickner. 

Speaking in Parliament House, 
Canberra, on February 16, Mr 
Tickner said the Government and 
Opposition parties in the Parliament 
“stood shoulder to shoulder” on the 
international protection of human 
rights. 

Mr Tickner, the Federal Labor 
Party Member for Hughes, New 
South Wales, was launching Every 
Right, a book on Australia’s record in 
relation to international human rights 
commissioned by the Australian 
Council for Overseas Aid to mark the 
40th anniversary of the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights. 

He said the Australian parliamen- 
tary group of Amnesty regularly sent 
appeals to the Australian Minister for 
Foreign Affairs concerning those 
adopted as prisoners of conscience by 
Amnesty International world-wide and 
designated as urgent by its inter- 
national secretariat. 


The taking up of these appeals by 
the Australian Government com- 
pletely transformed the nature of the 
international defence of human rights 
because the Government had taken 
up the representation role traditionally 
carried out by individuals in Amnesty 
International. 

The threefold increase in the rep- 
resentations made by the Department 
of Foreign Affairs and Trade in the. 
past year represented a “massive 
uplifting of Australia’s defence of 
human rights”. 

The Secretary of that department, 
Mr Richard Woolcott, said the protec- 
tion of human rights had been ident- 
ified by the present and previous 
Ministers for Foreign Affairs as one of 
Australia’s principal foreign-policy 
objectives. 

Australia wished to avoid selectivity 
or actions which could be construed 
as political interference in any 
country’s internal affairs. 

“We must be consistent in our bilat- 
eral approaches and base our concerns 
squarely on adherence to inter- 
nationally accepted principles and on 
the International Declaration of 
Human Rights,” he said. “We need to 
seek dialogue rather than confron- 
tation because we need to keep in 
mind the result of our representations.” 

Australia had raised in the past 12 
months 400 individual cases in about 
60 countries, including near neigh- 
bours such as Indonesia, Malaysia and 
Fiji, and trading partners such as 
China and the United States. 





“There have been tense moments 
from time to time, and even some 
objections, but we have persisted and 
have been encouraged by the growing 
acceptance world-wide of the fact that 
human-rights issues do have a place 
in international discourse,” he said. 
“We are also encouraged by the trend 
towards the protection of human 
rights and the establishment of better 
standards. 


“There are still far too many situ- 
ations of systematic abuses such as in 
South Africa, Iran, Iraq, El Salvador 
and Romania, just to name several 
countries.” 


Mr Woolcott said there was a move- 
ment to include human rights in 
international treaties such as the con- 
ference on security in Europe and to 
strengthen national human-rights 
institutions in countries such as the 
Philippines, Mexico and Colombia. 


Australia had played an active and 
responsible role in the human-rights 
area in the United Nations, including 
in such thematic initiatives as the 
abolition of the death penalty, where 
Australia was pressing for the endorse- 
ment of a second optional protocol to 
the International Covenant on Civil 
and Political Rights; the Convention 
against Torture, in which the passage 
of legislation through the Australian 
Parliament would enable Australian 
ratification; and a firm statement on 
country human-rights situations at the 
45th session of the Commission on 
Human Rights. wi 
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Australian-funded 
archaeology in Jordan 


An archaeological survey of 
the ’Aqaba-Ma’an district of 
southern Jordan has been 
going on for nine years. 

Dr W. J. Jobling, director of 
the survey, supplied this report. 


he ’Aqaba-Ma’an Archaeological 

and Epigraphic Survey’s photo- 
graphic display, which was opened at 
the University of Sydney on June 25, 
1987, by Mr Barry Jones, Minister for 
Science and Technology, was first 
shown in Tuebingen, West Germany, 
in April 1986, and later at the 
museum of the Department of 
Archaeology, University of Jordan, 
from August 2 to 12, 1986. 
Subsequently, the Australian Ambassa- 
dor to Jordan, Mr Terry Goggin, dis- 
played it at the Australian Residence 
in Amman. In May 1988 it was 
mounted at the Humanities Research 
Centre at the Australian National 
University, Canberra. 

The display provides a visual report 
on the fieldwork and research com- 
pleted so far by the survey team and 
provides, through its illustrative 
material, captions and text panels, 
overviews of the area, examples of the 
hydrotechnology of the pre-Islamic 
period, views of excavations in the 
rock shelter at Tell el Kharaza and a 
selection of the rock art and epigra- 
phy recorded over eight seasons of 
work. The ninth season will be com- 
pleted from December to January 
1988-89, adding to the immense cor- 
pus of rock drawings and inscriptions 
and to the number of known occu- 
pation sites and hydrotechnological 
works of the area. During the eighth 
season the site of the earliest known 
mosque in Jordan, dating from 726 
AD, was discovered in the Wadi Shireh. 

Dr W. J. Jobling, of the Depart- 
ment of Religious Studies, University 
of Sydney, New South Wales, Aus- 
tralia, director of the survey, Mr R. V. 
H. Morgan, director of the Newcastle 
Museum, Newcastle, New South 
Wales, and one of the survey’s pho- 
tographers, planned and executed the 
format for the display. 

The ’Aqaba-Ma’an survey com- 
menced in 1980 at the suggestion of 
the late Mrs C-M. Bennett, of the 


British Institute for Archaeology and 
History in Amman, and at the invi- 
tation of Dr Adnan Hadidi, Director 
of Antiquities in Jordan. This desert 
research project arose from the 
fieldwork and insights gained in the 
Wadi ’Araba survey conducted under 
the auspices of Mrs Bennett in 1979. 

The survey is funded by the Aus- 
tralian Research Grants Scheme (now 
the Australian Research Council) of 
the Australian Federal Department of 
Science and Technology and the Uni- 
versity of Sydney. 

The aim of the survey has been to 
explore the area between ’Aqaba and 
Ma’an with a view to establishing a 
profile of the history of human occu- 
pation and compiling a computer- 
based gazetteer of sites where 
antiquities and examples of epigraphy 
have been found. The area is bounded 
on the east by the border between 
Jordan and Saudi Arabia and on the 
west by the Wadi ’Araba. It is 
Strategically situated at the junction of 
the Levant landbridge and the 
Yemen-’Agaba littoral which, 
throughout history, have witnessed the 
commercial (caravan and maritime) 
and cultural contact and interaction 
between the Mediterranean world and 
the East. During the next season it 
will be extended into the Sinai at the 
invitation of the Egyptian Department 
of Antiquities. 

Recent studies concerned with the 
definition of nomadism in its Western 
Asian setting and the development of 
field techniques to investigate the 
archaeology of the pastoral nomad 
have provided a renewed impetus to 
explore and survey the long-neglected 
semi-arid and desert areas in the 
Middle East and Northern Africa. 

The ’Aqaba-Ma’an area of Southern 
Jordan provides a field for study of 
about 2700 sq km. It is essentially 
semi-arid and desert; it extends east 
into the deserts of Saudi Arabia and is 
separated from the more fertile 
regions to the north, the Wadi ’Araba 
to the west and the Red Sea coastline 
to the south by distinctive geological 
features which form ecotones that 
make the area geographically and 
ecologically self-contained. The pre- 
sent pediplan of the area is 900m 
above sea level and has a stony pave- 
ment on which much drift sand has 
accumulated. It is highly probable 
that overgrazing has denuded the soil 
of its binding vegetation. The wind 
that blows south off the Ma’an Pla- 
teau has deflated most of the top soil 
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and piled it up against the tall sand- 
stone residuals that are the remnants 
of the Ma’an Plateau and rise to 
between 1200m and 1500m. 

Wadis which have deeply incised 
the Ma’an Plateau flow with great 
force, but the size of the detrital 
material that is deposited away from 
the tallis slopes of the plateau bears 
witness to a much greater volume of 
water in the past. 

As a result of the exploration and 
survey work of the past eight seasons, 
the survey area has been divided into 
three topographic units: the escarp- 
ment which forms the major change 
in topography separating the Ma’an 
Plateau from the Hisma depression, 
the inselbergs fringing the escarpment 
and predominating in the southern 
part of the area, and the Qa’ unit 
which forms the basin of the Hisma 
depression. 

Commercially strategic because of 
the intersection of so many trade 
routes (both overland and maritime), 
the ’Aqaba-Ma’an area is also the 
southern part of the interface between 
the more settled and urban communi- 
ties of the Levant and the desert areas 
to the east. Recent research in the 
Sinai, Southern Palestine, and Saudi 
Arabia have provided valuable paral- 
lels and pointed up the palaeo- 
ecological significance of the 
*Aqaba-Ma’an area and its significance 
for the history of human occupation 
of the Atraf-al-Sam Region. 

The availability of water resources 
is an important factor in determining 
the history and categorisation of the 
demography of the area. Thus, from 
the very first season of the survey, pri- 
ority has been given to hydro- 
technology. As exploration has 
proceeded, sites have been identified 
and recorded with regard to their 
hydrological and hydrotechnological 
significance. As a result of this aspect 
of the survey’s work, several series of 
shaft wells, reservoirs, cisterns and 
springs have been located and 
recorded. These sites considerably 
facilitate our understanding of human 
occupation in the ’Aqaba-Ma’an 
region and indicate that there was a 
developed local hydrotechnology. 

The Edomite escarpment in the 
north of the survey area was traversed 
and explored extensively in the fifth 
and sixth seasons. During the fifth 
season, in 1984, a base camp at 
Mudawwera enabled the survey team 
to closely cover the area along the 
Edomite escarpment from Qalat 
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Fassua’ and up through the Hisma 
desert along the lower reaches of the 
escarpment to the ’Aqaba-Ma’an high- 
way. This preliminary survey sweep 
was then followed up during the sixth 
season, in 1985, when special atten- 
tion was focused on the western end 
of the Old Edomite escarpment from 
Ras en Naqb to Ras Hafir. This 
approach facilitated further explo- 
ration and survey of the Wadi Hafir 
and Wadi Rabigh, where cartographic 
and epigraphic work had begun in the 
fourth season in 1983. An important 
result of all of this exploratory survey 
work has been the identification of a 
series of important shaft wells along 
the escarpment and the location of 
the Qattar Hafir in the Wadi Hafir. 
Both the shaft wells and the Qattar 
Hafir provide extensive evidence for 
hydrotechnolgy in that they illustrate 
a knowledge of the aquifer and the 
technical skills to make use of this 
important water resource. 

Study of the geology and 
hydrotechnology has provided evi- 
dence relating to the tripartite tax- 
onomy of the Edomite escarpment, 
the inselberg unit and the Qa’ unit. 
Preliminary surveys indicate that, 
while there is some degree of overlap 
in the parameters of this taxonomy, 
nevertheless each unit has quite dis- 
tinctive evidence of the human adap- 
tation of available water resources. On 
the one hand this palaeo- 
hydrotechnology compares favourably 
with similar areas in the Sinai, 
southern Palestine, the north-west 
Hejaz and North Africa. On the other 
hand it provides contrasts which eluci- 
date the technology and skills of the 
northern Arabian indigenes peculiar 
to this area. 

The ’Aqaba-Ma’an region has 
proved to be rich in epigraphic 
archaeological data. Special attention 
has been given to the recording and 
photographing of the north Arabian 
inscriptions and rock art of the area. 

Comparable in style, content and 
execution to epigraphic data from 
elsewhere in the north-west Hejaz, 
southern Palestine and the Sinai, the 
inscriptions and rock art of the 
*Aqaba-Ma’an area are being system- 
atically recorded and analysed. This 
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valuable semiotic evidence reflects a 
succession of styles and generations of 
human response to a diachronically 
variable climatic regime. Preliminary 
content analysis of the rock art has 
provided extensive evidence of the 
fauna, avifauna and certain common 
episodes of the daily life of the pre- 
Islamic indigenes of the area. Because 
many of the panels of art are signed 
or annotated by the artists, it is poss- 
ible to relate the lexicon of the 
inscriptions to specific items on the 
panel. 


During the fourth season of the 
survey, when the Wadi Hafir was 
explored, large numbers of previously 
unrecorded inscriptions and panels of 
rock art were located and recorded. 
During each subsequent season, 
research and recording of the epi- 
graphic data in the Wadi Hafir have 
continued. Thus, by the sixth season 
systematic examination of the epi- 
graphic data of Wadi Hafir has been 
completed from the heights of Ras 
Hafir on the Old Edomite escarpment 
down the wadi to the point where it 
debouches into the Hisman near 
Qa’ed-Disi. While much more 
fieldwork remains to be done before a 
final account may be given of the 
coordinates of individual galleries, 
panels and epigraphic scatters, and 
before a detailed analysis of their con- 
tent can be attempted, it is clear that 
Wadi Hafir contains a wide variety of 
some of the best-preserved north 
Arabian rock drawings and inscrip- 
tions located so far in this area. 


Among other things, such an analy- 
sis will provide valuable data which 
not only sheds light on linguistic links 
and substrata but has implications for 
the reconstruction of the changing 
ecological conditions out of which the 
constituent members of the Semitic 
language family emerged. 


Close analysis of the later Arabic 
lexicon and comparison with the 
lexicons of the earlier pre-Islamic 
Semitic-language communities have 
provided valuable parallels and 
suggestions concerning the regional 
economy and life-style of the North 
Arabian indigenes. This is especially 
so when these people are considered 


in the light of the north Arabian lexi- 
con as reflected in these inscriptions. 

An important Greek inscription was 
discovered in the seventh season in 
the Hisma. This records a statement 
and greeting: “Romans always con- 
quer. I, Lauricius, wrote, ‘Hail 
Zenon’!” Professor Godfrey Tanner, 
of the University of Newcastle, who 
joined the survey team in the field for 
the eighth season, has worked with Dr 
Jobling on this inscription. The 
inscription has important implications 
for the relationship between the 
Romans and the north Arabian 
indigenes in the second century AD. 
Together with the Nabataean military 
inscriptions of the area, this one 
would appear to elucidate several 
problems. 

Thus, the archaeological and epi- 
graphic data collected during the 
*Aqaba-Ma’an surveys, while still in 
the preliminary stages of their analysis 
and interpretation, would seem to pro- 
vide a considerable range of new evi- 
dence for the reconstruction of the 
history of the human occupation of 
the area. Recent independent studies 
have shown that the depth of the his- 
tory of the human occupation of the 
Atraf al-Sam is extensive and is of 
considerable importance for our 
understanding of the history of the 
Fertile Crescent. The ’Aqaba-Ma’an 
survey is concerned with providing 
archaeological evidence for the 
indigenes of these marginal and desert 
areas. 

If funds are available in the future 
from the Australian Research Council, 
further seasons of exploration and 
research will be undertaken at selec- 
ted sites which have been identified in 
the earlier years of the survey. In par- 
ticular the focus of the research will 
continue to be on the inscriptions and 
rock art of the area and the 
archaeological evidence for the man- 
agement of water resources by the 
north Arabians. Further emphasis will 
also be given to the important mosque 
site and its attendant Kufic inscrip- 
tions, as well as to an extensive collec- 
tion of Kufic inscriptions found in the 
Wadi Rum area which shed light on 
the development of modern-day 
Arabic. kal 





High Commissioner in 
Canada 


News statement by the Acting 
Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and Trade, Mr Michael Duffy, 
on February 9. 


The Acting Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Mr Michael Duffy, 
today announced the appointment of 
Mr Jim Humphreys as Australia’s 
High Commissioner in Canada (and 
as non-resident Commissioner in 
Bermuda). Mr Humphreys will suc- 
ceed Mr Rob Laurie, who has been 
High Commissioner since 1985. 

In announcing the appointment, Mr 
Duffy noted that the relationship with 
Canada was a special one. Australia 
had had an active presence in Canada 
since 1940, and the position of Aus- 
tralian High Commissioner had long 
been filled at a senior level. In 
acknowledgment of the comprehen- 
sive and broad-ranging nature of the 
relationship, Australia also had 
Consulates-General in Toronto and 
Vancouver. 

The appointment of Mr Humphreys 
reflected the importance the Aus- 
tralian Government continued to 
attach to the maintenance of sound 
Government-to-Government relations 
with Canada. 

“Australia and Canada share many 
common traditions, including a com- 
mitment to democratic government, 
freedom of the individual and a 
peaceful resolution of conflicts”, he 
said. “The two countries have worked 
closely together in the pursuit of 
many common objectives in inter- 
national forums such as the United 
Nations and other institutions. Canada 
has been particularly active in UN 
peacekeeping roles, and, like Aus- 
tralia, is an active supporter of the 
role of multilateral bodies in world 
affairs. 

“Australia and Canada also have 
special Commonwealth links and both 
are active members of this unique 
organisation. Australia and Canada are 
currently playing a major role on the 
Committee on Southern Africa set up 
by the Commonwealth Heads of 
Government.” 

Mr Humphreys would be taking up 
his appointment at a time when Aus- 
tralia and Canada would be working 
even more closely together to meet 





the challenges to realise common 
goals in trade and disarmament in the 
changing international agenda. 

The two countries are leading pri- 
mary producers in agriculture and 
minerals. Both countries depend on 
trade for their livelihood. As promi- 
nent members of the Cairns Group, 
they are working closely together in 
the Uruguay Round of Multilateral 
Trade Negotiations seeking a freer 
and fairer international trading 
environment, particularly in 
agriculture. 

Australia has had a long-term 
trading agreement with Canada. The 
current Canada-Australia Trade 
Agreement (CANATA) provides 
reciprocal preferential tariffs for a 
wide range of goods. 

Mr Duffy added that, despite some 
current difficulties, he hoped 
CANATA would continue to under- 





The Secretary of the Department of Foreign Affairs and Trade, Mr Richard Woolcott, right, 





pin the healthy trading relationship 
between the two countries. 

Mr Humphreys joined the Depart- 
ment of Foreign Affairs in 1974, hav- 
ing served for a period as the senior 
Treasury representative in Tokyo. 
From 1978 to 1980 he was Ambassa- 
dor to Denmark and from 1980 to 
1983 Ambassador and Permanent 
Representative to the Organisation for 
Economic Cooperation and Develop- 
ment. Until recently he occupied the 
position of acting Deputy Secretary in 
the Department of Foreign Affairs 
and Trade. 

Mr Humphreys was educated at 
Scotch College, Melbourne, the Uni- 
versity of Melbourne (BCom (Hons)) 
and the London School of Economics 
and Political Science (MSc (Inter- 
national Economics)). 

Mr Humphreys will take up his 
appointment in Ottawa in early April. 





launches Human Rights — Human Obligations, a booklet by Mr Robert Tickner, MP, left, 
at Parliament House, Canberra, on February 16. Photograph by Barry Le Lievre, AOIS. 








STATEMENTS 


High Commissioner in 
New Zealand 


Statement issued by the 
Acting Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Mr Michael 
Duffy, on February 16. 


The Acting Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Michael Duffy, 
today announced the appointment of 
Mr Robert Laurie as Australia’s High 
Commissioner in New Zealand. Mr 
Laurie succeeds Mr William 
McKinnon, who died in December 
last year. 
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Churnside, at Birukmarri Aboriginal Art Gallery, Fremantle, 
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In announcing the appointment, Mr 


Duffy stressed the importance and 
closeness of relations between Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand. 


“This is exemplified by the recently 


strengthened and expanded Closer 
Economic Relations Agreement,” he 
said. “In politics, defence, business, 
the law, sport and the arts there is 
close contact between the two 
countries. The level of trans-Tasman 
trade and degree of cooperation 
between the two countries reflects the 
importance of each country to the 
other and the need for a continuing 
close working contact. 

“Beyond the bilateral relationship, 
Australia and New Zealand share a 
common interest in strengthening the 
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Assistant Professor Asanee Chooarun, of the Faculty of Fine Arts, Poh Chang Campus, Bangkok, with the director of the gallery, Mrs 
Western Australia, on February 21. Photograph by Pat McArdell, AOIS. 


international trading system within a 
multilateral framework. Active partici- 
pation in the Cairns Group is an 
important example of the close coop- 
eration between the two countries, a 
further reflection of which is the pro- 
posal to hold the next ministerial 
meeting of the Cairns Group in New 
Zealand in March this year.” 

Mr Laurie joined the then Depart- 
ment of External Affairs in 1958 and 
has served in Colombo, Moscow, 
Washington, Hong Kong, New Delhi 
and Rangoon. From 1977 to 1980, he 
was Ambassador to Poland and Czech- 
oslovakia and he has been High Com- 
missioner to Canada since May 1985. 

Mr Laurie will take up his appoint- 
ment shortly. 
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Reviewing approach to 
Common Fund 


Joint statement issued by the 
Ministers for Foreign Affairs 
and Trade, Senator Gareth 
Evans, and Primary Industries 
and Energy, Mr John Kerin, 
on February 22. 


Australia will work in conjunction 
with other countries for the adoption 
of rules and procedures to make the 
United Nations Conference on Trade 
and Development Common Fund for 
Commodities effective and 
cost-efficient. 

The Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans, and 
the Minister for Primary Industries 
and Energy, Mr John Kerin, said this 
today in announcing that the Govern- 
ment had completed a review of 
Australia’s approach to the Common 
Fund. 

The Common Fund Agreement, 
concluded in 1980, has to date been 
ratified by 103 countries. While Aus- 
tralia ratified in 1981, it was only 
recently that all conditions were met 
to enable the agreement to be brought 


into force. This will be done at a 
meeting of ratifying countries in New 
York on June 19. 

The ministers said the Common 
Fund had been established to further 
cooperation between developed and 
developing countries in international 
trade in commodities. The review had 
therefore taken into consideration 
Australia’s close relations and cooper- 
ation with developing countries 
including members of the Cairns 
Group. 

The Common Fund comprises two 
elements. A primary function of the 
agreement, when negotiated, was that 
the Common Fund would contribute 
to the financing of buffer stocks 
within the framework of International 
Commodity Agreements (the First 
Account of the fund). A second func- 
tion was to fund measures aimed at 
improving the structural conditions in 
commodity markets and enhancing 
the competitiveness and prospects of 
particular commodities (the Second 
Account). 

The ministers said Australia had 
supported the concept of the Com- 
mon Fund at the time of its nego- 
tiation. Since then, however, there 
had been significant changes in inter- 
national trade and the commodity 


environment. As a result, the useful- 
ness of the First Account needed to 
be reassessed in the light of changed 
attitudes towards ICAs with buffer- 
stock provisions. A number of ratify- 
ing countries had already indicated 
that they would be placing greater 
emphasis on Second Account activi- 
ties, which embrace research and 
development, productivity improve- 
ments, marketing, new uses for com- 
modities and vertical diversification. 
The ministers said Australia was ready 
to work with other countries to make 
the Common Fund effective and cost- 
efficient, and that they would be 
keeping the operation of the fund 
under review. 

The ministers indicated that the 
Government was aware of misgivings 
about the Common Fund within the 
Australian commodity industries and 
would therefore consult industry rep- 
resentatives on its operation before the 
agreement came into force. 

Australia’s contribution to the First 
Account, set by an agreed formula, is 
currently estimated at about $4.8 mil- 
lion, to be paid over three years. Pay- 
ments to the Second Account are 
voluntary and in 1980 Australia 
announced a contribution of $5.5 
million. 





The Australian Ambassador and Permanent Representative to the Australian Permanent Mission to the United Nations in Vienna, Mr M. 





J. Wilson, seated, signs the 1988 UN Convention against Illicit Traffic in Narcotic Drugs and Psychotic Substances on February 14. Around 
him are Mr K. Opoku, UN Legal Liaison Officer, left, Mr C. Fogarty, of the Attorney-General’s Department, Canberra, Mr M. Harrison, 
First Secretary at the Australian Permanent Mission, Ms M. Anstee, director of the UN in Vienna, and Mr E. Zdrojowy, a senior officer at 
the UN in Vienna. Fifty-nine States have signed the convention, which will come into force on the 90th day after 20 States have lodged the 
instrument of ratification with the Secretary-General of the UN. 
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Australian aid to 
Mozambique: Commonwealth 
initiative 

Talks resume on fish- 


eries cooperation with 
USSR 


GATT panel on US sugar 
imports gets under way 


$1.5m Australian emer- 
gency assistance to 
Sudan 


$1.5m aid package for 
Thai-Cambodia border 


Overseas talks by Minis- 
ter for Trade Negoti- 
ations 


Afghanistan: withdrawal 
of Soviet forces 


Australian emergency 
aid for Tonga 


- Australian emergency 


assistance to Kurdish 
refugees 


Visit to Australia by 
Zimbabwean Deputy Minis- 
ter for Trade and 
Commerce. 


Visit to Australia by 
the Indonesian Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, Mr 
Ali Alatas 


Issued by 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs 


and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans 


The Minister for Primary Indust- 
ries and Energy, Mr John Kerin, 
and the Acting Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, Mr 
Michael Duffy 


The Minister for Trade Negoti- 
ations, Mr Michael Duffy, and 

the Minister for Primary Indust- 
ries and Energy, Mr John Kerin 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans 


The Acting Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Mr Michael 
Duffy 


The Minister for Trade Negoti- 
ations, Mr Michael Duffy 


The Acting Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Mr Michael 
Duffy 


The Acting Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Mr Kim 
Beazley 

The Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans 


Department of Foreign Affairs 
and Trade 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans 


eee 


Parliament 
OPE Ree ee ol ES Su 

The following subjects were dealt with 

in February. 

(R) indicates the House of Representa- 

tives and (S) the Senate. 


28.2.89 Illegal arms shipment from 
Britain (R) . 
Accredited Soviet and Aus- 
tralian media representatives 
(R) | 
Diplomats: travel restrictions 
(R) 
Armed forces and military 
spending (R) 
Visit to Australia by African 
leaders (R) 
1977 Geneva Protocols (R) 


Department of Foreign Affairs 
and Trade: public relations (R) ` 


South Africa (R) 


Uranium-enrichment regu- 
lations: breaches (R) 


Premises leased by Soviet 
Union in Canberra (R) 


Palau (R) 

Timber imports from Malaysia 
(R) : ; 

Countries governed by original : 





inhabitants (R) l 
Food and Agricultural Organ- 
isation budget (R) 
Diplomatic service: Africa (R) f 
Third World debt (R) ` 
Aid projects: effect on environ- , ` 
ment (R) 
Fiji (R) 
Mozambique: Mr Ian Grey (R) 
Yugoslav Consulate (R) | 


Grants to Ethiopia, Tanzania, 
Mozambique and Tanzania 
(R) 

Australian Ambassador to Ire- | 
land (S) 

North-West Cape (S) f 

Trade: New Zealand (S) 

Visits to Australia by United 
States journalists (S) 

Dr Kurt Waldheim (S) | 

Mr Al Akbar Muhammad (S) 

Trans-Tasman quarantine 
administration (S) 

Special visits program (S) 

International law: committee 

(S) 

Aid to Bangladesh (S) 


The full text of all Parliamentary ques- 
tions may be obtained from the Hansard 
Office, Parliament House, Canberra, 
ACT, 2600. ‘ 
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Campaigning to eliminate chemical weapons 


Australia is a prominent campaigner against chemical 
weapons, the use of which has flared in recent years, after 
being largely dormant since 1918. Australia made its 
latest initiative in the quest for a world agreement to ban 
these weapons on March 6, when the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans, 
announced that a conference on the subject would be 
held in Canberra in September. Government and indus- 
try from around the world would be invited. (See Page 
55.) Australia’s views on chemical weapons and its com- 
mitment to their elimination were clearly expressed in 
the statement its Ambassador for Disarmament, Mr 
David Reese, presented to the Paris Conference on 
Chemical Weapons on January 10. (Page 56.) The final 
declaration of that conference, adopted on January 11, 


set out the beliefs and aims of the participating countries. 
(Page 57.) It was welcomed the next day by the Acting 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Mr Kim Beazley. 
(Page 58.) Australian and United States officials, includ- 
ing Senator Evans in Canberra and the US Secretary of 
State, Mr James Baker, subsequently had talks on how 
best to build on the momentum generated by the confer- 
ence in Paris, and on March 6 Senator Evans in Canberra 
and Mr Baker in Vienna simultaneously announced the 
conference to be held in Australia. (Page 59.) On March 
30 in Washington, the B’nai B’rith International Sym- 
posium heard Australia’s message on chemical weapons 
from the Australian Ambassador to the United Nations, 
Mr Rawdon Dalrymple. (Page 59.) 
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CHEMICAL WEAPONS fim 





Australia gives lead 
on chemical weapons 
N egotiations in the Conference 
on Disarmament on a compre- 
hensive Chemical Weapons Conven- 
tion banning these weapons in all 
environments for all time have been 
under way for some 20 years, but 
recent events have moved us closer to 
this major disarmament goal. 

In Paris on January 13 this year, 
Australia and 148 other countries 
signed a declaration against chemical 
weapons. In this declaration the inter- 
national community rejected the use 
of chemical weapons in violation of 
the 1925 Protocol, and gave a shot in 
the arm to the Geneva talks by calling 
for the early completion of an agree- 
ment to destroy existing chemical- 
weapons stocks and to ensure that 
they are never produced again. 

On March 6, the Australian Minis- 
ter for Foreign Affairs and Trade, 
Senator Gareth Evans, announced 
that Australia would be host to a 
government-industry conference on 
chemical weapons. 

Why another conference? Australia 
is keen to build on the momentum 
generated by the Paris conference, 
and to help produce results in the 
negotiations in Geneva, thereby lead- 
ing to the early conclusion of a global 
convention. It has become clear to 
diplomatic negotiators and technical 
experts that industry has a vital role to 
play in setting the scene for an inter- 
national agreement and in making 
sure that it is workable. 

The Government-Industry Confer- 
ence on Chemical Weapons will bring 
together governments and chemical 
industries from a wide range of 
countries to raise awareness about the 
problem of chemical weapons and to 
consider ways in which they can work 
together to bring about a global ban. 
Industry representatives meet 
occasionally in Geneva to discuss with 
government officials the complex 
issue of verifying a chemical-weapons 
ban. 

But the Australian conference will 
be the first opportunity for the world 
chemical industry to declare its sup- 
port publicly for this disarmament 
work and to make known its willing- 
ness to forge a partnership with gov- 
ernments to eliminate chemical 
weapons. 





Why should Australia be host to 
this conference? Australia has been in 
the forefront of efforts to eliminate 
chemical weapons, working energeti- 
cally at the Conference on Disarma- 
ment to help bring about a global 
convention. Australian experts help 
the United Nations Secretary-General 
to investigate reports of chemical- 
weapons use, and have obtained con- 
sensus support for Australia’s United 
Nations resolutions on chemical 
weapons. 

We have also been working to raise 
regional awareness about chemical | 
weapons, as a result of an initiative 
announced by the Prime Minister, Mr 
Bob Hawke, in June 1988. Australian 
officials have visited South-East Asia, 
Indo-China and the South Pacific to 
raise awareness of the problem of 
chemical weapons and to promote 
understanding of and support for the 
Chemical Weapons Convention. A 
regional workshop in support of the 
convention will be held in Canberra 
in August. 

In addition, Australia leads a group 
of Western countries which discusses 
export controls on chemicals that 
could be used for weapons manufac- 
ture. Most importantly, the Australian 
chemical industry has been behind 
the Government’s work all the way. A 
good example of how government and 
industry can cooperate in an imaginat- 
ive way was seen in the trial inspec- 
tion of a chemical plant near 
Melbourne last November, to test and 
further develop the inspection pro- 
visions of the draft Chemical Weapons 
Convention. 

International public concern about 
the use of chemical weapons in recent 
years, and the risk that chemical- 
weapons programs could make it 
more difficult to achieve the elimin- 
ation of these weapons, mean that an 
effective and verifiable international 
agreement must be concluded as early 
as possible. The Government-Industry 
Conference on Chemical Weapons 
will be an important step in that 
direction. 

Planning for the conference, which 
will be held in Canberra from Sep- 
tember 18 to 22, is well under way. 
Formal invitations have been sent to 
the 40 member countries of the Con- 
ference on Disarmament, as well as to 
a wide range of other countries which 
have an interest in chemical weapons. 
The Australian Government is 
anxious to ensure that the conference 
draws key players in chemical- 


weapons issues, and is geographically, 
politically and industrially 
representative. 


With this in mind, an important 
element in organising the conference 
has been an extensive series of consul- 
tations with a range of countries 
which will be represented at it. Senior 
officials from the Department of 
Foreign Affairs and Trade have 
visited key countries to gain support 
for and attendance at the conference. 
The views so obtained from govern- 
ments and industry of participating 
countries will be useful as planning 
proceeds. 


The composition of national del- 
egations to the conference will be left 
for participating countries to deter- 
mine. We have urged countries to 
bear in mind that the conference is 
intended to be a “working” confer- 
ence, designed to bring together gov- 
ernments and their industries. We 
have urged them to consider how best 
to compose their delegations to pro- 
mote government-industry dialogue. 
The Australian delegation will include 
government officials, chemical pro- 
ducers, traders, industry associations 
and trade unions. 


In discussions with participating 
governments and industry, Australian 
officials have outlined what we see as 
the aims of the conference. The cen- 
tral aim is to bring government and 
industry together to cooperate closely 
in efforts which support the early con- 
clusion of a comprehensive conven- 
tion banning chemical weapons. We 
hope that the conference will serve as 
a starting point for a future partner- 
ship between government and indus- 
try on chemical-weapons issues. 


The conference will enable industry 
to throw its weight publicly behind 
the negotiations in Geneva for a com- 
prehensive convention. Participants 
will have an opportunity to endorse 
the future convention as the only dur- 
able solution to the problem of chemi- 
cal weapons. The conference also 
aims to sensitise industry to the risks 
of inadvertent diversion of legitimate 
civil chemical products to the manu- 
facture of chemical weapons. It will 
provide a forum for the international 
chemical industry to reject publicly 
any such diversion of its products. 


The conference should also give 
governments and industry ideas on 
ways of ensuring that the convention 
banning chemical weapons is work- 
able and is observed by all countries. 
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Australia is sensitive to possible pit- 
falls which may arise in a conference 
of this type. In our discussions with 
other countries and with industry we 
are paying particular attention to 
ensuring that the conference makes a 
positive contribution to the process 
under way in Geneva, without dupli- 
cating the detailed work that is going 
on there. 

Fundamental to our approach is the 
idea that the chemical industry has 
produced major benefits for mankind 
in all spheres of life. Joint govern- 


ment and industry action against 
chemical weapons will enhance the 
reputation and viability of the world 
chemical industry and enable it to 
continue to play a constructive role in 
the economies of developed and 
developing countries alike, by provid- 
ing equipment, chemicals and exper- 
tise for peaceful purposes. 

Australia will be investing consider- 
able effort to ensure that the confer- 
ence emphasises the need for 
cooperation between government and 
industry in the work to conclude an 


international convention, promotes 
understanding of the complexities of 
eliminating chemical weapons, and 
stimulates a joint thrust by govern- 
ments and industry to avoid any 
association with chemical warfare. 

Governments for their part will 
focus on the need to work with indus- 
try to secure early support for an 
effective verification of a global CW 
ban and to protect the free and non- 
discriminatory exchange of chemicals 
and technology for peaceful purposes 
and economic development. 





Statement to Paris 
conference 


The following statement was 
delivered by the Australian 
Ambassador for Disarmament, 
Mr David Reese, to the Paris 
Conference on Chemical 
Weapons on January 10. 


t is an honour to present 

Australia’s statement at this inter- 
national conference and, on behalf of 
the Australian Government, to thank 
the Government of France for its 
imagination and generosity in con- 
vening this unique conference. 

This conference provides us with 
the opportunity to focus international 
attention on the scourge of chemical 
weapons and to resolve collectively to 
translate the possibility of eliminating 
chemical weapons into reality. 

Chemical weapons are different 
from other arms. They arouse deep 
feelings of horror and of psychological 
aversion because of their silence, their 
lack of easy identification, their 
delayed, lingering effects and their 
indiscriminate killing of combatants 
and non-combatants alike. 

With recent and regrettable excep- 
tions, chemical weapons have been 
used relatively rarely since 1918. 
Apart from the moral and ethical con- 
siderations involved, their military 
utility has not been convincing. 

Until recently chemical weapons 
seemed increasingly obsolete: a tragic 
by-product of the industrial revol- 
ution, and the misapplication of sci- 
ence brought about by World War I. 
However, with the recent resurgence 
of chemical-weapons use, the world 
now risks becoming immune to the 
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horror of chemical weapons. 1988 was 
the worst year for the use of chemical 
weapons since 1918, a recidivism our 
grandparents would surely denounce. 
The idea that chemical weapons were 
on their way to the footnotes of his- 
tory books can no longer be assumed. 


At a time when the pace and inten- 
sity of international efforts to ban 
chemical weapons have increased, the 
reports of chemical-weapons use are 
most disturbing. The negotiations to 
outlaw chemical weapons in the con- 
ference on disarmament have reached 
an advanced stage. To get rid of these 
weapons, we must now act 
deliberately and decisively: we must 
prevent the spread of chemical 
weapons and secure complete 
chemical-weapons disarmament. Can 
the international community meet this 
challenge and boost the political will 
to achieve an early and complete ban? 
I believe it can. 


Australia considers the 1925 
Geneva Protocol to be the fundamen- 
tal legal instrument outlawing the use 
of chemical weapons. We have with- 
drawn our original reservations to the 
protocol. We urge all those who main- 
tain reservations to the treaty to with- 
draw them and we urge nations which 
have not adhered to the treaty to do 
so. We welcome the announcements 
already made at this conference by a 
number of countries that they have 
taken such steps. 


We support the efforts of the 
Secretary-General to investigate 
promptly allegations of chemical- 
weapons use. It is gratifying that the 
international community has for the 
past two years expressed its unani- 
mous support for chemical disarma- 
ment through resolutions of the 
General Assembly. This general will- 
ingness to outlaw chemical weapons 


should be further strengthened by the 
holding of this conference. 


Australia is fortunate to inhabit a 
chemical-weapons-free environment. 
We want it to stay that way. We want 
our region to be free of chemical 
weapons in a world that is free of 
chemical weapons. We are greatly dis- 
turbed by the evidence of the spread 
of chemical weapons. Unhappily, 
there are signs that the relative cheap- 
ness and simplicity of chemical 
weapons make them attractive to some 
nations. We believe, however, that 
chemical weapons cannot of them- 
selves ensure the security of the pos- 
sessors, let alone be morally justifiable. 


Australia has undertaken a number 
of initiatives to strengthen the inter- 
national commitment to eliminate 
chemical weapons. These include: 


Participating vigorously in the work of 
the conference on disarmament; 

Introducing interim measures, such as 
export controls; 

Convening discussions on export con- 
trols with a group of like-minded 
countries; 

Developing a dialogue with our 
chemical industry; and 

Conducting a series of consultations 
with nations in our region about 
chemical issues. 


Australia is encouraged by the pro- 
gress made during the past two years 
in the Conference on Disarmament to 
develop a convention providing for a 
comprehensive and global ban on 
chemical weapons. We believe that all 
the major conceptual issues, and many 
of the details, have been resolved, but 
we want a treaty that is adequately 
verifiable, by which we mean that its 
detailed mechanisms are sufficient to 
give us confidence that other States 
parties [to it] are complying with it. 
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At the same time we must be care- 
ful not to create a bureaucratic struc- 
ture that is focused excessively on any 
one area of the civil industry. Moni- 
toring of the civil chemical industry 
should be cooperative and consulta- 
tive. We think this will lead to a 
sharing of perspectives between gov- 
ernment and industry: both will see 
that their security and wellbeing 
depend on renouncing any linkage to 
chemical-weapons production. 

The statements of President-elect 
Bush are another source of encour- 
agement to Australia. We are pleased 
to note his personal commitment to a 
chemical-weapons ban and recall that 
it was Mr Bush who tabled the draft 
chemical-weapons treaty in the Con- 
ference on Disarmament in April 
1984. We will continue to work 
cooperatively with the United States 
and others in the Conference on Dis- 
armament and elsewhere. 

In order to prepare ourselves and 
our industry for the chemical-weapons 
convention, and in order to make 
clear our political decision not to 
acquire chemical weapons or be 
associated with their manufacture, 
Australia has implemented export 
controls on 30 chemicals which we 


have identified as precursors of 
chemical weapons. In addition, we 
have convened ad-hoc and informal 
consultations among 20 chemical 
exporters with the aim of: 


Reinforcing the norms against 
chemical-weapons proliferation; 
Ensuring that our industries are not, 
even inadvertently, contributing to 

the spread of chemical weapons. 


We believe this effort has had the 
beneficial effect of stimulating a dia- 
logue between government and indus- 
try in chemical-exporting nations. We 
also believe that we have contributed 
to restraining chemical weapons’ pro- 
liferation. Australia intends to con- 
tinue this active role. 


In order to deepen our dialogue 
with our regional partners on chemi- 
cal disarmament, Prime Minister 
Hawke announced in June 1988 that 
we would launch a cooperative effort 
with the countries in our neighbour- 
hood. We have so far had discussions 
with a number of nations in South- 
East Asia, and will continue this pro- 
cess in 1989. We believe that both we 
and our regional partners have gained 
insights into each other’s thinking 
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about chemical disarmament. Our 
regional dialogue is a model which we 
commend to others as one way of pro- 
moting the universality of the treaty. 

The decision to acquire chemical 
precursors and to make chemical 
weapons is a political act: it requires a 
political response. 

The function and the opportunity 
of this conference — a rarity in 
international affairs — is for the 
whole world community to act collec- 
tively — 


To reinforce the norms against 
chemical weapons; 

To make a commitment to an effec- 
tive and verifiable chemical- 
weapons convention that is 
comprehensive in scope and univer- 
sal in character; 


— thereby enhancing the security and 
wellbeing of all. Australia is prepared 
to apply the necessary effort to further 
that goal. 

In 1989 we must ensure that 
encouraging progress elsewhere in 
arms control is not obscured by a 
growing poisonous cloud. Chemical 
weapons have been called a “higher 
form of killing”, but in reality they 
are a barbarous perversion of the sci- 
ence and technology which have 
brought about so many brilliant 
advances in our times. Let us resolve 
to use and pursue these benefits of 
science, and to protect such advances 
from the taint and acrid corruption of 
chemical warfare. 

It is 64 years since our predecessors 
met in Geneva to negotiate and pro- 
duce the 1925 protocol. This meeting 
honours their efforts, and issues a new 
challenge: to take the final step and 
ban chemical weapons completely. 

Let us get on with the practical 
work of negotiating that ban in Geneva. 


Final declaration of the Paris 
Conference on Chemical 
Weapons, adopted by consensus 
on January 11. 

The representatives of States par- 
ticipating in the Conference on the 
Prohibition of Chemical Weapons, 
bringing together States Parties to the 
Geneva Protocol of 1925 and other 
interested States in Paris from 7 to 11 
January 1989, solemnly declare the 
following: 


1. The participating States are deter- 
mined to promote international 
peace and security throughout the 
world in accordance with the Char- 
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ter of the United Nations and to 
pursue effective disarmament 
measures. In this context, they are 
determined to prevent any recourse 
to chemical weapons by completely 
eliminating them. They solemnly 
affirm their commitments not to 
use chemical weapons and con- 
demn such use. They recall their 
serious concern at recent violations 
as established and condemned by 
the competent organs of the 
United Nations. They support the 
humanitarian assistance given to 
the victims affected by chemical 
weapons. 

2. The participating States recognise 
the importance and continuing val- 
idity of the protocol for the prohib- 
ition of the use in war of 
asphyxiating, poisonous or other 
gases and bacteriological methods 
of warfare, signed on 17 June 1925 
in Geneva. The States Parties to 
the protocol solemnly reaffirm the 
prohibition as established in it. 
They call upon all States which 
have not yet done so to accede to 
the protocol. 

3. The participating States stress the 
necessity of concluding, at an early 
date, a convention on the prohib- 
ition of the development, pro- 
duction, stockpiling and use of all 
chemical weapons, and on their 
destruction. This convention shall 
be global and comprehensive and 
effectively verifiable. It should be 





of unlimited duration. To this end, 
they call on the Conference on 
Disarmament in Geneva to 
redouble its efforts, as a matter of 
urgency, to resolve expeditiously 
the remaining issues and to con- 
clude the convention at the earliest 
date. All States are requested to 
make, in an appropriate way, a sig- 
nificant contribution to the nego- 
tiations in Geneva by undertaking 
efforts in the relevant fields. The 
participating States therefore 
believe that any State wishing to 
contribute to these negotiations 
should be able to do so. In 
addition, in order to achieve as 
soon as possible the indispensable 
universal character of the conven- 
tion, they call upon all States to 
become parties thereto as soon as it 
is concluded. 

4. The participating States are gravely 
concerned by the growing danger 
posed to international peace and 
security by the risk of the use of 
chemical weapons as long as such 
weapons remain and are spread. In 
this context, they stress the need 
for the early conclusion and entry 
into force of the convention, which 
will be established on a non- 
discriminatory basis. They deem it 
necessary, in the meantime, for 
each State to exercise restraint and 
to act responsibly in accordance 
with the purpose of the present 
declaration. 


5. The participating States confirm 
their full support for the United 
Nations in the discharge of its 
indispensable role, in conformity 
with its charter. They affirm that 
the United Nations provides a 
framework and an instrument 
enabling the international com- 
munity to exercise vigilance with 
respect to the prohibition of the 
use of chemical weapons. They 
confirm their support for appropri- 
ate and effective steps taken by the 
United Nations in this respect in 
conformity with its charter. They 
further reaffirm their full support 
for the Secretary-General in 
carrying out his responsibilities for 
investigations in the event of 
alleged violations of the Geneva 
Protocol. They express their wish 
for early completion of the work 
undertaken to strengthen the 
efficiency of existing procedures 
and call for the cooperation of all 
States, in order to facilitate the 
action of the Secretary-General. 

6. The participating States, recalling 
the Final Document of the first 
Special Session of the United 
Nations General Assembly devoted 
to Disarmament in 1978, underline 
the need to pursue with determi- 
nation their efforts to secure gen- 
eral and complete disarmament 
under effective international con- 
trol, so as to ensure the right of all 
States to peace and security. 





Minister welcomes 
declaration 


Statement by the Acting 
Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and Trade, Mr Kim Beazley, 
on January 12. 


T he Acting Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Mr Kim 
Beazley, today welcomed the declar- 
ation against chemical weapons which 
was adopted by 149 countries in Paris 
yesterday. 

He commended the French Gov- 
ernment for its initiative in hosting 
this historically significant meeting. 

He said the problem of the spread 
and use of chemical weapons war- 
ranted urgent political action. In 
Paris, the international community 
had signalled clearly its rejection of 
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any chemical-weapons use in violation 
of the 1925 Geneva Protocol. 

Recent examples of chemical war- 
fare, and signs that more countries 
might include them in their national 
arsenals, posed a serious threat to the 
global security environment. 

All countries agreed that the real 
solution to the chemical-weapons 
threat was the early negotiation of an 
effective and verifiable global ban on 
their development and possession. 

Australia is an active participant in 
the negotiations in the Conference on 
Disarmament in Geneva for a Chemi- 
cal Weapons Convention. Diplomatic 
and technical experts are working 
intensively to achieve an international 
agreement, in cooperation with the 
chemical industry. 

Mr Beazley said the Paris confer- 
ence would give a shot in the arm to 
the talks in Geneva. The final declar- 
ation was an important international 


document which reinforced the exist- 
ing ban on chemical-weapons use, and 
called for the early conclusion of an 
outright ban. Other important devel- 
opments in Paris were the 
undertakings by several countries for 
the first time to abide by the ban on 
chemical-weapons use, and the 
announcement by the Soviet Union 
that it would start destroying its 
chemical-weapons arsenal. 

Mr Beazley also welcomed the 
widespread participation of Asian and 
Pacific countries in the Paris confer- 
ence. Although the Conference on 
Disarmament was limited to 40 mem- 
ber countries, he said, it was vital to 
draw support for chemical disarma- 
ment from the entire international 
community. Australia had begun con- 
sultations with its regional neighbours 
to work towards a chemical-weapons 
ban. 








Major conference in 
Australia 


Statement made by the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and Trade, Senator Gareth 
Evans, on March 6. 


he Minister for Foreign Affairs 

and Trade, Senator Gareth 
Evans, announced today that Australia 
would host a major international 
chemical-weapons conference later 
this year. 

The conference will bring together 
governments and representatives of 
the international chemical industry to 
discuss the growing problem of the 
international trade in feedstocks, plant 
and equipment which are able to be 
used for chemical-weapons purposes. 

This initiative is being announced 
simultaneously by the United States 
Secretary of State, Mr James Baker, in 
Vienna today to the meeting of 
Foreign Ministers of countries partici- 
pating in the talks on Conventional 
Forces in Europe. 

The initiative follows discussions 
between Australian United States 


officials, and between Senator Evans 

and Mr James Baker, about how best 
to build on the momentum generated 
by the Paris Conference on Chemical 
Weapons in January. 

The date of the conference, and 
details relating to participation in it, 
are still to be finalised. 

Senator Evans said that for some 
time Australia had been actively 
developing measures to address the 
problem of the spread of chemical 
weapons. Since 1985, Australia had 
brought together representatives of 
industrial nations which export certain 
relevant chemicals to ensure that their 
industries were not associated even 
inadvertently with the production of 
chemical weapons. This group, which 
met regularly in Paris, had now 
become known as the Australia Group. 

In June 1988, the Prime Minister 
Mr Bob Hawke, had announced the 
launching of a regional initiative to 
work cooperatively with Australia’s 
neighbours to prevent the spread of 
these horrific weapons to the region 
and, following a recent program of 
regional visits by an Australian 
officials team, a regional seminar was 
being planned for later this year (pre- 
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liminary talks had been held last week 
with Foreign Minister Alatas on the 
possibility of Indonesia co-hosting it). 

Australia is a leading participant in 
the negotiations in the Conference on 
Disarmament for a Chemical 
Weapons Convention which will ban 
chemical weapons globally for all time. 

Senator Evans said Australia had 
had productive dialogue with other 
governments and the chemical indus- 
try for some time, including as leader 
of the Australia Group, on how best 
to advance the objective of preventing 
the spread of chemical weapons while 
not impeding the legitimate activities 
of the civil chemical industry. One 
clear lesson from these discussions 
had been the need to work closely 
with the chemical industry. 

He praised the collaboration of the 
Australian industry and its peak coun- 
cils for their willingness to work with 
the Government to achieve practical 
solutions and said that the proposed 
conference — designed to bring 
together governments and chemical- 
industry representatives in a joint 
problem-solving dialogue — would 
benefit from that background of close 
relations in the host country. 





Confronting barbarities 
with determination 


Address by the Australian 
Ambassador to the United 
Nations, Mr Rawdon 
Dalrymple, to the B’nai B’rith 
International Symposium, 
Washington, DC, on March 30. 


M ay I thank you for the 
honour you have done me 


and Australia by offering this oppor- 
tunity to give you our thoughts about 
a major problem confronting govern- 
ments — large, medium and small, all 
around the world. This is no mere 
rhetorical point. I recall that our then 
Prime Minister Malcolm Fraser, when 
he received your gold medal in 1980, 
said: “You represent an organisation 
which has demonstrated the serious- 
ness of its concern for human dignity 
and justice over the years.” 

Unfortunately, human dignity and 
the right to live free from the terror 
of chemical warfare are being eroded 
by the spread of the chemicals, the 





equipment, the plants and the tech- 
nology for making chemical weapons. 
I would like to explain to you today 
why Australia is so involved in efforts 
to halt this spread, and in parallel 
efforts to rid the world of these 
ghastly weapons, for all time and in 
all environments. 

I should start by congratulating the 
B’nai B’rith for putting this unsavoury 
but topical subject on its agenda, and 
organising a full day’s seminar on it. 
Issues relating to chemical weapons 
are not glamorous or intriguing 
aspects of diplomacy: but they are 
urgent, threatening and growing in 
importance. 

There is always a temptation for 
international diplomacy to sweep diffi- 
cult and unpleasant problems under 
the carpet. One of the lessons of the 
multifarious barbarities of the 20th 
century is that the only way to deal 
with such problems is to confront 
them openly and with determination. 


Why is CW so horrible? 


It can be argued, and is by some 
military professionals, that the form of 
weapon used in war is irrelevant — 
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only its efficiency and battlefield 
effectiveness count. This attitude 
seems to Australia to be too glib. CW 
is different because it is perceived to 
be different, its nature — slow, silent, 
indiscriminate, killing or maiming 
military and civilians alike — arouses 
deep psychological aversion. 

Some have argued that this aversion 
stems from the atavistic fear of 
asphyxiation which causes some of the 
primary impulses in human beings. 
For many — and I think in particular 
of the thousands of Australian troops 
who were casualties of poison gas in 
World War I — the horror of chemi- 
cal weapons arises directly from the 
immediate memories of the Flanders 
fields and other chemical battles. 

For whatever reason, however, 
there is no doubt that there is a 
special dimension — even a political 
dimension — to chemical warfare that 
does not attach to conventional 
weapons. Perhaps it is also our revul- 
sion at individual governments 
exploiting the benefits of scientific 
and technological advances, which we 
expect to be put to good use on behalf 
of the whole of society. This disturb- 
ing diversion of intellectual endeavour 
to aberrant ends is caught in the chill- 
ing encomium of these weapons as “a 
higher form of killing” by one of the 
early architects of chemical warfare. 


The problem 


Unfortunately, in one sense, the 
industrial revolution which produced 
sO many stunning advances also gave 
us the capability to produce the mod- 
ern version of chemical weapons. 
Chemical weapons are cheap, easy to 
make and hard to defend against. 
These are relevant considerations for 
a country like Australia, since much 
of our country lies in a tropical 
environment where defences would be 
especially burdensome. 

Even worse, the informal, but 
largely effective norms against CW, 
which grew out of the horrors of 
World War I and which were 
embodied in the Geneva Protocol of 
1925, are being eroded. While those 
norms largely held for the period 
1918-1980 (with a few exceptions), 
the past decade has seen the massive 
use of CW and its acquisition by a 
number of countries. The precise 
number of proliferants can be 
debated; the trend is unambiguous. 

At its root, the problem of the 
spread of chemical weapons is a pol- 
itical problem: we are witnessing the 
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clear, deliberate calculation by certain 
countries that they want chemical 
weapons and will take whatever steps 


are necessary, if they can, to get them. 


The effort against the spread of 
chemical weapons must be primarily a 
political and diplomatic effort, there is 
no technical fix. 


The solution 


Fortunately, the past 19 years have 
seen quiet but steady work being done 
to reach effective ways to ban these 
weapons. This international effort 
draws on the earlier work that led to 
the 1925 protocol and aims to go 
beyond that protocol, to provide a 
convention banning altogether the 
development, production, stockpile, 
transport and use of chemical 
weapons: it also provides for the 
supervised destruction of existing 
stocks. Since 1978, this work in the 
Conference on Disarmament in 
Geneva has grown in importance and 
advanced in its content. 

A seminal point was the tabling in 
1984 by then Vice-President Bush of 
a complete text of a draft treaty. That 
major development has improved the 
work of the conference: with a new 
Soviet approach in recent years there 
has been rapid progress to the point 
where most of the major conceptual 
issues, and many of the details, have 
been resolved. There is, however, a 
considerable amount of technical 
detail still awaiting resolution. 

I need hardly tell an audience such 
as this that no treaty in and of itself 
will change politico-military realities. 
The treaty can embody political 
decisions already taken and it can cre- 
ate norms that, over time, gain wide- 
spread acceptance and authority. 
Obviously, the very act of adhering to 
the treaty represents a political com- 
mitment, and is in itself a valuable 
asset against the further spread of 
chemical weapons. 

But we must have more than that. 
To be truly useful, the treaty must 
have intrusive and elaborate verifi- 
cation provisions. These provisions are 
now being developed in Geneva and 
will be uniquely complex. They will 
be not only indicators of a commit- 
ment to the purposes of the treaty, 
they will also be guarantees of the 
integrity of the treaty. 

Now, as I said, no treaty binds 
except with ropes of paper, but that is 
true of all treaties. We want a treaty 
that holds together also because its 
adherents see that it gives them some- 


thing really worth while, furthering 
their own interests. In other words, it 
must offer an enhanced and more 
stable security environment. The 
treaty must be adequately verifiable to 
give assurances to its parties that all 
have gained from the removal of the 
threat of chemical weapons. 

The treaty must also be workable. If 
its provisions are too prescriptive and 
rigid, it will simply not work and the 
international chemical industry will 
simply not cooperate. 

At the heart of the negotiations, 
therefore, is the intensely difficult but 
compelling task of finding the right 
balance between security benefits and 
commercial realities, which also 
addresses the risks of CW proliferation 
without the treaty, and the risks of 
cheating under an imperfectly 
designed and monitored regime. 

Australia believes that those judg- 
ments are close to resolution, that the 
negotiations in Geneva are close to 
success. Specifically, we are confident 
that a treaty capable of attracting very 
broad support, as it will need to do, 
will emerge in the foreseeable future, 
perhaps within two years. 

One of the unforeseen but import- 
ant benefits of negotiating such a 
complex treaty (the current version of 
the rolling text is over 150 pages, 
whereas the 1925 protocol was less 
than one) is that a dialogue has been 
stimulated between governments and 
their national chemical industries. 
This dialogue will need to be intensi- 
fied and developed. In order to do 
that , the Australian Foreign Minister, 
Senator Gareth Evans, announced on 
March 6 that Australia would host a 
major international conference later 
this year, designed — 


— to bring together governments and 
their checmial industries in work- 
ing conference; and 

— to discuss the problem of the 
diversion of chemical feedstocks, 
equipment, plant, and technology 
for chemical-weapons purposes. 


Because this conference essentially 
brings together the industrialists who 
have the relevant technology, and 
governments with a direct interest, 
there is some concern that it will 
form a focus for current neutral and 
non-aligned and Third World sus- 
picion that existing CW possessors and 
industrialised States are endeavouring 
to set up a discriminatory regime 
which would — 


— deny CW to other countries; 








— inhibit the transfer of chemical 
equipment, know-how and 
feedstocks to developing countries, 
thus thwarting their legitimate 
industrial development; 

— and preserve existing CW stocks, 
particularly in the arsenals of the 
superpowers. 


Let me make perfectly clear, there- 
fore, that the conference is aimed at 
facilitating the achievement of a glo- 
bal ban on chemical weapons, involv- 
ing the destruction of existing stocks 
and preventing the development of 
new stocks. One clear potential 
obstacle to the full and effective 
implementation of the chemical- 
weapons convention is the fact that 
there is still an incomplete appreci- 
ation throughout the international 
chemical industry of the role of indus- 
try in addressing the chemical- 
weapons problem. 


As Australia’s consultations with 
our own domestic chemical industry 
have shown, it is only through practi- 
cal dialogue between government and 
industry as working partners that 
effective measures can be taken. 
World-wide, this sort of dialogue is an 
essential prerequisite for the effective 
implementation of a fully comprehen- 
sive CW ban. 


The proposed government-industry 
conference in Australia is intended to 
fill this significant gap. There is no 
existing mechanism for governments 
and international industry to work 
together on this issue. We hope that 
the conference will also act as the 
catalyst in creating that vital link of a 
practical dialogue between individual 
governments and their national indus- 
tries. Without this link, the aims of 
the CW convention could not be 
translated into an effective regime. 

The conference was conceived and 
is being planned as an activity fully 
supportive of a global comprehensive 
CW convention. 


Permit me to describe another sep- 
arate initiative which Australia has 
also pursued vigorously, that of export 
controls on chemical-weapons precur- 
sors. As evidence of Iraq’s use of 
chemical weapons grew in the mid- 
1980s Australian scientists set to work 
to determine contents of Iraq’s shop- 
ping list, and the likely development 
of their CW program. 

In 1985 Australia introduced export 
controls on eight chemicals, expand- 
ing this list to 30 two years later as 
our understanding of the program 
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Burns caused by mustard gas on the back of a soldier in the Gulf war. Photograph by Dr 
Peter Dunn, of the Defence Science and Technology Organisation. 


grew. Australia also convened meet- 
ings of other [countries of the Organ- 
isation for Economic Cooperation and 
Development], including the [Euro- 
pean Community] 12 and the United 
States, mindful that export controls 
are only effective if there are no obvi- 
ous gaps and if those countries partici- 
pating are confident they will not be 
undercut by a more ambitious and less 
principled trading nation. 

As I commented earlier, one out- 
come of the coordination work on the 
chemical-weapons convention and 
export controls has been to stimulate 
dialogue between governments and 
within countries, which is part of the 
long process of building and reinforc- 
ing political norms. 

But the spread of chemical weapons 
is an urgent problem. Some would 
claim that export controls have not 
been a success — just look at Libya. he 
To which we respond that the very - 
nature of chemicals and the chemical 5 
industry — the ease with which mus- 
tard gas can be made, for instance — 
mean that legislative controls cannot 
and should not be a substitute for 





Another Gulf war victim of mustard gas. 
Photograph by Dr Peter Dunn, of the 
Defence Science and Technology Organisation. 
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responsibility. Responsibility, that is, 
based on self-interest in realising that 
chemical warfare is a game in which 
there are no winners in the long term. 

The size and complexity of the 
chemical industry mean that it must 
be a partner in this effort. The intro- 
duction of export controls in Australia 
has demonstrated to industry that the 
Government is serious in working 
towards chemical disarmament — and 
that there is a determination behind 
the ominous greeting: “We’re from 
the Government and we are here to 
help you.” 

Australia’s export-controls system 
was designed together with industry to 
minimise disruption to legitimate 
commerce. So efficient is it that 
export applications are received by 
fax, and processed within 48 hours. 
Industry’s experience in this exercise 
has helped convince them of the 
Government’s real concern to strike a 
balance between arms-control efforts 
and legitimate commercial interests. 
This lesson is one which can help 
Australia move swiftly and effectively 
in implementing the future chemical- 
weapons convention. 

Australia has also taken other 
interim measures to try to control the 
spread of chemical weapons. We are 
currently engaged in implementing an 
initiative which our Prime Minister, 
Mr Hawke, announced in June 1988 
at the Asia Society in New York. 
That effort is directed at discussing 
with our neighbours the security prob- 
lem which chemical weapons pose for 
our region; how best to avoid it; and 
how to prepare for the chemical- 
weapons convention. So far we have 
had quite extensive bilateral dis- 
cussions with South-East Asian gov- 
ernments. Next month we will be 
talking in detail with South Pacific 
nations. The response to our efforts so 
far has been very positive. 

But we need to take further the 
growing consensus within our region 
that we are all better off without 
chemical weapons. To build on and 
strengthen the accord we have struck 
in our initial discussions with our 
neighbours, Australia has proposed a 
regional seminar where policy advisers 
can look together at our shared secur- 
ity environment and the negative 
impact that CW would have on it, and 
where a common understanding can 
be reached on the implications of a 
global CW convention for our region. 
Illustrating that this is truly a collec- 
tive effort, Indonesian Foreign Minis- 
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ter Alatas has joined the Australian 
Government to co-host this workshop 
later in the year. 

In talking about the role that Aus- 
tralia is playing to control the spread 
of chemical weapons, I should empha- 
sise that the international framework 
in which we are operating is, to a very 
significant part, determined by the 
political decisions of the superpowers. 
But here there is very good news 
indeed. As I mentioned earlier, Mr 
Bush tabled a full draft treaty at the 
conference on disarmament. During 
the 1988 campaign, he described as 
his “solemn mission” the “complete 
and total ban” on these weapons — 
“their destruction for ever”. 

President Bush will not find a 
stronger or more vigorous ally than 
Australia in pursuit of that goal, and, 
it is also noteworthy that under Mr 
Gorbachev there has been a real, sub- 
stantive evolution of Soviet policy: the 
Soviets have, for the first time, 
revealed details of their CW holdings, 
opened up for inspection parts of 
their CW arsenals, and undertaken to 
commence the destruction of their 
chemical weapons. 

When taken together with Secretary 
Baker’s announcement in Vienna 
earlier this month of the advanced 
schedule for the withdrawal of US 
CW stockpile assigned to [the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organisation], it is 
hard not to believe that the major 
powers are taking real steps to CW 
arms control and disarmament. 

But the active involvement of the 
superpowers, while necessary, is not 
enough. As I said, CW is cheap and 
simple to make. So we must concen- 
trate on comprehensive involvement 
in the efforts to outlaw chemical 
weapons. This means that Third 
World countries need to be involved: 
and it is a sad thought that, since 
1918, all reported uses of CW have 
been in Third World countries. It has 
been said — somewhat obtusely and 
misleadingly — that “chemical 
weapons are a poor man’s atomic 
bomb”; truth to tell, chemical 
weapons are a poor people’s scourge, 
as the villagers of Halabja in northern 
Iraq learned a year ago. 

The involvement of the Third 
World in chemical weapons prompts 
me to raise a matter of particular con- 
cern to the B’nai B'rith: the potential 
for a chemical threat to Israel. At the 
Paris international conference in Jan- 
uary this year, a number of nations 
argued that the nuclear capacity they 





believed Israel to possess could justify 
a chemical threat against Israel. 

Australia rejects this argument. We 
see it as in all countries’ interests to 
break the destabilising chain of a per- 
ceived threat justifying the production 
of an actual threat. We urge Israel to 
forswear any nuclear ambitions and 
join the [Non-Proliferation Treaty], 
and we emphatically declare that 
there can be no justification for a 
chemical-weapons threat to Israel. 

Equally, it is our conviction that 
Israel’s security would ultimately only 
be impaired if it were to acquire a 
chemical-weapons capacity — this 
would further undermine the moral 
and legal constraints against CW pro- 
liferation, and could be seized upon as 
a justification for further CW arsenals. 
Rather, Israel’s security, and the 
security environment of the whole 
Middle East, stands to be improved by 
a credible, verifiable ban on chemical 
weapons. 


The outlook for 1989 and beyond 


If the efforts to find effective bar- 
riers against the spread of chemical 
weapons do not succeed, we may well 
see, quite soon, a world characterised 
by many States possessing CW, and 
many with a well-developed capacity 
to move quickly in that direction. We 
shall then all be forced to rely on a 
variety of defensive and deterrent pos- 
tures, with all that that implies in 
democratic societies, where the deep- 
seated aversion to these weapons will 
be articulated and action demanded. 

On the other hand, we have very 
close at hand the prospect of a world 
where there is a process of universal 
CW disarmament and an institutional- 
ised restraint on the spread of these 
horrible weapons. We also have in 
place several well-developed interim 
steps that the international com- 
munity and the chemical industry can 
take to help advance these goals. 

When Prime Minister Fraser 
addressed you nine years ago, he 
urged that “a realistic humanism, one 
meant to solve problems and not 
merely to assuage consciences, must 
extend to embrace the great political 
and strategic issues of our time”. One 
of these issues for us is undoubtedly 
the security threat of the spread of 
chemical weapons. 

Australia urges you to mobilise your 
humanitarian impulses towards the 
objective of a complete ban on these 
weapons: we would all be better off 
without them. al 


Economic cooperation 
and trading blocs 


Paper delivered by Professor 
Stuart Harris, of the 
Department of International 
Relations, Research School of 
Pacific Studies, at the 
Australian National University, 
at a convocation lunch at 
University House, ANU, 
Canberra, on March 16. 


Ji oday I want to answer six ques- 
tions — inevitably very briefly 
— that seem to cover the current 
debate. 

First, what are the objectives of 
regional economic cooperation? 

Second, what mechanisms already 
exist for regional economic 
cooperation? 

Third, how does the question of 
trade blocs fit in with regional econ- 
omic cooperation? 

Fourth, do we need or would we 
gain from having an OECD-type 
organisation? 

Fifth, what could a ministerial 
meeting at the present time do to 
help? 

And sixth, where does Australian 
interest lie? 

We can answer the first question — 
why regional economic cooperation? 
— by noting three broad objectives: 
first, there is a political objective — to 
encourage political cohesion and stab- 
ility by increasing economic interac- 
tion, on the presumption that political 
conflict is likely to be less among 
countries with close economic relations. 

Then there are two economic objec- 
tives: to achieve a stronger voice for 
the region in global forums and to 
maximise the gains from greater 
regional cooperation and coordination 
of economic activities and policies. 
These two economic objectives are not 
easily separable in practice. Neverthe- 
less, I want to talk about them as 
though they were. 

If we are to collaborate effectively 
with other countries on economic 
matters, we need to know that their 
economic behaviour will be cooperat- 
ive and predictable. This is achieved, 
of course, in many ways but mainly 
through global arrangements and 
institutions — most of us will auto- 
matically think of the GATT, but 
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many other arrangements such as the 
International Postal and Telecom- 
munications Union or the Inter- 
national Air Transport Association are 
vitally important. 

These arrangements were usually 
framed by and for Western interests 
because of when they were developed, 
or because of how economic influence 
and political power was distributed. 
Other countries’ interests, it was 
assumed, would automatically be satis- 
fied if they adopted these arrange- 
ments. Yet the perspectives 
dominating these discussions fre- 
quently fail to reflect the major con- 
cerns of Asia and the Pacific, 
including those emerging from the 
current massive economic transform- 
ations. Even if some broad interests 
are held in common, whether on 
trade or on telecommunications stan- 
dards, there will be a regional interest 
and that needs to be articulated. 

More important in the longer run is 
the objective of improving our econ- 
omic performance through increased 
regional interdependence.! The 
Pacific economy is now larger than 
the Atlantic economy on almost any 
measure — gross national product, 
population, resource endowment, 
trade shares and industrial capacity. It 
is also growing more rapidly. Regional 
exchanges of information, ideas and 
experiences are themselves valuable. 

Moreover, we are all legitimately 
interested in the policies of other 
countries in the region. We could all 
improve our economic performance, 
mainly through microeconomic or 
structural change, from closer cooper- 
ation and coordination in trade, indus- 
trial development, in transport, 
communications, financial and other 
service sectors, capital supply and aid 
delivery, and perhaps in measures for 
food or energy security. 

But why cooperate regionally rather 
than globally or bilaterally? Drysdale 
and Patrick said, correctly, that “the 
overlap of interests within the region 
is too great for an increasing number 
of issues to be treated bilaterally”.’ 
Equally, even ignoring the 
Eurocentricity of existing global 
institutions, it is difficult to handle 
many of the regionally important 
questions globally. This is not merely 
because global institutions with 100 or 
more members can only handle gen- 
eralised questions. The problems of 
large, established, industrialised econ- 
omies inevitably dominate these 
institutions. 
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My second question concerned the 
existing institutions or cooperative 
mechanisms. Of course, there are 
regional bodies or organisations in 
many fields of economic interest — 
and a number of professional, business 
or scientific bodies with economic 
interests have regional groups or 
subgroups. Compared, however, with 
the wide and widening regional 
governmental and non-governmental 
institutional ties in Europe and North 
America, those in Asia and the Pacific 
are small in number. The consequent 
lack of personal and information net- 
works greatly hinders cooperation. 

The limited success of the major 
regional governmental body, the 
Economic and Social Commission for 
Asia and the Pacific, is due to its 
members’ lack of common objectives 
and understandings and the poor 
research capacity of its permanent sec- 
retariat. Although ESCAP provides a 
ministerial forum, it has not attracted 
many Australian ministers in the past 
— and even fewer concerned with the 
central issues of regional economic 
cooperation. Other regional economic 
organisations include the Pacific Basin 
Economic Committee (PBEC), a reg- 
ular meeting of businessmen, and the 
economists’ Pacific Trade and Devel- 
opment Conference (PAFTAD). 

The major institutional develop- 
ment on regional economic cooper- 
ation, stemming substantially from an 
Australian-Japanese initiative, was the 
Pacific Economic Cooperation Con- 
ference (PECC). This has now devel- 
oped into a large and relatively 
comprehensive mechanism for econ- 
omic cooperation. I can only touch 
briefly here upon some of its features 
which were designed to match the 
region’s characteristics.” 

For example, the ASEAN 
countries, in particular, feared that 
regional cooperation would lead to 
undue dominance by the United 


1. This is dealt with in greater detail in Peter 
Drysdale (1988), International Economic 
Pluralism: Economic Policy in East Asia 
and the Pacific, Allen and Unwin/AJRC, 
Sydney. Drysdale looks especially at the 
problems of multipolar rather than bipolar 
economic management in the region. This 
will be an important factor in future econ- 
omic cooperation in the region. 

2. Peter Drysdale and Hugh Patrick (1979), 
An Asian-Pacific Regional Economic Organ- 
isation: An Exploratory Concept Paper, 
report prepared for the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, US Senate, by the Con- 
gressional Research Service, Library of 
Congress, Washington, DC, USGPO, p 14. 
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States and Japan.” That fear is still 
real, although some now see PECC as 
a way to bring collective weight to 
bear in the dialogue with Japan and 
the US. 

Because, in the Asia-Pacific region, 
there are wide differences of political 
systems and institutions, and econ- 
omic systems differ greatly, there is, 
as yet, only a limited congruence of 
economic objectives or 
understandings. Experience suggests 
that, although obviously there will 
always be differences of interest to be 
accommodated — hopefully 
cooperatively — over time, some con- 
vergence can be achieved. Neverthe- 
less, the time required will often be 
large. 

In the West, where cultural differ- 
entiation is much less, centuries of 
experience have helped. Cultural dif- 
ferentiation in the Asia-Pacific region 
— differences in values, in rules sys- 
tems, in social understandings and in 
national aspirations — tells us not to 
think about cooperation processes or 
institutions in traditional Western 
terms. 

An important difference is that the 
relatively clear line that separates gov- 
ernment, the private sector and, 
indeed, the academic world in the 
West is not evident in the region. 
Government systems here operate 
differently. Moreover, the reality of 
economic cooperation is that the busi- 
ness sectors and not governments can 
supply much of the knowledge needed 
for analysing economic issues. 

The tripartite character of PECC 
— with government, business and 
academic involvement — worries 
some who dislike moving from known 
patterns and models. Those associated 
with it see it, however, to be an 
important institutional innovation 
meeting the special characteristics of 
the region — and perhaps of the 
times. It has not stopped policy- 
oriented conclusions coming from its 
analyses of regional trade — including 
agricultural trade — and other econ- 
omic questions. 

Moreover, regionally, the business 
sector often offers a wider, and more 
influential, view than can officials, 
who are commonly limited to defend- 
ing a narrowly defined official policy. 
This is often difficult enough where 
the dynamics of economic systems are 
slow-moving. It is a fundamental 
problem when the pace of the struc- 
tural change is as great as in Asia and 
the Pacific. 
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The PECC has moved rapidly since 
its first meeting in Canberra in 1980. 
Its first Pacific Economic Outlook pub- 
lication, which corresponds to the 
OECD Outlook for the OECD 
countries, was presented at its fifth 
meeting in Osaka in 1988. The sec- 
ond is now in preparation. The work 
of the minerals and energy and trade 
forums has been particularly relevant 
to Australia’s policy interests. The 
analyses undertaken in the agricul- 
tural, investment and fisheries task 
forces have also been of direct value 
to Australia or, as with fisheries, have 
helped countries such as the Pacific 
islands that we would wish to see 
helped. Transport, telecommuni- 
cations and tourism, on which work is 
just beginning, look to be fruitful 
areas for Australia in regional cooper- 
ation, and PECC will also be starting 
soon on science and technology 
cooperation. 


PECC has been correctly referred 
to by the Prime Minister as an “infor- 
mal” organisation. Yet the insti- 
tutional arrangements (their form, 
structure, membership and the like) 
are not completely “informal”. PECC 
could not operate without the support 
and financial backing of the member 
governments. The government- 
appointed national committees in all 
member countries and in Taiwan are 
central to its operations. Governments 
are substantially involved, therefore, 
and much of its work is policy-oriented. 


As distinct from institutional 
arrangements, the institutional issues 
(organisational-behaviour and the 
political-diplomatic aspects) are 
largely “informal” in character.’ This 
informal approach to institutional 
issues has avoided the intrusion of 
North-South rhetoric that a formal 
institution would almost certainly 
involve. In addition, complex mem- 
bership issues can be handled in ways 
not possible with a fully “formal” 
organisation. 


Both China and Taiwan, for 
example, participate in a friendly and 
cooperative manner. Soviet partici- 
pation has been handled through per- 
mitting Soviet functional participation 
— in relevant task forces — as a way 
of demonstrating the case, ultimately, 
for full membership. More generally, 
Australia’s strong support for a non- 
exclusive approach to membership of 
PECC has been appreciated by the 
smaller members, who see this as non- 
threatening to their strongly held 


views about their position as non- 
aligned states. 

My third question was, how does 
the question of trade blocs fit in with 
the discussion of regional cooperation? 
Ultimately, the internal dynamics of 
the region are the major reason for 
seeking greater regional cooperation. 
Nevertheless, public interest in 
regional cooperation has tended to 
depend very much upon what is hap- 
pening externally. 

Countries in the region are vitally 
concerned about protectionist threats 
from European and North American 
developments. The question 1s conse- 
quently high on the PECC’s Trade 
Policy Forum’s agenda. 

It is important, however, to see the 
trade-blocs issue in a broader perspec- 
tive. On the one hand, what we are 
really talking about is — what is the 
trade and payments system that is 
most suitable and acceptable in the 
region? Most, but not all, regional 
economies have adopted an outward- 
looking approach to trade. Views 
remain mixed, however, about the 
relative merits of non-discriminatory 
multilateralism, managed trade — 
stimulated somewhat by discussion of 
strategic trade policy — discriminat- 
ory blocs, and bilateralism. 

In addition, the developing 
countries in the region have put aside 
but may not have changed their views 
on the deficiencies of the old inter- 
national economic order as a whole, 
given their early concerns that 
regional economic cooperation would 
merely cement in the existing inter- 
national division of labour.‘ 


3. Useful documents include the annual 
reports of the Australian National Com- 
mittee for Pacific Economic Cooperation. 
See also Review on Pacific Economic Coop- 
eration Activities (1988), Report by the Jap- 
anese National Committee for Pacific 
Economic Cooperation (JANPEC) to the 
Osaka 1988 meeting of PECC, published 
by the Japan Institute of International 
Affairs. 

4. Chia Siow Yue (1981), “ASEAN and the 
Pacific Economic Community”, South-East 
Asian Affairs 1981, Institute of South-East 
Asian Studies, Heinemann Asia, Singa- 
pore; reproduced in Hadi Soesastro and 
Han Sung-Joo (1983), Pacific Economic 
Cooperation: The Next Phase, Centre for 
Strategic and International Studies, 
Jakarta, pp 167-88. 

5. This useful distinction is also made in 
Hadi Soesastro (1983), “Institutional 
Aspects of Pacific Economic Cooperation”, 
in Hadi Soesastro and Han Sung-Joo, work 
cited, pp 3-52. 








On the other hand, while we 
should look at the regional impli- 
cations of Europe 1992, the 
US-Canada arrangement and the US 
Trade Act’, in particular, more 
important are the general tendencies 
that these developments reflect. There 
are many tendencies in European 
Community trade policies — includ- 
ing but extending beyond agriculture 
— that are contrary to a liberal 
trading system. According to a senior 
OECD official, the EC has adopted 
discrimination as a guiding principle.” 

Although generally articulating 
multilateral trading principles, US 
policy makers and trade negotiators 
frequently fail to follow those prin- 
ciples. Other US spokesmen, such as 
US Ambassador to Japan Mansfield, 
have pushed explicitly discriminatory 
solutions. 

The concerns of the countries in 
the region are not just about protec- 
tionist pressures, however, but that 
they see these pressures as targeted 
particularly on Asia. They are indi- 
vidually also concerned that, in 
response to these pressures, bilateral 
or small group arrangements will be 
negotiated that will further disadvan- 
tage them. Australia has been 
adversely affected by the immense 
European and North American sub- 
sidies to agriculture. But the countries 
of the region are our major markets. 
Well over two-thirds of our exports go 
to the Asia-Pacific region — 40 per 
cent of our exports go to north-east 
Asia alone. The global resolution of 
trade conflicts with these countries 1s, 
therefore, in our interest. 

The countries of the region are far 
from free from protectionist sin them- 
selves — that needs addressing. But 
protectionist measures in Asia have 
been grasped in the US in particular 
as explanations for their own, largely 
domestically caused, problems. Since 
both the US deficit and the Japanese 
surplus are likely to remain a feature 
of the region for some years, this has 
important implications. We can expect 
continuing trade conflict between the 
major players to spill over, not always 
rationally, into other areas. Similarly, 
the immediate effects of the 
European-US conflict over agriculture 
can be as important as the initial pro- 
tection and that conflict could con- 
tinue to rebound damagingly upon 
countries in the region. 

Fortunately, the internal debate 
within the US and the EC is strong. 
Europe 1992 may give European lib- 
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erals a chance to counter these 
tendencies. A coherent regional view 
could help here. Pacific regional 
blocs, however, are unlikely to 
emerge, whatever the protectionist 
developments. Few economic gains 
would be likely from the development 
of trading blocs to counter blocs in 
Europe and in North America; the 
practical problems of negotiation 
between countries with such regulat- 
ory and other differences would be 
great; and geopolitical concerns would 
be extensive.’ 

Regional cooperation cannot pre- 
vent damage from outside. It can 
avoid our making it worse, it can ease 
some strains and it can help put 
together a coherent and constructive 
response. That could include the 
mutual negotiation downwards, on a 
non-discriminatory basis, of barriers to 
goods and services trade of particular 
interest to countries in the region.’ 
Such “open regionalism”, would be 
consistent with GATT and 
multilateralism." 

Let me turn now to the question of 
whether we want an OECD-type of 
institution. If we mean by that an 
institution that will give us relevant 
systematic information, an analytical 
capacity dealing with regional policy 
issues, and a forum for consultation 
on these issues, the answer is self- 
evident. Those are obviously high pri- 
ority needs — and higher than in 
Europe, where there are many 
alternative sources. If, however, we 
mean setting up a replica of the 
OECD somewhere in Asia, this, I 
would argue, reflects little knowledge 
and less vision. It is too easy to con- 
clude that a comparable institution 
would suit in the region or could be 
achieved quickly or easily. 

To be effective, an institution needs 
agreed common objectives among its 
members. Without that, common 
understandings and rules of the game 
cannot be established, against which 
to undertake regular surveillance of 
members’ performance. The OECD 
has such a common, if future, objec- 
tive among its major members — a 
liberal market-oriented economic sys- 
tem. Nevertheless, the OECD has, 
until recently, been concerned 
predominantly with macroeconomic 
questions. Only recently has its 
emphasis shifted significantly to the 
microeconomic and structural factors 
important in regional cooperation. !? 
Its 40 years or so of its two existences 
(as OEEC/OECD) is useful in that 
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new context. We are a very long way 
off in the Asia-Pacific region, how- 
ever, achieving a comparable conver- 
gence of views. 

Moreover, we need to look not only 
at the function of an institution, but 
also at who gains or loses by its exist- 
ence. The major economic players 
cannot help but dominate — but a 
formal mechanism institutionalises 
and facilitates that domination. The 
major players will determine the main 
officeholders, with country quotas for 
staff giving them a grip on much of 
the analytical process. Moreover, 
debate and rivalry among competing 
bureaucratic interest groups is already 
intense in some regional countries. 

Any institution tends to develop its 
own agenda — if only to get its 
director-general reappointed. The 
OECD now supports liberalisation of 
agricultural trade. Until relatively 
recently, however, agricultural-trade 
issues were substantially quarantined 
within the agricultural committees — 
under the control of protectionist 
European agriculture ministries. Simi- 
larly, OECD’s support for investment 
subsidies to alternative energy sources, 
following the energy crisis, dealt 
cavalierly with the interests of energy 
exporters such as Australia and Can- 
ada as, indeed, with the principles of 
the market. 

Clearly, if the idea of trade nego- 
tiations among countries of the region 
gains wider acceptance, some insti- 
tutional back-up would be needed. An 


6. See, for example, Ghazalie Shafie (1979), 
“Towards a Pacific Basin Community — 
A Malaysian Perception”, paper to Confer- 
ence on Asian and Pacific Security, 
Pattaya, Thailand, December. 

7. A brief overall view of bloc developments 
is given in Stuart Harris (1988), “Agricul- 
tural Trade and Australian Foreign Policy 
in the 1990s”, to be published. 

8. David Henderson quoted in the (London) 
Financial Times, January 1989, citing a 
Group of Thirty report. 

9. See Harris, work cited; see also Peter 
Drysdale and Ross Garnaut (1988), “A 
Pacific Free Trade Area”, paper to an 
institute of International Economics Con- 
ference, Washington, October/November. 

10. This is discussed in some detail in 
Drysdale, /nternational Economic Pluralism; 
see also Harris, work cited, and Drysdale 
and Garnaut, work cited, among others. 

11. “Open regionalism” is a term used by 
Ippei Yamazawa (1988) “Trade and Indus- 
trial Adjustment”, Chap 5, in Review on 
Pacific Economic Cooperation Activities, 
JANPEC report cited above. 

12. David Henderson (1988), “The State of 
International Economic Cooperation”, 
World Today, 44 (12), December, pp 213-5. 
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OECD-type organisation could pro- 
vide a forum for their initial examin- 
ation though, as with the OECD, 
which is not a negotiating organis- 
ation, other negotiating arrangements 
will be needed. 

Apart from avoiding the costs — 
and inefficiencies — of unnecessarily 
bureaucratic structures, institutional 
development also depends upon how 
far the countries concerned will del- 
egate. A reluctance is evident from 
the experience of the very limited role 
permitted the ASEAN secretariat. 

The existing PECC arrangements, 
which already perform OECD-type 
functions, though obviously incom- 
pletely, would need to be enlarged 
and expanded to meet the likely 
future needs. I would argue, however, 
that this would not only be a less 
expensive but a more effective way to 
go, given the region’s characteristics. 
Not all of the institutional problems I 
have mentioned are totally avoidable 
in any system, but they can be mini- 
mised. PECC is currently looking at 
what institutional changes it needs — 
some members want a permanent sec- 
retariat and location. We, among 
others, have argued that while some 
permanent staff are needed for conti- 
nuity — we have already a permanent 
secretariat for the minerals and energy 
forum in Canberra — a less formal 
and multi-location framework is pref- 
erable and feasible. 

My fifth question concerned the 
need for ministerial meeting. Since 
the Australian committee rec- 
ommended such a meeting in Decem- 
ber of last year, not surprisingly I 
favour such a meeting — though not 
necessarily within PECC itself. PECC 
has facilitated a significant coming 
together among the countries of the 
region over the last eight or so years. 
Although there is still a long way to 
go, the consensus declaration at Osaka 
in support of the GATT Multilateral 
Trade Negotiations was a remarkable 
shift towards convergence on a major 
issue of collective interest.” It was the 
first such consensus declaration by the 


members, many of whom had initially 
been sceptical about GATT and 
multilateralism. 

The particular interests of the 
region in movement in the Uruguay 
Round would be a major agenda item, 
aimed at sending a clear message to 
the main players on the need for a 
more positive and constructive 
approach and, indeed, on the need to 
preserve the multilateral system itself. 
Textiles, tropical products, services 
and intellectual property, as well as 
agriculture — all items central in the 
current trade negotiations and all of 
regional interest — would be import- 
ant issues for discussion. 

The question of trade blocs should 
clearly be on the agenda — if only to 
make clear that such blocs are not 
seen as a viable option in Asia. The 
bilateral thinking involved in the 
European and North American devel- 
opments has to be acknowledged and 
countered. In the event that that bilat- 
eral thinking leads to even more pro- 
tectionism, the question arises of the 
region’s best course of action, includ- 
ing consideration of region-oriented 
but multilateralised trade negotiations. 

Other agenda items could usefully 
include the implications of structural 
adjustments taking place regionally as 
well as the technical and institutional 
barriers to cooperation in communi- 
cations systems, transport, including 
air-transport agreements, tourism and 
other service sectors, all of which 
offer scope for cooperative gains. 

Finally, let me return to Australia’s 
interests. 

Australia can gain greatly from 
being on the “inside” in regional 
economic cooperation developments. 
Australia has been important in the 
progress already made and we can 
have a key role in future develop- 
ments if we play our cards right. We 
have a respected position because of 
our past contribution and because we 
have been sensitive to other countries’ 
concerns. 

The required analytical back-up can 
be achieved by building upon PECC’s 





not inconsiderable existing capacity or 
by building a new official institution. 
PECC is, I believe, a more imaginat- 
ive and flexible solution, better suited 
to the region’s characteristics. We 
have an influence in PECC that is 
probably greater than we would have 
in a permanent institution trying to 
emulate the OECD. The latter would 
not only raise the cost and influence 
agenda setting but would institutional- 
ise and enhance US and Japanese 
dominance, something that would 
worry countries in the region, and we 
would not appreciate. PECC can only 
work, however, with imaginative and 
flexible government support — which 
to date it has had. 

A regional ministerial meeting is 
timely and needed to respond to the 
Uruguay Round and trade-bloc ques- 
tions — where Australia’s interests 
clearly support an open trading 
system.'* It needs to go beyond 
immediate trade questions, however, 
to influence structural and economic- 
system developments as a whole. We 
need to influence minds and shape 
attitudes on trade and economic- 
cooperation issues. The case for 
multilateralism is not self-evident to 
regional countries — it has to be sold 
— and, as Mr Alatas [Indonesian 
Foreign Minister] has made clear, it 
has to be sold to developing countries. 

A ministerial fillip to regional coop- 
eration in all its aspects would be 
valuable for the region and for our- 
selves. Australia has as much as any- 
one to gain from the enhanced 
regional political stability, the better 
representation of regional interests in 
global forums, and the improved 
economic performance from closer 
interaction with the countries of the 
region that the achievement of the 
three objectives of regional economic 
cooperation would give us. in 


13. PECC Standing Committee (1988), Trade 
Policy Statement, Osaka, May 20. 

14. As the arguments in Drysdale and 
Garnaut, work cited, make clear. 





Speaking frankly to 
friends in FRG 


Speech by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, 
Senator Gareth Evans, at a 
dinner given by Mr Helmut 
Schaefer, the Minister of State 
in the Foreign Office of the 
Federal Republic of Germany, 
in Bonn, on March 20. 


ver the last 12 months, we 
have seen a number of visits 
to and from Australia and the Federal 
Republic of Germany by leaders of 
our two countries — most notably by 
Chancellor Kohl, yourself and the 
then Economics Minister Bangemann, 
and just last month by my ministerial 
colleague Senator Button. 

This visit, however, is not only my 
first to Bonn as Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade. It is also the first 
visit by an Australian Foreign Minis- 
ter since 1981. It is a pity that cir- 
cumstances should have so conspired 
against various plans for Australian or 
FRG Foreign Ministers to travel to 
each other’s countries during that 
period, because we do have much to 
talk about. 

But if this visit has been delayed, it 
could not have been more timely. It is 
the nature of our world that change is 
always with us, often presenting us 
with the unexpected and the 
daunting, and demanding new ideas 
and new responses. The fundamental 
forces at work bringing about change 
are frequently lost in the press of 
urgent world events and crises. But 
those fundamental forces are there — 
like great subterranean continental 
plates grinding slowly against each 
other, often releasing their pressure in 
eruptions of war and violent revolution. 

Indeed, when we seek to identify 
turning points in history, we so often 
find them signposted by war and viol- 
ence. Thus it is all the more remark- 
able that we may well be in the midst 
of such a turning point in history but 
find it marked not by violence, but by 
its Opposite. 

At the heart of that historical turn- 
ing point is what is happening 
between East and West. For 40 years, 
strategic and ideological hostility 
between East and West has permeated 
all international life. It has not only 
been the constant threat of large-scale 
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Germany, Mr Helmut Schaefer, left, with the Australian Minister for Foreign Affairs and 
Trade, Senator Gareth Evans, in Bonn on March 20. Photograph by Federal Photo Archive, 


Bonn. 


nuclear war, but also the fact that 
virtually every issue, whether regional 
conflict, United Nations affairs, econ- 
omic development, refugees, human 
rights, or any of a myriad of others, 
became enmeshed in that central 
confrontation. 

The radical change in East-West 
relations is that the Soviet Union — 
which for 70 years asserted the intrin- 
sic superiority of its system, the inevi- 
tability of ceaseless world-wide 
systemic hostility between commu- 
nism and capitalism, and the inevita- 
bility of its system prevailing — has 
now stated that its world view is no 
longer dominated by conceptions of 
international class war and the inevi- 
table defeat of capitalism. 

We all sensibly greet such dramatic 
words with the prudent response that 
we want deeds to match the words. 
But we draw enormous encourage- 
ment from the fact that there have 
been deeds — deeds in arms control, 
in regional conflicts, in human rights. 
Who could have believed only a few 
short years ago the magnitude of 
announced Soviet unilateral military 
cuts, or the kind of proposal they have 
made at the Conventional Armed 
Forces in Europe negotiations? 

If this trend continues — and I 
acknowledge that the “if” is very 
important — the consequences are of 
major significance: It removes the 


major organising principle of the post- 
war world, where two armed camps 
confronted each other and the rest of 
the world and many of its problems 
were relegated to a secondary import- 
ance. It will increase the chances of 
resolution of many regional conflicts; 
give real hope for major progress 
towards arms control and disarma- 
ment; and allow the world to turn its 
attention to other massive and 
pressing social, economic and political 
problems. 

Accompanying this change in East- 
West relations has been the emerg- 
ence, on a much greater scale than 
hitherto, of globalism. Scientific and 
technological advances, particularly in 
computers, communications and infor- 
mation systems, have brought us far 
down the road to that interdependent 
world which in the past has been a 
matter of idealistic affirmation rather 
than reality. Globalism had perhaps 
its prime effect in the economic field, 
where there is effectively now for 
most practical purposes a single world 
financial market, whose flows dwarf 
trade flows, and where instantly com- 
municated information has dramatic 
effects on currency relativities and 
economic health. 

Furthermore, a multitude of global 
issues — ranging from AIDS to nar- 
cotics to terrorism to nuclear prolifer- 
ation, chemical-weapons control, the 
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environment and human rights — 
now clamour for attention and can 
only be resolved through action by the 
whole international community, 
rather than being approached through 
the prism of East-West confrontation. 

The implications of this globalism 
are many. One is that political and 
economic isolationism, or autarchy, 1s 
no longer a realistic long-term option 
for any country. The Soviet Union 
has found this out and is seeking to 
adapt accordingly. Even a nation as 
mighty as the United States, with its 
historical strand of isolationism, really 
no longer has the option of standing 
aloof from the rest of the world. A 
failure or refusal to engage vigorously 
in the world is a luxury no-one can 
afford any longer. 

Of all the global issues, the econ- 
omic has become the most immediate. 
The world economic process increas- 
ingly has a global base. Capital has a 
world-wide mobility, as increasingly 
do skills, entrepreneurship and tech- 
nology. Even the superpowers are 
having to alter their domestic econ- 
omic policies in order to maintain 
their standing in the world and to 
keep up with the pace of change. 

Allied with all these developments 
is the emergence of the Asia-Pacific 
region as the most economically 
dynamic in the world. Within the 
next decade this region’s share of 
world gross national product will 
match that of North America. The 
Asia-Pacific region already generates 
more than one-third of world trade, 
and is likely in the next decade to cre- 
ate more than half the world’s econ- 
omic output. 

The region contains most of the 
major new actors — economic and 
military — on the world scene, and is 
strategically and in every other way 
far more diverse and less structured 
than other major power centres of the 
world. While there are positive signs 
in this region also of a lessening of 
security tensions (in particular 
between China and the Soviet Union, 
in Cambodia, and just possibly in the 
Korean peninsula as well), there 
remain major unresolved issues which 
are not being addressed in the system- 
atic and increasingly fruitful way that 
they are being dealt with in Europe. 

In May this year, there will be a 
summit meeting of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organisation countries. It will 
be more than an occasion to reflect 
on 40 years of successful alliance. For 
all those 40 years, the countries of 
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Western Europe have been concerned 
to guard against a truly formidable 
adversary. They have sought to find 
ways to ensure that never again would 
the nations of Europe engage among 
themselves in those bloody conflicts 
which had burst out over the cen- 
turies, most devastatingly in the two 
great wars this century. They have 
sought to rebuild destroyed economies 
and societies, and put behind them 
the scars and traumas of the past. 
These were great tasks — tasks of 
such magnitude that it has not been 
surprising that Europe has had over 
much of that time a certain 
inwardness, a concern to build new 
institutions and relationships centred 
on European priorities. 

What you will be able to celebrate 
at NATO’s 40th anniversary in May, 
in Brussels, is that Europe has suc- 
ceeded in each of these great tasks, 
and that you are well set on the road 
to further successes with the 
integrated-market goal in 1992. 

The main message I want to leave 
here tonight is that with these suc- 
cesses behind you, and more in 
immediate prospect, Europe is well 
placed to lift its eyes from its 
understandable former preoccupation 
with its own affairs and look more 
broadly at the part it can and should 
play in the dynamic and tumultuous 
world beyond its borders. 

I am thinking especially of the 
international trading system. The 
great paradox and the great tragedy is 
that, while East-West confrontation is 
lessening, and all the forces of global- 
ism seem to point inexorably to a 
strengthening of international econ- 
omic cooperation and institutions, 
almost the reverse is happening in the 
economic area. Protectionism in all its 
forms, and economic inwardness, are 
such that the latest and most far- 
reaching attempt, through the 
Uruguay Round of Multilateral Trade 
Negotiations, to recognise the logic of 
economic interdependence, has come 
very close to crisis point. Friends and 
allies of the Western Alliance are 
hurting each other economically, and 
Australia, like many other countries, 
is paying a high price for this extra- 
ordinary short-sightedness. 

Rigidity about agricultural reform 
and about such things as your own 
country’s highly protected coal indus- 
try was at least understandable at an 
earlier stage of the building of a new 
Europe. But not now — not when 
Europe is the single largest economic 


unit in the global economy and Ger- 
many is the world’s largest trader, 


with a trade surplus running at 
$US75 000 million. 


The reality is that Europe has a 
deep and abiding interest in the suc- 
cess of the Uruguay Round. And yet 
there is little sign that the European 
Community is prepared to make the 
commitment to an agreement on agri- 
cultural trade that has real substance. 
My ministerial colleague Michael 
Duffy has just completed chairing a 
meeting this last weekend of the 
Cairns Group of free-trading nations 
in Waitangi, New Zealand, which 
considered the current state of the 
Uruguay Round, especially agri- 
culture. After its proceedings were 
completed, he warned that if the 
deadlock on agricultural trade con- 
tinues “we are looking down the bar- 
rel of a full-blown trade war”. I can 
only endorse that, and emphasise that 
we are standing right on the brink of 
crisis. 

Negotiations on agriculture have in 
recent days and weeks been finally 
joined between the US and the EC 
and both sides are now showing some 
signs of flexibility. But there is still 
real distance to travel before an 
acceptable outcome on agriculture is 
achieved, and in this context we look 
to Europe, and the FRG in particular, 
to display leadership — in the FRG’s 
case with the spirit and initiative that 
befits the world’s leading exporter. 


Since I am in Bonn, and lest you 
are uncertain about the hard facts 
underlying Australia’s deep concerns, 
you will I hope forgive me for men- 
tioning just a few of the figures about 
FRG agriculture which cause our hair 
to stand on end (when it hasn’t been 
already torn out!). 


Since the mid-1970s FRG agri- 
culture has gone from 85-90 per cent 
self-sufficiency to now well over 125 
per cent for most agricultural items. 
This surplus is exported mostly 
through the medium of very large 
export subsidies. In 1987 the FRG 
became the world’s fourth-largest 
exporter of agricultural products with 
exports of DM26.4 billion, consider- 
ably higher than Australia — and we 
farm an entire continent. Direct FRG 
budget payments and Brussels sub- 
sidies for FRG exports run to about 
DM18.5 billion per annum. The FRG 
export subsidies on sugar alone of 
DM/770 million almost equal the 
value of Australia’s total sugar exports. 
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And we are acknowledged as one of 
the world’s major exporters of sugar. 

The results of 20 years of the Com- 
mon Agricultural Policy are starkly 
presented in a recent GATT study. In 
1967 Australia accounted for 4.4 per 
cent of world agricultural trade, the 
FRG 1.9 per cent. In 1987 the FRG 
had grown to 5.5 per cent and Aus- 
tralia had slipped to 3 per cent. 

There are also some uneven playing 
fields in the minerals sector. Australia 
is the world’s largest exporter of coal 
— exporting over 100 million tonnes 
annually. Yet the FRG subsidy on 
domestic coal is about equivalent to 
the total value of Australian exports. 
Furthermore the FRG alone of EC 
member States imposes a tariff on 
coal imports. 

We have heard a lot of debate 
recently on the possibility of the 
European Community becoming an 
economic fortress in moves towards 
the 1992 single market. Well, from 
Australia’s point of view as a major 
agriculture and minerals exporter the 
ramparts are already in place and the 
drawbridge is up. 

I do not think that the countries of 
Europe should be in any doubt that if 
real, substantive progress is not 
achieved on agriculture, then others 
are likely to join those Latin Ameri- 
cans who are saying “no progress on 
agriculture, no progress on anything 
else” — and that anything else 
includes many things dear to the 
heart and interests of Europe, such as 


services and intellectual property. And 
that would be a dagger in the heart of 
world trade. 

Do not misunderstand me. I am a 
politician, and I am not expecting the 
political leaders of Europe to build 
themselves a political funeral pyre on 
which they will immolate themselves 
in a fit of altruism and righteousness. 
What the present crisis in the multi- 
lateral trading system calls for from 
Europe, however, is a manifest com- 
mitment to real, progressive, sustained 
liberalisation of agricultural trade at a 
pace which tests the outer limits of 
what is politically feasible. I feel able 
to say this because the Hawke Gov- 
ernment in Australia over the last six 
years has done precisely this in a 
whole variety of difficult domestic 
economic matters, and taken great 
political risks in doing so. 

I referred earlier to the emergence 
of the Asia-Pacific region, and I know 
Germany is already very active in that 
region. Australia is a natural spring- 
board into that area, combining the 
advantages of geographical location 
with the benefits of a developed econ- 
omy, knowledgable about and experi- 
enced in dealing with the countries of 
the region and a culture wholly fam- 
iliar to Europeans. Our Prime Minis- 
ter has undertaken a major initiative 
for regional economic cooperation 
which will further integrate us into 
that region. 

We cooperate already with the FRG 
in this region in building the coordi- 


nation of our aid efforts in the South 
Pacific, which, while it may be a 
diplomatic footnote to others, is 
increasingly important as it goes 
through difficult and sensitive stages 
of its post-colonial evolution. 

These are more complex and less 
certain times than the previous 40 
years. The present and the future, 
across the board of political, security, 
and economic affairs, is much more 
fluid and unpredictable than the stark, 
if often unpleasant, verities of the 
past. It is also important to recall that 
strategic competition between East 
and West will remain for long years 
yet the central global security con- 
cern. Global security will continue to 
pivot on the fulcrum of this military 
balance and nuclear deterrence. 

Even so, this is a time for rational 
optimism. What was yesterday a 
dream is today a hope, and tomorrow 
may be a reality — that the harsh 
confrontation of the last 40 years will 
so change that conflicts and problems 
can be dealt with through cooperation 
and consultation rather than adaman- 
tine inflexibility and confrontation. 
The possibility is there. It challenges 
our wisdom, resourcefulness and pol- 
itical courage. Europe as a whole, and 
the FRG as a great nation not only of 
Europe but of the world, will have an 
indispensable part to play in meeting 
these political, security and economic 
challenges. I trust — I believe — that 
it will do so. =] 
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Cairns Group regrets 
Montreal result 


News statement made by the 
Minister for Trade 
Negotiations, Mr Michael 


Duffy, on March 19. 

T he European Community must 
agree to significant reductions in 

agricultural trade protection to avoid a 

disintegration in global trade, the 

Minister for Trade Negotiations, Mr 

Michael Duffy, said today. 

Mr Duffy was speaking in Waitangi, 
New Zealand, at the conclusion of the 
Ministerial Meeting of the 14-member 
Cairns Group of fair trading nations. 

The group, in a three-day meeting, 
reaffirmed its approach to agricultural 
trade reform. It will provide the 
United States and the European Com- 
munity with the opportunity to break 
their deadlock in negotiations on 
world agricultural reform. 

Both parties are due to report to the 
Trade Negotiating Committee (TNC) 
of the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade (GATT), scheduled to 
meet in Geneva on April 1-7. 

This group of senior trade officials, 
representing 96 countries under the 
chairmanship of the GATT’s 
secretary-general, Mr Arthur Dunkel, 
was charged by the Montreal Mid- 
Term Review to end the impasse on 
agriculture. 

“If the EC does not produce a cred- 
ible reform package in Geneva it will 
need a ‘Fortress Europe’ to protect it 
from the anger of the rest of the 
trading world,” Mr Duffy warned. 

“If the deadlock continues in April, 
and the US and the EC increase their 
subsidies, we’re looking down the bar- 
rel of a full-blown trade war. The 
effects of that will be catastrophic for 
all trading nations. 

“The EC must end its indulgent 
waffling, stop fiddling at the edges of 
reform and act to get tangible results.” 

Although the United States, since 
Montreal, had shown some flexibility, 
it still needed to produce publicly a 
comprehensive proposal on short- and 
long-term reform goals. 

“The Cairns Group in Waitangi has 
made yet another constructive contri- 
bution to end the US-EC deadlock,” 
he said. “The group’s communique, 
issued at Waitangi, details specific 
proposals to give momentum to Mr 
Dunkel’s task.” 
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At Montreal, Latin American mem- 
bers of the Cairns Group had refused 
to progress 11 of the 14 other areas 
under negotiation in the Uruguay 
Round until there was agreement on 
agriculture. If the deadlock continued, 
other countries would join the Latin 
American group. This could lead to 
the disintegration of the multilateral 
system. 

The Geneva meeting must resolve 
to introduce substantial, progressive 
and sustained long-term reductions in 
agricultural support and protection. 
These negotiations should also be 
based on the objective of full liberalis- 
ation of agriculture and its integration 
into a stronger GATT. 

It must also address the pressing 
need for short-term reform, including 
a freeze and cutbacks in current levels 
of agricultural protection. 

Mr Duffy said the freeze must con- 
sist of three elements: 


No further restriction on access to 
markets; 

No increase in price-support systems; 

No increase in export subsidies. 

These short-term commitments 
were a necessary down payment for 
lasting agricultural reform. 

Mr Duffy said the staging of the 
Waitangi meeting had given momen- 
tum to the current US-EC nego- 
tiations and both should accept the 
Cairns Group’s compromise package. 


Text of ministers’ statement 


Ministers and representatives of 
members of the Cairns Group (Argen- 
tina, Australia, Brazil, Canada, Chile, 
Colombia, Fiji, Hungary, Indonesia, 
Malaysia, the Philippines, New Zea- 
land, Thailand and Uruguay) met in 
Waitangi from March 17 to 19, 1989. 

Representatives from the Com- 
mission of the European Communi- 
ties, Sweden and the United States 
attended as observers at the opening 
session of the meeting. 

The purpose of the meeting was to 
assess developments in the nego- 
tiations on agriculture since the group 
last met at ministerial level in 
Budapest in November 1988 and the 
Mid-Term Review meeting in 
Montreal in December, and to deter- 
mine the group’s position for nego- 
tiations leading to the meeting of the 
trade negotiations committee to be 
held in Geneva in early April. That 
meeting will review the entire pack- 
age of Uruguay Round topics, includ- 
ing agriculture and the three other 


issues which could not be resolved at 
Montreal. 

Ministers reiterated their deep dis- 
appointment at the failure of the 
Montreal meeting to contribute to a 
satisfactory agreement on agriculture. 
They regretted also the serious loss of 
momentum of the Uruguay Round 
negotiations in the first quarter of this 
year. This had resulted from a lack of 
flexibility on the part of the United 
States and the European Community 
and their failure to demonstrate the 
political commitment needed to 
bridge fundamental differences over 
objectives for long-term reform of 
agricultural trade. 

Ministers regretted that the impasse 
between the US and the EC at 
Montreal had prevented detailed con- 
sideration of the group’s own pro- 
posals. In particular no serious 
consideration had been given at 
Montreal to proposals for short-term 
action in the form of a freeze and 
cutback in trade-distorting support 
and protection to the end of the 
round. 

Against this background, ministers 
considered it vital that negotiations 
over the coming weeks succeed in 
establishing the framework for long- 
term reform resulting in substantial, 
progressive and sustained reductions 
in agricultural support and protection. 
This framework, to be elaborated dur- 
ing the subsequent process of the 
negotiations, should be based on the 
objective of full liberalisation of agri- 
culture and its complete integration 
into the general rules and disciplines 
of the GATT. It should encompass, as 
outlined in proposals by the Cairns 
Group, the elaboration of new GATT 
rules and disciplines, including the 
elimination of country-specific excep- 
tions and the determination of the 
measures and actions to be taken for 
implementing the reform process. 

Ministers considered that adoption 
of target dates for developing new 
GATT rules, for examining the role 
in the negotiations of aggregate 
measures of support, and for indicat- 
ing how national policies would be 
modified to conform with new rules, 
would help focus negotiations on the 
reform process. 

Ministers reaffirmed the importance 
of securing agreement to both a freeze 
and cutback in support and protec- 
tion. Such short-term commitments 
were necessary to demonstrate the 
willingness of the major industrialised 
countries to arrest and reverse a major 





cause of tension in world trade. A 
freeze capturing the status quo in 
agricultural support would prevent 
backsliding and would be a necessary 
pre-condition for embarking on long- 
term agricultural reform. Cutback 
would be the start of this process. 

Ministers agreed that, to be effec- 
tive, the freeze and cutback would 
need to be specifically applied to 
administered support prices, export- 
subsidy expenditures, both overall and 
commodity-specific, and production- 
control arrangements. In this context 
ministers also agreed that market- 
access levels be maintained and 
improved. 

In this regard ministers reaffirmed 
their view that the basic ingredients 
for progress on both the short- and 
long-term elements remained as 
outlined in the group’s own compre- 
hensive negotiating proposal. 

Ministers noted that there had been 
some changes in the negotiating 
environment since Montreal. In par- 
ticular, the US and the EC had 
recently commenced a dialogue aimed 
at narrowing differences. 

Ministers welcomed indications of 
flexibility on the part of the United 
States. They considered, however, that 
more evidence was required of the 
United States’ preparedness to nego- 
tiate fundamental adjustments to its 
farm policy in both the short and the 
long term, including commitments on 
export subsidisation, market access 
and supply controls. 

Moreover, they were disturbed to 
note recent reports suggesting that the 
US was prepared to intensify competi- 
tive export subsidisation aimed at 
exercising leverage in the negotiations. 

Ministers expressed regret, however, 
that this changed atmosphere had yet 
to result in substantive progress in the 
consultations convened by Mr Arthur 
Dunkel. 

Ministers expressed their particular 
concern at the stance of the European 
Community. The community has 
given no clear indication of its com- 
mitment to comprehensive long-term 
agricultural reform. The community 
continues to advocate use of an over- 
all measure of support as the basic 
tool for reform in both the long term 
and the short term and has been 
reluctant to consider commitments 
bearing directly on fundamental 
elements of the Common Agricultural 
Policy, such as administered support 
prices, export subsidies, and market- 
access barriers. 


The community has been insisting 
on credit for reforms of the Common 
Agricultural Policy undertaken since 
1984. While recognising that some 
steps had been taken by the com- 
munity, ministers noted that measures 
had been adopted unilaterally by a 
number of countries, among them 
many developing countries, which 
have also had a positive effect on agri- 
cultural trade. They considered, how- 
ever, that any incorporation of credit 
into the long-term reform program 
should be based on the demonstrated 
positive impact of measures instituted 
since the beginning of the Uruguay 
Round, balanced against actions that 
have had a negative effect. Ministers 
believe that, in any case, the question 
of credit should not be addressed in 
relation to short-term commitments. 

Ministers noted that the community 
has been seeking to rebalance protec- 
tion and support amongst agricultural 
sectors in a manner which would 
allow some commodities to receive 
increased protection. They firmly 
rejected this approach, which was 
contrary to the trade-liberalisation 
objectives of the Uruguay Round. 

Ministers urged the EC to modify 
its negotiating position in a way 
which would contribute constructively 
towards a negotiating framework that 
would provide for the establishment of 
an open, fair and market-oriented 
agricultural trading system and to 
bring agriculture fully within 
strengthened GATT rules and disci- 
plines. This framework would be 
effected through negotiation of a 
reform process driven by progressive 
and sustained action to reduce agri- 
cultural support and protection across 
the full range of trade-distorting 
policies. 

The Cairns Group would continue 
to analyse carefully the implications 
for the treatment of access barriers of 
the “tariffication” concept introduced 
into the negotiations last year. Minis- 
ters consider it to be a constructive 
contribution to the debate on reform 
mechanisms and one that should be 
analysed in depth in post-April 
negotiations. 

Ministers urged Japan to play a 
more active role in the process of 
agricultural reform. Japan’s proposal 
to insulate certain “basic foodstuffs” 
from the full force of the liberalis- 
ation process was also examined. Min- 
isters considered that product-specific 
exemptions were inconsistent with the 
comprehensive nature of the reform 
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effort and would threaten to perpetu- 
ate existing distortions in agricultural 
trade. In this context ministers 
stressed that food security cannot 
serve as a disguised form of 
protectionism. 

At the same time, ministers noted 
that many developing countries were 
concerned to ensure that future agri- 
cultural and trade-reform mechanisms 
did not prejudice their domestic food 
requirements in the framework of 
overall economic development. 

Ministers reaffirmed their commit- 
ment to the principle of differential 
and more favourable treatment for 
developing countries. They expressed 
the need for participants in the con- 
sultations to reach consensus on the 
group’s approach to this issue, noting 
at the same time that a considerable 
number of countries have already 
expressed their support for it. They 
referred, in particular, to the part of 
the proposal that developing countries 
be exempted from contributing to 
short-term undertakings. 

Ministers indicated that in negotiat- 
ing the long-term framework the 
modalities of application of differen- 
tial and more favourable treatment for 
developing countries should be 
specified. 

Ministers noted the concerns 
expressed by some food-importing 
developing countries over the possible 
adverse impact on their economies of 
agricultural-trade reform. Ministers 
acknowledged the importance of con- 
tinued dialogue with those countries 
with a view to identifying the prob- 
lems associated with the process of 
reform and to what extent they could 
be addressed within the GATT frame- 
work and in cooperation with other 
institutions. At the same time minis- 
ters confirmed their view that all par- 
ticipants would benefit from 
liberalisation of trade in agriculture 
and other areas of interest to develop- 
ing countries covered by the Uruguay 
Round. 

Ministers noted that there appeared 
to be emerging consensus among par- 
ticipants on the broad objectives for 
the negotiations on sanitary and 
phytosanitary measures, including 
greater transparency and harmonis- 
ation of regulations, the basing of 
measures on sound scientific evidence 
and the need to recognise the prin- 
ciple of equivalence, technical assist- 
ance for developing countries and the 
establishment of consultative and 
dispute-settlement mechanisms. 
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As a result of their discussions, 
Cairns Group ministers stressed that 
the consultative process in Geneva 
would not be successfully concluded if 
the views of the Cairns Group were 
not taken fully into account. 

Ministers expressed their commit- 
ment to securing a positive result on 
agriculture at the TNC meeting in 
April. This would be essential to 

restore momentum to the Uruguay 
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Round. On the other hand, ministers 
cautioned that a lack of political will 
to secure a satisfactory agriculture 
agreement would mean failure in the 
TNC meeting in April. This would 
seriously jeopardise overall prospects 
for the Uruguay Round and represent 
a serious setback to efforts to 


strengthen the multilateral trading 
system. 
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Ministers welcomed the kind offer 
of the Government of Thailand to 
host the next ministerial meeting of 


the Cairns Group at a time to be 
determined. 


Finally, ministers congratulated the 
Government of New Zealand on its 
initiative in convening this meeting 


and expressed their gratitude for its 
hospitality. 





Stirling, Western Australia, by Commodore Malcolm Baird, Naval Officer Commanding Western Australia Area, left, and Commander 
Peter Johnston-Hall, commander of the facility. Photograph by Pat McArdell, AOIS. 
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Confidence in future of 
rural industry 


Speech by the Minister for 
Primary Industries and Energy, 
Mr John Kerin, to the 
Australian Rural Industries 
Conference held in Sydney on 
March 16 and 17. 


welcome the opportunity of 
speaking to you today on the 
Government’s perception of future 
directions for rural industry assistance. 

At this year’s National Agricultural 
Outlook Conference there was a gen- 
eral air of optimism about the future 
of Australian agriculture. Naturally, 
high or improving prices for our 
major rural commodities contributed 
in no small way to this positive 
atmosphere. 

This year’s conference was notable, 
however, for the absence of individ- 
uals dressed in billboards proclaiming 
that the end of the agricultural world 
is near. I applaud this as a desirable 
fashion trend in itself, and no doubt 
woolgrowers are also pleased. 

But also, in this moment of relative 
calm, I urge you to consider the basis 
on which the future of Australian 
agriculture might best be secured. 
For, while the doomsayers perform a 
perhaps legitimate political role, 
mature policy consideration is not 
about crisis management. 

I share with the industry an opti- 
mism about the prospects for the agri- 
cultural sector, but not merely 
because of the improvement in rural 
commodity prices. Rather, I believe 
we have made the right policy 
decisions to facilitate development, 
adjustment and change. 

These decisions, the solid record of 
economic reform which has character- 
ised this government, provide the 
necessary impetus for the develop- 
ment of an outward-looking, aggress- 
ive traded-goods sector: something 
which I believe is desirable if the full 
talents of Australians and the abun- 
dant resources of this nation are to be 
fully developed. 

Traditionally we have relied on our 
primary industries for export pro- 
duction. More recently, however, evi- 
dence of new investment in the 
manufacturing sector provides the 
signs of an enhanced capacity to both 
produce goods which will be competi- 





tive against imports on the domestic 
market and to expand exports in cer- 
tain international markets. To no 
small extent the high productivity of 
the rural sector and its continued 
international competitiveness have 
allowed these changes to take place. 

Just recently, considerable attention 
has been paid to two reform measures 
for which I have primary responsi- 
bility. I refer, of course, to insti- 
tutional changes which I am 
developing for the wheat and sugar 
industries. Both packages are aimed at 
increasing the capacity of growers to 
manage and master their own destinies. 

Don’t let anybody tell you that 
farmers are incapable of managing 
change. Don’t let anybody tell you 
that this Government, or the Queens- 
land Government, is best positioned to 
advise producers on how much, or 
when, or where they should grow 
their crops. Don’t let anybody tell you 
that farmers require, as is the case 
with wheat and sugar, instructions on 
how they can best sell their product. 

Finally, don’t let anyone believe 
that I, or this Government, is going to 
be diverted from introducing a con- 
sistent, clear set of policy initiatives 
aimed at enhancing the international 
competitiveness of Australian 
industries. 

A major thrust of the Government’s 
reform program has been the 
reduction of assistance to industry. I 
recognise that the National Farmers’ 
Federation has consistently advocated 
such reform and I welcome its sup- 
port. Unfortunately, on this issue the 
consistent approach which has been 
adopted by the NFF stands in stark 
contrast to various industry groups 
which regularly admit their willing- 
ness to be made virtuous — but not 
yet. 

A number of reasons underpin my 
confidence in the rural sector. I have 
witnessed the ability of individual 
farmers to adapt to change, to adopt 
new methods of production and to 
prove themselves adept in the com- 
plex activity of running a modern 
farming business. And I am sure that 
this will continue. 

Also, projections by the Australian 
Bureau of Agricultural and Resource 
Economics indicate continuous 
growth prospects for our major rural 
industries in the medium term. That 
is, a favourable price regime for most 
of our major agricultural commodities 
is predicted for the next few years. 

Yet let me sound some words of 
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caution. The long-term price trend of 
agricultural commodities is downward. 
The nature of productivity growth in 
the agricultural sector and in the gen- 
eral economy, and the nature of 
demand for food products makes this 
irresistibly the case. 

Further, relatively benign seasons in 
recent years have contributed to suc- 
cessful and profitable harvests. The 
consequences, however, of a major 
drought could still be severe: to indi- 
viduals, to families, to the industry 
and to the general economy. 

The substantial recovery over the 
past two years must therefore not be 
interpreted as a permanent condition. 
It is vitally important to our rural 
industries that the favourable environ- 
ment of today is used to prepare for 
subsequent downturns in market 
conditions. 

One thing is certain. The return of 
confidence in agriculture cannot be 
based on expectations of Government 
handouts. 

Australia cannot afford to waste 
resources by travelling down the path 
of subsidies and support measures for 
agriculture. These are now costing the 
consumers of the European Economic 
Community and the taxpayers of the 
United States billions of dollars each 
year and have resulted in the loss of 
more than a million jobs in the Euro- 
pean Community alone. The long- 
term gain to the rural industries of 
these nations is zero, for their farmers 
still must adjust to productivity 
improvements made elsewhere. 

We can also not afford to prop up 
any other industry indefinitely. Thus 
tariffs and other assistance measures 
have been cut. 

Importantly, the Government has 
signalled its intention to move on 
reforms to the transport sector and the 
waterfront. The Interstate Com- 
mission will soon be presenting its 
report to the Government and this 
will form the basis for our reform 
program. 

I recognise that this issue is cur- 
rently viewed by some of the more 
conservative commentators as a test of 
this Government’s microeconomic 
mettle. The intensity of industry and 
media comment, however, is not a 
reason for precipitate policy 
development. 

Again, mature policy consideration 
is not about crisis management. 

High tariff and quota protection for 
manufacturing industries has raised 
costs and penalised export industries. 
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These increased costs have made 
agriculture, indeed all export indus- 
tries, less competitive. A consequence 
of our past protective structure has 
been the distortion of our resource 
allocation so that many new competi- 
tive industries have either failed to 
appear or have failed to meet their 
full potential. 

Consequently, the underlying phil- 
osophy of the May Economic State- 
ment last year, including my 
department’s Industry Development 
Review, was to enhance economic 
efficiency and provide a lower and 
more balanced level of protection 
across industries. 

General reductions in tariffs will 
achieve a more commercially oriented 
use of resources and allow prices to 
more closely reflect market realities. 

Lower protection all round will 
encourage these newer industries and 
will lead to a more diversified econ- 
omy in the long run. By pursuing 
reductions in assistance in the manu- 
facturing sector from around 19 per 
cent on average in 1986-87 to around 
14 per cent by 1992-93, the Govern- 
ment has provided the means to 
reduce farm costs significantly. 

The Australian Bureau of Agricul- 
tural and Resource Economics has 
estimated that the agricultural sector 
will benefit by $470 million annually 
as a direct result of the Government’s 
decision to reduce assistance to the 
manufacturing sector. 

The reforms announced in May 
1988, let us remember, followed hard 
on the heels of major economic 
reforms to our tax system, earlier 
reductions in protection, deregulation 
of financial markets and relaxation of 
foreign-investment guidelines plus, of 
course, the decision to float the dollar. 

In last year’s Industry Development 
Review, I set out to develop a more 
responsive industrial structure and to 
introduce measures to enhance our 
productive capacity. 

I am happy to say that, 10 months 
after the May statement, we have 
made very substantial progress in 
implementing those reforms. 

We have introduced significant 
changes to assistance arrangements for 
agricultural industries which will 
make them more productive and 
responsive to competition. Of course, 
these measures have not been without 
criticism. 

I am aware that industrial reform is 
a lonely child: shunned by those who 
remain unaware of the benefits, and 
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criticised as delinquent by those who 
imagine themselves slighted. 

If is of concern to me then that the 
National Party, for all its rhetoric 
about family values and the golden 
years of harmony and stability, should 
seek to make orphans the substantive 
and positive reforms which I am 
introducing. 

I am unsurprised, however, that the 
black policy hand of MacEwenism still 
exists in the National Party today. 
The fact of the matter is that this 
rump party is totally ineffective in 
opposition. 

The opportunism and glibness 
which were the hallmarks of its style 
in government simply aren’t enough 
in opposition: they can’t distribute lar- 
gess, they can’t influence policy 
except in a destructive manner, and 
they certainly don’t offer a realistic 
alternative. 

Despite the continuous opposition 
from the National Party and the Lib- 
erals to the programs for industry 
reform, I am determined to put into 
place industry structures which will be 
less sheltered, more accountable, more 
efficient and better able to compete 
on domestic and international markets. 

For example, new arrangements are 
being introduced in the sugar industry 
which include the replacement, from 
July 1, 1989, of the current import 
embargo with a tariff structure that 
will be phased down to 15 per cent by 
July 1, 1992. 

I add here that the effective rate of 
protection for the sugar industry was 
28 per cent in 1986-87, more than 
double the sectoral average. This high 
level of assistance is partly required 
because the controls and restrictions 
on sugar production imposed by the 
National Party in Queensland act as 
effective negative assistance. That is, 
the limitations imposed by the 
National Party on increased pro- 
duction act to hinder the industry, 
with extreme costs to the balance of 
payments and job opportunities in 
Queensland. 

I must emphasise that these 
measures are not aimed at throwing 
an industry which has the capacity to 
remain competitive on often corrupt 
world markets to the vagaries of subsi- 
dised world trade. This is not Rome, 
and I am certainly not some fur-clad 
Visigoth seeking to pull down that 
which is of value so as to experience 
the vicarious pleasure of change. 

Therefore, to assist the sugar indus- 
try meet the threat of subsidised 





imports, it will have recourse to effec- 
tive anti-dumping and countervailing 
action through the Anti-Dumping 
Authority. 

Domestic prices for other agricul- 
tural commodities are also being 
aligned more closely with the prices 
traded on international markets, 
through reforms to pricing arrange- 
ments for manufactured dairy prod- 
ucts, citrus, dried vine fruits, wine and 
tobacco. 

This forms an important part of the 
Government’s reform package. For it 
is the movement of prices which con- 
veys information to producers and 
industries about what is profitable and 
what is not, and about what should be 
produced and what should not. 

Recognising this, we are putting in 
place new principles for underwriting 
which will ensure that returns to agri- 
cultural producers more closely reflect 
market prices. 

Turning now to measures which 
the Government has introduced to 
directly enhance the productive 
capacity of our primary industries: 

Natural-resource-management poli- 
cies within my portfolio were also 
scrutinised as part of the Industry 
Development Review. As a result the 
National Soil Conservation Program is 
being redirected by developing a com- 
prehensive soil-conservation strategy 
aimed at arresting land degradation 
throughout Australia. 

A total of $39.9 million is being 
allocated to the program over the next 
two financial years. This marks the 
beginning of comprehensive efforts to 
tackle Australia’s major environmental 
problem. 

The continued viability of Aus- 
tralian primary industries depends on 
the availability of human resources 
with the appropriate level of skill. 

Technical and structural change 
require an upgraded range of mana- 
gerial and workforce skills if 
efficiency gains in rural industries are 
to be realised. Thus, over the next 
three years, $2.7 million will be pro- 
vided to develop rural education and 
training initiatives. 

Australia has a strong comparative 
advantage in the production of high- 
quality, disease- and residue-free live- 
stock. For example, we are able to sell 
into high-priced markets in North 
America, Europe and Asia that are 
closed to suppliers affected by foot- 
and-mouth disease. 

The Industry Development Review 
provided the opportunity to start to 





re-examine the contingency planning 
and emergency preparedness of the 
Australian livestock and pastoral sec- 
tor leading to an enhanced Exotic 
Livestock Disease Preparedness plan. 

The Commonwealth also contrib- 
utes to a major program to improve 
animal health through the Brucellosis 
and Tuberculosis Eradication Cam- 
paign. This program and its funding 
structure have been improved to 
handle the change in focus as the 
campaign moves into its final stages 
in northern Australia. 

In addition to some specific market- 
ing assistance programs, we are 
reforming the various statutory mar- 
keting authorities operating within the 
portfolio. These reforms make these 
organisations more commercial, flex- 
ible and accountable. Along with 
deregulation, these changes represent 
an important development in public- 
sector management. 

Wheat-marketing arrangements are 
currently being driven by the winds of 
industry reform — with the present 
arrangements due to terminate on 
June 30 this year. The debate about 
the most appropriate mechanisms for 
marketing Australia’s wheat crops 
after that date has been long and 
difficult. 

Nevertheless, the Government’s 
decision to deregulate the domestic 
market will lead to a commercially 
strong Australian Wheat Board and 
will allow individual growers greater 
flexibility and choice in marketing 
their wheat. 

The active presence of the AWB in 
a deregulated domestic wheat market 
should engender a high degree of 
grower confidence. It is noteworthy 
that the board, through initiatives 
such as the stockfeed cash-offer sys- 
tem investigated this season, is already 
becoming more competitive in the 
market. This has resulted in permit 
traders in some cases having to raise 
their offer prices. 

Let me turn now to investment in 
the rural sector, particularly the place 
of corporate investment. 

A characteristic of Australian agri- 
culture is, of course, the predomi- 
nance of family farms. In 1986-87, 
more than 95 per cent of properties in 
Australian agriculture were family 
farm enterprises. Rural Australia 
remains largely the province of the 
family concern. Now, though, the 
scale of investment in farm enterprises 
has increased dramatically. Both Aus- 
tralian and foreign companies are 





showing increased interest in the 

acquisition of suitable properties. The 

major corporate opportunities are not, 

I believe, in direct land ownership, 

although there is a role for increased 

outside equity in the sector in cooper- 
ation with family farm businesses. 

Major opportunities rather exist in 
the competitive marketing of farmers’ 
output and the supply of inputs of 
goods and services. 

Foreign investment is also up sig- 
nificantly from around $40 million in 
1982-83 to more than $430 million in 
1986-87. 

There has been a fundamental shift 
in the source of foreign investment in 
Australia. In the past such investment 
has come almost solely from Britain 
and the United States. 

More recently, increased investment 
from Japanese companies has taken 
place. This increase mirrors the 
expansion of our two-way trade with 
Japan, which totalled some $18.5 
billion in 1987-88. This trade, I note, 
was substantially in Australia’s favour: 
we recorded a surplus of about $2.8 
billion in that same year. 

Fundamental changes to the Japan- 
ese beef market signal new opportun- 
ities for Australian producers. 
Increased export tonnages resulting 
from improvements in access to the 
Japanese market will help to restore 
profitability. This will provide an 
impetus for herd rebuilding, pasture 
improvement and increased invest- 
ment in the meat-processing sector in 
Australia. 

Following the decision by Japan to 
liberalise access to its beef market it is 
inevitable that there will be increased 
interest by Japanese businesses in 
investing in the Australian beef 
industry. 

I will resist calls to implement 
blanket restrictions on Japanese 
investment in the beef industry. The 
availability of foreign capital offers 
positive advantages to Australian 
industries: and beef is no different 
from other sectors. These advantages 
include: 

The creation of a vested Japanese 
interest in sourcing beef from Aus- 
tralia rather than from other 
countries. This offers the oppor- 
tunity of guaranteed sales of 
predominantly grass-fed beef to a 
mass market and pre-empts the 
possibility that we will be locked 
out of a market for grain-fed beef; 

Encouraging up-to-date investment in 
all aspects of the industry; and 
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The development of a greater under- 
standing of each other’s approaches 
to trade and marketing. 


I can understand some of the con- 
cerns that have been expressed, 
especially over the possibility that 
some vertically integrated businesses 
may be able to exert unfair market 
power. However, I believe that inte- 
gration need not necessarily be to our 
disadvantage, provided we can be sat- 
isfied that an investor would not be in 
a position to dominate the market. 

Restrictions on Japanese investment 
would mean that future investment 
went to our competitors. This would 
make it harder for the local industry 
to maintain its competitiveness in 
export markets. Let me summarise 
the approach of the Government to 
the issue of investment in the beef 
industry: 


We view foreign investment as a 
means of improving the productive 
capacity of our industries; 

Where possible, foreign concerns are 
encouraged to establish joint- 
venture arrangements; 

Major proposals will be considered by 
the Foreign Investment Review 
Board. I note here that the Liberals 
maintain that they will abolish this 
body, yet the National Party says 
that it will enhance its power, scope 
and capacity; and 

The access which Australian com- 
panies have to the Japanese market 
remains an important concern. 
However, lack of access does not 
necessarily give us reason to restrict 
investment. Rather, it provides us 
with an incentive to examine the 
benefits and costs of the trade 
mechanisms which are in place, 
and the means by which we can 
improve access to the domestic 
chain of distribution and marketing 
in Japan. 


Let me conclude by saying that 
within agriculture we have all learnt 
about restructuring. Restructuring has 
enabled the economy to respond to 
commodity price swings more 
effectively. 


Farmers adjust every day to the 
vagaries of the seasons, and every 
season to the vagaries of the market. 
In the last six years, for example, 
there has been a 24 per cent increase 
in sheep numbers, a 21 per cent 
decline in area planted to wheat and a 
292 per cent increase in the area 
planted to grain legumes. 

Farmers adapt to change rapidly, 
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and farm and market forces do work. 
This is why relative farm incomes 
here are comparable to those in Eur- 
ope and the United States despite 
their massive subsidies. 

The recovery in commodity prices 
has improved incomes across the farm 
sector. The latest forecasts from the 
Australian Bureau of Agricultural and 
Resource Economics are for an 
increase in the prices received by 
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farmers of some 9 per cent in 1988- 
89. This follows on a 17 per cent 
increase in 1987-88. Farm debt has 
also fallen by about 4 per cent. 
Hence, interest paid by farmers is 
expected to be lower in 1988-89. 
Thus, the overall outlook for most 
farmers in the coming year is bright, 
with an average cash operating sur- 


plus estimated by ABARE at $53,000 
in 1988-89. 
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Our chief concern in government is 
to ensure that the right policies are in 
place to provide a climate conducive 
to growth of our export industries, 
unfettered by unnecessary regulations 
or protection. We need to keep 
striving to improve productivity and 
our competitiveness. 

In this way our rural industries will 
continue to contribute most substan- 
tially to the welfare of all Australians. 


\\ 
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Austrade, left, Dr Eric Tan, seminar chairman, Ms Penny Wensley, Assistant Secretary (East Asia), Department of Foreign Affairs and 
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Waterhouse Siddik, Indonesia. Photograph by Pat McArdell, AOIS. 
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Wide agreement with 
Saudi Arabians 


Joint communique of the fifth 
meeting of the Australia-Saudi 
Arabia Joint Commission in 
Canberra on March 8 and 9. 
T he fifth meeting of the 

a Australia-Saudi Arabia Joint 
Commission was held in Canberra on 
March 8 and 9, 1989. The Australian 
delegation was led by the Minister for 
Trade Negotiations and Acting Minis- 
ter for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Mr 
Michael Duffy, and the Saudi Arabian 
delegation by the Minister for Com- 
merce, Dr Sulaiman Abdul Aziz 
Al-Solaim. 

The joint commission is a signifi- 
cant mechanism for reinforcing the 
importance of the bilateral economic 
and trade relationship to both parties. 
Delegations were composed of very 
senior officials and business represen- 
tatives, reflecting the significance 
attached to the joint commission by 
both business and Government. 

The meeting reviewed progress that 
had been made in the relationship 
since the last joint commission in 
Riyadh in 1986. While the level of 
bilateral trade has shown a decline 
over the last three years, both minis- 
ters hoped that the present downward 
trend would be temporary, and that 
initiatives generated by the joint com- 
mission would contribute to a 
resurgence in and diversification of 
trade between the two countries. Both 
parties expressed a willingness to work 
to redress the situation and to push 
for continued expansion of commer- 
cial and technological cooperation. 

Dr Solaim emphasised that it was 
time for the trading relationship to 
progress beyond the exchange of com- 
modities to expand cooperation in 
joint ventures and research. Ministers 
agreed on the need to diversify 
beyond established trade in commodi- 
ties into joint ventures and investment 
for mutual benefit in areas such as 
industry, telecommunications and 
education. Particular reference was 
made to Australian involvement in the 
operation and maintenance sector. 
This would be a natural extension of 
the contract recently awarded to 
Telecom Australia (International). 

Mr Duffy noted the Australian 
Government’s policy reforms aimed at 
greater economic liberalisation. 
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Australia’s industrial sector is develop- 
ing rapidly, creating new opportun- 
ities for international trade and 
possibilities for investment in Aus- 
tralia. He discussed the Multilateral 
Trade Negotiations, highlighting 
Australia’s commitment to the GATT 
and in working for a freer inter- 
national trading environment. 

Dr Solaim noted that Saudi Arabia 
had been successful in achieving its 
objective of diversifying its exports 
through creation of an environment 
conducive to foreign investment and 
establishment of joint ventures. He 
stressed that Saudi Arabia welcomed 
the prospect of further cooperation 
with Australia in an increasingly 
diverse range of areas. 

The joint commission examined a 
number of specific issues involving 
bilateral trade and commercial 
cooperation. 

Both sides noted with pleasure that 
the Telecom contract was working 
well. The hope was expressed that 
this would serve as a showcase for 
Australian expertise and would lead to 
further cooperation between the two 
countries in the telecommunications 
field. 

Saudi Arabia expressed interest in 
Australian mining-industry involve- 
ment in minerals exploration and 
development in the kingdom. This 
would include technological exchange 
and training of Saudi Arabian mineral 
experts in Australia. The Australian 
side advised that the mining industry 
maintained a close interest in oppor- 
tunities in Saudi Arabia. 

In respect of shipping relations, the 
joint commission agreed that there 
should be an exchange of information 
between the two countries, and that 
experts would explore the scope for 
commercial cooperation between their 
shipping lines. The Saudi side 
announced that Jeddah had now been 
cleared for transhipment, and Aus- 
tralian representatives expressed hope 
that in ttme Dammam might also be 
cleared for transhipment for trade 
with Iran and Iraq. 

The joint commission drew atten- 
tion to the possibility of breaking new 
ground in cooperation in education 
and training, to fulfil the Saudi 
Arabian aim of diversifying sources of 
education, and the Australian aim of 
promoting the appropriateness and 
capacities of higher educational 
institutions. 

The Saudi side expressed their 
interest in increasing their non-oil- 


based exports to Australia, and the 
Australian side offered the services of 
the Market Advisory Service. 

The Australian delegation expressed 
its keen interest in increasing the level 
of Australian grain exports to the 
kingdom; Saudi Arabian wheat- and 
barley-production policies were 
discussed. 

The Saudi Arabian delegation 
explained existing and future plans 
for petrochemical development in 
Saudi Arabia, and encouraged Aus- 
tralia to take the opportunity to par- 
ticipate in future Saudi Arabian Basic 
Industries Corporation (SABIC) 
projects. 

The level of trade in 
petrochemicals was reviewed. As caus- 
tic soda is currently the only signifi- 
cant petrochemical export from Saudi 
Arabia, SABIC is looking for oppor- 
tunities to expand the market for 
other products. The Saudi delegation 
welcomed Australian policy changes, 
which will progressively reduce duties 
on caustic soda and eliminate them by 
1991. 

The Saudi Arabian delegation 
expressed a wish to develop contacts 
with independent Australian oil com- 
panies with a view to gaining direct 
market access in refined petroleum 
products. 

Both parties agreed to work 
together towards the objective of 
assuring that fresh meat supplied to 
Saudi Arabian consumers from the 
live-sheep trade is of the highest poss- 
ible quality. 

To this end, it was noted that the 
Commonwealth Scientific and Indus- 
trial Research Organisation and the 
Saudi Arabian Standards Organisation 
are pursuing collaborative research on 
meat-science technology issues, and it 
was agreed that the present research 
being pursued by the Australian 
industry on the husbandry of sheep 
from farm to import discharge be 
extended to include post-import hand- 
ling in Saudi Arabia. Saudi Arabia 
signalled its interest in increased 
imports of chilled meat, and assur- 
ances were given by Australia that the 
sheepmeat-processing industry has the 
Capacity and interest to respond in 
this area. 

The joint commission examined 
other sectors in which Australian 
expertise could be of relevance to the 
Saudi Arabian situation, particularly 
in the area of agricultural technology. 

Under the heading of scientific and 
technological cooperation the joint 
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commission discussed several specific 
issues. 

The signing of a Memorandum 
Concerning the Continuation of 
Cooperation in Meteorology and 
Environmental Protection was noted 
with great satisfaction. The agreement 
is an outstanding example of bilateral 
cooperation which reaffirms long- 
standing links and augurs well for 
future collaboration. 

Recognising that specific cooper- 
ation in science and technology will 
further advance the industrial base 
and environmental qualities of both 
countries and that such cooperation 
will strengthen relations, it was agreed 
that CSIRO and the King Abdulaziz 
City for Science and Technology 
(KACST) would work together in a 
number of areas: 


(a) Undertake a broad program of 
cooperation in: 


— dryland resource 
management, 

— plant genetics, 

— biotechnological research 
related to pollution control, 
waste disposal and 
hydrocarbons, 

— animal health, 

— water treatment 
(groundwater quality, moni- 
toring and control), 

— patents, 

— refining of petrochemicals 
and process development, 
and 

— other fields determined to 
be of mutual benefit. 


(b) Seek to exchange scientists in 
each of the above areas prior to 
the next joint commission 
meeting, for the express pur- 
pose of developing cooperative 
research proposals in consul- 
tation with officials of appro- 
priate agencies. 

(c) Prior to the next joint com- 
mission meeting, the parties 
will examine the feasibility of 
conducting a major 
collaborative research program 
on climate change and the 
likely impacts on the environ- 
ment, involving as appropriate 
the Australian Bureau of 
Meteorology and the Meteor- 
ology and Environmental Pro- 
tection Administration of the 
Kingdom of Saudi Arabia, with 
funding proposals developed 
for the consideration of appro- 
priate agencies and foundations. 
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(d) Given CSIRO’s extensive 
experience in research manage- 
ment, the parties will explore 
the need for an appropriate 
form of cooperation whereby 
CSIRO will assist and advise 
KACST on the introduction of 
management systems as 
KACST rapidly expands its 
research effort. 


(e) Given CSIRO’s extensive 
experience in arid lands and 
environmental research, the 
parties will explore the need 
for an appropriate form of 
cooperation whereby CSIRO 
will assist KACST in the estab- 
lishment of the Institute of 


Environment and Natural 
Resources within KACST. 


(f) Acknowledging that both par- 
ties are willing to participate in 
technical-assistance programs 
funded by aid agencies, the 
parties will develop technical- 
assistance proposals in areas of 
common interest, in collabor- 
ation with recipient developing 
countries, to be implemented 
jointly by the parties through 
funding sought from appropri- 
ate agencies. 


Agreement was also reached on 
promoting cooperation between 
CSIRO and the Ministry of Agri- 
culture and Water (MAW) on the 
eradication of brucellosis. 

It was agreed that: 


The Bureau of Mineral Resources, 
Geology and Geophysics (BMR) 
would be instrumental in initiating 
procedures to establish a mechan- 
ism whereby the Directorate- 
General for Mineral Resources of 
the Ministry of Petroleum and Min- 
eral Resources, Saudi Arabia, can 
draw on the expertise of the 
Queensland Department of Mines 
in drafting regulations on safety 
aspects for mining in Saudi Arabia. 

BMR would coordinate a program 
whereby three Saudi graduate geol- 
ogists would visit Australia to 
undertake fieldwork in geological 
mapping with BMR and State Geo- 
logical Surveys and gain experience 
in mining geology with mining 
companies. 

Within its resources, BMR would 
actively support cooperation in geo- 
physical activities involving remote 
sensing, airborne surveys and 
instrumentation; and assist in 
establishing channels of communi- 


cation in these subjects and mining 
technology between the Deputy 
Ministry and CSIRO and other 
appropriate Australian organisations 
such as the Australian Mining and 
Industry Research Association. 


The joint commission agreed on 
cooperation with the Saudi Arabian 
Standards Organisation (SASO) in 
research and development of standards 
in relation to meat and other food 
products and in development of a 
capability to detect potential 
contaminants. In addition, both parties 
agreed to develop cooperative 
measures in the field of certification 
and laboratory accreditations. The 
parties also agreed to jointly fund 
training for this purpose in Australia 
and to the secondment of Australian 
experts to Saudi Arabia under the 
umbrella of a technical cooperation 
program. 

It was agreed in principle that both 
sides would proceed to more detailed 
discussion of cooperation in the gen- 
eral area of road transport, including: 


— joint research projects; 

— development of laboratory 
technologies; 

— the transfer of technology for chip 
seals, concrete, sand encroachment 
and truck load control; 

— development and enhancement of 
the Ministry of Communication’s 
road-research capabilities; 

— exchange of information on mar- 
ine, rail and road freight issues 
and urban and rural public transit 
services. 


The joint commission also discussed 
investment and industrial cooperation. 
The Saudi delegation highlighted the 
benefits which would flow from using 
the kingdom as a location in which 
Australian companies could profitably 
engage in industrial joint ventures 
utilising infrastructure already in 
place and Australian expertise. 

The meeting agreed to encourage 
the flow of two-way investment 
between Australia and Saudi Arabia 
and welcomed advice from the Saudi 
Arabia Business Council that it pro- 
posed to arrange a business- 
development mission to Saudi Arabia 
later in 1989. 

The joint commission agreed that 
the next meeting is to be held in 
Riyadh some time in 1990. t 
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Working for export of 
tropical fruits 


Reprinted from University 
News, March 22 edition, from 
the University of Queensland, 
with additional information. 


The Australian International Business 
Centre at the University of Queens- 
land has received $218 000 among 
grants awarded to several Australian 
institutions under the new national 
primary-industry marketing-skills 
program. 

The Minister for Primary Industries 
and Energy, Mr John Kerin, said the 
Federal Government would inject $5 
million into the program over the 
next three years. 

Under the program, the AIBC and 
the Gold Coast College of Advanced 
Education, Queensland, have been 
designated the first two Australian 
“centres of excellence in marketing”. 

Mr Kerin said the AIBC would 
focus on marketing skills, particularly 
in horticulture, and the Gold Coast 
CAE on agricultural cooperatives. 

AIBC director Professor Ken 
Tucker said the centre, a specialist 
unit within the university’s Graduate 
School of Management, would make 
tropical fruits a priority for its 
marketing-skills program. 

“Only 10 per cent of Queensland’s 
horticultural production is reaching 
overseas markets,” he said. “There are 
market opportunities for a range of 
fruit crops in the Pacific, particularly 
in Japan, Taiwan, Guam and Korea, 
which have massive trading-account 
surpluses.” 

The AIBC would consider joint 
ventures with giant Japanese retail 
chains in a drive to promote tropical- 
fruit exports, he said. 

The initial focus would be on avo- 
cados, followed by mangoes, lychees, 


custard apples and fuji fruit (a non- 
astringent type of persimmon). 

Up to one million trays of Aus- 
tralian avocados would be available for 
export in 1990 and the AIBC would 
be planning access to European and 
Asian markets. 

Mangoes also presented “tremen- 
dous” export opportunities for the 
future, if quality control, packaging 
and transport reliability could be 
improved, he said. 

While the Australian crop was only 
9000 tonnes in 1988, it was expected 
to be 20 000 tonnes at the end of this 
year because of more favourable grow- 
ing conditions. 

“About 80 per cent of the mango 
trees planted are not yet in pro- 
duction,” Professor Tucker said. “It 
will be a challenge to place this pro- 
duction in the next 10 to 20 years.” 

Professor Tucker said his marketing 
background was suited to the pro- 
gram. In 1969 he had negotiated the 
first direct sales of New Zealand kiwi 
fruit to Scandinavian supermarkets, 
and subsequently had been involved 
in marketing New Zealand berry and 
stone fruits, and onions and asparagus 
to European countries with different 
entry requirements. 

European Community countries 
would have harmonious requirements 
from 1992, he said. 

Kiwi-fruit marketing involved trans- 
lating recipes and producing multi- 
language brochures. 

“I once received a letter from an 
American woman who had bought 
some kiwi fruit, but had no product 
information,” he said. “After three 
days she plucked up courage to open 
the brown paper bag containing her 
fruit and said she didn’t know 
whether to eat them or beat them.” 

There was a lesson in this anecdote 
for Australian fruit exporters. 

He said the AIBC wished to work 
with a number of agencies which had 
already developed expertise in horti- 


culture, such as the Committee of 
Direction of Fruit Marketing, the 
State Department of Primary Indus- 
tries, the Queensland Agricultural 
College at Lawes, commercial con- 
sultants, and international organis- 
ations such as the Japan External 
Trade Organisation (JETRO). 

Links had already been established 
with the Sunshine Coast Fruit Mar- 
keting Cooperative. 

Other grants under the Marketing 
Skills Program are as follows: 


$220 000 to the Gold Coast CAE, 
Queensland, to establish a “centre 
of excellence” in agricultural 
cooperatives which will provide stat- 
istics on production, financial and 
production analysis, market research 
and research on technology, con- 
centrating first on the dairy 
industry. 

$125 000 to Techsearch, South Aus- 
tralian Institute of Technology, to 
establish a centre in viticulture 
through which a database on mar- 
kets and marketing, products and 
suppliers will be developed. 

$193 000 to Curtin University, West- 
ern Australia, to run a program for 
middle managers from the horticul- 
tural industry, to increase exports to 
Japan. 

$50 000 to the Schools of Marketing 
at Sydney University of Technology 
and the University of New South 
Wales to train tertiary students in 
marketing skills for food-processing 
firms which sell or wish to sell in 
Korea and Thailand. 

$91 000 to the Graduate School of 
Management at Monash University, 
Melbourne, to train 15 executives in 
Victorian, Tasmanian and South 
Australian primary industries with 
emphasis on food processing, timber 
and horticulture, each trainee to 
produce an export business plan for 
the company he or she represents. 
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Selling minerals in the 
world market 


Address by the Minister for 
Primary Industries and Energy, 
Mr John Kerin, to a seminar 
of the Australian Mining 
Industry Council, on March 14. 


am delighted to have this oppor- 
tunity to speak on the topic of 
the Government’s role in world min- 
eral markets. The global marketing 
challenge for Australia is that we can- 
not afford to take our past successes, 
or the market, for granted. 

World mineral and metal markets 
are increasingly complex and competi- 
tive. Changes are occurring much 
faster than they used to. There is an 
increasing array of new materials 
capable of substituting for traditional 
mineral and metal products. 

No less dynamic are the desti- 
nations of our exports. This is particu- 
larly evident with the opening up of 
new Asian markets. There are good 
prospects on offer in new markets but 
they also present new challenges: 





Involvement by governments in indus- 
try and markets in some countries is 
often significant. This may obscure 
accurate analysis of market develop- 
ments, and bring a range of non- 
commercial factors to bear on 
purchasing decisions. 

Handling and transport infrastructure 
are often less developed than in tra- 
ditional markets. 

Foreign-exchange difficulties may 
require reliance on joint ventures, 
counter-trade and other non- 
traditional financing arrangements. 

Tariffs and non-tariff trade barriers 
may also impede market-access 
opportunities. 


Nor is Australia alone in pursuing 
opportunities in this environment. 
Competition from rival suppliers is 
intensifying, including from those not 
driven by commercial criteria alone. 


Meeting the challenge 


In responding to these challenges, 
price-competitiveness and reliability of 
supply remain critical to our success. 
But — if they ever have been — they 
are no longer enough. 

Investment, research and develop- 
ment and production decisions must 
be driven by customer requirements. 
This in turn calls for a detailed and 
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up-to-date appreciation of develop- 
ments in the different markets. 

Further processing of raw materials 
permits greater product differen- 
tiation, hence opportunities for devel- 
oping and exploiting market niches 
for competitive products. 

Financing and distribution arrange- 
ments can be sources of competitive 
advantage. Non-commercial influ- 
ences on purchasing decisions must 
also be understood and addressed. 

And each of these elements must be 
brought together in marketing 
strategies tailored to the demands of 
each market. 


The role of government 


In addressing these issues, the Gov- 
ernment is firmly committed to the 
principle that our resource exporters 
make the marketing decisions. 

That principle does not mean that 
the Government has no role in the 
marketing process. On the contrary, 
the vital national interests involved in 
the export of Australia’s natural 
resources and processed goods oblige 
the Commonwealth to play an active 
role. 

In essence, the Government meets 
its national-interest responsibilities in 
the minerals-marketing process in two 
broad ways: 


One, which is essentially a power in 
reserve, is the protection and pro- 
motion of national interests through 
export controls; 

And the other is the promotion of 
national economic welfare through 
support to the export marketing 
endeavours of industry, where this 
is appropriate. 


Export controls and the national 
interest 


First Pl] cover the issue of export 
controls. 

The Government has, in fact, 
gradually removed export controls 
from a wide range of minerals. This 
action has been welcomed by industry. 
The main items on which controls 
remain are coal, iron ore, bauxite and 
alumina. 

Controls on these commodities have 
been retained partly because of their 
importance to the economy and to our 
trade. But they also remain because 
the marketing of these minerals is 
subject to observed market 
imperfections. 

Coordinated buying practices, 
which can afford undue bargaining 


power, and, in some cases, the exist- 
ence of vertically integrated 
multinational industries are both 
major problems. 

There are still those who want to 
argue that trade should be unfettered 
by these “reserve powers” — in fact, 
Pd be surprised if we didn’t hear that 
argument raised here today. 

In reality, however, I suspect that 
this reflects an ideological dogma; a 
preference that does not fully take 
account of the careful way in which 
the controls are applied, or the 
broader national interests involved. 

The Government exercises its 
export-control powers only in excep- 
tional circumstances, where there are 
clear and compelling national interests 
involved. We are looking to assure a 
fair return to the Australian com- 
munity for the export of its mineral 
resources. 

This approach recognises the prin- 
ciple that resources are community- 
owned. Those who argue against 
government involvement put forward 
unsustainable arguments that markets 
are perfect, rents do not exist or that 
they should be left in private hands. 
Let’s consider the case of coal — 
Australia’s largest mineral export. 

The Australian Government 
resisted pressure from the coal unions 
to establish a national coal-marketing 
authority. I have said previously that I 
thought that much of the union 
analysis was right, but that the sol- 
ution they proposed was not. 

Finding the solutions which pro- 
mote a viable, competitive industry 
must rest principally with the partici- 
pants in the industry. And let me 
stress that that puts a heavy onus on 
management as well as unions to be 
prepared to embrace change, and, as 
an industry, to demonstrate a better 
capacity to anticipate change, and its 
full range of consequences. 

For its part, the Government has 
strengthened its capacity to monitor 
coal settlements and developments in 
the market. 

I have also established the Aus- 
tralian Coal Marketing and Tech- 
nology Council which advises me on 
related marketing strategies and tech- 
nology issues. 

Again, there are those who see no 
role for this council. I think this will 
prove to be a very narrow view. I am 
impressed with the manner in which 
the council is going about its task 
which, for me, is of considerable 
importance to the industry. I would 








like to think that the mining unions 
will accept my invitation to join the 
council in the near future. 

I am aware that most sellers are 
opposed to the retention of export 
controls on coal — and I have noticed 
some correlation between size of seller 
and strength of opposition. 

Let me say that, while fine tuning 
may always be needed, the Govern- 
ment has no intention of removing 
the controls. We will retain them so 
long as various distorted purchasing 
arrangements continue to persist. 
These range from the coordinated 
buying practices, to which I referred a 
moment ago, to various unfair tender- 
ing procedures which have become 
common internationally and act to 
concentrate bargaining power in the 
hands of overseas buyers. 

One of the arguments against the 
reserve power is that “the market 
should work”. Indeed it should — and 
our preference is for coal sales to be 
handled on a purely commercial basis. 
Australian export-coal transactions, as 
with most commerce, are expected to 
be conducted within the bounds of 
rules and conventions. 

For coal, the requirement is simple. 
The realised price must be consistent 
with the market. One reason why that 
particular — market-related — 
requirement is there is that in our 
experience sellers are often dealing 
with imperfect information — under- 
lying market conditions are not always 
accurately reflected in realised prices. 

Let me give you an example. In 
late 1987 I intervened to reject a 
series of steam-coal settlements with a 
number of north Asian industrial con- 
sumers. From information available to 
us it was clear that the market had 
tightened demonstrably — and I am 
on the Parliamentary record for hav- 
ing said so — but Australian exporters 
continued to report lower price settle- 
ments. In hindsight, my intervention 
was entirely warranted. 

There is a more fundamental differ- 
ence in perceptions of what is meant 
by expressions like “a purely commer- 
cial basis”. 

In sumo wrestling, I understand, 
there are no size or weight classes for 
competition. The “playing field” is 
level, but if you’re not up to it, you 
don’t climb into the ring. By contrast, 
international competition in boxing, 
wrestling and, interestingly, judo, has 
accepted the need to also do some lev- 
elling amongst the players. 

In the trading arena, a commercial 


relationship is most likely to be a 
sound one if there is some rough 
equality; necessarily so for a successful 
and mutually rewarding long-term 
partnership. 

I mention this to emphasise that, 
before all my constituencies will be 
satisfied that export controls on coal 
are not necessary, the industry will 
need to satisfy them that if it is climb- 
ing into the sumo ring, it is a credible 
and roughly equal opponent. 

I must say, in fairness, that in 
recent months the companies demon- 
strated a commendable capacity to 
look after themselves. 

Another factor that cannot be dis- 
missed from consideration is the fact 
of overseas equity associated with 
many of our export mines. 

We welcome that investment, but 
let there be no misunderstanding of 
our expectation that key commercial 
marketing decisions will be taken in 
Australia and be entirely consistent 
with Australia’s national interests. Our 
close monitoring of export trans- 
actions and retention of export-control 
powers are, in a sense, a necessary 
corollary safeguarding our liberal 
foreign-investment regime. 

While our coal customers must bear 
these things in mind when question- 
ing our monitoring role, our industry 
too must appreciate the need to 
achieve outcomes that ensure its own 
future — outcomes that ensure — 
perhaps through mutual support — 
that it is not summarily tossed out of 
the ring, along with its employees and 
their dependants. 

One of the other arguments against 
export controls is that the powers rep- 
resent bureaucratic interference. As a 
general proposition, there is excellent 
cooperation between the industry and 
my department. And from discussions 
with the buyers, particularly during 
Senator [Peter] Cook’s recent dis- 
cussions overseas, I believe that the 
Government’s monitoring role and the 
reserve nature of the powers are well 
understood by major customers. 

I would also draw your attention to 
the fact that I needed to exercise my 
“reserve” power only once in the past 
year. I believe this reflects, in part, a 
greater discipline on the part of 
sellers, and a stronger determination 
to achieve a satisfactory outcome. 


Reforming the price-formation 
process 


However, I need to say that I am 
far from satisfied with the process of 
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price formation. While the signs of a 
better approach have been welcome, 
we still find ourselves in our north 
Asian markets with the outcome for 
the year hanging on the result of one 
negotiation — and in a process I have 
likened to sumo wrestling. 

I have said before that there must 
be a better way to settle prices. Our 
concern is to avoid the unnecessary 
and disruptive confrontation that 
seems to have become a ritual in 
annual negotiations. 

The industry needs to demonstrate 
a capacity to determine prices that are 
respected by both sides — a win/win 
result — that is, one which reflects 
the long-term relationship essential to 
both importer and exporter. 

I am pleased to note that several 
proposals for improving price forma- 
tion have been put forward by indus- 
try. The Government aims to promote 
a climate conducive to improvements. 

Mr Rob Skinner, of Bain & Co, is 
scheduled to speak to you later today 
about a screen dealing system for 
steaming coal that he is developing 
with industry here and overseas. 

It is said that the system could offer 
a great deal more transparency than 
the coal industry has been accustomed 
to. It could eliminate many of the dif- 
ficulties of annual price reviews under 
term contracts, and could provide a 
useful range of risk-management 
products to the industry. 

But I am also aware of the 
uncertainties and risks involved and I 
am not going to take any action on 
the matter until I am satisfied that it 
would be in the industry’s interest. 

Equally, this is a challenge that 
cannot be ignored by the industry, 
and I expect more than superficial 
examination of the proposal. 


Supporting industry’s marketing 
endeavours 


The second broad area of govern- 
ment involvement in the minerals- 
marketing area is that of supporting 
and facilitating our industry’s market- 
ing endeavours wherever appropriate 
and practicable. 

In defining its role the Government 
is mindful that our mineral exporters 
— particularly the larger enterprises 
— are generally well placed to pro- 
mote and protect their own commer- 
cial interests. None the less, there 
remain a number of areas where the 
Government can play a complemen- 
tary and supportive role. 
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The first of these is in creating a 
climate in which our minerals indus- 
try can grow to become increasingly 
efficient and internationally 
competitive. 

At the macroeconomic level, the 
Government has floated the dollar, 
deregulated financial markets and lib- 
eralised foreign-investment controls. 

At the microeconomic level, com- 
pany tax — both reduction of the rate 
and expansion to include gold — and 
reduction of tariffs on imported inputs 
for the mining industry have been 
important changes. 

This consistent microeconomic 
adjustment even in the face of politi- 
cal opposition is continuing, with 
transport costs, particularly shipping, 
currently being examined. 

Australia enjoys comparative advan- 
tages as a location of downstream 
activity. These include vast natural 
resources, competitive energy costs, 
well-developed infrastructure and 
stable social and political conditions. 

Also important is our location in 
the Asia-Pacific region, which con- 
tains the fastest-growing economies in 
the world. The challenge is to realise 
the opportunities these advantages 
present. 

Developing more sophisticated 
mineral-based products requires indus- 
try to intensify research and develop- 
ment. The Government is keen to 
assist in this regard, and provides 
incentives in the forms of 150 per 
cent tax concessions and specific grants. 

In addition, complementary, and in 
some cases joint, research is under- 
taken by the Commonwealth Scien- 
tific and Industrial Research 
Organisation, and in cooperation with 
other like-minded countries. 

The Government also contributes to 
the productivity and efficiency of the 
coal industry through grants under 
the National Energy Research, Devel- 
opment and Demonstration Program. 

I have initiated a comprehensive 
examination of R&D policies and pro- 
grams within my portfolio — with a 
view to identifying how R&D can be 
made more efficient and relevant to 
industry. Around 130 submissions 
have been made to this examination, 
including submissions by the Aus- 
tralian Mining Industry Council and 
other individuals and organisations in 
the minerals industry. 

A second area of importance relates 
to market intelligence. 

To assist industry evaluate the glo- 
bal demand and supply balances in 
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particular commodities, the Govern- 
ment promotes the compilation, 
analysis and dissemination of industry 
and trade data through participation 
in international commodity forums. A 
good example is the International 
Lead and Zinc Study Group. 

Industry representatives often attend 
these meetings as valued advisers as 
well as for the intelligence they gain 
from the meetings. 

Within my portfolio, the Australian 
Bureau of Agricultural and Resource 
Economics (ABARE) is undertaking a 
wide range of applied economic 
research in a number of areas relevant 
to minerals markets. This research 
includes the outlook for mineral- 
market growth, distortions in resource 
trade, resource-market structure and 
the processes of price formation. 

As most of you are aware, ABARE 
and the Bureau of Mineral Resources 
are also hosting the National Minerals 
and Energy Outlook Conference over 
the next couple of days, where there 
will be several papers addressing 
demand and market matters. 

My department is also responsible 
for several specialist bilateral forums 
with other countries, including both 
our principal markets and some com- 
petitors. The purpose of these bodies 
is to promote a better understanding 
of demand and supply developments, 
and in some cases to identify and 
advance trade and investment 
opportunities. 

There is good feedback to industry 
from these forums and, in some cases, 
company people participate in 
meetings. 

The list already includes Japan, 
Korea, China, Thailand and Canada. 
In addition, during Senator Cook’s 
recent visit to Indonesia, it was agreed 
to establish a specialist consultative 
body on energy and minerals matters 
with that country. As many of you 
appreciate, Indonesia is both a signifi- 
cant fellow producer of many 
resources and a valued market for 
Australian exports and investment. 

Austrade and our diplomatic posts 
are also able to provide industry with 
up-to-date advice on commercial 
developments, competitive threats, 
and policy responses of overseas gov- 
ernments which may impact on the 
competitiveness and opportunities for 
Australia’s mineral exporters. 

A third area where the Government 
is active is in relation to the market- 
access restrictions and other market 
distortions which can stand in the way 
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of even the most experienced and 
competitive exporters. 

Formal market-access restraints — 
including tariff and non-tariff barriers 
— can prove critical impediments to 
our export marketing success, particu- 
larly for further processed products. 
The Government has therefore inten- 
sified its efforts to reduce such barriers. 

Some market-access restraints can 
be less transparent and be very hard 
to tackle. We pay very close attention 
to what our competitors are doing, 
and move quickly on anything we sus- 
pect represents unfair practices. We 
take the view — and put it very 
strongly — that it is in the interests of 
both buyer and seller that trade be 
open and competitive, without special 
side deals. 

In addition to market-access 
restraints, a number of countries sub- 
sidise less efficient mining and pro- 
cessing in support of various 
non-commercial objectives. 

Both practices contribute to global 
over-capacity, so they damp prices, 
contribute to unfair competition in 
third markets, and diminish prospects 
for sales to the subsidising country. 

The Government has intensified its 
efforts to develop effective multilateral 
disciplines over such practices, both in 
the GATT Multilateral Trade Nego- 
tiations and through initiatives in the 
International Energy Agency and the 
Organisation for Economic Cooper- 
ation and Development High-Level 
Group on Commodities. 

In the case of coal, these initiatives 
are supported by ABARE’s research 
into the incidence and effects of 
European coal-subsidisation practices, 
the results of which will be published 
later this year. 

As you may have seen, my col- 
league [Senator] Gareth Evans and I 
recently announced that the Govern- 
ment has completed a review of 
Australia’s approach to the Common 
Fund. 

The Common Fund comprises two 
elements. The first is intended to 
finance commodity buffer stocks of 
international commodity agreements. 
The second is to fund measures to 
enhance the prospects for particular 
commodities, through such activities 
as research and development, market- 
ing, new uses for commodities and 
breaking down harmful vertical 
integration. 

In confirming Australia’s partici- 
pation in the Common Fund we have 
signalled that Australia will work with 





other countries to aim to make the 
fund effective and cost-efficient and to 
encourage emphasis being put on the 
Second Account. 

Finally, as with other Australian 
exporters, the minerals industry is eli- 
gible for a range of specialised ser- 
vices offered by the Government 
through Austrade. 

Austrade has a very important role 
to play. People tend to think of 
Austrade as being primarily concerned 
with manufacturing; this ignores the 
very important role it plays in other 
sectors. I am not sure that the min- 
erals sector has yet fully appreciated 
the extent of the valuable support 
available through Austrade. 

These include a specialised range of 
insurance, guarantee and financing 
facilities not generally provided by 
commercial sources, and on-the-spot 
assistance and marketing advice in all 
major or potential markets. 


Further initiatives 


The Government’s marketing sup- 
port and facilitation efforts in relation 
to the minerals industry are not static. 
On the contrary, the dynamic nature 


of world markets, together with devel- 
opments in the national economy and 
national priorities, require that the 
Government’s role remains adaptive 
and flexible. 

I recently announced that, with 
Austrade, I wanted to see a stronger 
export-marketing orientation within 
my own department to more 
effectively facilitate private-sector 
activities. I want to ensure we are well 
placed to provide an effective 
government-to-government umbrella 
to assist the resource industries to 
sharpen their marketing endeavours, 
where this is appropriate. 

I would be pleased to receive 
suggestions as to how the Government 
can best assist the resource industries 
in this area. 

I would particularly welcome indus- 
try views on two matters: 


The first is export-market intelligence. 
I have already mentioned that 
Austrade and our diplomatic posts 
are often well placed to provide 
industry with up-to-date infor- 
mation on developments which 
impact on opportunities for 
Australia’s mineral exporters. My 
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department, with Austrade, is hav- 
ing a hard look at the 
Government’s activities in this area. 
I want to know whether we are 
doing enough. Is it relevant? Is the 
material effectively disseminated? 

The second is whether we have in 
place appropriate links between 
industry and Government. Do we 
need a different consultative 
framework? 


These strategies would aim at 
developing mutually reinforcing 
approaches to a range of industry con- 
cerns and interests in key and emerg- 
ing minerals markets. They could 
cover such matters as market-access 
restrictions, access to market infor- 
mation, shipping and distribution 
arrangements, counter-trade, and per- 
ceptions of Australian supply 
capabilities. 

We have made a start on this in 
coal. Should we also be doing more in 
other areas? 

While my department will shortly 
be consulting with AMIC on these 
questions, I would also welcome views 
direct from individual exporters. 








March, admires Aboriginal handcrafts shown by the gallery manager, Ms Gladys Milroy. Photograph by Pat McArdell, AOIS. 
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un IN NAMIBIA 


Helping keep peace in 
Namibia 


Joint news statement issued 
by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Senator 
Gareth Evans, and the 
Minister for Defence, Mr Kim 
Beazley, on March 2. 


Australia is to provide Army engineers 
for the United Nations Transition 
Assistance Group (UNTAG) in 
Namibia. 

In a joint statement today, the Min- 
ister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, 
Senator Gareth Evans, and the Minis- 
ter for Defence, Mr Kim Beazley, said 
a formal United Nations request for 
the engineers had been received today. 

They said the Holsworthy-based 
17th Construction Squadron and a 
Chief Engineer headquarters, com- 
prising 300 engineers and support 
staff, would leave for Namibia this 
month. Vehicles and equipment for 
the contingent were expected to leave 
by sea later this month. 

UNTAG will monitor the 
implementation of the transition to 
independence for Namibia. 

Senator Evans and Mr Beazley said 
the Australians would be involved 
mainly in road, bridge, airfield and 
accommodation construction, and 
maintenance of power and water 
supplies for the 4650-strong UN 
force. A field engineer element of the 
contingent would carry out minefield 
clearance. 


Namibia — political background 


Namibia, or South-West Africa, 
was a German colony until it was 
occupied by South Africa in World 
War I. After the war it was mandated 
to South Africa by the League of 
Nations. The territory was adminis- 
tered as an integral part of South 
Africa which, on several occasions, 
sought its incorporation into the 
Union. After World War II the United 
Nations requested that South Africa 
place the territory under UN trustee- 
ship. South Africa refused and until 
recently the territory has been the 
subject of continuing dispute between 
South Africa and the UN. 

The South-West Africa People’s 
Organisation (SWAPO) has been 
fighting South Africa for the liber- 


is. 


ation of Namibia since 1972 from 
bases mainly in Angola. 

South Africa has now decided to 
cooperate with the UN in the 
implementation of proposals for the 
independence of Namibia. 

The signing of the Brazzaville Pro- 
tocol in late 1988 by South Africa, 
Cuba and Angola has formalised the 
acceptance by South Africa of UN 
Security Council Resolution 435 
(1978) which outlined a blueprint for 
the realisation of independence for 
Namibia. The date set for the 
implementation of the resolution is 
April 1, 1989. 

Over the period of transition to 
independence it is intended that 
South African troops withdraw from 
Namibia, Cuban troops will begin 
leaving Angola, African National 
Congress camps will leave Angola and 
SWAPO will be allowed to participate 
in the elections for an independent 
Government of Namibia (to be held 
in November 1989). The UNTAG, 
along with civilian representatives, 
will be deployed to Namibia during 
the transition period to assist in the 
implementation of UNSCR 435. 


The Australian contribution to 
UNTAG 


The Australian Army has had 
engineers on standby since 1979 to 
meet an Australian government com- 
mitment to provide troops to the 
United Nations Transition Assistance 
Group to Namibia. 

The proposed Australian Contin- 
gent UNTAG will comprise 300 
engineers and support staff. It will 
consist of a Headquarters Chief 
Engineer UNTAG; an engineer 
squadron comprising two construction 
troops, a resources troop, a plant troop 
and a field troop; and a construction 
squadron workshop. The contingent 
will include communications and 
medical support. Two reservists will 
deploy with the first contingent and 
reservist engineer tradesmen will par- 
ticipate in subsequent rotations. The 
Australian Chief Engineer will be on 
the UN Force Commander’s HQ staff 
in Windhoek. 

The Australian contingent will 
mainly comprise the 17th Construc- 
tion Squadron and its workshop. It 
will be based at Grootfontein and 
operate in the northern part of 
Namibia close to the Angolan border. 

The contingent will undertake 
engineering projects in support of the 


UN force. This will include construc- 
tion of roads, culverts, bridges, light- 
aircraft strips, accommodation, 
observation posts, and clearance and 
disposal of mines. 

In accordance with normal pro- 
cedures for units deploying on UN 
peacekeeping operations the Aus- 
tralian contingent will be armed. 


Key personnel in the Australian 
contingent 


Colonel Richard Douglas Warren 
will be the Commander of the Aus- 
tralian Contingent as well as the 
Chief Engineer UNTAG (Namibia). 

Colonel Warren enlisted in 1964 
and after graduation from the Royal 
Military College, Duntroon, was 
posted to the Royal Australian 
Engineers. He has served in numer- 
ous engineering units in Australia and 
Papua New Guinea. He also spent 
two years as a Military Fellow at the 
Australian Defence Force Academy. 

He has a Master of Engineering 
Science degree and a Diploma of 
Military Studies. His most recent post- 
ing was as Director of Engineers — 
Operations Branch (Army Office). 


The role of UNTAG 


UNTAG will monitor the cessation 
of hostilities by all parties and the 
implementation of the transition to 
independence for Namibia. 

UNTAG, which was established by 
UN Security Council Resolution 435, 
is to ensure the early independence of 
Namibia through free and fair elec- 
tions under the supervision and con- 
trol of the United Nations. In essence, 
Resolution 435 envisages UNTAG, 
within about seven months of its 
arrival, supervising elections for a 
Namibian Constituent Assembly that 
would in turn draw up and adopt a 
constitution. 

It further envisages UNTAG 
remaining until independence, poss- 
ibly five months later. In Resolution 
629, dated January 16, 1989, the 
Security Council decided that 
implementation of Resolution 435 
should begin on April 1. 

7500 military personnel will be the 
authorised upper limit for UNTAG, 
and the actual size of the military 
component at any given time will 
depend on the development of the 
general situation. The force com- 
mander is to be India’s Lieutenant- 
General Prem Chand. UN planning 





indicates that UNTAG will be 
required for a period of about 12 
months. It is possible that the UN will 
extend the charter beyond that period 
if the transition to self-government is 
not complete. 

Australia has agreed to provide 
troops to UNTAG for an initial 12 
months, with a six-month tour of duty 
for contingent members. 

Australia first offered engineers for 
UNTAG in 1979. The offer was con- 
firmed by the present Government in 
1983 and again in September last 
year. 


Australian participation in United 
Nations peacekeeping forces and 
organisations 


United Nations Committee for 
Indonesia (UNCI), 1947-1950: one 
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Fire Station Commander Esau Manan, left, and Ambulance Officer Saba S 


representative and up to 15 military 
observers. 

United Nations Special Committee 
on the Balkans (UNSCOB), 1947- 
1952: one representative. 

United Nations Commission on 
Korea (UNCOK), 1949-1950: one 
Army officer and one RAAF officer. 
[Later became United Nations Com- 
mission for the Unification and 
Rehabilitation of Korea (UNCURK)]. 

United Nations Emergency Force II 
in Sinai (UNEF II), 1973-1979: 40 
RAAF, 4 Army officers, helicopter 
detachment. 

United Nations Truce Supervision 
Organisation (UNTSO), 1948 to date: 
13 Army officers. 

UNTSO was the first UN 
peacekeeping operation in the Middle 
East. Australian UNTSO observers 
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have also assisted in: the UN Interim 
Force in Lebanon (UNIFIL); the UN 
Disengagement Force (UNDOF) in 
Syria and Israel; the UN Yemen 
Observation Mission (UNYOM); and 
the UN Iran/Iraq Military Observer 
Group (UNIIMOG). 

United Nations Military Observer 
Group in India and Pakistan 
(UNMOGIP), 1949-1986: six Army 
observers, an RAAF detachment and a 
Caribou aircraft. 


Australia’s role in Namibia — 
Parliament, Page 101 


Aid for repatriation of Namibian 
refugees — Statements, Page 
111 
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avara, from Papua New Guinea, discuss breathing equipment 


with Sergeant Garry Smith, senior rescue instructor with the New South Wales Police rescue squad, during a four-week training course in 
rescue work that they did in March. Photograph by Bill Payne, AOIS. 
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BB RELATIONS WITH INDONESIA 


Cementing friendship 
with Indonesia 


Statement issued by the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and Trade, Senator Gareth 
Evans, on March 3. 


he Australian Government 
would establish an Australia 


Indonesia Institute to help further 
develop people-to-people contact 
between the two nations, the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Sena- 
tor Evans, announced today. 

The institute, to be established 
shortly, would comprise a board of 
prominent Australians drawn from a 
wide range of fields, including people 
with close links to Indonesia, he said. 

Speaking during the visit to Aus- 
tralia by the Indonesian Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Ali Alatas, Sena- 
tor Evans said the institute would 


complement the activities going on at 
a government-to-government level. 
He emphasised the importance the 
Government placed on the develop- 
ment of a wider measure of under- 
standing within the Australian 
community of Indonesia and of its 
culture and values, and likewise of 
Australia within Indonesia. This 
would strengthen the basis for a long- 
term stable and mutually rewarding 
relationship between the two countries. 
He expected the institute would be 
involved in such activities as: 


The teaching of English and the pro- 
motion of Australian culture in 
Indonesia and of Indonesian 
language and culture in Australia; 

The enhancement of commercial 
links between the Australian and 
Indonesian business communities; 

Cooperation in science and 
technology; 

Assisting in media exchanges; 

Sponsoring sporting and cultural 
exchanges and training; 


Strengthening institutional links 
between educational, scientific and 
cultural organisations; and 

Funding a visits program. 


Senator Evans said he was hoping 
to secure funding for the institute of 
the order of $700 000 to $1 million 
per annum, and would welcome 
private-sector financial involvement in 
its activities. 

He and Mr Alatas had discussed the 
institute proposal. Mr Alatas had wel- 
comed the initiative and had said the 
Indonesian Government would work 
to establish a counterpart organisation 
in Indonesia. 

The Australia Indonesia Institute 
would be serviced by a secretariat 
functioning within the Department of 
Foreign Affairs and Trade in 
Canberra, and be represented in 
Jakarta by the Cultural Counsellor at 
the Australian Embassy. Applications 
for the position of director of the sec- 
retariat in Canberra and the Cultural 
Counsellor in Jakarta would be invited 
shortly through the national press. W 
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Visit of Indonesian 
Foreign Minister 


Joint statement by the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and Trade, Senator Gareth 
Evans, and the Indonesian 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
Mr Ali Alatas, issued on 


March 3. 
J pon the invitation of Senator 

Gareth Evans, Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade of Aus- 
tralia, Mr Ali Alatas, Minister for 
Foreign Affairs of Indonesia, is paying 
a return visit to Australia from March 
1 to 4. 

During the visit, Minister Alatas 
called on the Governor-General, Mr 
W. G. Hayden, the Prime Minister, 
Mr Bob Hawke, the Minister for 
Defence, Mr Kim Beazley, and the 
Minister for Primary Industries and 
Energy, Mr John Kerin. The 
Indonesian Foreign Minister also met 
the Parliamentary Joint Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, Defence and Trade, 
and addressed the National Press Club. 

The two Foreign Ministers held 
talks, in a cordial and friendly atmos- 
phere, on a wide range of bilateral, 
regional and global issues. Both are of 
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the view that the talks succeeded in 

furthering mutual understanding as 

well as promoting and strengthening 
bilateral relations and cooperation. 


New institutional arrangements 

The two Foreign Ministers affirmed 
the common desire of their two Gov- 
ernments for good-neighbourly, mutu- 
ally beneficial relations, and agreed to 
a new framework for the future con- 
duct of the relationship. 

Regular ministerial-level discussions 
will be held to provide a forum for 
frequent consultation and cooperation 
in the management of relations 
between the two nations, and annual 
officials talks will be reinstituted. 

The Australia Indonesia Ministerial 
Meeting (AIMM), to be constituted by 
the Foreign Ministers of the two 
countries (and other ministers as and 
when appropriate), will be convened 
at least every 18 months, or more fre- 
quently if circumstances so require. 

The purposes of the AIMM will be: 


To review developments in Australia- 
Indonesia relations with the objec- 
tive of cooperative management of 
the relationship between the two 
countries; 

To consult on regional and global pol- 
itical and economic issues of con- 
cern to Australia and Indonesia. 


The ministers also agreed that 
senior officials talks — to be known as 


the Australia Indonesia Senior 
Officials Meeting (AISOM) — should 
be re-established, with meetings held 
annually or as required. 


Australia Indonesia Institute 

The two ministers discussed the 
shared objective of promoting greater 
contact and understanding between 
the peoples of Australia and Indo- 
nesia. Senator Evans advised Mr 
Alatas of the Australian Government’s 
decision, following consultations 
initiated during his visit to Jakarta last 
October, to establish an Australia 
Indonesia Institute to further this aim. 


(See details above) 


Mr Alatas stated that the Indonesian 
Government welcomed this decision 
and would look to the feasibility of 
establishing a counterpart organisation 
in Indonesia. 


Trade and investment 

Senator Evans and Mr Alatas agreed 
on the desirability of enhancing com- 
mercial and economic relations 
between Australia and Indonesia. 
They welcomed the economic- 
deregulation and structural-adjustment 
measures now being implemented in 
both countries as a means of increas- 
ing opportunities for two-way trade 
and investment, and stressed the need 
to encourage the private sectors in 
both countries to do more to take 
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The Indonesian Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Ali Alatas, right, and Mrs Alatas, second from left, being shown Sydney Harbour on 





March 1 by the Secretary of the Department of Foreign Affairs and Trade, Mr Richard Woolcott, and Mrs Woolcott. Photograph by Bill 


Payne, AOIS. 


advantage of these opportunities. 

They also affirmed the interest of 
Australia and Indonesia in cooperat- 
ing, through the Cairns Group and in 
the Uruguay Round generally, for the 
development of a genuinely free and 
open world trading system. 


Regional economic cooperation 

The ministers discussed in detail 
with the Prime Minister, Mr Hawke, 
his proposal for regional economic 


cooperation in the Asia-Pacific region. 


Both sides agreed to consider and 
consult further on the proposal. 


Timor Gap 

The ministers welcomed progress 
on the negotiation of a treaty for joint 
exploitation of petroleum resources 
which may exist in the Timor Gap 
Zone of Cooperation, and reiterated 
their hope that final agreement could 
be reached on all outstanding matters 
of detail by late this year. 


Indonesian fishing vessels 

The ministers reviewed the course 
of developments since their previous 
meeting relating to activity by 
Indonesian fishing vessels off the 


north-west coast of Australia and the 
Ashmore and Cartier Islands and 
reefs, as well as in the Arafura Sea, 
each involving different groups. 

Senator Evans expressed his 
appreciation to Mr Alatas for the steps 
already taken by Indonesian auth- 
orities to cope with the problems that 
had arisen, and both ministers agreed 
that further officials talks would occur 
as soon as possible to further consider 
other aspects of these problems. 


Jakarta Informal Meeting 

Mr Alatas briefed Mr Hawke and 
Senator Evans on the second Jakarta 
Informal Meeting (JIM II) and gave 
his assessment of the prospects of pro- 
gress on outstanding issues. 

Both sides agreed that it was crucial 
that all parties concerned should 
intensify their efforts towards the 
reaching of a comprehensive, just and 
durable solution to the Cambodia 
question. 


Chemical weapons 

The ministers agreed that Australia 
and Indonesia would continue to work 
jointly to develop support in the 
region for the comprehensive conven- 
tion to ban chemical weapons which 


is now under negotiation in the 
United Nations Conference on Dis- 
armament. Preliminary discussion 
took place on the possibility of organ- 
ising a regional seminar on the subject 
later in the year. 


East Timor 

The ministers reviewed the progress 
in East Timor after its status was 
made equal to all other Indonesian 
provinces, the current human-rights 
situation and developments in dia- 
logue on the question between Indo- 
nesia and Portugal under the auspices 
of the United Nations 
Secretary-General. 


Media access 

The ministers discussed the pro- 
gress that had been made in expand- 
ing access to Indonesia by the 
Australian media, and the possibility 
of further developments in this 
respect in the future. 


Other issues 

Other issues briefly discussed 
included progress on the negotiation 
of a bilateral extradition treaty, and 
possible future ministerial visits to 
Australia. 
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Migration policy 
explained 


Speech by the Minister for 
Immigration, Local 
Government, and Ethnic 
Affairs, Senator Robert Ray, 
at the annual meeting of the 
United Ethnic Communities 
Council of South Australia, in 
Adelaide, on March 19. 


thank the United Ethnic Com- 

munities Council of South Aus- 
tralia for giving me the opportunity to 
address your members at this meeting. 

As you are aware, the new policies 
announced on December 8, 1988, 
were the result of one of the most 
extensive critiques of immigration pol- 
icy in over a decade — the report 
from the Committee to Advise on 
Australia’s Immigration Policies 
(CAAIP), 

My predecessor, Mick Young, com- 
missioned the report because of com- 
munity concern about immigration 
policy, and the Government’s desire 
to improve the program both socially 
and economically. 

At the time the report was com- 
missioned, Australia’s economy was 
not performing as well as it might, 
and the Government was embarked 
on the greatest series of economic 
reforms this nation has seen. (The 
process of economic reform continues 
today.) 

As our immigration program made 
an important contribution to the 
strength of the economy, it too was 
seen as in need of reform. 

At the same time, segments of the 
Australian community were question- 
ing whether the size and mix of the 
program were compatible with 
Australia’s social and economic needs. 

We in Government knew that our 
response to CAAIP had to be formu- 
lated very carefully. It had to reflect, 
as far as possible, the range of often 
conflicting views on what was best for 
Australia. 

It is important that the community 
recognises that the policies we devel- 
oped out of CAAIP are the best poss- 
ible response to a complex and 
ever-changing domestic and inter- 
national environment. 

I will talk about the immigration 
program first. 
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The new program strikes a careful 
balance between competing economic 
and social objectives. The program 
retains a strong commitment to social 
and humanitarian considerations, 
while at the same time focusing more 
sharply on Australia’s economic goals. 

In 1987-88 the program made avail- 
able 121 000 places to people applying 
to migrate to Australia from overseas. 
(During that year, more than a mil- 
lion people expressed an active inter- 
est in migrating to Australia.) 

Another 14 000 places were allo- 
cated to people who changed their 
status within Australia. 

Australia’s migration program 
simply cannot accommodate all those 
seeking to enter. To ensure broad 
community acceptance, social and 
eccnomic considerations must be bal- 
anced within the total program. I can- 
not stress enough the importance of 
this point. 

Some in the community have criti- 
cised our efforts to make immigration 
policy more responsive to the 
demands of the economy, saying our 
program is not socially responsible. 
These people say, for example, that 
our policy does not facilitate the 
reunion of close family members. 

The Government remains commit- 
ted to a strong social emphasis in our 
migration program. The new system 
announced in December recognises 
that the family is the core unit of 
Australian society. The new system 
continues where the old one left off, 
making it as easy as possible for immi- 
grant husbands, wives, and dependent 
children to live here together. 

We continue to make significant 
concessions to the migration of other 
family members. We recognise that 
new arrivals are more easily able to 
settle into the community with sup- 
port from family networks. 

The new program has been struc- 
tured into three broad streams: family, 
economic, and humanitarian — with 
the family stream accounting for just 
over 50 per cent of the total program. 
This stream is divided into preferen- 
tial and concessional family categories. 

The preferential category, which is 
similarly structured to the old family- 
migration category, will operate with- 
out a limit on numbers. As I said 
before, this reflects the Government’s 
belief in the place of the family in 
our society. The concessional family 
category takes up the remaining 
places in the family stream. 

Australia’s intake of immigrants in 


the compassionate and humanitarian 
category is the highest per-capita 
intake of such people of any country 
in the world. This intake will be 
maintained, and special emergency 
arrangements will be brought in to 
help people who are in immediate 
danger, whether in their own country 
or a country of first asylum. 

As for the needs of the economy, 
the immigration program will be 
given a sharper economic focus 
through the expansion of negotiated 
agreements between Government, 
employers and unions. These agree- 


‘ments will mean streamlined selection 


for desired employees. 


The points test for independent 
applicants will place a premium on 
skills, other factors of economic 
importance, age and English-language 
ability. 

The points tests for the 
concessional family category and inde- 
pendent migrants will have a floating 
passmark. This will help keep the 
intake of immigrants within planning 
levels. 

A new Bureau of Immigration 
Research will be set up to provide us 
with much-needed research data. 

The bureau will organise biennial 
Immigration Outlook Conferences, 
conduct public information programs 
and make available statistical and 
library services. 

I am always aware that the day-to- 
day decisions I and my department 
make on migration cases are crucial to 
people’s lives. We recognise our 
responsibility to make sure every indi- 
vidual has, and is seen to have, the 
fairest possible chance in the compe- 
tition for places. 

Having broadly covered the new 
policy, I now want to talk about how 
various ethnic communities have 
reacted to it. 

In the months since the release of 
our response to CAAIP, ethnic com- 
munities have raised a number of con- 
cerns about our policies. 

These concerns centred around the 
new balance-of-family provisions rel- 
evant to parents applying in the 
preferential-family category, the tight- 
ening of assurance-of-support require- 
ments, and the criteria for selection in 
the points tests for concessionals in 
the family stream, and independent 
migrants in the skill stream. 

Also of concern were the changes 
to the review process for rejected 
immigration applications. 
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The balance-of-family requirement 
is new, and I know that it has not 
been welcomed by many ethnic com- 
munities. Let me explain why it was 
necessary. 

The number of parents visaed to 
come and live in Australia has 
increased by almost 50 per cent over 
the past four years, and they make up 
over 9 per cent of the total migration 
program. 

This group makes heavy demands 
on the health and social-welfare sys- 
tems. This cost is hard to justify when 
the parent has more family connec- 
tions overseas than in Australia. 

A survey last year showed that 
almost 35 per cent of working aged 
parents who came to Australia as 
migrants were on unemployment 
benefits. 

Another change affecting the family 
stream, and which has met with some 
community concern, is the tightening 
of the assurance-of-support 
requirements, 

We are now looking more closely at 
the ability of people giving assurances 
to meet the obligation they are enter- 
ing into. The Department of Social 
Security is implementing improved 
debt-recovery procedures. Assurances 
will remain in force for five years, 
regardless of citizenship. 

The assurance itself will also apply 
from April to all parents entering 
Australia under the preferential-family 
category, and will cover the payment 
of unemployment benefit as well as 
special benefit. 

People, including parents under 
balance of family, entering as prefer- 
ential family need only meet health 
and character requirements. 

Since entry is made easy on these 
grounds, it is appropriate that the 
family, and not the taxpayer, should 
support the sponsored relative for a 
reasonable time after arrival. 

Changes to the assurance-of-support 
scheme, and the introduction of the 
balance-of-family provisions, will save 
taxpayers almost $500 million by the 
year 2000. 

As for the concessional component 
of the family stream, and the indepen- 
dent component of the skill stream, 
the key concern of ethnic communi- 
ties appears to be with the language 
and employability elements of the 
respective points tests. 

I should stress that there are separ- 
ate points tests for the independent 
category, and the concessional family 
category. The two schemes obviously 


have different objectives. The inde- 
pendent category is basically an econ- 
omic category, hence the emphasis on 
employability criteria. Concessional 
family, as the name suggests, has 
social, as well as economic, objectives. 

The new system ensures that a cer- 
tain number of concessional-family 
applicants are successful by removing 
them from the common category, and 
common points test, they previously 
shared with independent applicants. 

As you are probably aware by now, 
independent migrants will be assessed 
for English-language ability, with the 
highest points being awarded to those 
applicants proficient in English. 

As I said before, independent appli- 
cants for immigration are assessed on 
purely economic criteria. It is there- 
fore appropriate, given the link 
between language skills and labour- 
market success, general-settlement 
success, and language-training costs, 
that these skills are included in the 
points test. 

Migrants with no or poor English 
generally have unemployment rates 
more than double the rates of those 
with good English. This is bad for the 
individual settlers, and costly to Aus- 
tralian taxpayers. 

Concessional-family applicants, 
however, will not be assessed for 
language skills. Naturally, because of 
the labour-market significance of 
English-language proficiency, the 
decision to not test them for English 
will cost an estimated $10 million in a 
full year. 

The Government has introduced a 
number of other factors to improve 
the chances of concessional-family 
applicants to migrate. 

Of the total score possible on the 
points tests, 40 concessionary points 
will be awarded on the basis of the 
applicant’s relationship to their spon- 
sor, and the sponsor’s citizenship 
status, settlement record and location. 
This is in recognition of the sponsor’s 
importance in the settlement process. 
Of the remaining points, a maximum 
of 75 can be achieved for skill, and 25 
for age. 

Along with language, the 
employability criterion is a key con- 
cern of ethnic communities. Some say 
that skills should not be crucial to 
migrant selection. 

The importance placed on skills, 
and therefore employability, is correct. 
The labour market’s recognition of a 
person’s qualifications is essential if 
that person is to get a job they want 


and the one which is appropriate for 
them. 

It is important to recognise that the 
skill factor in the new points test has 
10 gradations which gives a greater 
differentiation in skill selection than 
under the current points system. 

Applicants whose qualifications are 
not recognised in Australia, but who 
can undergo minor retraining, will get 
points under the new system. 

Regarding concerns about changes 
to the review system for rejected 
immigration applications, the changes 
will ensure that the appeal process is 
open, accountable and fair. 

Under the changes, there will be a 
new two-tiered system of review. The 
first tier will involve statutory and 
independent review by a special unit 
in the Immigration Department. The 
second tier will be review by an 
autonomous Immigration Review Tri- 
bunal, within my portfolio. 

These changes may not be wel- 
comed by everyone in the community, 
particularly some lawyers who want to 
extend their practice by pushing for a 
review system tied to the Administrat- 
ive Appeals Tribunal, or some similar 
advocacy-based forum. 

The bottom line for all those con- 
cerned about immigration is that, if 
the economic benefits of immigration 
are not maintained, or are seen to be 
evaporating, then public acceptance of 
the whole program is at risk. 

The Government is giving high pri- 
ority to the question of recognition of 
qualifications. Government initiatives 
addressing this problem will be 
announced soon. 

Turning now to settlement policy. 
The Government’s response to 
CAAIP gives a much clearer role for 
my department in the settlement of 
migrants. 


The Government rejected CAAIP’s 
recommendation that settlement ser- 
vices be aimed at migrants who had 
lived in Australia for less than two 
years. Instead, priority in settlement 
services will be given to people in 
recent migration intakes. 


People recently arrived have the 
greater need for assistance with tran- 
sition and settlement in Australia. 
They are not familiar with basic ser- 
vices, they often have language diffi- 
culties, and some lack the support of 
established community networks. 
These people also have needs com- 
mon to all Australians: income, edu- 
cation and employment. 
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We will continue to give particular 
attention within settlement programs 
to humanitarian entrants, women and 
youth. For example, people from 
some communities have a disturbing 
incidence of torture trauma. There 
are also the problems of refugee youth. 

Federal Government departments 
and agencies are committed to provid- 
ing access and equal service to all 
Australians, including those of non- 
English-speaking backgrounds. 

My department is to phase out ser- 
vices that are duplicated by other 
departments and agencies. This is 
very important if the Immigration 
Department is to get the best value 
from the $102 million to be spent this 
year on settlement programs. 

Apart from the department’s run- 
ning and capital costs of $19 million, 
the major components of settlement 
spending are $60 million for the 
Adult Migrant Education Program, 








$11 million for community grants, $7 
million for refugee assistance (includ- 
ing accommodation) and $5 million 
for language services. 

The effectiveness of the 
department’s migrant-settlement work 
has been limited in the past because 
of its attempt to play a role beyond its 
expertise and resources. 

Undoubtedly, the most controversial 
area of settlement activities is com- 
munity grants which, despite some 
reports, have increased in recent years. 

Our new approach means that the 
more established communities must 
start putting their needs to other gov- 
ernment departments and agencies in 
areas such as health, housing, edu- 
cation and welfare. The Immigration 
Department will assist these other 
departments and agencies with plan- 
ning for this change. 

More recent arrivals, being less 
established, are less able to represent 
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their needs to service providers. 
Consequently, they must get funding 
priority from my department. 

I hope that I have helped to give a 
greater insight into the rationale for 
the changes made in areas where eth- 
nic communities have expressed 
concern. 

Can I say again that there remains 
great pressure on the entire range of 
government policies to be more 
responsive and accountable to the 
nation’s social and economic needs. 
All of our programs, including immi- 
gration, must be seen to meet 
Austra.ia’s national interest. 

The Government, in its response to 
CAAIP, has got the balance right. 
Our decisions on some of these com- 
plex arid sensitive issues will not 
please everyone. However, the Gov- 
ernment must look after the best 
interests of all the Australian people. E 
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Professor Tony Russell, head of the Department of Design at Curtin Univerity, Perth, Western Australia, shows a students’ product design to 
Mr Raja Zahabuddin, Dean of the School of Art and Design at the Institut Teknologi Mara, Malaysia, in March. Photograph by Pat 


McArdell, AOIS. 
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International law and 
Australia’s interests 


Address by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, 
Senator Gareth Evans, to the 
Australian branch of the 
International Law Association, 
in Sydney, on March 30. 


ij hank you for inviting me to 
deliver this first lecture in the 
series that the International Law 
Association has planned to stimulate 
the interest of Australian lawyers in 
international law and the work of the 
ILA. I am of course flattered to be 
cast in the role of inaugural intellec- 
tual stimulator, not least by a pro- 
fession that in the past sometimes 
seems to have felt that I rather over- 
stimulated it. 

In international law, no less and 
probably rather more than elsewhere, 
there certainly is plenty of room for 
thinking actively and open-mindedly 
about the nature and utility of the 
legal rules and the processes we apply 
— although I would not go quite as 
far as that cynical author who wrote: 
“There is no better way of exercising 
the imagination than the study of law. 
No poet ever interpreted nature as 
freely as a lawyer interprets truth.” 
(Jean Giraudoux, Tiger at the Gates). 

What I would like to do this even- 
ing 1s look at the place of inter- 
national law in Australian foreign 
policy, and in doing so to discuss 
international law both “in the books” 
and “in action”, to borrow Julius 
Stone’s familiar and always relevant 
distinction. I want to explore how 
well the law of nations, as it is cur- 
rently perceived and practised in Aus- 
tralia, serves us and our interests; to 
ask what modifications, if any, may be 
required in our approach to inter- 
national legal questions; and to exam- 
ine the challenges and opportunities 
available to Australian international 
lawyers in responding to the needs of 
our own Asia-Pacific region, which is 
so diverse in its politics, economic 
structures and cultural traditions. 

I take it as given, first, that foreign 
policy and international law are inter- 
dependent; secondly, that, while inter- 
national law remains essentially a 
product of Western thought and tra- 
dition, it serves the long-term interests 


of all nations and ought to be seen by 
the community of nations as an irre- 
placeable means of managing its 
growing interdependence; but thirdly, 
because international law lacks the 
sanctions apparatus that forces adher- 
ence in domestic legal systems, there 
are real questions of choice involved 
in the extent to which countries are 
bound by its rules, and to which they 
participate in its development and 
application. 

This all means that if international 
law cannot meet the test of serving, 
and being seen to serve, the long-term 
interests of all nations, its force and 
relevance will decline at a time when 
the international environment is rap- 
idly changing. And at such a time of 
change, the development and elabor- 
ation of accepted ground rules of 
relations between states — which is 
what international law is all about — 
becomes more important than ever. 

Of course international law — no 
matter how widely observed or clearly 
elaborated — can never relieve indi- 
vidual nations of the burdens of 
advancing and protecting their par- 
ticular national interests vis a vis other 
nations. But it should stabilise and 
civilise that process through establish- 
ing a basis of shared knowledge and 
assumptions, and a measure of 
predictability, as well as providing an 
essential means for dealing with new 
and inescapably international prob- 
lems such as environmental degra- 
dation, drugs and terrorism. 

I want to look in particular at our 
own perceptions of international law 
as they affect the area of primary 
foreign-policy importance to us — the 
Asia-Pacific region. But before doing 
so, let me make some general com- 
ments about the origins of inter- 
national law, and the contributions of 
various cultures and regional group- 
ings to its contemporary development. 

The first point — to which I have 
already alluded and which will be 
obvious to all of you — is that many 
rules of international law find their 
origin in European civilisation, and 
the underlying principles of inter- 
national law are drawn largely from 
the Western philosophical tradition, in 
particular Roman law, and Greek and 
Judaeo-Christian values. 

In earlier times, international law 
was promoted and imposed by the 
major Western powers, not only 
amongst themselves but in other parts 
of the world to protect their strategic 
and commercial interests, and to safe- 
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guard the life and liberty of their citi- 
zens abroad. Even the United Nations 
was originally conceived by Western 
nations in their own image, within the 
Western ideological framework of 
individual rights, equality and liberty. 

However — and this is my second 
point — the principles of inter- 
national law are not necessarily at 
odds with those which might be 
derived from non-Western systems of 
thought and law. Even in cases where 
they may be, for instance in notions 
of individual rights and freedoms, 
they have generally commanded 
acceptance and have, at any rate, been 
rarely the subject of frontal challenge. 
This reflects, I believe, the historical 
role of Western powers in the devel- 
opment of the modern system of 
nation-states, and particularly the 
extent to which they have bequeathed 
through education and persuasion 
their own systems of law to the elites 
of the new nations which have 
emerged over the past century. There 
is, in addition, a pragmatic realisation 
on the part of most nations that any 
system of law must be based on some 
agreed norms, and that there is little 
to be gained from challenging the 
existing framework unless there are 
issues of fundamental importance at 
stake and a credible alternative to 
offer. 

It is the resulting continued vitality 
and credibility of the Western tra- 
dition which in part enables Western 
nations, although outnumbered in 
multilateral negotiations, particularly 
in the UN context, to continue to 
play a major role in the codification 
and progressive development of inter- 
national law. For a country like Aus- 
tralia, the ability to deal with such 
issues in a conceptual framework with 
which we feel at ease, and in which 
we have good intellectual and schol- 
arly resources, is a valuable means of 
maximising our influence. 

Thirdly, and more specifically, 
many traditional Western principles of 
international law (for example, diplo- 
matic and consular protection, the law 
of international transport, a good deal 
of the law of the sea) are generally 
acceptable to, and observed by, 
countries in other regions of the 
world. Japan, in particular, has 
adopted to its advantage a very West- 
ern approach on many international- 
law issues. In recent years, China has 
also moved a long way in accepting 
Western concepts of international law, 
particularly in the commercial area. 
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But other rules have been rejected, 
and I will return to that later. 

The fourth point I would make, 
and with particular emphasis given 
the preceding ones, is that, notwith- 
standing all the influence that West- 
ern principles and concepts have had, 
non-Western countries have made 
very important contributions indeed to 
the development of international law 
— particularly in the areas of self- 
determination, sovereignty over natu- 
ral resources, conventions against 
racial discrimination and apartheid, 
and in the emerging areas of shared 
resources, transfer of technology and 
development aid. At the same time, 
precedent continues to play an 
important role in international law, 
with the result that, particularly in 
these newer areas of the law where 
the precedents are either non-existent 
or unhelpful in character, reform and 
development is slow and ponderous. 

In the context of the contribution 
made by non-Western countries to the 
development of international law, it is 
worth noting in particular that several 
countries in our region are playing an 
increasingly significant role in multi- 
lateral negotiations on major issues. 
This was particularly striking in the 
Law of the Sea negotiations. Singa- 
pore chaired the conference at which 
the Law of the Sea Convention was 
concluded. Indonesia, Japan and Aus- 
tralia were very active players and — 
for the first time ever — Pacific 
island States were active participants 
in an international negotiation of glo- 
bal scope. 

These observations provide some of 
the backdrop to the situation which 
both Australian Governments and 
Australian practitioners in inter- 
national law now confront. It is 
against this backdrop that I want to 
discuss the Australian approach to 
international law, how it differs from 
that of other countries in our region, 
and where I think we should be 
seeking to modify our approach, or 
that of other countries. 

As far as Australia is concerned, the 
particular international legal tradition 
we have inherited and which we prac- 
tise is Western, and a great deal of it 
is British. We attach great importance 
to fundamental norms such as “pacta 
sunt servanda” (the principle that 
agreements between States are to be 
respected); international customary 
rules governing international responsi- 
bility for breaches of international law 
and liability to pay compensation for 
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injury and damage; traditional terri- 
torial sea and high-seas rights and 
obligations; concepts of adverse pos- 
session in the acquisition of territory; 
the criteria of statehood; and notions 
of territorial sovereignty, aggression, 
self-defence, neutrality and humani- 
tarian intervention. 

We have subscribed to a variety of 
human-rights treaties, particularly in 
the anti-discrimination area, and are 
one of the few countries to have 
adopted the compulsory jurisdiction of 
the International Court of Justice 
without reservations. We have been 
very active in the negotiation of treat- 
ies, declarations and resolutions on 
disarmament, conservation and the 
protection of the environment. 

Above all, we take our international 
obligations very seriously. I do not 
wish to be understood by this to say 
that other countries in the region do 
not. But we take pains to observe to 
the full rules of international custom- 
ary law and, once we subscribe to a 
treaty, we abide by its requirements in 
every detail. 

This purist view is part of our legal 
heritage. In some other parts of the 
world, and our region, international 
legal instruments are seen more as a 
statement of intent than a legally 
binding obligation. This is not to say 
that these states consider themselves 
free to ignore treaties or agreements. 
Rather, their view of problem-solving 
is not to appeal to the fine print of 
treaties so much as to work out a sol- 
ution with which all parties can live. 
In short they place much less auth- 
ority than we might on what a treaty 
says, and tend to the view that there 
are no legal answers to problems, only 
political answers in the broad sense of 
that term. 

To Australian governments, the 
international legal order is an essential 
element in relations between States. It 
provides a framework for promoting 
peace, order and predictability in 
international relations, and for pro- 
moting cooperation between nations 
and the adoption of new international 
and national standards to meet com- 
mon challenges. We have criticised 
foreign states, including close allies, 
when that order has been violated, 
even when such violations have not 
involved Australia as a party principal 
(e.g., Australia voted in favour of the 
UN resolutions critical of the United 
States’ invasion of Grenada in 1982 
and the US refusal, last November, to 
give Yasser Arafat access to the 


United Nations as required under the 
Headquarters Agreement). We protest 
vigorously against abuses of human 
rights, whether they occur in our 
region or elsewhere. In other words, 
we treat violations of international law 
as matters of international concern. 

We have a clearly defined interest 
in being, and being seen to be, a good 
international citizen. As I have 
already argued in an ANU address 
last December*, part of the 
Government’s role involves the projec- 
tion into foreign policy of basic values 
of the Australian community, values 
which are at the core of our sense of 
self and which the population at large 
expects its government to pursue. It is 
proper, if for no other reason than to 
maintain our own sense of worth in 
pursuing ends that are inherently 
valuable, to seek to improve standards 
world-wide in human rights and equal 
opportunity; to work for an end to 
apartheid in South Africa and racial 
intolerance everywhere else; to try to 
remove the inhumanity of the death 
penalty; to eliminate weapons of mass 
destruction; to develop new inter- 
national legal regimes to protect our 
common environment; and to assist 
through substantial aid programs the 
economic and social development of 
countries struggling with debt, poverty 
or national calamity. 

The evolution of just and tolerant 
societies brings its own international 
returns — in higher standards of 
international behaviour, and in the 
contribution that internal stability 
makes to international stability and 
peace. Moreover, countries that con- 
tribute actively to that process do reap 
on balance reputational rewards that 
can be helpful in pursuing less obvi- 
ously selfless interests. 

Putting all this in another way, the 
promotion of an international legal 
order and of an effective multilateral 
system is essential for our strategic, 
trade and humanitarian concerns and 
interests. 

While it is thus unquestionably in 
our interest to press for the promotion 
of an effective international legal 
order, one that reflects our values and 
priorities, the question is still whether 
there are areas where we can be more 
responsive to the legal preoccupations 
of countries in our region. Conversely, 
we might also ask what opportunities 
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exist for us to influence the thinking 
and approach of our regional neigh- 
bours to international legal issues. 

As I have already mentioned, self- 
determination has been a major issue 
for many developing countries, 
including, of course, those in our 
region. Successive Australian govern- 
ments have been strong supporters of 
the principle of self-determination not 
only in word but also in deed. I need 
only mention Australia’s role in secur- 
ing self-determination and indepen- 
dence for Indonesia and for Papua 
New Guinea, Zimbabwe and Vanuatu, 
our past work on the Committee of 
Twenty-Four in New York, and our 
policies in regard to self- 
determination in New Caledonia. 

There is a shared philosophy here 
between ourselves and our regional 
neighbours. But at the same time, 
while we have been amongst the fore- 
most Western nations in pursuing the 
full and universal application of self- 
determination as it arises in the con- 
text of colonisation, as the age of 
decolonisation draws to a close we 
have also sought on appropriate 
occasions to remind all governments 
that the principle is not exhausted by 
a single act, but remains a central pil- 
lar of the international regime of 
human rights, whereby individuals 
and peoples have the right to choose 
governments which truly represent 
them. 

Similarly, we have taken a strong 
stand on racial discrimination and 
apartheid. Although our committed 
advocacy of racial equality has at 
times led to friction with significant 
neighbours, such as Fiji, we believe, 
as I have said, that equality is not only 
an essential means to the promotion 
of peaceful relations, both regionally 
and internationally, but also a valuable 
end that must be pursued for itself. 

We subscribe to Western criteria of 
what constitutes statehood but have 
tempered our legal views on the sub- 
ject in regard to the freely associated 
states. We have treated the Federated 
States of Micronesia and the Marshall 
Islands as full members of the 
regional community by moving 
quickly to establish diplomatic 
relations with them, and strongly sup- 
porting their candidature for member- 
ship of certain intergovernmental 
organisations, such as the Inter- 
national Civil Aviation Organisation 
and the Asian Development Bank, 
despite the fact that they are freely 
associated states and not sovereign 


independent states in the traditional 
sense of that term. 

There are important differences of 
emphasis, however, between some of 
our regional neighbours and ourselves 
concerning the observance of some 
other basic rights and freedoms. | refer, 
of course, to abolition of capital pun- 
ishment and cruel and inhumane 
treatment, freedom of speech and of 
the press and various criminal pro- 
cedural rights. I do not deny that 
much of the misunderstanding and 
friction in these areas arises from dif- 
ferences between a liberal democracy, 
on the one hand, and countries where 
individual rights have no strong foun- 
dation in the national culture, on the 
other. 

It is important to appreciate the 
cultural context from which our 
regional neighbours assess questions of 
individual rights, although there is a 
big difference between understanding 
and endorsing. If we judge that cer- 
tain rights are fundamental and uni- 
versal then there is an obligation on 
us to defend those rights. After all, we 
are not dealing here with rights that 
exist only within a particular cultural 
context but with rights which are 
enshrined in the Universal Declar- 
ation of Human Rights and in widely 
ratified, legally binding covenants and 
conventions. 

Nor should we forget that a right 
not defended is a right easily lost, and 
that responsible representations — 
which often means quiet represen- 
tations — can have some effect. And 
we should also encourage others to 
see the upholding of human rights as 
in their own interest — a point which 
I think has now been appreciated by 
Mr Gorbachev and others. In inter- 
national law — as in international 
relations generally — we should not 
be shy of appealing to self-interest 
because no rule of customary inter- 
national law or international treaty 
will long survive if a significant num- 
ber of those who subscribe to it do not 
see some benefit in it for them. 

Another area where there are 
important differences of approach 
between ourselves and a significant 
number of our neighbours is the ques- 
tion of sovereign immunity from the 
jurisdiction of national courts and 
from execution of judgment. 

Many developing countries’ govern- 
ments have taken the view that they 
are immune from legal processes in 
the courts of other countries. We 
believe, on the other hand, that in a 
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world where governments are increas- 
ingly involved in commercial trans- 
actions, immunity must be relative 
and not absolute. The list of countries 
that have abandoned absolute immun- 
ity is growing, though rather slowly, 
and I am hopeful that one day there 
will be more common ground 
between Western countries and other 
regional groups on this issue. Cer- 
tainly, Australian lawyers can, in their 
contacts with their professional col- 
leagues in the region, highlight the 
advantages of treating states, com- 
panies and individuals on a more 
equal footing in commercial trans- 
actions and investment arrangements. 

It would be a mistake, of course, to 
assume that our approach to inter- 
national law is always appropriate in 
dealings with our neighbours. There 
are issues and occasions when it may 
well behove us to adopt a more flex- 
ible approach in some areas of inter- 
national law. 

There may, for instance, be room 
for greater flexibility in our approach 
to compulsory third-party settlement of 
disputes, given the strong reservations 
which South Pacific countries and 
some major civilisations to our north 
— including China and Japan — 
have to the strict application of the 
law and litigation. As I have said, 
such countries do regard law more as 
a framework for discussion to achieve 
mutually satisfactory objectives than 
something that has to be applied 
strictly. There would be an advantage 
from our point in looking to alterna- 
tive mechanisms for settling disputes, 
such as mediation and conciliation. I 
should add that this is entirely consist- 
ent with the general non- 
confrontationist approach to problem 
solving which this Government from 
the outset has taken, in international 
relations just as in the domestic 
sphere. We may need to examine 
more imaginative means of resolving 
perceived legal conflicts so as to 
ensure, without prejudice to our own 
real interests, that all the parties to a 
dispute can save face, rather than 
have a system that produces “winners” 
and “losers”. This, of course, is a 
recipe for effective diplomacy more 
generally. 

There is also the question of nego- 
tiating styles: we have inherited a 
Western tradition of negotiation which 
is perceived, rightly or wrongly, by 
some as being adversarial and some- 
times offensive. Anyone who has dealt 
with Japanese or South Pacific nego- 
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tiators will know how different their 
styles are from our own. Patience, 
repetition and a search for harmony 
and unity are important characteristics 
of these styles. We need to understand 
these differences and respond to them 
appropriately. 


On the other hand, the fact that we 
are a country with Western tradition 
situated in the South Pacific has 
enabled us on occasion to play the 
role of “honest broker” between major 
Western powers with interests in the 
South Pacific and our regional neigh- 
bours. This happened, for example, in 
the protracted negotiations that led to 
the adoption in 1986 of the South 
Pacific Regional Environment Con- 
vention, where Australia played a 
major role in convincing the United 
States and France of the importance 
to South Pacific countries of adopting 
in the convention strong anti- 
pollution standards and accepting a 
provision banning the sea dumping of 
all radioactive wastes. We have taken 
a similar approach on the South 
Pacific Nuclear-Free-Zone Treaty — 
so far without success, although I was 
pleased to have confirmed to me by 
Secretary of State Baker during my 
recent visit to Washington that the 
new US Administration will undertake 
a review of its position on the treaty. 


One aspect of the Western 
international-law tradition which has 
not proved especially helpful, in dis- 
pute resolution or anywhere else, is 
the jargon which lawyers are so fond 
of. Some of this, particularly when it 
is in Latin, must be incomprehensible 
to other lawyers, let alone the public. 
Better use of language might facilitate 
better communication. In this respect 
I think that the drafters of the South 
Pacific Nuclear-Free-Zone Treaty 
deserve some credit for crafting a 
document that is simple to read 
despite the complexity of the issues 
that it addresses. The treaty is a testa- 
ment not only to the consensus poli- 
tics of the “Pacific way” but also to 
the capacity to express such consensus 
by uncluttered eloquence. 


The evolution of international law 
presents the legal practitioner with 
both a challenge and an opportunity: 
the challenge to respond to new 
needs, new priorities, new technologi- 
cal advances; the opportunity to par- 
ticipate creatively in the evolution of 
new norms of international law. The 
developing international environmen- 
tal law is an important case in point. 
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The protection of the environment, 
and more particularly of the atmos- 
phere, is becoming a major global 
issue. Industrialised countries are 
widely perceived by developing 
countries as being the major polluters. 
Some deft diplomacy will be required 
to convince developing countries that 
it is just as much in their interest to 
put in place effective mechanisms to 
preserve the environment as it is for 
the richer countries. The task ahead 
will be to persuade countries in our 
region that environmental concerns 
transcend national sovereignties and 
that every country has a responsibility 
to protect the environment for future 
generations. 

I represented the Prime Minister 
earlier this month at a summit meet- 
ing, in the Hague, of 24 Heads of 
State and Government (or, as in my 
case, their representatives) which 
adopted a declaration designed to give 
political impetus to urgent inter- 
national efforts to tackle the problems 
of climate change and to chart a pro- 
gram of innovative measures to deal 
with the unprecedented global threat 
posed by the greenhouse effect, the 
depletion of the ozone layer and 
related phenomena. The signatories to 
the declaration have acknowledged 
and agreed to promote a number of 
principles, including: 


The development, within the UN 
framework, of new institutional 
authority (if necessary through a 
new organisation) to combat further 
global warming of the atmosphere; 

The development by this authority of 
new instruments and standards; 

The adoption of appropriate measures 
to promote the effective implemen- 
tation of and compliance with the 
decisions of this authority, the 
decisions which will be subject to 
“control” by the International Court 
of Justice; and 

Fair and equitable assistance to com- 
pensate countries bearing an abnor- 
mal or special burden as a result of 
decisions taken to protect the 
atmosphere, especially where their 
responsibility for atmospheric degra- 
dation has been marginal. 


Clearly, the negotiation of the 
necessary new international legal 
regimes foreshadowed by the Hague 
Declaration will require a careful bal- 
ancing between national interests and 
international responsibilities. Australia 
will have the opportunity of playing a 
crucial role in these negotiations and 





will need to work closely with its 
Asian and Pacific neighbours on 
matters of common concern. 

There will be large costs involved 
for all countries in meeting their new 
environmental responsibilities if the 
world as we know it is to prosper. 
Developing countries cannot be 
expected to share this burden alone 
and unaided. The adjustment burden 
will have to be equitably shared by all 
of us, and in a way that recognises the 
interconnection of this problem with a 
number of other major problems — of 
international trade, debt, development 
and equity — that press upon so 
many members of our international 
community. 

On environmental issues — as on 
other issues of global concern — 
regional action can complement inter- 
national efforts. The Hawke Govern- 
ment, more so than any of its 
predecessors, has placed a high value 
on regional cooperation, including in 
the treaty-making field. We have 
complemented our global support for 
nuclear non-proliferation with our 
initiative in proposing the South 
Pacific Nuclear-Free-Zone Treaty. We 
have built on our involvement in the 
negotiations on a global Chemical 
Weapons Convention by taking the 
lead to raise the level of awareness of 
chemical-weapons issues in the 
region. In these ways and others, we 
are making a contribution to the elab- 
oration of regional agreements and to 
the region’s capacity to have its per- 
spective reflected in international dis- 
cussions and treaty-making 
negotiations. 

Let me conclude by returning to 
the central question of those I posed 
at the beginning: does international 
law serve us and our regional 
interests? The answer in my view 1s 
clearly yes, provided we are 
sufficiently sensitive and skilful in 
preserving and strengthening the 
broader acceptance and authority of 
the law while using it in the pursuit 
of those interests. 

Obviously, some countries in the 
region are more receptive to our views 
of international law than others. This 
is to be expected in a region as vast 
and diverse as our own. As we move 
to a position of greater interdepen- 
dence with our Asian and South 
Pacific neighbours, we will be pre- 
sented with further opportunities to 
develop effective legal frameworks to 
regulate trade, investment, environ- 
mental and other concerns. The con- 
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tinuing negotiation with Indonesia of 
an innovative legal regime to govern a 
“Zone of Cooperation” for the exploi- 
tation of petroleum resources in the 
disputed boundary area known as the 
Timor Gap is both a test of our skill 
and sensitivity in that respect and an 
encouraging symbol of the way in 
which legal problems can be 
approached in a practical and cooper- 
ative manner, with all the benefits 
that can afford for bilateral relation- 
ships more widely. 

We must be fully aware of the dif- 
ferent traditions and values in our 
region. While each case must be con- 
sidered on its merits, it is in general 
unlikely to be in our interest to take a 
rigid and aggressive approach on 
international legal issues if we are to 
consolidate and build on regional sup- 
port for the creation of effective inter- 
national legal regimes. 

I believe the academic community 
can do much to identify differences in 
legal perspectives of major philos- 
ophies which have influenced the 
region and to examine to what extent 


they have impeded regional consensus 
on legal issues. It would also be useful 
to examine what mechanisms could 
be put in place to enhance under- 
standing between Australian inter- 
national lawyers and their Asian and 
South Pacific counterparts. Scholars 
in this country are well placed to do 
this. 

Contact with international lawyers 
from Third World countries by par- 
ticipation in meetings of the Attorney- 
General’s Department’s annual 
trade-law seminar and of the Asian- 
African Legal Consultative Meeting 
have provided useful occasions for 
frank and robust discussion on matters 
of mutual interest. The International 
Law Association conference which 
Australia will host in 1990 will pro- 
vide a good opportunity for greater 
understanding between lawyers from 
countries with different traditions 
from our own. It is to be hoped that 
the conference will provide valuable 
new contacts and induce more meet- 
ings of international lawyers in this 
part of the world. 


To conclude, it may be that human 
nature and the force of nationalism 
will thwart the development of a com- 
mon law of mankind as espoused by 
some scholars. But in international 
law — as in diplomacy generally — 
the best ought not to be the enemy of 
the good. I said at the beginning that 
to remain effective international law 
must evolve. Evolution is always a 
slow process, so we should not be too 
discouraged if it takes governments 
time to agree on new international 
rules or if the international rule of 
law is not as developed or widely 
observed as we would like. 

Just because international law 
experiences setbacks from time to 
time, particularly in regard to the use 
of force, does not mean that we 
should abandon our efforts for greater 
international cooperation, for the 
strict observance of existing inter- 
national law and for the elaboration of 
new international legal rules to meet 
our separate and our shared interests. W 





Seeking ancient clues in 
Nepal 


Reprinted from University 
News, March 22 edition, from 
the University of Queensland. 
J niversity of Queensland geol- 

ogist Professor Bruce 
Waterhouse will spend more than two 
weeks walking to a Himalayan site in 
May to find out what caused a major 
catastrophe on earth 220 million years 
ago. 

Accompanied by Sherpa porters, 
Professor Waterhouse will backpack 
his way to Tilicho Lake, half-enclosed 
by ice on the side of a 7000-metre- 
high mountain in central Nepal. 

“It’s a fabulous place with heaps of 
fossils, the odd snow leopard, and in a 
very inaccessible site,” he said. 

He will collect rocks and backpack 
them down the mountain for later 
geochemical analysis to increase 
knowledge on the Permian-Triassic 
boundary interval when 95 per cent of 
life disappeared from earth. 

Professor Waterhouse, a fossil palae- 
ontologist, is undertaking this, his 
fifth Himalayan expedition, in a 





$7050 investigation supported by the 
Australian Research Council. Also 
taking part are economic geologist Dr 
Hugh Herbert, of the university’s 
Geology and Mineralogy Department, 
and geochemist Professor Roy Krouse, 
of the University of Alberta, Calgary. 

Professor Waterhouse said a short 
heat wave, lasting only a few days or 
weeks, might have caused the 
Permian-Triassic crisis on earth. 

“There are many theories, but my 
favourite is that the sun simply gave 
off a great burst of energy, raising the 
temperature on earth to about 55-60 
degrees C, to which life cannot 
adapt,” he said. 

“Some scientists believe the earth 
may have drawn too near the sun, 
while another theory, known as the 
astrobleme theory, is that an asteroid 
or foreign body smashed to earth or 
passed near the earth lighting fires in 
the atmosphere and causing poison 
rain, or tidal waves.” 

One reason for this theory was the 
discovery of some platinoid minerals 
associated with some death intervals 
in the history of the earth. 

Professor Waterhouse said he was 
not impressed with the astrobleme 
theory because platinoids occurred 
naturally on earth and their greatest 


concentration level was 250 million 
years ago when there was no life- 
extinction crisis. 

“Just to make sure, we have 
chemically sampled Permian-Triassic 
rocks and found the main change is a 
carbon-isotope ratio,” he said. 

“We think this probably means 
there was widespread Permian plant 
cover over the earth and these plants 
died out rapidly at the Permian- 
Triassic boundary.” 

On the next Himalayan trip he 
would collect more fossils and 
chemically sample more rocks from 
altitudes of 5000 to 7000 metres. The 
Himalayan region, which presented 
many difficulties and hazards for 
researchers, nevertheless was a good 
study area because fossils were widely 
and readily available. 

Professor Waterhouse will also visit 
Calcutta to examine fossils collected 
more than 100 years ago in the Hima- 
layas by British researchers. 

He said fossils provided an accurate 
record of the crises of world history. 

“One impressive thing about fossils 
is that early studies don’t become 
obsolete and are still valid, unlike 
many other areas of science,” he said. W 
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Prime Minister’s visit to 
Asia 


Statement to Parliament by 
the Prime Minister, Mr Bob 
Hawke, on March 2. 


wish to report to the House on 

my recent visit, between January 
29 and February 13, to the Republic 
of Korea, Thailand, Pakistan and 
India. Against the backdrop of the 
fundamental changes taking place in 
global relationships, it was fitting that 
this visit should take me to four 
countries that are not only important 
in their own right and important to 
Australia but also intimately involved 
in the three key points of tension in 
our region: the Korean Peninsula, 
Cambodia and Afghanistan. 

Each of the four leaders I met — 
President Roh, Prime Minister 
Chatichai, Prime Minister Bhutto and 
Prime Minister Gandhi — is working 
actively for a lessening of regional 
tensions. All are leaders who have 
shown a preparedness to take risks in 
the search for peace. Each of these 
leaders, too, in different ways, is dis- 
charging with skill and with vision the 
heavy responsibility of democratic 
government. India is the world’s 
largest democracy; Thailand has wit- 
nessed considerable consolidation of 
its democratic processes over the past 
decade; in the Republic of Korea, 
democratic processes are being 
actively developed; and Pakistan, after 
years of military rule, has happily now 
returned to the democratic fold. 

In these vital respects, these four 
leaders deserve, and I believe receive, 
the respect and support of all Aus- 
tralians. In particular, I found that 
listening to Prime Minister Bhutto, 
her mother, her ministers and other 
associates recounting their stories of 
personal hardship and sacrifice under 
the previous regime was both an apt 
reminder of the abuses which inevi- 
tably occur under military rule and an 
inspiring lesson about the capacity of 
a determined people to win again the 
dignity and liberty of democratic 
government. 

My visit thus provided a timely 
opportunity to advance Australia’s 
interests on a wide range of important 
political issues — global, regional and 
bilateral. Equally importantly, I saw 
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this visit as an invaluable means of 
assisting Australia’s commercial 
interests. Let me briefly explain why I 
see this as a significant element of my 
overseas visits. 

The Australian economy over the 
last six years has undergone the his- 
toric, essential and overdue process of 
reconstruction to equip it better for 
the economic challenges of the world 
and, not least, of our own dynamic 
Asia-Pacific region. It is through the 
greater enmeshment in the region of 
a diversified, productive, efficient, 
competitive Australia that the pros- 
perity of individual Australians will be 
best protected and enhanced. 

So when, in my talks with govern- 
ment and business leaders overseas, I 
have the opportunity of advancing 
specific commercial projects which 
genuinely advance this process of 
enmeshment, I do so. Indeed, I con- 
sciously seek to identify such oppor- 
tunities. The pursuit of Australia’s 
international commercial interests is 
now a major foreign-policy objective. 
For the same reason, I am pleased to 
have the active involvement in my 
talks of senior Australian businessmen 
— on this visit, in the ROK and 
India. 

In each of the four countries I 
visited, I addressed high-level business 
forums — the Korean Business 
Associations, the Australian-Thai 
Chamber of Commerce and the Thai- 
Australian Business Council, the Fed- 
eration of Pakistan Chambers of 
Commerce and Industry, and the 
Indian-Australian Joint Business 
Council — and I presented the facts 
about the immense two-way commer- 
cial opportunities offered by our 
increasingly competitive Australian 
economy. At the same time, I placed 
heavy emphasis in this visit, as I have 
in previous visits, on protecting and 
advancing Australia’s multilateral 
trading interests. 

In my address to the Korean Busi- 
ness Associations on January 31, I 
proposed a ministerial meeting of 
regional countries to explore further 
the possibility of creating a more for- 
mal intergovernmental vehicle of 
regional cooperation. I said that I saw 
merit in the model provided, in a dif- 
ferent context, by the Organisation for 
Economic Cooperation and 
Development. 

I stressed, and I am at pains to do 
so again today, that my support for 
such an institution of regional cooper- 
ation must not be interpreted as 


suggesting, by code words, the cre- 
ation of a Pacific trading bloc. Indeed, 
one of the principal tasks of any such 
institution must be the strengthening 
of the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade (GATT) system. 

I am pleased to inform honourable 
Members that, to date, the reaction of 
regional governments has been most 
encouraging. President Roh endorsed 
the proposal while I was in Seoul. 
Prime Minister Chatichai undertook 
to discuss the proposal with his 
Association of South-East Asian 
[Nations] colleagues, as will Australia 
separately. A senior Australian official 
will be visiting regional countries soon 
to discuss the matter in more detail. It 
is my hope that a ministerial-level 
meeting will be held before the end of 
the year. 

In my Bangkok business address on 
February 3, I addressed the need for a 
fair and workable outcome to the 
Uruguay Round of Multilateral Trade 
Negotiations — an important goal not 
only for the maintenance of our own 
and of global economic growth but 
also, ultimately, for the continued 
stability of international relations into 
the 1990s. It was in Bangkok in 1983 
that I launched my Government’s 
regional trade initiative. It was there- 
fore fitting that I should choose 
Bangkok this time to make a major 
address on the multilateral trading 
system. I said that GATT is not dead 
but, if the current deadlock is not 
broken, then we will have moved — 
not to the end of GATT — but quite 
possibly to the beginning of the end. 
Responsibility most heavily rests with 
the European Community and the 
United States of America to make 
appropriate adjustments to the pos- 
itions they so stubbornly stood by at 
Montreal. 

In each of the four capitals visited, 
I also pursued the need for effective 
solutions to environmental problems 
which transcend national boundaries, 
such as the greenhouse effect and the 
depletion of the ozone layer. I was 
able to outline the technology and 
expertise which Australia possesses in 
limiting the release of 
chlorofluorocarbons into the atmos- 
phere and the preparedness of 
Australia’s Association of Fluoro- 
Carbon Consumers and Manufacturers 
to assist in transferring technologies 
for recycling CFCs in commercial 
use. 

Let me now report in turn on each 
of the countries I visited. 
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The Republic of Korea 


My visit to the Republic of Korea 
took place some three months after 
President Roh’s visit to Australia, thus 
consolidating a relationship that, in 
economic terms, is now among our 
most important. With two-way trade 
valued at almost $3 billion annually, 
the Republic of Korea in 1987-88 was 
Australia’s seventh-largest trading 
partner. 

I told President Roh that Australia 
welcomed his constructive, open and 
far-sighted approach to developing 
relations with the Democratic 
People’s Republic of Korea (DPRK). I 
was able to advise President Roh of 
the movement in Australia’s own 
relations with the DPRK, a develop- 
ment which he encouraged when he 
visited Australia late last year. I told 
the President, as we have told 
Pyongyang, that we are prepared to 
continue our dialogue with the 
DPRK, but that any improvement in 
relations will depend on an improved 
atmosphere in the ROK-DPRK 
relationship, the international behav- 
iour of the DPRK and the level of 
our confidence regarding the scope 
for a constructive relationship. 

On bilateral issues, President Roh 
and I agreed on the need to proceed 
with the Joint Cultural Commission, 
the first meeting of which should be 
held in Seoul by mid-year, and an 
Australian-ROK Forum, to be held in 
Australia in October-November. Both 
these initiatives will contribute valu- 
ably towards developing people-to- 
people contacts and thus broaden and 
strengthen the foundations of the 
relationship. 

My visit provided an excellent 
opportunity to urge the Republic of 
Korea to reform further its system of 
special taxes and import regulations, 
which continues to restrict healthy 
and non-discriminatory trade. I wel- 
comed the recommendations of the 
Presidential Commission on Econ- 
omic Restructuring for accelerating 
the process of liberalisation and 
restructuring in the Republic of 
Korea. I invited members of the com- 
mission to visit Australia, and I am 
pleased to say it is likely that this invi- 
tation will be taken up. 

My meeting with senior economic 
ministers, which was given added stat- 
ure with the presence of a number of 
Australian business leaders, enabled 
me to discuss at first hand the import- 
ant issues of market access for Aus- 
tralian beef, iron ore, coal, aluminium 





and other exports. I told Korean min- 
isters that, while Australia welcomed 
the recent indications of the progress- 
ive reopening of their beef market, we 
were not happy with the current level 
of access and had no option but to 
continue to pursue the issue through 
the GATT in order to protect our 
legitimate trade interests. 

While in Seoul I inspected the mag- 
nificent facilities built for the Games 
of the XXIV Olympiad. The chal- 
lenge is great but I am confident that 
Australia, through Melbourne, will be 
able to put together equally impress- 
ive facilities and make a very credible 
bid for the 1996 Games. 


Thailand 


In contrast to the Republic of 
Korea, Thailand is not one of 
Australia’s largest trading partners. I 
strongly believe that it should be. It is 
a country which is experiencing a 
period of sustained growth, which 
could well see it join the ranks of the 
newly industrialised economies (NIEs) 
over the next decade. Thailand’s 
energy needs are increasing by over 
14 per cent per annum and this, com- 
bined with the rapid expansion of its 
economy as a whole, offers Australia 
enormous opportunities. 

My discussions with Prime Minister 
Chatichai therefore focused on 
establishing a new framework for the 
Australia-Thai economic relationship. 
We agreed on the desirability of an 
economic-cooperation agreement, a 
concessional-finance agreement and a 
memorandum of understanding on 
energy cooperation. I expect all three 
agreements to be finalised over the 
next 12 months. It was also agreed 
that double-taxation negotiations 
would be renewed, the successful con- 
clusion of which would provide an 
important umbrella for Australian 
business to expand its involvement in 
Thailand. 

As a result of my discussions I am 
confident that we will achieve our 
goal of a doubling of two-way trade 
over the next three years to $1.3 
billion. The target is ambitious, but, 
given the 80 per cent increase since 
1985, it is certainly achievable. 

Discussions with Thailand’s senior 
economic ministers highlighted the 
enormous potential for trade and 
investment opportunities in that coun- 
try and Thailand’s clear wish to see 
more Australian involvement in its 
economic future. Australian com- 
panies are well placed, for instance, to 


seek multi-million-dollar contracts in 
relation to Thailand’s plans for a hot- 
and cold-rolled-steel mill, its eastern- 
seaboard development encompassing a 
coal-fired power station and its pro- 
posed data-processing zone, which 
could offer a unique opportunity for 
Australian joint ventures to get in at 
the outset of high-tech development 
of the Thai economy. 

As I said at the beginning of this 
report, Cambodia was a key topic of - 
discussion in Bangkok. With develop- 
ments in Sino-Soviet relations, Sino- 
Vietnam relations and Thai-Vietnam 
relations, the external environment for 
a settlement in Cambodia is better 
than at any time in the recent past. 
While the outcome of the recent 
meeting in Jakarta highlights the dif- 
ficulties which still need to be 
resolved, it is essential that all parties 
make continued determined efforts to 
advance the peace process. This is 
something to which I know Prime 
Minister Chatichai is deeply committed. 

It is a measure of Australia’s stand- 
ing in the region and of the work of 
my Government since 1983 that 
Thailand wants Australia to partici- 
pate in any international conference 
that might develop from the current 
process. I told Prime Minister 
Chatichai that Australia was prepared 
to play an active and constructive role 
in an international conference, if that 
was the wish of the parties more 
directly involved in the resolution of 
the conflict. As I indicated in 
Bangkok, it is too early yet to be defi- 
nite about an Australian role in any 
international control mechanism, as 
the detail of such a mechanism is still 
unknown. 

Honourable Members will know 
that Prime Minister Chatichai sought 
Australian involvement in the design 
and construction of a bridge across 
the Mekong River to link Thailand 
and Laos. Not only because of its ben- 
efits for economic development, but 
also because of its symbolic import- 
ance in the Indo-China peace process, 
and because of its key role in Prime 
Minister Chatichai’s ambition to 
change Indo-China from a war zone 
into a peace and trading zone, I 
agreed to the undertaking, subject to 
the agreement of the Government of 
Laos and to a further feasibility study 
confirming the cost parameters. Laos 
has already reacted positively to the 
suggestion and our feasibility study 
will commence over the coming 
months. I am confident that the 
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undertaking will contribute positively 
to an easing of tensions in the region 
and, at the same time, lift substan- 
tially Australia’s profile in the region 
as a whole. The cost of the undertak- 
ing will be met from within the exist- 
ing forward estimates of Australia’s 
development-assistance program. In 
other words, no new allocation of 
monies is involved. 

While in Thailand, I visited the 
Commonwealth War Graves Cemetery 
near the River Kwai, where so many 
brave Australian and Allied prisoners 
of war were forced to work, and in 
many cases to die, in the most appal- 
ling circumstances. That visit served 
as a reminder of the lasting debt suc- 
ceeding generations owe to those who 
made the ultimate sacrifice in war. 

My visit to the crop-substitution 
project outside Chiang Mai in north- 
ern Thailand, which is sponsored by 
His Majesty the King of Thailand, 
was especially appropriate, given the 
vital cooperation between the Aus- 
tralian and Thai Governments in 
combating the drug trade. I told 
Prime Minister Chatichai, and I am 
sure this sentiment is shared by all 
honourable Members, that Australia 
will continue to do everything it can 
to cooperate in the fight against those 
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parasites in the drug trade who seek 
to gain from the misery of others. 


Pakistan 


My visit to Pakistan was the first by 
an Australian Prime Minister since 
1975, when Gough Whitlam was 
received by Prime Minister Zulfikar 
Ali Bhutto, whose daughter, Benazir 
Bhutto, is now Pakistan’s newly 
elected Prime Minister. Her courage, 
determination and leadership in 
restoring democratic rule to Pakistan 
are truly remarkable. I arrived in 
Islamabad the day that Soviet Union 
Foreign Minister Shevardnadze 
departed. Afghanistan was therefore 
very much on the minds of the 
Pakistani leadership. I told Ms Bhutto 
that, in line with the Geneva Accord, 
Australia was concerned to see the 
establishment of a viable coalition 
Government in Kabul encompassing 
the different political elements, as that 
appeared to be the best way of mini- 
mising the prospect of Afghanistan 
sliding into anarchy and bloodshed. 

Pakistan’s return to democratic rule 
has provided a firm basis for the re-es- 
tablishment of a substantive relation- 
ship between our two countries. I 
announced a grant of 25 000 tonnes 
of wheat to help alleviate an expected 
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food shortage and the establishment of 
a $15 million three-year development- 
assistance program. A team of Aus- 
tralian officials will be visiting 
Pakistan soon to discuss the details of 
this program. As part of the mutual 
effort to add substance to the bilateral 
relationship, Prime Minister Bhutto 
and I agreed that we should negotiate 
a trade agreement and should encour- 
age a group of senior Australian 
businessmen to visit Pakistan this 
year. Australia is already a significant 
exporter of coal, iron ore, wool and 
wheat to Pakistan and there is scope 
for significant expansion in areas 
associated with Pakistan’s infrastruc- 
ture development such as power 
stations, port facilities, pipelines, tele- 
communications and the dairy and 
sugar industries. 


India 


My visit to India provided an 
opportunity to give a significant boost 
to what should be one of Australia’s 
more important bilateral relationships. 
While having a very solid foundation, 
Australia’s relationship with India has 
not yet fulfilled its very considerable 
potential. When he visited here in 
October 1986, my good friend Prime 
Minister Rajiv Gandhi and I pledged 
ourselves to enhance the relationship. 
Since then, there have been some sig- 
nificant advances, especially in the 
development of private-sector contacts 
through the establishment of the Joint 
Business Council, whose third annual 
meeting I addressed in New Delhi. 
With two-way trade at only a little 
over $700 million, it is obvious that 
there is much spare capacity in the 
relationship and that there is a need 
for further efforts by both sides to 
turn the relationship into something 
more substantial. I am confident that 
my visit has gone a long way towards 
that end. During my discussions with 
Prime Minister Gandhi, we agreed to 
establish a Joint Ministerial Com- 
mission and to make a determined 
effort to increase the level of minis- 
terial visits between the two countries. 
Details of the Joint Ministerial Com- 
mission are being discussed between 
officials and it is my hope that the 
first meeting will be held later this 
year. 

While in New Delhi, Prime Minis- 
ter Gandhi and I witnessed the 
signing of four Memoranda of Under- 
standing (MOU) covering telecom- 
munications, railways, monsoon 
meteorology and concessional finance. 
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The Prime Minister of Australia, Mr Bob Hawke, with the Prime Minister of India, Mr Rajiv Gandhi, after signing a Memorandum of 
Understanding on Concessional Finance in New Delhi in February. Behind them, the Australian High Commissioner, Mr G. B. Feakes, left, 
and the Secretary of the Indian Ministry of Finance, Mr S. Venkitaramanan, are exchanging documents. Photograph by the New Delhi 


National Herald. 


These indicate the diversity of oppor- 
tunities that exist in our relationship. 
In particular, the MOU on 
concessional finance will provide a 
firm basis for Australian firms to pur- 
sue with confidence large-contract 
negotiations in India. Likewise, the 
decision to make a renewed commit- 
ment to the negotiation of a double- 
taxation agreement will give 
confidence to Australian business to 
seek further involvement in India’s 
economic development. 

Honourable Members will be aware 
of the negotiations which have been 
in train for some time in connection 
with the Piparwar project, involving 
the development of a large-scale open- 
cut coalmine. I am very pleased to 
report that these negotiations are now 
in their final stages and are expected 
to be concluded very soon. This pro- 


ject, worth more than $200 million, 
will provide a significant boost to 
Australia’s profile in India and will 
demonstrate, in the best possible way, 
our capacity to compete inter- 
nationally for large-scale projects. 

Prime Minister Gandhi welcomed 
my advice that Australia was 
embarking on a significant enhance- 
ment of its development cooperation 
program in India — a $35 million 
program over three years beginning in 
1990-91. Details of the program are 
being followed up in discussions 
between officials. Matching Indian 
needs and priorities with Australian 
expertise, this program will undoubt- 
edly contribute significantly to an 
enhancement of the overall bilateral 
economic relationship. As with the 
Mekong River bridge and the assist- 
ance package I announced in 


Islamabad, this expenditure will be 
within existing forward estimates and 
will not involve expenditure outside 
budget. 

On international developments, my 
discussions with Prime Minister 
Gandhi centred on broader global 
issues, the Commonwealth and South 
Africa. I was especially pleased to 
hear from Mr Gandhi the successful 
outcome of his recent visit to Beijing. 
As I commented during our dis- 
cussions, a stable and improving 
relationship between China and India 
will contribute significantly to a low- 
ering of tensions within the wider 
region. 

In the context of Australia’s global 
and regional disarmament interests, 
perhaps the most significant question 
I pursued during my visit was that 
relating to the threat of nuclear pro- 
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liferation in south Asia. In my dis- 
cussions with both Prime Minister 
Bhutto and Prime Minister Gandhi, I 
welcomed their recent meeting and 
signing of an agreement not to attack 
each other’s nuclear facilities. I 
encouraged them to continue the 
search for further confidence-building 
measures. 

I took every opportunity, in both 
my private talks and my public state- 
ments — including most significantly 
when I delivered the Third Indira 
Gandhi Memorial Lecture in New 
Delhi on February 10 — to stress the 
importance of the Nuclear Non- 
Proliferation Treaty. This is an issue 
on which we have a different 
approach from both India and Pakis- 
tan, and I saw no purpose to be served 
by downplaying or minimising that 
difference. On the contrary, Australia 
will always speak clearly and 
forcefully on this crucial issue. The 
crux of my message was that it would 
be a great tragedy if, at the very time 
that the superpowers are negotiating a 
reduction in their arsenals, the spectre 
of nuclear proliferation should be 
raised menacingly in our own region. 

While in New Delhi, I also dis- 
cussed with Mr Gandhi the question 





of India’s naval build-up. I told Mr 
Gandhi that the issue had aroused 
some interest in Australia and that, 
while the Australian Government did 
not see it as a threat, the Government 
none the less would continue to moni- 
tor developments and consult with 
India on them. I said that Australia 
had a legitimate interest in any 
increase in power-projection capability 
in the region. Mr Gandhi assured me 
that he was committed to a lowering 
of tensions with Pakistan — a senti- 
ment mirrored in Islamabad by Prime 
Minister Bhutto — and that, consist- 
ent with this, it was his wish to 
reduce defence expenditure as a per- 
centage of gross national product. 

The development of a more con- 
structive relationship between India 
and Pakistan would, undoubtedly, 
contribute significantly to a lowering 
of tensions in south Asia and the 
wider region. As a result of my talks 
in New Delhi and Islamabad, there 
are to be regular bilateral disarma- 
ment talks at senior-officials level. It 
is my hope that the first round of 
such talks will be held before the end 
of the year. 

I also discussed in Islamabad and 
New Delhi the question of Pakistan’s 





re-entry into the Commonwealth. Mr 
Gandhi confirmed that India would 
welcome Pakistan’s return and agreed 
with my suggestion that every effort 
should be made to complete the pro- 
cess in time for Pakistan to participate 
fully at the Commonwealth Heads of 
Government Meeting in Kuala 
Lumpur. Since my return to Canberra 
I have spoken by telephone to Com- 
monwealth Secretary-General 
Ramphal, who is equally keen to see 
Pakistan’s return. It is my sincere 
hope, and one which I am sure is 
shared by all honourable Members 
that, come October, Prime Minister 
Bhutto will be able to take up once 
again Pakistan’s seat at Common- 
wealth Heads of Government Meetings. 
I would like to place on record my 
sincere thanks for the very warm and 
generous hospitality shown to me and 
my party in each of the four countries 
I visited. As is obvious from this 
report, my visit to the Republic of 
Korea, Thailand, Pakistan and India 
was undertaken to advance specific 
and concrete Australian interests. 
Measured against that yardstick the 
visit was an undoubted success and 
one which demonstrated Australia’s 
continuing high standing in the region. 
E 
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Australia’s role in 
Namibia 


Ministerial statement by the 
Prime Minister, Mr Bob 
Hawke, on March 6. 


report to the House on recent 

events in Namibia and Australia’s 
role in assisting the implementation of 
United Nations Security Council Res- 
olution 435 of 1978, providing for the 
withdrawal of South African military 
forces from Namibia and the holding 
of elections under United Nations 
supervision and control. As 
announced by the Minister for 
Defence [Mr Kim Beazley] and the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and 
Trade [Senator Gareth Evans] on 
March 2, a contingent of 300 Aus- 
tralian engineers will leave shortly for 
Namibia. They will form part of a 
United Nations peacekeeping force in 
Namibia that will help bring indepen- 
dence to Namibia after more than 100 
years of rule by foreign powers. 

The settlement of the long and 
complex issue of Namibian indepen- 
dence is an important international 
event. It is an event in which Aus- 
tralia has played, and will continue to 
play, a substantial part. During my 
recent visit to India, I noted that there 
had been much talk during the 1970s 
and early 1980s about an arc of insta- 
bility stretching from southern Africa, 
through the Persian Gulf, through 
Afghanistan and south Asia and on to 
Indo-China. We see now, if not an arc 
of peace, then at least an arc of 
peacemaking. It is a process, facili- 
tated by an improvement in super- 
power relations and aided by the 
constructive role of the United 
Nations, that is finally bringing the 
treasured goal of independence within 
sight of the people of Namibia. 

My Government recognises that the 
problems in southern Africa constitute 
one of the major challenges facing the 
international community. We have 
sought, through the United Nations, 
the Commonwealth and our own 
diplomatic links with countries in the 
region, to find peaceful solutions to 
the complex set of problems that 
trouble that region. In recent times, 
there has been little cause for opti- 
mism in southern Africa. The offens- 
ive doctrine of apartheid remains 
entrenched in South Africa’s social, 





political and economic life. Civil wars 
with drastic human consequences con- 
tinue in Mozambique and Angola. 
The Front-Line States of southern 
Africa — including fellow Common- 
wealth members such as Botswana, 
Tanzania, Zambia and Zimbabwe — 
continue to be vulnerable to economic 
and military destabilisation. The ques- 
tion of Namibia, in many ways, 
encapsulated a number of these 
problems. 

The fact that Namibia is now on 
the way to independence demonstrates 
that concerted international action, 
the determination of the region, and 
the goodwill of individual players can 
combine to bring solutions to long- 
standing problems in the region. For 
a southern Africa torn by attrition, 
deprivation and tragedy, recent moves 
on Namibia offer a glimmer of hope. 
The problem of Namibia has been 
with the international community for 
close on 70 years. South Africa was 
appointed mandatory over the former 
German colony of South-West Africa 
by the Treaty of Versailles in 1919, in 
circumstances similar to Australia’s 
own mandate over Papua New 
Guinea. This mandate was confirmed 
by the League of Nations. After the 
Second World War, the League of 
Nations was superseded by the United 
Nations, and the mandate system by 
the trusteeship system. Alone of the 
former mandatory powers, South 
Africa refused to submit a trusteeship 
agreement for South-West Africa, or 
Namibia, as it is now known. In 1966, 
the UN General Assembly resolved 
that South Africa’s role in Namibia 
should be terminated, and that the 
responsibility for the territory should 
be assumed by a UN-appointed Coun- 
cil for Namibia. Despite these 
decisions, South Africa continued to 
govern Namibia against the wishes of 
the United Nations, and claimed sov- 
ereignty over it in the face of wide- 
spread international condemnation. 

South African rule has been 
opposed from within Namibia since 
1957 by the South-West Africa 
People’s Organisation, SWAPO. 
SWAPO commenced an armed 
struggle in 1966, and was supported 
in this by Namibia’s neighbour to the 
north, Angola, when it achieved inde- 
pendence in 1975. South Africa 
responded by supporting an insur- 
gency against the Government of 
Angola, and by direct attacks against 
Angolan Government forces inside 
Angola. Angola sought Cuban 


involvement and as many as 50 000 
Cuban troops have been deployed 
there at any one time. This involve- 
ment, with substantial Soviet backing, 
became a significant source of East- 
West tension. 

It has taken years to begin to 
untangle this mess. In 1978 the UN 
agreed on a plan for a settlement con- 
tained in UN Security Council Resol- 
ution 435, but intransigence on all 
sides prevented that plan from being 
implemented. Then, last year, in the 
context of reduced East-West tensions, 
the log-jam started to break up. South 
Africa agreed to withdraw its forces 
and to allow Namibia its indepen- 
dence, while Angola agreed to the 
withdrawal of Cuban forces and the 
removal of African National Congress 
camps from its territory. The signing 
of the Brazzaville Protocol on Decem- 
ber 22 last year by South Africa, Cuba 
and Angola has at last formalised the 
acceptance by South Africa of the 
1978 UN settlement plan. 

Last month the UN Security Coun- 
cil agreed that the transition to inde- 
pendence for Namibia would begin on 
April 1. Over the 12 months from 
that date the UN will monitor the 
withdrawal of foreign forces, oversee 
the drafting and adoption of a consti- 
tution, and supervise the installation 
of a new Government after general 
elections. A vital element in this plan 
is the United Nations Transition 
Assistance Group (UNTAG). It will 
monitor the ceasefire and troop with- 
drawals, supervise elections, and sup- 
port the maintenance of law and 
order in Namibia until the new Gov- 
ernment of independent Namibia is 
ready to take over. The scale of these 
tasks is reflected in the size of the 
force. UNTAG will have civilian, 
police and military elements. The 
military element will consist initially 
of 4650 personnel, including three 
infantry battalions, with scope for 
expansion to 7500 should the circum- 
stances demand. 

Australia is providing the engineer- 
ing component of UNTAG. Our con- 
tingent of 23 officers and 277 other 
ranks will provide engineering and 
construction support to the UN effort. 
Such support will be sorely needed. 
Namibia is a large, arid, sparsely 
populated and under-developed coun- 
try which has been a war zone for 
many years. Our engineers will build 
roads, bridges, airstrips and camps for 
UNTAG. They will have the very 
serious task of clearing mines which 
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have been laid by the various contend- 
ing forces along the border between 
Angola and Namibia. 

This is, of course, not the first time 
Australian personnel have been 
involved with a peacekeeping force in 
Africa; we participated in the Com- 
monwealth force that monitored 
Zimbabwe’s transition to indepen- 
dence in 1980. In that process, as in 
others before and since, Australian 
defence forces played a constructive 
role in what can be a difficult and 
sometimes dangerous process. Mem- 
bers of the Australian contingent will 
serve in Namibia for tours of six 
months, after which they will be 
replaced by a fresh contingent from 
Australia. The UN plans to complete 
Namibia’s transition to independence 
within a year, but delays in this com- 
plex process are possible, and we may 
be called upon to stay longer than a 
year. The bulk of the Australian con- 
tingent will be based at Grootfontein, 
in the north of Namibia, near the bor- 
der with Angola. Elements of the con- 
tingent could be required to deploy 
into neighbouring countries to support 
UNTAG operations there. 

This is a very large and important 
commitment for Australia, comprising 
almost half of the Army’s construction 
engineering capability. Careful plan- 
ning, including the use of reservists, 
has been required to ensure that high- 
priority engineering tasks closer to 
home can still be performed. I am 
pleased to say that it has been possible 
to minimise the impact of the deploy- 
ment on support to the operational 
deployment force, exercise Kangaroo 
89, and the defence cooperation pro- 
gram in the South Pacific, where our 
engineers build wharves, airstrips and 
other essential infrastructure. 

It has to be understood that the pol- 
itical and military situation in the bor- 
der region where the bulk of our men 
will be deployed will remain uncertain 
and outbreaks of fighting cannot be 
ruled out. Members of the Australian 
contingent will travel often on minor 
and remote roads. They will be 
responsible for the dangerous work of 
clearing mines throughout the coun- 
try. Threats are also posed by disease 
and the harsh environment. Against 


these dangers should be set the fact 
that our service personnel are experts 
in their profession; they are well 
trained and will be armed for self- 
defence. I can assure honourable 
Members that the safety of the Aus- 
tralian contingent is uppermost in my 
mind. To ensure that we are kept 
fully informed of developments that 
may affect the wellbeing of the Aus- 
tralian contingent, the Government 
has decided to establish a temporary 
Australian Liaison Office in the 
Namibian capital of Windhoek for the 
duration of the 12-month indepen- 
dence process. The office will provide 
the Government with firsthand report- 
ing on political and military develop- 
ments in the territory, during what at 
times is likely to be a difficult process. 
The office will be headed by an 
experienced diplomat with many 
years’ background in African affairs. 

The Government has also ensured 
that members of the Australian con- 
tingent [will] be adequately compen- 
sated for the hardships and dangers 
they will face through a comprehen- 
sive and generous set of conditions of 
service, including the payment of 
special allowances. In addition, the 
Treasurer [Mr Keating] will be 
seeking an amendment to the Income 
Tax Assessment Act to exempt the 
pay and allowances earned by 
Defence Force personnel while they 
are on tour with UNTAG. Repatri- 
ation benefits appropriate to the tasks 
and hazards encountered will also be 
provided. 

Our contribution to UNTAG and 
our involvement in the Namibian 
settlement makes Australia party to 
what may be one of the United 
Nations’ most substantial achieve- 
ments for many years. We have been 
involved in this process from the start. 
Australia has been a member of the 
UN Council for Namibia since 1974. 
We pledged our support for UNTAG 
at the inception of the UN plan for 
Namibia in 1978. Australia also made 
an important contribution to UN 
deliberations about Namibia during 
our recent term on the UN Security 
Council in 1985-86. Our participation 
in UNTAG also builds on the con- 
structive role successive Australian 


Governments have played on southern 
African issues. I pay particular tribute 
to the achievements of my prede- 
cessor, Malcolm Fraser, in this regard. 
Our decisive contribution to the 
attainment of independence by 
Zimbabwe, Australia’s leading role in 
the Commonwealth on southern 
Africa affairs, and our bilateral aid 
support for the member countries of 
the Southern African Development 
Coordination Conference, all speak of 
a firm commitment to peace and stab- 
ility in that region. Our involvement 
in the Eminent Persons Group was 
only one demonstration of our long- 
standing determination to work 
constructively to bring about an end 
to the repugnant policies of apartheid. 
I believe that the Namibian settle- 
ment, together with the resolution of 
the Iran-Iraq war and the end of Sov- 
iet military intervention in Afghanis- 
tan, marks a renewal of faith in the 
United Nations as an effective partici- 
pant in international affairs after 
many years of cynicism and apathy 
about its role. The United Nations 
belongs on the centre stage of world 
affairs, not in the wings, and it is very 
encouraging that more and more 
countries are recognising this. I take 
this opportunity to pay tribute to the 
efforts of Martti Ahtisaari, the United 
Nations Secretary-General’s Special 
Representative on Namibia, for his 
important role, and to those of the 
late Bernt Carlsson, the UN Com- 
missioner for Namibia, who was tragi- 
cally killed in the Lockerbie air disaster. 
I would like to think that Namibia’s 
transition to independence will pro- 
ceed to plan and that there will be no 
major setbacks. But such things are 
never certain. Our effort in Namibia 
will be the largest peacekeeping com- 
mitment in which this country has 
ever participated. It may also be the 
most difficult. I am sure that all 
honourable Members of this House 
and the people of Australia join me in 
wishing our troops well in their 
endeavours. We do so in the knowl- 
edge that they will make an outstand- 
ing contribution to the future peace 
and prosperity of an independent 
Namibian people and a more stable 
region. = 





Reorganisation of 
defence intelligence 


Ministerial statement by the. 
Minister for Defence, Mr Kim 
Beazley, on tabling the paper 
Reorganisation of Defence 
Intelligence on March 1. 


wish to announce today some 

changes to our defence intelli- 
gence arrangements. At present we 
have the Joint Intelligence Organis- 
ation (JIO), which combines military 
expertise from the three services and 
civilian analysts in an organisation 
that provides both current military 
intelligence and longer-term strategic 
assessments, and we also have a small 
intelligence group established in the 
Australian Defence Force head- 
quarters to provide direct operational 
support to the ADF. 

From March 27 these functions will 
be combined in JIO. Later in the year 
— when necessary legal changes are 
made — JIO will become the 
Defence Intelligence Organisation, or 
DIO. The new name will better 
reflect its central role in the prep- 
aration of intelligence assessments for 
defence and the provision of oper- 
ational intelligence for the ADF. 

These changes are part of the pro- 
cess of developing our self-reliant 
defence effort, which has been the 
central theme of this Government’s 
defence policy. For Australia, high- 
quality intelligence assessment of our 
security environment and assessing 
the possibilities for military threat is a 
front-line defence capability. It is at 
the core of our defence planning and 
guides the decisions we make about 
our force structure, the location of 
our forces, and their levels of readiness. 

Good intelligence is also critical to 
our military effectiveness in the event 
of conflict. Australia is investing 
heavily in modern high-technology 
intelligence collection and surveil- 
lance systems. We are also developing 
the communications and data systems 
necessary to use intelligence 
effectively and to provide timely sup- 
port to operational commands. We 
have introduced new command and 
control arrangements under the Chief 
of the Defence Force (CDF) for the 
conduct of independent operations for 
the defence of Australia. 

By combining our national defence 
intelligence-assessment effort in the 


one organisation we will strengthen 
JIO’s central role in monitoring 
Australia’s regional environment and 
preparing defence assessments. At the 
same time we will ensure that the 
Australian Defence Force head- 
quarters and the functional com- 
manders are provided with an 
integrated and up-to-date operational 
intelligence service. 

In periods of tension or hostilities 
the demands for intelligence to sup- 
port the planning and conduct of 
operations and to protect against 
enemy action will grow dramatically 
and the system for providing that 
intelligence and informing appropriate 
countermeasures has to be able to 
expand accordingly without the need 
for disruptive reorganisation or 
demarcation disputes over responsi- 
bilities and allocation of resources. 

Additionally, the system that meets 
the needs of the CDF and other 
senior defence policy makers has to 
also provide the senior commanders of 
the ADF at the operational level with 
the intelligence they need but cannot 
provide by employing their own 
resources. 

Existing arrangements for intelli- 
gence support to the ADF have 
evolved over the last 20 years. They 
therefore do not necessarily match 
contemporary military strategy and 
defence self-reliance nor meet fully 
the ADF’s requirements. For these 
reasons we will gain considerably 
from integrating the ADF head- 
quarters intelligence staff into JIO. 

It means that, instead of a small 
group in the headquarters being 
responsible for operational intelli- 
gence, the military planners in the 
headquarters will now be able to draw 
directly on the full resources of JIO 
— without the need to go through 
coordinating channels. The interac- 
tion can occur at a number of levels, 
which greatly helps operational 
efficiency in a crisis situation. 

The new JIO — and, later, DIO — 
will be headed by Major-General John 
Baker, who took up his appointment 
as Director JIO last week. General 
Baker will have the task of overseeing 
the transition from JIO to DIO and 
he will be responsible for the conduct 
of a comprehensive review of the 
arrangements for the supply and man- 
agement of intelligence to support the 
command structure of the Australian 
Defence Force. 

That review will be conducted dur- 
ing this year and there will be scope 
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for further adjustments to our defence 
intelligence arrangements in the light 
of General Baker’s report. 

In announcing these changes I 
want to pay tribute to the excellent 
work done by the Joint Intelligence 
Organisation since its formation in 
early 1970. JIO has a well-deserved 
reputation for carefully considered 
and authoritative judgments of mili- 
tary and security situations, and this is 
particularly so in its work in the area 
of warning time, which continues to 
be a poorly understood concept in 
Australian defence thinking. 

I think it is poorly understood in 
part because people think about warn- 
ing time as an exercise in prophecy. 
They resile from any notion that we 
can predict the future and they draw 
on a whole wealth of historical experi- 
ence to demonstrate that surprise is at 
least as common in human history as 
accurate prediction. 

But that is not what warning time 
is about. Rather, the Australian con- 
cept of warning time is about calculat- 
ing the possibilities for a major attack 
on us by placing limits on what is 
physically possible in terms of the 
forces and equipment available to a 
putative enemy, and the time that 
would be required to improve them. 

This leads to a central point in our 
defence planning. There have been, 
and still are, possibilities for lower 
levels of conflict in our region that 
could arise with very little warning 
and which could be very demanding 
of our defence effort. I make no pre- 
dictions about these, nor do I assess 
any of the possibilities as being par- 
ticularly likely; but simple prudence 
demands that we have the military 
capacity to deal with them. 

This Government’s defence policy 
has paid critical attention to these 
contingencies, whilst still maintaining 
the skills and equipment necessary for 
expansion to meet higher levels of 
threat. 

It is important in considering such 
possibilities to determine the limits to 
the military capacity that might be 
employed against us. This is not an 
exercise in prediction. Rather, it is a 
matter of counting and measuring 
regional military forces and assessing 
how they might be most effectively 
employed against us should presently 
favourable political intentions towards 
us change. In this effort we have the 
advantage of access to modern intelli- 
gence systems and techniques that 
allow us very great confidence in our 
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assessments. These systems and tech- 
niques are at the very heart of JIO’s 
capabilities. 

Intent to use force is, of course, 
rather more difficult to measure. We 
have examples in recent history where 
governments have seen military prep- 
arations but misjudged the intentions 
of their adversary. There are less well- 
known examples of the converse — 
where both capabilities and intent 
have been properly judged and deterred. 


But again, simple prudence requires 
that we acknowledge the possibility of 
misjudgment of intent and that we are 
prepared to deal with the conse- 
quences of miscalculation. This 
reinforces the need to have the mili- 
tary capacity to deal with situations 
which could arise in fairly short time- 
scales — which, as I have stressed, 
has been a consistent theme of this 
Government’s defence policy. 


I want to say something here about 
the claim that the Fiji coup rep- 
resented some kind of intelligence 
failure. Of course, we did not know 
that there was going to be a coup, and 
very few others did either. Indeed, 
according to General Rabuka’s 
account, he did not finally make up 
his mind until just beforehand. Thus, 
the precise prediction of such a 
decision is not likely to be possible 
and we cannot expect intelligence to 
do so. 


What good intelligence assessment 
does is to help to understand the cir- 
cumstances that give rise to such 
events and to guide our policy 
responses. I make the further point 
that, while deeply tragic, what hap- 
pened in Fiji did not represent any 
fundamental undermining of our 
national security. There was no conse- 
quent military threat to Australia, or 
any risk of threat. 


The only defence response required 
was to position our forces so that they 
could assist in the evacuation of our 
citizens should this be necessary. I 
add that, contrary to some reports, the 
ADF carried out this task efficiently 
and with great professionalism. 

To deviate somewhat from the 
statement, I just add that in the one 
or two situations that have arisen in 
the South Pacific I have found that to 
be the case. Of course, in all these 
situations one learns a great deal. One 
finds gaps in both one’s procedures 
and one’s capabilities. However, in 
this situation and in all the things that 
we wanted to do we had total confi- 
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dence that we had the capacity to do 
them when we needed to do them. 

I must say that, to some degree, 
that came as a surprise to me; never- 
theless it was a very pleasant one. I 
have not had an opportunity to con- 
gratulate those in the headquarters of 
the ADF and elsewhere in the 
Defence Force on their performance 
in those situations and for the confi- 
dence that they gave to Government 
at the time. 

In considering possibilities for seri- 
ous assault on Australia, we necess- 
arily enter the world of speculation 
and assumption. This is sometimes a 
recipe for all kinds of loose, if imagin- 
ative, thinking about how Australia 
might be attacked with massive mili- 
tary force at some future time. But 
what we need are careful assessments 
of what would be necessary for sus- 
tained assault against Australia. We 
need to compare that with what is 
available in the region now and we 
need to judge how long it might take 
for any country to acquire the capa- 
bilities that would be necessary. 

Over 15 years ago such a judgment 
was commissioned by a previous 
Labor Government — and it was par- 
odied as “the no-threat-for-15-years” 
assessment. But, in fact, the careful 
work of the then JIO, which was 
endorsed by the Defence Committee 
in the Strategic Basis of Australian 
Defence Policy document of 1973, has 
been borne out by subsequent events. 

It is not sensible for a Defence 
Minister to speculate about friendly 
countries attacking us at some future 
time, but I think it is important in the 
interests of an informed public debate 
that I set down in general terms the 
broad conclusions of some of the work 
done by JIO intelligence staffs and 
defence strategic planning staffs as it 
has been conducted over many years. 

A central conclusion is that a very 
considerable military force would be 
required to launch and sustain any 
kind of major assault against Australia. 
If, for a moment, we put aside motive 
and contemplate the kind of force that 
would be necessary to mount a sizable 
assault against Australian territory, we 
are talking about a minimum of a div- 
isional group — that is, an organised 
and balanced force of some 15 000 to 
20 000 men. 

Some might argue that such forces 
are already in existence in the region. 
Even if we accept this, those forces 
have little relevance unless they are 
deployable across the formidable 


realities of the sea-air gap to our 
north. The distances involved are 
many times greater than the English 
Channel, which has been so effective 
in deterring invasion of Britain for the 
last 900 years. 

An adversary seeking to invade Aus- 
tralia would first have to dominate the 
sea and air approaches to our conti- 
nent and sustain that control for the 
period of conflict. This would be a 
most difficult task requiring massive 
amounts of specialised and long-range 
air power and naval forces and for- 
ward logistic bases close to Australia 
capable of supporting such forces. 
These things are not available now to 
any regional power. They could not 
be acquired quickly or easily and they 
certainly could not be acquired with- 
out our knowing about them. 

To take this point a little further, 
we might consider the kind of air 
power that would be necessary to con- 
trol the sea-air gap. We are not 
talking here about short-range fighters 
or ground-attack aircraft that are in 
plentiful supply in many parts of the 
world. We are talking about advanced 
long-range surveillance and strike air- 
craft equipped with the most modern 
weapons and avionic systems. Aus- 
tralia is one of the few countries to 
have these in significant numbers. 

It takes time to acquire such air- 
craft and even longer to know how to 
use and support them. As the Aus- 
tralian Minister for Defence, I know 
only too well how difficult and time- 
consuming it is to develop the highly 
skilled manpower necessary to operate 
and support such aircraft, and yet I 
consider myself very fortunate in that 
Australia can draw on a population 
that is well educated and technically 
competent, and certainly so on any 
regional standards. 

There are many assumptions in this 
kind of analysis and I have given but 
two examples of the kind of problems 
any country would face in contem- 
plating a major assault on Australia. It 
will be properly pointed out that an 
adversary may well see maritime har- 
assment or interdiction as a more 
profitable means of putting military 
pressure on Australia. 

Indeed, this consideration is 
reflected in the emphasis that Aus- 
tralia places on developing its mari- 
time capabilities. There is nothing in 
the region that matches our maritime 
combination of P3 aircraft, submar- 
ines, surface combatants and long- 
range strike aircraft, and this 





Government is putting in place a 
force structure for the 1990s and 
beyond that will improve impressively 
our maritime forces with the new- 
construction submarines and the 
ANZAC frigates. 

It might also be properly pointed 
out that it is difficult to conceive of a 
motive for any kind of major assault 
on Australian territory. Again this is 
acknowledged by the Government. 
But we cannot assume that any and 
all possible adversaries would reach 
the same conclusion in all future cir- 
cumstances. This is why we need a 
dedicated organisation in the JIO 
which devotes its considerable talents 
to constantly monitoring Australia’s 
strategic circumstances. 

This leads to what, I think, is a 
central conclusion that should be 
drawn from the work on the idea of 
warning time, and has been done for 
some time now in JIO. It is not sen- 


sible to think of warning time as a 
finite period in which we will not be 
faced with military threat of any kind. 
Rather, the concept provides a basis 
on which we can assess our own pri- 
orities for defence preparation and the 
time scales for our own defence effort. 

Should there be a trend in regional 
defence preparation towards the devel- 
opment of substantial power- 
projection capabilities, we would have 
to consider what we would need to do 
to maintain the relativity of military 
strength we now enjoy. Monitoring 
these trends and assessing our own 
requirements are thus central to our 
defence planning effort. 

Under the new arrangements for 
defence intelligence these responsi- 
bilities for longer-term assessment will 
continue to be at the core of the work 
of JIO, and later DIO. What we are 
doing is to add to those core responsi- 
bilities the vital task of ensuring that 
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the ADF is provided with comprehen- 
sive and timely intelligence in support 
of operations. 

This will include not only supply- 
ing more timely current intelligence 
to the maritime, land and air com- 
mands, but also developing a more 
integrated approach to foreign intelli- 
gence collection with information on 
the north of Australia and Australia’s 
territories. By combining the major 
responsibility of these intelligence 
functions in the one organisation we 
are ensuring that the totality of our 
defence intelligence needs are prop- 
erly met. 

It remains for me only to congratu- 
late General Baker on his appoint- 
ment, to wish him well with the tasks 
that lie before him and to thank the 
staff of JIO for the ability, dedication 
and commitment they have shown 
over the years. = 





Salute to Bhutan 
and Bangladesh 


Speech by Mr Tim Fischer, MP 
for Farrer, in the House of 
Representatives on March ó. 
T onight I want to salute two 
countries of quite different 
extremes, namely Bhutan and 
Bangladesh. I do so quite deliberately 
as part of a pro-Asian strategy to build 
up our political, cultural and econ- 
omic links with Asia, as the Federal 
Member for Farrer and shadow minis- 
ter for veterans’ affairs and on behalf 
of the coalition for its own part as it 
recognises where our future lies. 

I had the privilege of being perhaps 
the first Member of the Australian 
Parliament to visit Bhutan, located as 
it is between India and Tibet, during 
the recent summer recess. It is one 
kingdom that values its rich and 
colourful heritage and it has taken 
positive steps to retain that heritage, 
despite some limited modernisation 
and some modest increase in tourism. 

It has a very popular King, who is a 
determined young man who lives 
quite modestly and who has recently, 
through Bhutan’s judicial system, 
been quite relaxed about seeing one 


or two ministers go to gaol who were 
involved with corruption, so deter- 


mined is he to see that his kingdom is 
not corrupt and does not go down the 
path of other kingdoms which have 
suffered from a great deal of corrup- 
tion, especially flowing from foreign 
aid. Indeed, Bhutan hesitates to take 
on foreign aid. It is very conscious 
that it can absorb only a degree of 
foreign aid and it quite often rejects 
suggestions from countries wanting to 
give it foreign aid, to make sure that 
it does retain its balance and culture 
in a sensible way. 

Australia enjoys very good relations 
with Bhutan and has a modest 
foreign-aid program, including merino 
sheep breeding at 10 000 feet-plus on 
the slopes of the Himalayas. It was 
certainly a very rare privilege to have 
visited Bhutan and to see the state of 
relations between it and Australia and 
to see Australian aid workers in many 
and varied situations of some con- 
siderable hardship carrying out their 
duties. 

To all of that I would simply add 
one tip to those who might be seeking 
to go to Bhutan: beware of arrows 
overhead, because archery is still very 
popular; it abounds. When I walked 
out of a particular ruined dzong, or 
castle, I heard a swish in the air and 
looked up and realised that I had 
walked straight into the middle of a 
target range for the local archery 
practice. 

On the ides of March next week — 
on March 15 — Bhutan will in one 
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sense move closer to Australia when 
direct flights start from Bangkok to 
Paro, just near the capital, Thimphu, 
by Druk Air, flying a BAe146, linking 
up with Thai Airways International 
and/or Qantas. I think a greater inter- 
est in Bhutan will be taken by people 
in Australia. Bhutan is an indepen- 
dent member of the South-East Asian 
community group of nations and a 
free voting member of the United 
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Nations, and one which Australia 
should continue to build up relations 
with, notwithstanding the fact that it 
is a small country with only just over 
one million people. But I say again it 
is a colourful country with a rich 
heritage and one that it was a privi- 
lege to visit. 

I turn to the second country, 
Bangladesh. I am delighted to say that 
there are two areas of great tranquil- 
lity in Bangladesh, and I refer to the 
war cemeteries at Comilla and 
Chittagong, out on the eastern side of 
Bangladesh, which I visited in my 
capacity as shadow minister for vet- 
erans’ affairs. Notwithstanding all the 
turmoil of Bangladesh, the cyclones, 
the floods of last year, the derailments 


and the horrific tragedies — because 
its population is some 110 million and 
the moment anything goes wrong it 
always seems to go very badly wrong 
— those two war cemeteries, contain- 
ing the graves of over 1400 Allied ser- 
vice personnel, including many Royal 
Air Force and Royal Australian Air 
Force personnel, are in excellent 
order. I am delighted to report that 
much to the House. 

In passing I mention my concern at 
the prospect that the Office of Aus- 
tralian War Graves may be under 
some review. I would be totally 
opposed to any abolition of the Office 
of Australian War Graves. I think it 
would cut across the intent of this 
Parliament to see that proper main- 


tenance is carried out on all war 
graves, especially Australian war 
graves in Australia or Asia. 

Certainly there are problems in 
Bangladesh and there are problems 
with the aid programs and the direc- 
tion and focus of those aid programs. 
Clearly that needs to be more clearly 
monitored. 

Finally, I salute those Australians 
who serve this country, be they with 
the aid programs or with the Depart- 
ment of Foreign Affairs and Trade, in 
such countries as Bhutan and 
Bangladesh. They are not easy post- 
ings. They serve their country well 
and they deserve credit for their work. E 
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The following subjects were dealt 
with in March. (R) indicates the 
House of Representatives and (S) the 
Senate. 

1.3.89 Sheikh Tajeddin Hilaly (R) 
Business migration program 

(S) 

Australia-United States joint 

facilities (S) 

Visiting United States war- 

ships: accidents (S) 
Palestine Liberation Organ- 

isation (S) 

Defence exports (S) 

Valery Zemskov (S) 
Defence equipment: sales to 
countries in South-East 

Asia (S) 

Dolphins (S) 
Australia’s aid program to 

Fiji (S) 

United Nations: natural- 

disasters fund (S) 
Overseas aid (S) 


2.3.89 


3.3.89 


6.3.89 Soviet diplomat (R and S) 
Wheat-marketing arrange- 
ments (R) 
Asian immigration (S) 
Australia’s relations with 
the Soviet Union (S) 
Trials for war crimes (S) 
Cambodia (S) 
International conference on 
chemical weapons (R) 
Agriculture (R) 
Peacekeeping force to 
Namibia (R) 
Wheat industry (S) 
Diplomatic status: visas (S) 
Migrant appeals: adminis- 
trative fees (S) 
KGB agents: Government 
policy (S) 


7.3.89 


The full text of all Parliamentary 
questions may be obtained from the 
Hansard Office, Parliament House, 
Canberra, ACT 2600. 
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Parliament passes 
ozone legislation 


Statement made by the 
Minister for the Arts, Sport, 
the Environment, Tourism and 
Territories, Senator Graham 
Richardson, on March 7. 


ioneering legislation controlling 

the production, import, export 
and end use of ozone-depleting sub- 
stances today passed the Australian 
Parliament. 

Announcing the passage of the 
Ozone Protection Act 1989, Senator 
Richardson said: “This is one of the 
world’s most stringent pieces of legis- 
lation controlling and reducing the 
manufacture and use of 
[chlorofluorocarbons] and halons. 

“Not only are we fulfilling our obli- 
gations under the Montreal Protocol 
by restricting the production of CFCs 
and halons, we are also introducing a 
series of regulations on their use in 
the manufacture of other products. 

“Under this legislation, by 1995 
Australia will have reduced its con- 
sumption of ozone-depleting sub- 
stances by 50 per cent. We will 
achieve the target of the Montreal 
Protocol in half the time required by 
the protocol.” 

He dismissed criticism by Democrat 
Senator John Coulter that the legis- 
lation would lead to only a 20 per 
cent reduction in CFC and halon use 
by 1995. “Senator Coulter steadfastly 
refuses to acknowledge the restrictions 
on the end use of ozone-depleting 
substances which are contained in the 
Act,” he said. 

He was dismayed that some critics 
had failed to recognise the 
Government’s strong stance on the 
export of CFCs and halons. 

“Australian businesses are required 
to reduce the export of ozone- 
depleting substances,” he said. “The 
Government has allowed industry to 
fulfil its existing contracts while at the 
same time making it clear that manu- 
facturers must find substitutes. 

“As far as I am aware, Australia is 
the only country to control the export 
of these products.” 

He was aware of mounting inter- 
national opinion that the Montreal 
Protocol was not tough enough. He 
noted that a review of the protocol 


was planned next year by the signa- 
tory nations. 

“Australia will participate in and 
respond to this review,” he said. “I 
made it clear when introducing the 
Ozone Protection Act that this is only 
the first step toward reducing our 
dependence on ozone-depleting 
substances. 

“Enactment of this legislation marks 
the beginning of further action to 
speed the withdrawal of CFCs and 
halons.” 

The Joint Government-Industry 
Working Group established last year 
would be expanded to include a rep- 
resentative of the conservation move- 
ment. The group would continue to 
develop initiatives and alternatives to 
reduce the use of ozone-depleting 
substances. 

Proposals likely to be developed in 
the near future included: 


Bans on the manufacture of low- 
density plastic foams; 

Restrictions on the use of halons; 

A recycling scheme for refrigerants 
used in commercial air- 
conditioning/refrigeration, and in 
automotive air-conditioning. 


Fisheries agreement 
with the USSR 


Joint statement made by the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and Trade, Senator Gareth 
Evans, and the Minister for 
Primary Industries and Energy, 
Mr John Kerin, on March 2. 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs and 
Trade, Senator Gareth Evans, and the 
Minister for Primary Industries and 
Energy, Mr John Kerin, announced 
today that officials had completed the 
negotiation of a draft text of a 
Fisheries Cooperation Agreement and 
had made progress on a long-term 
Commodities Agreement with the 
Soviet Union. Draft agreements 
reached in talks in Canberra this week 
will now be considered by both 
Governments. 

The draft Fisheries Cooperation 
Agreement provides for feasibility 
fishing by Soviet trawlers; port access 
for Soviet trawlers for repairs, 
revictualling and refuelling; landing 
of catch; and charter flights for 


fishing-crew changeovers. Under the 
agreement there is no provision for 
commercial-fee fishing by Soviet 
vessels in the Australian fishing zone 
but it does provide for possible joint- 
venture fishing in line with existing 
policies and guidelines. 

The ministers stressed that details 
of the feasibility fishing had yet to be 
negotiated under a subsidiary agree- 
ment. It was made clear to the Soviet 
delegation that an initial feasibility 
fishing campaign using a maximum of 
two Soviet trawlers might take place 
off the Western Australian coast to 
assist in assessing the nature and 
extent of deep-water-trawl fish stocks 
in that area. 

The negotiations also addressed the 
proposed Commodities Agreement 
designed to provide more stable and 
improved trade for a range of agricul- 
tural and mineral commodities in line 
with the Australian Government’s 
objective of achieving a balanced 
bilateral package. The Australian del- 
egation put to the Soviet Union a 
number of proposals concerning the 
range of commodities to be covered 
by the agreement and the indicative 
level of trade which might be covered 
by long-term contractual arrange- 
ments negotiated at the commercial 
level. The USSR is to respond to 
these proposals in the near future, at 
which time the Australian Govern- 
ment can come to a judgment as to 
the overall balance in the fisheries/ 
commodities package. 

Ministers expressed their satisfac- 
tion at the constructive manner and 
cooperative spirit in which the latest 
round of negotiations had been 
conducted. 


Australia-USSR 
cultural talks 


Statement issued by the 
Department of Foreign Affairs 
and Trade on March 22. 


The 1989-90 program of cultural, aca- 
demic, research and sporting activities 
and exchanges under the Australia- 
USSR Cultural Agreement was signed 
today at the Department of Foreign 
Affairs and Trade by Mr Geoff 
Forrester, acting First Assistant Sec- 
retary in the department’s Inter- 
national Organisation, Information 
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and Cultural Division, and Dr E. M. 
Samoteikin, Ambassador of the USSR 
to Australia. 

The signing followed a day of talks 
involving, on the Australian side, rel- 
evant departmental officials and rep- 
resentatives of organisations including 
the Australia Council, Musica Viva, 
the Art Gallery of New South Wales 
and the Australian Broadcasting Cor- 
poration. The Soviet side was led by 
Dr Samoteikin and included Mr 
Vladimir Makarov, First Deputy Head 
of the Cultural Relations Directorate 
of the Soviet Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, and Mrs Natalia Myshkova, of 
the Soviet Ministry of Culture, Mr 
Fedor Yarikov and Embassy officers. 

The Cultural Agreement was signed 
in 1975, and talks are held every two 
years to review the previous program 
and agree on a framework for the 
forthcoming period. Highlights of the 
previous two-year program have been 
the exhibition of works from the Her- 
mitage Museum, brought to Australia 
to mark the bicentenary in 1988, and 
the recent visits of principal dancers 
from the Australian Ballet to the USSR. 

Under the new program there will 
be an increase in the scope of 
exchanges covering a wide range of 
activities in the cultural, educational 
and sporting fields. Amongst these 
proposals are exchanges of tours by 
performing artists and by various 
visual-art exhibitions and exchanges of 
sporting specialists including 
weightlifters, gymnastic coaches and 
water-polo players. 


Australia to ratify 
Geneva protocol 


Joint statement issued by the 
Deputy Prime Minister and 
Attorney-General, Mr Lionel 
Bowen, and the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, 
Senator Gareth Evans, on 
March 2. 


The Deputy Prime Minister and 
Attorney-General, Mr Lionel Bowen, 
and the Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans, 
today announced legislation that will 
enable Australia to ratify a protocol to 
protect the victims of international 
armed conflict. 
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The Geneva Conventions Amend- 
ment Bill 1989 was introduced into 
Parliament today. 

It will enable Australia to ratify 
Protocol 1 additional to the Geneva 
Conventions of 1949. Protocol 1 pro- 
vides more widespread protection for 
both military and civilian war victims, 
strengthens the rules of relief oper- 
ations on behalf of civilian popu- 
lations and formulates rules for the 
greater protection of the civilian 
population during international armed 
conflicts. 

Protocol 2, which is concerned with 
the protection of the victims of non- 
international armed conflicts, will be 
ratified by Australia at the same time 
as Protocol 1. No additional legis- 
lation is required to enable ratification 
of Protocol 2. 

Mr Bowen and Senator Evans 
acknowledged the efforts of the Inter- 
national Committee of the Red Cross 
in developing the protocols and in 
pursuing their adoption through four 
sessions of a diplomatic conference 
extending from 1974 to 1977 and 
resulting in the adoption of the 
protocols by consensus on June 8, 
1977. 

Australia is a signatory to both the 
protocols and once ratification occurs 
will join 80 other countries which 
have already ratified either one or 
both. 


International law 
enforcement 


Statement made by the 
Minister for Justice, Senator 
Michael Tate, on March 18. 


The Federal Minister for Justice, 
Senator Michael Tate, says Australia 
is placing great emphasis on building 
international cooperation to combat 
criminal activity such as drug traffick- 
ing and major fraud. 

Speaking in Sydney tonight, Sena- 
tor Tate said the international dimen- 
sion in the law-enforcement response 
to criminal activity was undeniable. 

“There has been an acceleration in 
recent years in the appreciation by, 
and the political response to, this 
dimension by governments around the 
world,” he said. 

Senator Tate was welcoming del- 
egates to the international conference 


International Crime and Apprehending 
Suspects: Police Powers and Citizens’ 
Rights, at the Sydney Opera House. 

The conference is being attended 
by representatives from the criminal- 
justice systems of more than 15 
countries, discussing such issues as 
police powers and corruption, organ- 
ised crime, and multi-cultural matters. 

Senator Tate said the presence of so 
many Overseas participants made it 
most opportune to mention Australia’s 
international law-enforcement 
activities. 

“For example, at the practical 
policing level, the posting of Federal 
Police officers to overseas liaison posts 
has led to a dramatic increase in the 
flow of intelligence,” he said. 

“This has enabled the targeting of 
those who have, in turn, targeted Aus- 
tralia as the setting for their nefarious 
activities.” 

He also cited the negotiation of 
extradition treaties, and treaties for 
mutual assistance in criminal matters. 

He said Australia had produced a 
model treaty in the mutual assistance 
area, acknowledged by the United 
Nations Commission on Narcotic 
Drugs. 


Ambassador to the 
Philippines 


Statement issued by the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and Trade, Senator Gareth 
Evans, on March 2. 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs and 
Trade, Senator Gareth Evans, today 
announced the appointment of Mr 
Mack Williams as Australia’s Ambassa- 
dor to the Philippines. Mr Williams 
will succeed Mr John Holloway, who 
has been Ambassador since 1986. 

Senator Evans said Australia placed 
considerable importance on its 
relations with the Philippines as one 
of Australia’s neighbours in the Asia- 
Pacific region. 

He emphasised Australia’s strong 
support for the restoration of demo- 
cratic institutions in the Philippines. 

“My recent visit to Manila 
reaffirmed the close bilateral relation- 
ship between our two countries and 
our shared interest in many inter- 
national and regional issues,” he said. 
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Mr Mack Williams 


“Trade between Australia and the 
Philippines continues to expand, with 
total two-way trade increasing from 
$245 million in 1983-84 to $384.6 
million in 1987-88.” 

Mr Williams joined the then 
Department of External Affairs in 
1961 and has served in Brussels, 
Saigon, Phnom Penh, Washington 
and Port Moresby. He attended the 
Royal College of Defence Studies in 
1979. He was High Commissioner in 
Bangladesh in 1980-82 and has held 
senior positions in the Departments of 
Foreign Affairs and Trade and of 
Prime Minister and Cabinet in 
Canberra, most recently as head of 
the International Organisations, Infor- 
mation and Cultural Relations Div- 
ision, in Foreign Affairs and Trade. 

He will take up his appointment in 
Manila at the end of March. 


Ambassador to 
Portugal 


Statement issued by the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and Trade, Senator Gareth 
Evans, on March 2. 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs and 
Trade, Senator Gareth Evans, today 
announced the appointment of Mr 
Stuart Hume as Australia’s Ambassa- 
dor to Portugal. 


He said Australia and Portugal 
shared common views on many inter- 
national issues, particularly on the 
maintenance of Western security. He 
noted Portugal’s importance, as a 
member of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organisation and the European Com- 
munity, to the Western alliance in 
Europe. 

He said trade and migration were 
the most important bilateral links 
between Portugal and Australia, and 
that the friendly relations between the 
two countries were reinforced by the 
presence in Australia of some 40 000 
Portuguese migrants. 

“Trade between our two countries 
is worth about $77 million annually 
and there are prospects for increased 
sales of coal,” he said. “Also it is 
likely that agreements covering 
mutual assistance in criminal matters, 
social security and reciprocal health 
care will be concluded between Aus- 
tralia and Portugal some time this 
year.” 

Mr Hume joined the then Depart- 
ment of External Affairs in 1966. He 
has served in Rangoon, Washington, 
Berlin, Tokyo, Noumea and Geneva. 

He will take up his appointment in 
Lisbon on March 7. 


Consul-General in 
Hong Kong 


Statement issued by the 
Acting Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Mr Michael 
Duffy, on March 12. 


The Acting Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Mr Michael Duffy, 
today announced the appointment of 
Mr Geoff Bentley as Australia’s 
Consul-General in Hong Kong. Mr 
Bentley succeeds Ms Penny Wensley, 
who has been Consul-General since 
1986. 

Mr Duffy noted that the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Sena- 
tor Gareth Evans, had recently visited 
Hong Kong and had been strongly 
impressed by the importance and 
potential of Hong Kong for Australia, 
both as a direct trading partner for 
Australian business, and as a base for 
expansion into the dynamic economic 
growth areas of South China and 
Taiwan. 


“Dramatic changes in the Aus- 
tralian economy, including a new 
emphasis on trade in services, offer 
new opportunities to expand and 
diversify the commercial relationship 
between Australia and Hong Kong,” 
Mr Duffy said. “Although it has a 
population of only six million, Hong 
Kong is Australia’s eighth-largest 
trading partner and fourth-largest 
export market, with a total bilateral 
trade of $2.8 billion in 1987-88. Aus- 
tralia and Hong Kong share a concern 
to secure a liberalised trading environ- 
ment and have worked together 
closely in multilateral forums to 
achieve this objective.” 

Australia had long-standing ties 
with Hong Kong and enjoyed a sound 
political relationship with the terri- 
tory. The Australian Government wel- 
comed the Sino-British Joint 
Declaration under which Hong Kong 
is to become a Special Administrative 
Region of the People’s Republic of 
China in 1997 and recognised the 
importance to Australian and regional 
interests of ensuring a smooth 
transition. 

“Australia looks forward to develop- 
ing closer economic, cultural and per- 
sonal links with Hong Kong and its 
people,” Mr Duffy said. 

Mr Bentley joined the then Depart- 
ment of External Affairs in 1963. He 
has served in Kuala Lumpur, New 
Delhi, Phnom Penh, Singapore and 
Wellington, where he was Deputy 
High Commissioner. In 1983 he 
attended the Royal College of 
Defence Studies in London and since 
then has been based in Canberra. 

Mr Bentley also will be accredited 
as Consul-General to Macau on a 
non-resident basis. 

He will take up his appointment in 
Hong Kong on March 13. 


Solomon Islands ratifies 
Treaty of Rarotonga 


Statement issued by the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and Trade, Senator Gareth 
Evans, on March 6. 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs and 
Trade, Senator Gareth Evans, today 
welcomed the ratification by Solomon 
Islands of the Treaty of Rarotonga. 
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Solomon Islands deposited its 
instrument of ratification of the treaty 
on January 27 with the South Pacific 
Bureau for Economic Cooperation 
(SPEC) in Suva. SPEC acts as the 
depository power for the treaty. 

Senator Evans noted that 11 mem- 
bers of the South Pacific Forum had 
now signed the treaty, and 10 of these 
had also ratified it. In addition, the 
Soviet Union and China had ratified 
the relevant protocols to the treaty, 
and the United States and the UK 
had indicated that none of their 
activities in the zone area were incon- 
sistent with the treaty. 

Signature and ratification of the 
treaty signifies an undertaking by the 
country concerned not to acquire 
nuclear weapons, permit stationing of 
nuclear weapons or testing of nuclear 
explosive devices on its territory or 
dumping of radioactive waste at sea 
within the South Pacific Nuclear-Free 
Zone. Signatories are also bound to 
apply strict non-proliferation measures 
to all exports of nuclear materials to 
ensure exclusively peaceful, non- 
explosive use. 

The Treaty of Raratonga embodies 
the common concern of the South 
Pacific Forum countries over the 
environmental and security aspects of 
nuclear testing, ocean dumping of 
radioactive waste and the proliferation 
of nuclear weapons. 


Contribution to 
Afghan returnees 


Statement issued by the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and Trade, Senator Gareth 
Evans, on March 7. 


Australia would provide $3.2 million 
to assist Afghan refugees in Pakistan 
and returnees to Afghanistan, the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and 
Trade, Senator Gareth Evans, 
announced today. 

Of this, $2 million represented the 
first component of Australia’s pledge 
made in 1988 to provide $20 million 
over three years to assist a special 
United Nations program to resettle 
Afghan refugees in their own country. 
Australia’s contribution was in 
response to a UN $US1.2 billion 
appeal last year for the return of some 
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5.5 million Afghan refugees in Pakis- 
tan and Iran. 

Senator Evans said Australia’s con- 
tribution would be used by various 
UN and international agencies to pro- 
vide short-term relief and recovery 
assistance. The bulk of the funds 
would be used to provide Australian 
wheat to the returnees. Most of the $2 
million would be channelled through 
the UN coordinator’s office for allo- 
cation to the agencies to implement 
their relief programs. 

The UN High Commissioner for 
Refugees (UNHCR), UN World Food 
Program (WFP), International Com- 
mittee of the Red Cross and the 
Agency Coordinating Body for Afghan 
Relief will all receive support from 
Australia to implement their programs 
to support the mass return of Afghan 
refugees. Funds have also been made 
available, should they be required, to 
assist in training Afghan people to 
deactivate land mines. 

“Australia is pleased to be able to 
provide support to the UN and other 
agencies involved in one of the most 
complex recovery programs ever 
undertaken,” Senator Evans said. 

Further funding is expected to be 
allocated to Australian voluntary 
agencies in the coming months. 

The balance of $1.2 million would 
be provided to WFP as part of 
Australia’s ongoing assistance to help 
feed approximately three million 
Afghan refugees in Pakistan. 

Senator Evans said the grant would 
cover the costs of internal transport, 
storage and handling charges for the 
provision of Australia’s annual 20 000- 
tonne wheat shipment to Afghan refu- 
gees in Pakistan. 

Australia’s support for Afghan refu- 
gees and returnees forms part of the 
Government’s humanitarian aid pro- 
gram managed by the Australian 
International Development Assistance 
Bureau (AIDAB). 


UNDP chief visits 
Canberra 


Statement made by the Acting 
Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and Trade, Mr Michael Duffy, 
on March 21. 


The Administrator of the United 
Nations Development Program 


(UNDP), Mr William H. Draper III, 
was visiting Australia for discussions 
with Government representatives and 
aid officials, the Acting Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, Mr 
Michael Duffy, announced today. 

Mr Duffy said he looked forward to 
discussing international development 
issues with Mr Draper. Australia had 
been a consistent supporter of UNDP, 
with funds amounting to $15.8 mil- 
lion being provided for its activities in 
1988-89. 

“Australia acknowledges the import- 
ance of UNDP’s central coordinating 
role in the UN development system 
and the valuable work done by it, par- 
ticularly in assisting development pro- 
jects in the Asia-Pacific region in 
areas including agriculture, education, 
employment and health,” Mr Duffy 
said. 

UNDP is the world’s largest grant- 
development cooperation organisation 
with project activities in 152 countries 
and an annual budget of over $i 
billion. 

Australia’s support for the work of 
UNDP forms part of the 
Government’s humanitarian aid pro- 
gram managed by the Australian 
International Development Assistance 
Bureau (AIDAB). 


Helping New Caledonia 
combat dengue fever 


Statement issued by the Minis- 
ter for Foreign Affairs and 
Trade, Senator Gareth Evans, 
on March 28. 


Australia would provide $150 000 to 
enable a special-purpose agricultural 
aircraft to be transported to New 
Caledonia for use in helping to con- 
trol a serious epidemic of dengue 
fever there, the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth 
Evans, announced today. 

A Piper Brave aircraft from Field 
Air, Ballarat, in a partly dismantled 
state, will be freighted by RAAF 
Hercules C130 from Richmond to 
Noumea tomorrow. 

Spraying the mosquito-breeding 
grounds in New Caledonia is urgently 
required to stop the spread of the epi- 
demic. There is a shortage of hospital 
bed space in Noumea, with people 
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being encouraged to be attended by 
doctors at home unless their case is 
extremely serious. 

“The New Caledonian authorities 
have asked Australia for cooperation 
in obtaining an additional aircraft to 
supplement those already engaged in 
the dengue-control program,” Senator 
Evans said. 

Two people from Field Air will 
accompany the plane to Noumea and 
undertake an initial aerial spraying 
operation, which is likely to last one 
month, under contract to New 
Caledonian authorities. 

Senator Evans said Australia was 
pleased to be able to cooperate with 
the New Caledonian authorities in 
arresting the spread of dengue fever. 
Such cooperation was evidence of the 
new warmth which had characterised 
relations between Australia and New 
Caledonia. 

The increased cooperation and links 
between Australia and New Caledonia 
had been a major agenda item during 
his visit there in September last year, 
as well as during his more recent visit 
to Paris. 

“I am pleased to see the sentiments 
expressed during those discussions 
being translated into concrete action,” 
he said. 


Japanese interests in 
Queensland resorts 


Statement made by the 
Treasurer, Mr Paul Keating, 
on March 31. 


The Government has decided to raise 
no objections in terms of foreign- 
investment policy to a proposal for 
subsidiaries of Mitsui & Co Ltd and 
Nippon Shinpan Co Ltd to acquire a 
combined 49 per cent interest in the 
Mirage resorts at Port Douglas and 
the Gold Coast in Queensland. 
Mitsui is a major Japanese trading 
group with extensive international 
interests and a long association with 
Australia. Its trading activities 
embrace machinery, steel, chemicals, 
petroleum, metals and foodstuffs. 
Nippon Shinpan is Japan’s leading 
consumer-credit company with 
interests in financial services, 
insurance, leasing and real estate. 


The Mirage resorts at Port Douglas 
and the Gold Coast are held by unit 
trusts owned by the Qintex Australia 
Ltd group. 

The proposal involves Mitsui and 
Nippon Shinpan taking up a new 
issue of units which would result in 
them each holding a 24.5 per cent 
interest in the trusts. The Qintex 
group would retain 51 per cent equity 
and management control. 

The proposal comes within the 
scope of the Foreign Takeovers Act. 
Foreign-investment policy for the 
tourism sector provides that proposals 
are approved unless judged contrary to 
the national interest. The proposal 
involves retention of 51 per cent Aus- 
tralian ownership and is consistent 
with foreign-investment policy. 

The Queensland Government was 
consulted in the examination of the 
proposal and raised no objections. 


Aid for repatriation 
of Namibian refugees 


Statement made by the Acting 
Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and Trade, Mr Michael Duffy, 
on March 16. 


Australia would provide $500 000 for 
the repatriation of Namibian refugees, 
the Acting Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Mr Michael Duffy, 
announced today. 

About 58 000 Namibian refugees 
are to be repatriated following a tri- 
partite peace agreement signed late 
last year by Angola, Cuba and South 
Africa. Most of the refugees are in 
Angola. 

“Australia’s contribution is in 
response to an appeal from the United 
Nations High Commissioner for Refu- 
gees for its Namibia Repatriation 
Operation,” Mr Duffy said. 

The operation would cover food, 
transport, health, shelter and rehabili- 
tation. The operation was scheduled 
to take place in May/June this year. 

“This contribution is in addition to 
Australia’s participation in the UN 
peacekeeping force, to which we are 
providing 300 military personnel,” he 
said. 

Australian emergency assistance to 
Namibian refugees forms part of the 
Government’s humanitarian aid pro- 


gram administered by the Australian 


International Development Assistance 
Bureau (AIDAB). 


UN Convention 
on Contracts 


Statement made by the 
Deputy Prime Minister and 
Attorney-General, Mr Lionel 
Bowen, on March 31. 


The 1980 United Nations Convention 
on Contracts for the International 
Sale of Goods, better known as the 
Vienna Sales Convention, comes into 
effect in Australia on April 1. 

Announcing this today, the 
Attorney-General, Mr Lionel Bowen, 
said the convention was a major inter- 
national instrument which provided 
uniform rules to govern the formation 
and operation of contracts for the 
international sale of goods. 

The convention is implemented in 
Australia by a uniform Sale of Goods 
(Vienna Convention) Act or ordinance 
in each State and Territory. 

“The convention will facilitate 
international trade by contributing to 
more certainty and uniformity in 
international sales transactions,” Mr 
Bowen said. “Already, the United 
States, China and several Western and 
Eastern European countries have 
become parties to the convention.” 

The convention provides compre- 
hensive rules covering the formation 
and operation of international sale-of- 
goods contracts, including: offer and 
acceptance; rights and liabilities of 
buyer and seller; passing of risk; and 
breach of contract. Unless buyer and 
seller agree otherwise, their contract 
will be governed by the convention 
where they have their places of busi- 
ness in different contracting States, or 
where the law applicable to their con- 
tract is that of a contracting State. 

“The Australian business com- 
munity needs to familiarise itself with 
the convention, as it is expected that 
the convention will achieve wide 
acceptance among Australia’s trading 
partners,” Mr Bowen said. 

The convention is attached as a 
schedule to each of the Acts and 
ordinances, which can be obtained 
from the respective State and Terri- 
tory Government printing offices. 
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The economic climate and the world’s weather 


The tie between foreign affairs and trade becomes ever 
more apparent. It led to the amalgamation of the then 
separate Departments of Foreign Affairs and Trade in 
1987. In speeches and statements, Ministers have 
emphasised the interdependence of the two. On April 17 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Senator 
Gareth Evans, spoke to the Australian Investment Con- 
ference, in Sydney, about the relationship between gov- 
ernment policy and commercial opportunities. It was the 
job of private enterprise to secure markets, but govern- 
ment policies could make it easier, and he urged business 
to seize the opportunities in the Asia-Pacific region (See 
Page 115). On April 3 the Minister explained to a semi- 
nar in Canberra how the Government’s external trading 
policies and domestic economic policies were two sides 
of the coin of economic reform (Page 119). On April 17 


the Minister for Trade Negotiations, Mr Michael Duffy, 
emphasised to a conference in Melbourne the import- 
ance of Europe to Australian (and world) trade, notwith- 
standing the current emphasis on the Asia-Pacific region 
(Page 115). The Secretary of the Department of Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Mr Richard Woolcott, visited Pacific 
and Asian nations in April to pursue Australia’s proposal 
for regional economic cooperation (Page 112). 
Economics is crucial to international relations. The cli- 
mate is crucial to life itself. On March 11 the leaders of 24 
nations signed the Declaration of the Hague, designed to 
instigate international efforts to deal with the global 
threat of the greenhouse effect and the depletion of the 
ozone layer (Page 128). On April 6 the Prime Minister, 
Mr Bob Hawke, announced a national program of 
research on protecting the earth from both (Page 129). 
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Trade opportunities 
in Asia-Pacific 


Address by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, 
Senator Gareth Evans, to the 
Australian Investment Confer- 
ence on “Trade and Invest- 
ment Opportunities in the 
Asia-Pacific”, in Sydney, on 
April 17. 


T here are many ingredients to 
success in trade, and Australia 
needs all of them if it is to catch the 
Asia-Pacific boat before it sails with a 
full complement of other passengers. 
Our geographic location gives us a 
head start, but we won’t be going any- 
where unless both government and 
business get, and keep, their acts 
together. 

One of the most crucial ingredients 
is the relationship between govern- 
ment policy and commercial oppor- 
tunities. Government policies cannot 
in themselves secure markets for Aus- 
tralian products because, at the end of 
the day, that is the task of the private 
sector. But the right government poli- 
cies and programs can make your job 
as traders a good deal easier. They are 
a necessary, if not a sufficient, con- 
dition for your success. 

Today, as befits a public-sector 
spokesman, I want to focus most on 
how the Australian Government is 
going about meeting those necessary 
conditions. I want to outline what we 
are doing to facilitate trade with the 
Asia-Pacific region. I also want to say 
something about our broader relations 
with this region because our future 
lies in getting that relationship right 
in all its dimensions. 

Our relations with Europe and the 
United States are and will remain very 
important to Australia. But the pri- 
mary focus of this Government’s 
foreign policy is the Asia-Pacific 
region because it is regional develop- 
ments, more than any other external 
factor, which will shape our economic 
and strategic security. All Australians 
— not just its traders and opinion 
leaders — must understand that we 
are not only in this region but of it. 
We need to break out of the psy- 
chology of exile which has so often 
characterised our view of the region. 

We cannot afford to see ourselves as 
cultural misfits trapped by geography. 


Australia is not an Asian country even 
though we are in Asia. But we are as 
much a part of the Asia-Pacific region 
as any of our neighbours, and we 
should see the region not as some- 
thing external that needs to be 
assuaged, but as a common neigh- 
bourhood of extraordinary diversity 
and economic potential. 

This last point — the economic 
dynamism of the region — is some- 
thing I am sure you will hear a lot 
about during this conference. The 
centre of gravity of world production 
has shifted from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. Within the next decade the 
western Pacific’s share of world gross 
national product will match that of 
North America, while the Asia-Pacific 
region as a whole already generates 
more than one-third of the world’s 
trade. 

The significance of these develop- 
ments has not entirely escaped us in 
Australia. About half of Australia’s 
exports and imports are directed to or 
sourced from regional neighbours. 
Roughly one-quarter of all foreign 
investment in Australia comes from 
the region and about one-fifth of all 
Australian investment abroad is 
located in the Asia-Pacific region. Six 
of Australia’s 10 largest export mar- 
kets can be found there. 

So the statistics of growth — cur- 
rent and projected — show quite 
clearly that our commercial relation- 
ship with countries in the Asia-Pacific 
is already significant and that there 
are considerable opportunities for 
further expansion. Are we doing 
enough to make sure that potential is 
realised? 

I will get to what the Government 
is doing in a moment. But first I want 
to say something about what Aus- 
tralian business — or at least import- 
ant sections of Australian business — 
are not doing. Lest I be accused of 
offering advice of the egg-sucking var- 
iety, I should point out that many of 
my comments reflect concerns that 
are currently being expressed in the 
marketplace. 

A recent cover story in Business 
Review Weekly, “Why our companies 
have snubbed Asia” (March 17), and 
an article this month in The Aus- 
tralian Financial Review, “Time to kill 
some myths and become real Asians,” 
by Terry Arcus, of McKinsey and 
Company (April 6), both make the 
point that Australian firms are not 
doing enough to break into the 
dynamic Asia-Pacific markets. It is not 
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that Australian business is ignoring 
Asia — in absolute terms we are 
trading there more than we ever have. 
But we could, and we must, do more. 

The fact is that, in an increasingly 
competitive market, we seem to be 
losing our market share in several key 
areas. Arcus makes the point that, 
with the exception of iron ore to 
South Korea, we have been losing our 
share of exports to the key fast- 
growing economies of Thailand, Tai- 
wan and South Korea. 

The profile of Australian invest- 
ment overseas bears out our relative 
neglect of Asia-Pacific markets. In 
1986-87, the most recent year for 
which statistics are available, Aus- 
tralian investment in the economies of 
the western Pacific rim (Japan, 
Republic of Korea, People’s Republic 
of China, Hong Kong, the States of 
the Association of South-East Asian 
Nations and Papua New Guinea) 
accounted for only 13.6 per cent of 
total Australian net investment 
abroad. Australian investment in 
North America by contrast was 67.0 
per cent — five times as large. And 
investment in the European Com- 
munity was 19.4 per cent. 

Now I appreciate that breaking into 
the Asia-Pacific market is not a simple 
case of picking ripe fruit. It requires 
patience, a long-term strategy and 
coping with systems of accounting 
and law — not to mention cultures 
and business styles — which are 
unfamiliar. But our economic future 
depends on making and succeeding in 
that effort. The harsh reality of the 
Asia-Pacific market is that we need it 
more than it needs us. 

Success will depend on our capacity 
to search out new areas for trade. 
Commodities and processed metals 
will, for the foreseeable future, pro- 
vide the bulk of our export dollars in 
the region. But over the longer term 
we need to be able to develop and 
sustain more pockets of excellence in 
the manufacturing and services sector, 
thereby diversifying the structure of 
our regional trade patterns. 

This will require Australian busi- 
nesses to be more outward-looking in 
their corporate strategic planning. In 
an increasingly competitive inter- 
national trading and financial environ- 
ment we have to be sophisticated and 
innovative in developing trade 
strategies. The marketing of even 
excellent products is becoming a more 
competitive and complex task. Keep- 
ing up with the game increasingly 
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involves companies building up 
coalitions of convenience and entering 
into joint ventures or other cooperat- 
ive arrangements. Marketing strategies 
need to better reflect the fact that 
today’s markets do not operate within 
neat bilateral boundaries. Corporate 
survival is more than ever a question 
of closer integration into increasingly 
international markets. 

There is sometimes a tendency on 
the part of some sectors of the busi- 
ness community to start from the 
assumption that Australia can never 
compete in Asia-Pacific markets out- 
side the narrow range of traditional 
commodity exports. Such misconcep- 
tions need to be broken down if an 
export culture is to thrive. 

Clearly Australia is not in a position 
to compete directly with the major 
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Dae Woong CSL, shows neoprene diving equipment to Mr 
Russel Rule, of Rule Diving Supplies. The display, sponsored by the Australian Government, was at the International Trade Development 
Centre in Melbourne from April 4 to 6. It was repeated in Sydney from April 11 to 13. Photograph by John McKinnon, OIB. 


economies of the United States, Japan 
and Europe in the large-volume- 
product areas. Nor can we compete in 
areas where low-cost unskilled labour 
is the key factor in determining 
competitiveness. But there are areas 
where Australia is competitive and we 
have the raw-materials endowment 
and the manufacturing and services 
skills which can strengthen the 
complementarities between the Aus- 
tralian economy and several regional 
countries — not just Japan but also 
others like China, the newly industri- 
alising economies and the ASEAN 
economies. 

Australia is a world leader in low- 
density, long-distance digital com- 
munications systems. We have highly 
developed skills in biotechnology, 
agri-industries, agricultural and medi- 





cal research, mining technology, min- 
erals processing and a whole range of 
niche-product areas. Many of these 
skills and technologies are ideally 
suited to markets in the Asia-Pacific 
region and are already the basis of a 
burgeoning international services 
industry for Australia. Indeed the ser- 
vice sector now accounts for about 20 
per cent of our total exports — about 
the same proportion as manufactured 
goods. 

In pursuing these various opportun- 
ities, the business sector is entitled to 
expect from the Government policies 
which help create a climate conducive 
to growth and helpful to trade. 

From the outset the Hawke Gov- 
ernment has taken the view that 
Australia’s economic future depends 
on establishing an outward-looking 








competitive economy with a diversi- 
fied export base. We have very 
deliberately related our domestic 
economic-reform agenda to the 
requirements of a more competitive 
export industry less vulnerable to the 
wild fluctuations of world commodity 
prices and more balanced in its manu- 
facturing and services base. And in 
pursuing these objectives we have 
sought to further integrate the Aus- 
tralian economy to the requirements 
of our major trading partners in the 
region. In short our external trading 
policies and domestic economic poli- 
cies have been pursued in tandem. 
They are two sides of the same coin 
of economic restructuring. 

Restructuring is a long-haul exer- 
cise but there is no question that our 
policies of the past six years represent 
a coherent framework for stimulating 
economic growth and exports. We 
have floated the Australian dollar, cut 
the rate of company taxation, reduced 
by a third the level of tariff protection 
in the manufacturing sector, made 
our primary industries even more 
responsive to changes in the inter- 
national marketplace, turned around 
the Commonwealth Budget deficit 
and reduced by around 10 per cent 
real unit-labour costs in Australia. 

We have liberalised foreign- 
investment policy because Australia 
simply cannot achieve effective econ- 
omic restructuring without foreign 
capital. Some fear that encouraging 
foreign investment is the equivalent of 
selling off the family farm. I suppose 
most nations go through periods of 
anxiety about the level and source of 
foreign investment in their country. 
But what the Australian community 
should understand at this particular 
moment in our history is that we just 
do not ourselves have the capital to 
fund the infrastructure development 
that we need if we are to realise our 
economic potential. 

The last thing the Australian econ- 
omy needs is a policy that discourages 
foreign investment, because that 
investment helps build the sinews of 
economic development. This Govern- 
ment takes seriously its responsibility 
to ensure that foreign investment 
works to Australia’s benefit. It also 
understands that without foreign 
investment — and the economic inte- 
gration into the region which that 
investment facilitates — Australians 
face a declining standard of living. 

Following significant deregulation 
decisions on the crude-oil, domestic- 


aviation and telecommunications 
industries — in all of which I have 
been personally involved in earlier 
ministerial incarnations — we have 
on our immediate micro-economic- 
reform agenda the further removal of 
outdated and unnecessary business 
regulation. We will also be paying 
particular attention to improving the 
efficiency of the waterfront and 
coastal shipping — two crucial 
elements, for an island trading nation 
like Australia, of our transport 
infrastructure. 

Our restructuring policies also 
involve looking to do more down- 
stream processing of our raw materials 
in Australia and to establish new 
industries based on our high standards 
of education and technology. 

We are endeavouring to foster 
growth in trade in services — not 
only tourism but also education, a 
whole variety of consultancy and pro- 
fessional services, communications 
and in particular telecommunications. 

We have made substantial changes 
in the Australian offsets policy, shift- 
ing its emphasis to encouraging the 
development of internationally com- 
petitive activities and research and 
development in Australia. 

Our overseas-aid program, most of 
it directed to the Asia-Pacific region, 
has an increased emphasis on the 
integration of aid and trade. Aid is 
first and foremost a humanitarian 
issue. But it is a humanitarian endeav- 
our which, where possible, ought to 
have commercial spin-offs. The trade- 
aid nexus goes beyond the involve- 
ment of Australian firms in aid 
projects. Government-to-government 
aid programs in our region help to 
improve relations between govern- 
ments, thereby helping to improve the 
climate — and the prospects — for 
Australian companies doing business 
there. 

The Government has acted to 
counter the disadvantages that Aus- 
tralian exporters sometimes face when 
their competitors have ready access to 
“soft” financing from their govern- 
ments for major projects in developing 
countries. Subject to certain criteria 
based on firm commercial grounds, 
Australian exporters can now seek aid 
funds from the Development Import 
Finance Facility, or DIFF, scheme. 
Increasingly DIFF assistance is mak- 
ing the difference for Australian com- 
panies in the Asia-Pacific market. 

The Government has also sought to 
assist Australian business through 
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other means such as Austrade’s 
promotional activities, the Investment 
Promotion Program and the efforts of 
Australian embassies and consulates 
overseas. My department has initiated 
studies on trade and commercial 
development programs. Two such 
studies have already been released — 
on trade opportunities in Korea and 
Thailand — and more are in the 
pipeline. 

In my experience the Australian 
business sector does not take full 
advantage of the very considerable 
body of knowledge and expertise pos- 
sessed by my department both at 
home and in the region. Your 
counterparts in other countries see 
their Foreign and Trade Ministries as 
valuable sources of information and 
practical advice. Embassy briefings are 
often an important part of their mar- 
keting information base. This is a 
practice I would be pleased to see 
emulated by our own corporate execu- 
tives on the road. You will be 
pleasantly surprised! 

Governments can also help trade by 
getting in on the ground floor. Irres- 
pective of whether trade follows the 
flag, or vice versa, good bilateral 
relations can only benefit trade. In 
this respect Australia is well pos- 
itioned in the Asia-Pacific region 
because we have over several decades 
developed good government-to- 
government relations with both the 
established and the up-and-coming 
regional markets. One of the reasons 
that we have taken such an active 
interest in a Cambodian settlement — 
alongside our obvious regional secur- 
ity and humanitarian concerns — is 
our belief that a comprehensive settle- 
ment would open up new commercial 
opportunities for Australia in Vietnam 
and elsewhere in Indo-China. And 
when that occurs we will be in on the 
ground floor. 

Getting in early should also be a 
strategic objective of Australian com- 
panies. A long haul — which is what 
the Asian market is — is made easier 
by an earlier start. Thailand is a case 
in point. With an economy growing at 
around 10 per cent a year the oppor- 
tunities are there. And yet Australia’s 
share of foreign direct investment in 
Thailand — admittedly only one 
measure of involvement in the Thai 
market — has been steadily declining 
over the last three years. 

At the trade-policy level, we have 
moved to put trade concerns at the 
centre of our overall foreign policy. 
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We have rearranged the institutional 
structure to integrate trade and 
foreign-policy functions through the 
establishment of the amalgamated 
Department of Foreign Affairs and 
Trade. We have raised the profile of 
commercial issues in our overall bilat- 
eral relationships. More than ever 
before visits to the region by the 
Prime Minister and myself deal with 
trade matters in addition to the more 
traditional foreign-policy concerns. 

Where the commercial relationship 
has lagged behind the political 
relationship, as it has with some of 
our ASEAN friends, we have sought 
to rectify the balance. We have moved 
to develop once neglected markets 
such as India, and to reinvigorate 
others like Indonesia. Our crucial 
relationship with Japan is now — 
more than ever — one of “construc- 
tive partnership”, as Foreign Minister 
Uno proposed we describe it at the 
Australia-Japan Ministerial Committee 
meeting in February. Under the 
Closer Economic Relations and Trade 
Agreement with New Zealand com- 
plete free trade in goods will take 
effect next year, matching the signifi- 
cant liberalisation of trade in services 
— both current and prospective — 
which already exists between our two 
countries. 

Regionally, the Government has 
sought to advance in concrete ways 
the process of regional economic 
cooperation in accordance with the 
proposals the Prime Minister made in 
January, and commencing with a 
suggested full-scale ministerial meet- 
ing on the subject later this year. We 
emphasise regional economic cooper- 
ation because the countries of the 
region are increasingly interdependent 


and our economic futures inevitably 
intertwined. Pacific countries’ trade 
with each other is almost twice as 
large as their share in world trade. In 
1987-88, trade in the western Pacific 
region accounted for about 50 per 
cent of total Australian trade; if we 
include North America this figure 
goes up to about 70 per cent. 

The potential benefits of wider 
cooperation include improving our 
chances of success in the Uruguay 
Round, the further dismantling of 
trade barriers within the region on a 
non-discriminatory basis, and capitalis- 
ing in new and more effective ways 
on the complementarities of regional 
economies. 

We have emphasised repeatedly that 
our espousal of regional cooperation is 
not a call for a restrictive trading bloc. 
We have an open mind on the form 
that regional cooperation might take, 
and on who might most appropriately 
participate in whatever meetings are 
held or institutional structure created. 
What is crucial is that any arrange- 
ment be of a kind that enables real 
issues to be dealt with, and possess the 
type of information flow, analysis and 
policy-development advice that the 
industrialised countries now obtain 
through the Organisation for Econ- 
omic Cooperation and Development. 

In consultation with regional 
countries we will seek to find a format 
which makes sense in the Asia-Pacific 
context. Nobody wants to establish — 
or for that matter can afford to estab- 
lish — any giant new regional 
bureaucracy. It is a matter of 
matching needs to available resources, 
and we will certainly be looking to 
complement, rather than compete 
with, existing organisations like 


Pacific Economic Cooperation Con- 
ference (PECC). The Secretary of my 
department, Mr Dick Woolcott, is cur- 
rently visiting the region to discuss all 
these issues with the core group of 
countries involved. 

What all these efforts — at the 
domestic, bilateral and regional levels 
— add up to is a foreign policy which 
is much more focused than in the 
past on Australia’s commercial 
interests. We have not traded in our 
foreign policy for a trade policy, but 
we have recognised the rising import- 
ance of economic issues in inter- 
national affairs and the need for us to 
put greater resources into addressing 
our commercial interests. 

Let me conclude with these com- 
ments on the future directions for 
Australian trade in the Asia-Pacific 
region. Much will depend on our suc- 
cess in restructuring the Australian 
economy to make it more outward- 
looking and internationally competi- 
tive. But the Government cannot 
deliver full grown an export culture 
— this is an endeavour which 
requires both good government poli- 
cies and private-sector initiative and 
imagination. Commodity exports will 
remain important to Australia, but our 
future also depends on diversifying 
our export base, and taking advantage 
of the economic dynamism of the 
region to expand the range of our 
exports of manufactures and services 
— and that can only happen if the 
business sector is willing to act 
imaginatively and energetically. 

The opportunities are there. The 
basic framework has been set. It is 
crucial to the long-term prosperity of 
Australia that we all — Government 
and business — make it work. Fai 





Australia and Asia: 
managing reform 


Speech by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, 
Senator Gareth Evans, to the 
World Bank/National Centre 
for Development Studies 
Seminar on “Managing Trade 
and Industry Reform in Asia: 


The Role of Policy Research”, 
in Canberra, on April 3. 
M anaging structural change in 

A f Australia and Asia is one of 
those topics which starkly highlight 
the inter-relationship between dom- 
estic and foreign policies. Structural 
change — which is crucial to 
Australia’s long-term economic pros- 
perity — is a domestic exercise with 
an international horizon. And it is this 
nexus — between the domestic and 
the foreign-policy dimensions of struc- 
tural change — that I would like to 
discuss with you tonight. 

It is entirely appropriate that this 
seminar should have been studying 
the issue of trade and industry reform 
within an Asian context, because in 
many ways the Asian economies, par- 
ticularly those of east and South-East 
Asia, have been outstandingly success- 
ful in economic restructuring. The 
recent inaugural Seminar of the 
Organisation for Economic Cooper- 
ation and Development and Newly 
Industrialising Economies demon- 
strated just how impressive this 
achievement has been. 

The NIEs have in general moved 
down the path of economic adjust- 
ment faster than most if not all 
OECD countries and they have 
telescoped into a few decades what 
the developed economies took much 
longer periods to achieve. 

Successful economic restructuring 
is a large part of the reason why the 
Asia-Pacific region is today the fastest- 
growing region in the world. The 
centre of gravity of world production 
has shifted from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. By the end of the next decade 
the Western Pacific region’s share of 
world gross national product will 
match that of North America, while 
the Asia-Pacific region as a whole 
already generates more than one-third 
of the world’s trade. 

The significance of these develop- 
ments has not eluded us here in Aus- 
tralia, and the figures bear that out. 





About half of Australia’s exports and 
imports are directed to or sourced 
from regional neighbours. Roughly 
one-quarter of all foreign investment 
in Australia comes from the region 
and about one-fifth of all Australian 
investment abroad is located in the 
Asia-Pacific region. Six of Australia’s 
10 largest export markets can be 
found there. 

The dynamism of the Asia-Pacific 
region teaches us that economic 
restructuring is crucial to economic 
success in a rapidly changing inter- 
national trading environment. It is a 
lesson at the heart of the Hawke 
Government’s approach to economic 
reforms. 

From the very beginning of our 
term in office we have taken the view 
that Australia’s economic future 
depended on establishing an outward- 
looking competitive economy with a 
diversified export base. We have very 
deliberately related our domestic 
economic-reform agenda to the 
requirements of a more competitive 
export industry less vulnerable to the 
wild fluctuations of world commodity 
prices and more balanced in its manu- 
facturing and services base. 

From the start of this process we 
have recognised that effective 
restructuring of the Australian econ- 
omy would help us to become more 
fruitfully integrated into the dynamic 
regional economy. In short, our exter- 
nal trading policies and domestic 
economic policies have been pursued 
in tandem. They are two sides of the 
same coin of economic reform. 

As all of you involved in economic 
reform know well, restructuring is a 
long-haul exercise. I think our poli- 
cies of the last six years — about 
which you have been hearing from 
speakers like Chris Higgins earlier in 
this seminar — represent a coherent 
framework for stimulating economic 
growth and exports. We have floated 
the Australian dollar, cut the rate of 
company taxation, reduced by a third 
the level of tariff protection in the 
manufacturing sector, made our pri- 
mary industries even more responsive 
to changes in the international mar- 
ketplace, turned around the national 
budget deficit, liberalised foreign- 
investment policy and reduced by 
around 10 per cent real unit-labour 
costs in Australia. A massive 
restructuring and rationalisation of the 
whole national wage system is also in 
prospect in the context of the renewal 
of the Government’s extraordinarily 
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successful accord with the trade-union 
movement. 

Following significant deregulation 
decisions on the crude-oil, domestic- 
aviation and telecommunications 
industries (in all of which I have been 
personally involved in earlier minis- 
terial incarnations), we have on our 
immediate microeconomic-reform 
agenda the further removal of out- 
dated and unnecessary business regu- 
lation. We will also be paying 
particular attention to improving the 
efficiency of the waterfront and 
coastal shipping — two crucial 
elements, for an island trading nation 
like Australia, of our transport 
infrastructure. 

Our restructuring policies also 
involve looking to do more down- 
stream processing of our raw materials 
in Australia and to establish new 
industries based on our high standards 
of education and technology. 

We are endeavouring to foster par- 
ticular growth in trade in services — 
not only tourism but education, a 
whole variety of consultancy and pro- 
fessional services, and communi- 
cations, in particular 
telecommunications. 

We have made substantial changes 
in the Australian offsets policy, shift- 
ing its emphasis to encouraging the 
development of internationally com- 
petitive activities and research and 
development in Australia. 

All this flurry of activity has of 
course occurred in an environment of 
ongoing research, analysis and system- 
atic policy development — it has not 
been the product of random trial-and- 
error behaviour. 

I note in this context that the role 
of policy research is a major sub- 
theme of your seminar. It is an area 
which the Australian Government 
considers quite crucial to successful 
restructuring. You will all no doubt 
be familiar with the excellent work 
that the Australian Bureau of Agricul- 
tural and Resource Economics, the 
Economic Planning and Advisory 
Council, the Bureau of Industrial 
Economics, the Industries Assistance 
Commission and others have done 
here in Australia on the trade and 
commercial aspects of restructuring. 

My own department has carried out 
a significant volume of research lead- 
ing to the preparation of major trade 
and commercial development 
Strategies for the Republic of Korea 
and Thailand, innovative studies on 
agribusiness in South-East Asia, on 
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the restructuring of the Japanese 
economy and its changing role in the 
region, and on the implications of the 
Australia-New Zealand Closer Econ- 
omic Relations Trade Agreement. At 
home, this research has greatly 
assisted the Government in formulat- 
ing appropriate economic policies and 
trade strategies. 

Just as importantly, it has allowed 
us to enter sensible discussion with 
some of our trading partners about 
the liberalisation of their markets. 
The existence of a sound policy- 
research base has allowed us to dem- 
onstrate tangible and quantifiable 
mutual benefits for such liberalisation, 
many of which would otherwise have 
gone unrecognised. 

I have concentrated so far, as you 
no doubt expected I would, on the 
management of restructuring within 
Australia. But, as I said at the begin- 
ning, structural change — and its 
management — needs also to be seen 
in the wider regional context. The 
growth in Asia-Pacific economies has 
created new, complex relationships 
among regional economies and accen- 
tuated economic interdependence. 
This, along with a growing sense of 
regional identity, increased confidence 
in the region and tendencies towards 
increased regional integration in Eur- 
ope and North America, has contrib- 
uted to increased interest in 
promoting regional economic 
cooperation. 

You will no doubt be aware of pro- 
posals that the Prime Minister made 
in Seoul in January to move the pro- 
cess of regional economic cooperation 
forward in a concrete and substantial 
way, commencing with a suggested 
full-scale ministerial meeting on the 
subject some time later this year. Cen- 
tral to that proposal is a fundamental 
recognition that the countries in the 
region are interdependent and our 
economic futures intertwined. Pacific 
countries’ trade with each other is 
almost twice as large as their share in 
world trade. In 1987-88, trade in the 
Western Pacific region accounted for 
about 50 per cent of total Australian 
trade, and if we include North Amer- 
ica this figures goes up to about 70 
per cent. 

The interests of both Australia and 
the region can be advanced through 
greater consultation and cooperation. 
We consider it essential that we 
develop an ongoing organised capacity 
for analysis and consultation in order 
to fully realise the potential benefits 
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offered by the region. Our own policy 
making is enhanced if it is based on 
the understanding and conscious rec- 
ognition of developments in and 
thinking of other countries in the 
region. 

There are three broad areas where 
our region could profit from closer 
cooperation. 

First, a coordinated regional effort 
can improve the prospects for success 
of the Uruguay Round, and in the 
process help ensure the preservation 
of the GATT-based multilateral 
trading system, which it 1s in all our 
interests to achieve. 

Secondly, we should be prepared 
openly to identify and discuss 
obstacles to trade and investment 
within our region, maximising the 
scope for further dismantling of bar- 
riers to trade within the region on a 
non-discriminatory basis (and thus in 
the process enhancing trade opportun- 
ities for all countries). 

Thirdly, in identifying the broad 
economic interests that we share we 
may at the same time explore whether 
through policy coordination we might 
identify and capitalise on, in new or 
more effective ways, the 
complementarities in our regional 
economies. 

The Australian Government has 
emphasised repeatedly that its pro- 
posals on greater regional cooperation 
in no way represent a call for a new 
restrictive trading bloc. We remain 
firmly committed to multilateral trade 
liberalisation, and regional cooper- 
ation only makes sense if it is used to 
complement and build on this 
commitment. 

We have open minds on the form 
that regional cooperation might take, 
and on who might most appropriately 
participate in whatever meetings are 
held or institutional structure created. 
What is crucial is that any arrange- 
ment be of a kind that enables real 
issues to be dealt with, and with the 
kind of information flow, analysis and 
policy-development advice that the 
industrialised countries now obtain 
through the OECD. 

In consultation with regional 
countries we will seek to find a format 
which makes sense in the Asia-Pacific 
region. Nobody wants to establish — 
or for that matter can afford to estab- 
lish — any giant new regional 
bureaucracy. It is a matter of 
matching needs to available resources, 
and we will certainly be looking to 
complement, rather than compete 





with, existing organisations such as 
the Pacific Economic Cooperation 
Conference. 

The Secretary of my department, 
Mr Dick Woolcott, will be visiting 
several of your countries this month 
to discuss all these issues. We hope 
that in the course of those discussions 
you and your governments will help 
us find the arrangements for regional 
economic cooperation which best suit 
and reflect the region’s diversity and 
needs. 

Increased regional economic coop- 
eration would help Australia and 
other countries in the region to 
understand better the scope and impli- 
cations of the fast-moving changes in 
the regional economic environment. 
Change has been a constant feature of 
the regional economy for the last few 
decades but its pace has, if anything, 
accelerated since 1985, when the 
appreciation of the yen encouraged a 
relocation abroad of components of 
Japanese industry. Another feature of 
changing regional trade patterns is the 
rapid expansion of Japan’s imports of 
manufactures from other regional 
countries as Japan’s economy 
increasingly emphasises technology 
and research-intensive industries and 
services. 

The Asian NIEs are in turn devel- 
oping new sources of strength in 
fields as diverse as automobiles and 
electronics, while other countries in 
the “development chain” are placing 
the NIEs under increasing competi- 
tive pressure in the area of labour- 
intensive manufactures. These 
changes are not only resulting in new 
trading patterns but also changes in 
investment flows, with Japan’s invest- 
ment in other regional economies 
rising significantly, and new links 
emerging between the NIEs and other 
regional economies. 

We need to understand these 
changes and to anticipate what they 
mean for our trading future. Manag- 
ing structural change is not only a 
matter of getting the policy and struc- 
tures right. It also requires imagin- 
ation and an outward-looking 
approach. There is sometimes a tend- 
ency on the part of some sectors of 
the business community to start from 
the assumption that Australia can 
never compete in Asia-Pacific markets 
outside the narrow range of traditional 
commodity exports. Such misconcep- 
tions need to be broken down if econ- 
omic restructuring is to result in 
strong export growth. 
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Clearly Australia is not in a position 
to compete directly with the major 
economies of the United States, Japan 
and Europe in the large-volume- 
product areas. Nor can we compete in 
areas where low-cost unskilled labour 
is the key factor in determining 
competitiveness. But there are areas 
where Australia is competitive and we 
have the raw materials and energy 
endowments, and the manufacturing 
and services skills which can 
strengthen the complementarities 
between the Australian economy and 
several regional countries — not just 
Japan but also others like China, the 
NIEs and the countries of the Associ- 
ation of South-East Asian Nations. 

Australia is a world leader in low- 
density, long-distance digital com- 
munications systems. We have highly 
developed skills in biotechnology, 
agri-industries, agricultural and medi- 
cal research, mining technology, min- 
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eral processing and a whole range of 
niche-product areas. Many of these 
skills and technologies are ideally 
suited to markets in the Asia-Pacific 
region and are already the basis of a 
burgeoning international services 
industry for Australia. Indeed, the ser- 
vice sector now accounts for about 20 
per cent of our total exports — about 
the same proportion as manufactured 
goods. 

Managing structural change is 
about identifying new opportunities 
and making sure we are in a position 
to exploit them. We have seen from 
the performance of some of our 
regional partners the benefits that can 
flow from effective structural change. 
Their success has opened up fresh 
horizons for Australian industry. 
Commodity and other traditional 
exports will no doubt remain import- 
ant to Australia. But if we are to 
maintain our standard of living we 
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Malaysian visitors at Perry Lakes athletic centre, Perth: the Malaysian Minister for Sport, Dato Seri Najib, left, meets Shirley De La Hunty 


have no alternative but to persevere at 
home with economic restructuring 
and foster in the region greater econ- 
omic cooperation. The two are linked 
in the same way as Australia’s future 
is inextricably linked with develop- 
ments in our region. 

Seminars such as this are obviously 
an important aspect of learning about 
and from each other — not to men- 
tion an excellent opportunity for min- 
isters to beat public-policy drums, 
both internationally and domestically. 

I would like to thank the World 
Bank and the National Centre for 
Development Studies for organising 
this seminar and to thank all of the 
participants from abroad for coming 
to Australia. We have appreciated 
your presence, welcomed your contri- 
butions and look forward to maintain- 
ing contact with you. 
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(former Olympian Shirley Strickland). Between them is Ed Neimanis, chief coach at Perry Lakes, and on the right are Paul Druitt, 
president of the Athletic Association of Western Australia, and Mr Ishak Taib, manager of a team of Malaysian athletes who were in 
training there from February 3 to March 28. Photograph by Pat McArdell, OIB. 
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Regional economic 
cooperation 


Speech by Mr Richard 
Woolcott, Secretary of the 
Department of Foreign Affairs 
and Trade and the Prime 
Minister’s special envoy, to a 
breakfast meeting of the 
Singapore-Australia Business 
Council in Singapore on April 
19. 





A s you know, I am visiting 
Singapore as Prime Minister 
Hawke’s special envoy with John 
Bowan, from the Prime Minister’s 
Office, and Andrew Elek, the head of 
our Economic and Trade Division, to 
seek the views of the Singapore Gov- 
ernment on Australia’s proposal to 
strengthen regional economic 
cooperation. 

My visit is part of a wider series of 
consultations in the region, which 
reflects our basic view that regional 
cooperation should be developed in 
close consultation with our partners. 
In this context, I have already visited 
New Zealand, Indonesia, Thailand, 
Malaysia and Brunei. I will be visiting 
Korea, Japan and the Philippines dur- 
ing the next 10 days and I may also 
visit China, Hong Kong, the United 
States and Canada in May. 

The key questions most people ask 
about Mr Hawke’s proposal for greater 
regional economic cooperation are, 
why is Australia making such a pro- 
posal?; why are we making it now?; 
what’s the hurry?; and what benefits 
do we expect from more effective 
regional cooperation? I would like to 
try and address briefly each of these 
points in turn. 

Firstly, why is Australia advancing 
this proposal? 

The cornerstone of Mr Hawke’s 
concept is that the region — and we 
see ourselves very much as part of this 
region — should now examine the 
desirability of establishing a more 
structured means of regional cooper- 
ation. This reflects Prime Minister 
Hawke’s view and that of the Aus- 
tralian Government that an ongoing 
capacity for policy analysis and con- 
sideration of economic matters is 
needed to realise fully the potential 
benefits offered by this region. As a 
means of advancing this proposal, Mr 
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Hawke has suggested the convening 
of an initial regional ministerial-level 
meeting later this year. 

Australia’s proposal is rooted in our 
strongly held belief that our future 
lies in Asia, our belief that Australia’s 
economic wellbeing depends upon the 
continuing economic success of the 
Asia-Pacific region and that the Aus- 
tralian economy must become more 
effectively enmeshed and integrated 
with this dynamic part of the world. 

As Mr Hawke himself said in an 
address to the Australian Institute of 
International Affairs and jointly the 
Asia Society in Canberra last Novem- 
ber, Australia is inextricably linked 
geographically and economically with 
this dynamic region. The days of 
Australia’s inward-looking, protection- 
ist, somewhat xenophobic and un-self- 
reliant world posture are behind us. 

We share a common belief in the 
importance of a freer multilateral 
trading system and we are concerned 
to see that barriers to the continuing 
economic success of our regional 
trading partners are not erected. 

Turning to the question of why 
now, why the hurry?, I have to go 
back a little bit to explain why we are 
discussing this initiative now and to 
explain why we believe the time is 
right for enhanced regional cooper- 
ation; we need to examine what has 
been happening in this region. 

This region has been the most 
economically successful area in the 
world in recent years. This is due to a 
preparedness to work hard, to invest 
in productive capital, both human and 
physical, it’s due to sound economic 
management practices and to an 
ability and willingness to undertake 
significant structural reform in order 
to take advantage of new market 
opportunities. 

In fact, we perceive that there have 
been major structural changes in the 
region over the last few years, essen- 
tially involving an opening up of the 
Japanese market, particularly for 
manufacturers, a restructuring of the 
newly industrialising economies into 
higher value-added manufacturing 
and a spread of industrialisation to the 
countries of South-East Asia. This has 
been, of course, most dramatic in the 
case of Singapore and, more recently, 
in Thailand, but it is increasingly 
apparent in both Malaysia and 
Indonesia. 

This process of structural change 
has accelerated since the mid-1980s 
and is resulting in much closer 


trading and investment links between 
regional countries. It is also resulting 
in new opportunities for the Associ- 
ation of South-East Asian Nations, for 
Australia and for New Zealand as well 
as the countries in north-east Asia. 

The continuing success of the west- 
ern Pacific economies will, however, 
also depend on maintaining access to 
North American and European mar- 
kets. We have not always been suc- 
cessful in the past in projecting our 
interests in international economic 
fora. But our experience with the 
Cairns Group has demonstrated that 
we can do so. We believe that the 
world is better off because of the con- 
tribution the Cairns Group of agricul- 
tural free-traders has made to 
reducing barriers to reducing distor- 
tions in agricultural trade. 

We believe that enhanced regional 
economic cooperation is important in 
order to capitalise on and to extend 
the very positive developments of the 
1980s and, at the same time, to ensure 
that the inevitable pressures generated 
by any process of rapid change are not 
allowed to become obstacles or road 
blocks to continuing rapid economic 
growth amongst regional countries. 

In other words, increased cooper- 
ation should generate more trading 
and more business opportunities as 
well as contributing to the greater 
economic growth and stability of this 
region. The economic changes of the 
1980s have both brought the region 
closer together and presented us with 
challenges which have convinced us 
that the time is right to move regional 
economic cooperation forward in a 
concrete way now. 

Turning now to the benefits. 
Against this background, we would 
expect that there would be three 
major benefits from enhanced regional 
cooperation. 

Firstly we would hope that the 
more systematic identification of com- 
mon economic interests amongst 
regional countries would improve the 
ability of regional countries to formu- 
late policy in a way which capitalises 
on and strengthens existing regional 
economic complementarities. This 
might include moves to liberalise 
trade within the region in an open 
and non-discriminatory fashion. It 
might also apply in particular sectors, 
for example in the areas of industrial 
cooperation, technology transfer, flows 
of direct investment and perhaps an 
improvement of the basic infrastruc- 
ture within the region, for example in 
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In Jakarta on April 10 during his Asia-Pacific tour, the Secretary of the Department of Foreign Affairs, Mr Richard Woolcott, right, with 
the Australian Ambassador to Indonesia, Mr Philip Flood, and the Indonesian Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Ali Alatas. 


the telecommunications or transport 
fields. 

Secondly, we would see greater 
regional cooperation strengthening 
our ability to project the region’s 
interests in economic fora in a way 
which ASEAN, Australia, New Zea- 
land and even Japan alone have not 
been able to do in the past. Import- 
antly, in this respect, we would hope 
that cooperation would enhance the 
prospects of success in the Uruguay 
Round and subsequent rounds of 
Multilateral Trade Negotiations, and 
contribute significantly to the 
strengthening of the multilateral 
trading system. The export orientation 
and the outward-looking strategies of 
countries in the region make this an 
essential feature of cooperation. Work- 
ing together, we can help shape an 
open economic and trading environ- 
ment in the coming decades. 

Thirdly, we would hope that a 
stronger framework for economic 
cooperation would help ensure that 
any disputes affecting regional 


countries might be handled sensibly; 
reducing the tendency in some quar- 
ters to attempt to resolve trade dis- 
putes in a bilateral or unilateral fashion. 

We realise that it would be 
unrealistic to expect to be able to 
achieve all of these goals in the short 
term. That is why we think a sensible 
way to proceed would be to establish a 
modest but effective means of 
carrying regional cooperation forward, 
following an initial ministerial meet- 
ing. Mr Hawke is not proposing one 
meeting where people get together, 
have a potentially useful talk and go 
home. He envisages an ongoing pro- 
cess which of course will need some 
structure to underpin it. 

We would hope that the initial min- 
isterial meeting would establish com- 
mon understandings on the key 
external developments affecting 
regional economic growth prospects; 
agreement on what are the major fac- 
tors behind the rapid economic 
growth of regional countries over the 
past decade; and common perceptions. 


About the factors which might need 
to be addressed to ensure continuing 
high economic growth. On the basis 
of these common understandings, we 
would hope that agreement might also 
be reached in principle that there is 
scope for cooperative and complemen- 
tary economic and trade-policy actions 
to facilitate continuing regional 
growth and that further consideration 
of the scope for economic cooperation 
in specific sectors should be undertaken. 

The issues identified as priorities 
for economic cooperation could then 
be examined in more detail with, per- 
haps, a small group of officials coordi- 
nating analysis and research on how 
to carry these issues forward most 
effectively. And this could then serve 
as the focus for a subsequent minis- 
terial meeting. 

I would like to stress that when we 
speak of a secretariat or ongoing 
machinery, Australia does not envis- 
age a large body. It may be sufficient 
to have in the first instance only a 
relatively small number of people, 
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perhaps seconded from regional gov- 
ernments, to act as a focal point for 
the analysis we feel is important in 
order to develop regional cooperation 
in a focused and policy-oriented 
fashion. Rather than trying to do all 
the necessary analytical work them- 
selves, we would expect that they 
would draw heavily on existing 
regional bodies, such as for example 
the Pacific Economic Cooperation 
Conference (PECC). 

In this context, while Prime Minis- 
ter Hawke referred to the Organis- 
ation for Economic Cooperation and 
Development as a possible model in 
his speech in the Republic of Korea 
when he launched this initiative, he 
was really drawing an analogy with 
the range of economic issues and the 
type of analysis which should under- 
pin enhanced regional cooperation, 
rather than suggesting an organisation 
anything like the size or the cost of 
the current OECD. The OECD I 
think employs some 1700 people and 
has a budget of $200 million in a 
year, so we certainly have nothing of 
that order in mind. 

I would like to allow a little time 
for some questions, and before I con- 
clude I think I should also explain 
what we are not trying to do. Firstly 
let me stress that the proposal is not 
intended to create a Pacific trading 
bloc, nor would we support such a 
development. It’s basic to the Prime 
Minister’s regional proposal that it 
should serve to support and 
strengthen the multilateral trading 
system. We are well aware of some 
tendencies elsewhere to think about 
defensive trading blocs; however, as 
Indonesia’s Foreign Minister, Ali 
Alatas, pointed out during our dis- 
cussions in Jakarta last week, we 
would not solve these problems by 
making the same mistake. In this 
region, we have the confidence to 
compete fairly in world markets. And 


we should lead by example to keep 
the world markets open. 

Secondly, we do not see any new 
intergovernmental vehicle arising 


‘from an initial ministerial conference 


as subsuming or eroding the activities 
or responsibilities of existing 
institutions. As I have suggested, it 
would draw, to the extent possible 
upon the analytical work of PECC 
task forces. And more importantly, I 
would stress that we would not see Mr 
Hawke’s proposal diminishing in any 
way the significance of ASEAN. Aus- 
tralia has been a steadfast supporter of 
ASEAN from its earliest days and we 
believe the Prime Minister’s proposal 
will help provide an effective means 
of projecting ASEAN’s as well as our 
own economic interests, to our 
important regional trading partners 
and in broader international economic 
fora. 

I should say that initial reactions to 
our proposal have been very encour- 
aging. In his reply to Mr Hawke’s 
initial letter outlining his proposal, 
Prime Minister Lee Kuan Yew, on 
whom I shall be calling later today, 
noted that the proposal had great 
merit. | have also been encouraged by 
the fact that, while all countries have 
sought, as one would expect, to clarify 
and consider further points of detail, 
all countries we have consulted so far 
have agreed or have welcomed the 
concept that Mr Hawke has put for- 
ward and have agreed in principle to 
participate in an initial ministerial 
meeting later this year. 

In each country, we have had a 
good hearing at the political and 
senior-officials level and we have 
received thoughtful advice on how to 
move forward imaginatively towards 
our shared objectives. Prime Minister 
Hawke has made clear that we do not, 
in any sense, see Australia laying 
down a blueprint for regional cooper- 
ation. Instead we see the concept 


being developed jointly with our 
regional partners. This is the essential 
reason for our visit to regional 
countries and the advice we have 
received so far is proving very helpful 
in developing our own thinking on 
these important issues. I am looking 
forward to continuing these dis- 
cussions during the remainder of my 
visit to regional countries. 

In pursuing our initiative, we have 
been conscious that the idea of Pacific 
cooperation is not new and has a long 
history. We are also aware that the 
diversity of the region and the special 
sensitivities in it have acted as a con- 
straint on the development of closer 
cooperation in the past. But Mr 
Hawke and the Australian Govern- 
ment believe that times have changed, 
changed significantly. It is clear that 
there is a new self-confident spirit and 
new climate of dynamism and opti- 
mism in South-East Asia and the 
western Pacific. As a group of 
countries, we reject the negativism of 
managed trade, of protectionist 
trading blocs; and we see the future as 
lying with the continuation of the 
open, free-trading environment, upon 
which our prosperity has been based. 
We believe these shared interests pro- 
vide a sound basis to carry regional 
cooperation forward to a new and 
more concrete stage. 

We look forward to modest begin- 
nings, and Australia sees its role 
mainly as that of a catalyst to stimu- 
late a sound concept assisted by vision 
and political will, qualities which we 
have come to associate with the Gov- 
ernment of Singapore, and unimpeded 
by excessive bureaucratic caution or 
reticence greater economic cooper- 
ation should stand this region and the 
world economy in good stead well 
into the next century. We believe that 
enhanced cooperation of the type that 
Mr Hawke has in mind, is an idea 
whose time has come. el 
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Australian trade 
and Europe 1992 


Keynote address by the 
Minister for Trade 
Negotiations, Mr Michael 
Duffy, to The Australian 
Financial Review/Australian 
Legal Group conference on 
“Europe 1992 — in or out’, 
in Melbourne, April 17. 
MA y topic today — the impli- 
cations for Australian trade of 


Europe 1992 — is a moving target. 
And it twists in several different 
directions. 

It is hard to be precise about the 
implications for Australian trade of 
Europe 1992 when we do not yet 
have a clear picture of the nature of 
the beast. The process of European 
integration, and in particular the 
decision to establish a single European 
market by the end of 1992, will 
undoubtedly have important trade 
implications for Australia and other 
nations that trade with Europe. But 
frankly the full scope of those impli- 
cations can, at this stage only be 
guessed at. I doubt that even the EC 
Commission or the individual member 
States of the community could, with 
any confidence, provide a conclusive 
assessment of the impact of 1992 on 
their own collective or individual 
trade interests. 

Moreover, member States are div- 
ided on interpretations of a single 
market. Some question whether it 
ought to embrace monetary union. 
Others argue about the degree of sov- 
ereignty which should be retained by 
individual member States. Mrs 
Thatcher tells her European col- 
leagues that the United Kingdom will 
not have a bar of “airy-fairy” notions 
like a United States of Europe. 

In making these points I am not 
suggesting that these differences of 
view will stand in the way of a genu- 
ine integration of the economies of 
the European Community. Quite the 
contrary. I believe that the Hanover 
summit of EC Heads of Government 
was correct in its assessment that 
moves towards a single market were 
“irreversible”. I also take the view that 
cooperation tends to breed even more 
cooperation. And that the trend 
towards European unity will grow 
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The Minister for Trade Negotiations, Mr Michael Duffy: dealing with a moving target. 
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stronger, not weaker, with impli- 
cations that will go well beyond ques- 
tions of trade and commerce. 

I draw attention to differences to 
underline the point that we are deal- 
ing with a moving target; that many 
of the details of Europe 1992 remain 
to be worked out; and that many of 
the important decisions on how open 
Europe will be after 1992 have still to 
be taken. What this means is that 
much of what we say about potential 
implications for Australian trade will 
necessarily be somewhat speculative. 

And not only is the process of Eur- 
ope 1992 still changing, but the 
broader structure of economic 
relations in Europe is changing. The 
community itself now has to pay 
attention to the needs of its newer 
members — Greece, Spain and Portu- 
gal — which have brought a North/ 
South dimension of sorts to the 
community. At the same time 
relations between the community and 
the [countries of the European Free 
Trade Association] (Austria, Sweden, 
Switzerland, Norway, Finland and 


Iceland) are in a state of flux. EFTA 
itself is undergoing a process of 
change. And whether or not anything 
comes out of the new concept of a 
European economic space, we could 
well see important new networks 
being added to Europe’s already criss- 
crossed trade map. 

We are dealing thus with a situation 
that is still evolving. I have an open 
mind on what the end result will be. 
If some of my later remarks today 
strike a sceptical tone it is because 
Australia has had some bitter experi- 
ences of — and paid a high cost for 
— the only attempt by the com- 
munity to implement a common sec- 
toral policy. Australia hopes that the 
past will not be a guide to the future 
and that Europe 1992 will not turn 
out to be a rerun across several sectors 
of the difficulties we have faced over 
agriculture. I am certainly not 
suggesting that it is inevitable that it 
will be so. We accept that the jury on 
Europe 1992 is still out. 

I will return to the spectre of pro- 
tectionism in a moment, but first I 
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wish to say something about 
Australia’s broader commercial 
relations with Europe. The Hawke 
Government has given a very high 
priority in its external trade policy to 
the dynamic economies of the Asia- 
Pacific region. This emphasis ought 
not to be seen, and certainly is not 
intended, as a down-grading of other 
markets, including Europe. The com- 
munity remains one of our major 
trade and investment partners. It 
accounts for 15 per cent of our 
exports, 23 per cent of our imports, 
and is among the top two sources of 
foreign investment into Australia. It 
absorbs a high proportion of our 
industrial raw materials and fuels. 

The profile of our exports to the 
European Community is such that it 
is clearly in our interest that the com- 
munity countries pursue strong econ- 
omic and industrial growth — 
provided, of course, that this is not at 
the expense of other countries or 
regions where we also have important 
markets. In this context I would note 
that a commission report forecasts 
that the creation of a single market 
could, in the medium term, trigger a 
major relaunch of economic activity: 
adding on average 4.5 per cent to 
gross domestic product, deflating con- 
sumer prices by about 6 per cent, and 
creating 1.8 million new jobs. 

The economic importance of the 
community to Australia goes beyond 
our various bilateral trading relations 
with its member States. The com- 
munity is a major force on the multi- 
lateral scene. It includes four of the 
group of seven major industrialised 
countries, the world’s largest exporter, 
the Federal Republic of Germany, 
and is the developed world’s largest 
market in population terms. The 
domestic policy adjustments of the 
European community, and its 
relations with the other major econ- 
omic powers, therefore, have an enor- 
mous bearing on the economic 
welfare of third countries such as 
Australia. 

Logically, the prospect of a closer 
economic integration should give the 
community a greater stake in the 
health of the multilateral trading sys- 
tem and a successful Uruguay Round. 
The EC certainly sees the Uruguay 
Round as important to its long-term 
economic future. Yet, at the same 
time, it articulates bilateralist concepts 
such as “balance of benefits” in its 
trade with some countries, which 
make multilateral agreement more 
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difficult. And it continues to argue 
that it has already made a major con- 
tribution to world trade liberalisation 
and that it is now up to others 
(notably Japan, the newly industrialis- 
ing economies and centrally planned 
economies) to do their share. 

No-one questions that the multilat- 
eral trading system is important to the 
community. But just how important is 
not clear. At times the community 
shows a marked preference for bilat- 
eral deals and for market-sharing 
arrangements, voluntary export 
restraints and the like. The com- 
munity is not unique in this respect. 
But successful implementation of the 
single market may well strengthen the 
community’s capacity to impose such 
arrangements on its trading partners 
in new areas such as services. 

The real question is how the com- 
munity will seek to use the economic 
strength that is expected to flow from 
integration. Will it seize the oppor- 
tunity offered by the larger markets, 
structural adjustment and rejuvenated 
industry to reduce protection levels? 
Or will we simply see a continuation 
of protectionism adjusted to the lowest 
common denominator? 

Europe has to decide whether a 
revitalised economic base means that 
it can tackle the trading world on an 
equal footing and with self- 
confidence. Until that decision is 
made, we will not know whether Eur- 
ope 1992 is going to mean “more of 
the same” or an outward-looking 
approach supportive of a more liberal 
trading system. This fundamental 
choice may not be made until the 
shape of both the Uruguay Round 
outcome and the single market are 
clearer. 

At least one major study by a com- 
munity member State has rightly con- 
cluded that the community will gain 
most from the single market if it 
chooses trade liberalisation rather than 
increased protection. And Foreign 
Minister Genscher, of the Federal 
Republic of Germany, noted at the 
world economic forum in Davos 
earlier this year: “It would not only be 
a short-sighted policy but a violation 
of its own principles and values if the 
European Community were to regard 
itself as an economic fortress. Only an 
outward-looking European Com- 
munity can remain true to itself and a 
reliable partner for the rest of the 
world.” 

One would expect that both com- 
mon sense and enlightened self- 





interest would back up Genscher’s 
exhortation. But there is a risk that 
the community’s preoccupation with 
internal adjustments arising out of the 
single-market exercise could pull the 
community in the opposite direction. 
With an internal market of 320 mil- 
lion people, the community may 
judge that it can secure substantial 
economic benefits without opting for 
full trade liberalisation. 

Such an outcome would leave us all 
the losers. If we are to avoid it we 
must do everything we can to foster a 
stronger commitment by the com- 
munity to the multilateral trading sys- 
tem. This is not an easy task. But the 
success of the Trade Negotiations 
Committee meeting in Geneva earlier 
this month — where the community, 
the United States and the Cairns 
Group led by Australia reached agree- 
ment on the long- and short-term 
reform of world agricultural trade — 
shows what can be done with 
patience, determination and diplo- 
matic skill. 

I would like now to look at particu- 
lar trade sectors where Australian 
interests are likely to be affected by 
the creation of a single market. Some 
of the details are necessarily quite 
technical but I think would neverthe- 
less still be of interest to an audience 
such as yourselves interested in the 
business of trade with Europe. 

Europe 1992 is not directly con- 
cerned with adjustments in the levels 
of external frontier protection. Tariffs 
between member States have largely 
been done away with and the com- 
munity has a common external tariff 
against third countries. Nevertheless 
the implementation of policies flowing 
from the 1992 measures could well 
have an impact — and a considerable 
one at that — on trade in goods and 
services with third countries. As I 
have frequently had cause to remind 
my community colleagues, access to 
the European market is not con- 
ditioned solely by tariffs and other 
frontier measures. There are also far 
too many non-tariff barriers to trade. 
Indeed, the whole 1992 exercise is a 
recognition of the impact of these 
non-tariff measures, at least as far as 
intra-European trade is concerned. 

In agriculture, the 1992 exercise is 
itself unlikely to affect the external 
barriers, linked to community support 
policies, which currently impede 
access to the European market for 
Australian agricultural products. The 
one possible exception is in relation to 





the so-called “green-rate” system, 
which converts agricultural support 
prices from the community-wide cur- 
rency unit (that is, the ECU) to 
national currencies. Because conver- 
sion is not at the market rate, this has 
required internal border taxes. 

Such taxes are incompatible with 
one of the basic objectives of Europe 
1992 — the removal of internal fron- 
tier measures. It is still unclear how 
the EC intends to resolve the green- 
rate issue. Previous efforts to modify it 
have resulted in increases in support 
levels in some member States, to the 
detriment of third countries. 

The single-market act does not 
address national production-quota 
arrangements. Nor has the com- 
munity devised any prescriptions 
under the 1992 program for the 
reduction of national member-State 
subsidies. These agricultural subsidies, 
by the EC’s own calculation, stand at 
about $14 billion — and that does not 
include community-wide subsidies, 
only national payments. 

We do not yet know how quaran- 
tine and phytosanitary measures will 
be handled. But we will need to watch 
closely to ensure that any revised con- 
trols reflect international standards 
and obligations. And that the conse- 
quent enforcement measures — in 
this area as in the consumer-health 
field — do not discriminate against 
third countries. The difficulties which 
were created by the community’s 
blanket ban on hormonal growth 
promotants in meat demonstrate the 
problems which can arise if third 
countries are excluded from the pro- 
cesses of defining new technical 
regulations. 

On coal, the community will need 
to bite the subsidies bullet if it wishes 
to achieve a single energy or elec- 
tricity market. Subsidies to the coal 
sector in 1986 totalled $16.8 billion 
— more than three times the value of 
Australia’s entire coal exports. Differ- 
ential tariff treatment and other 
member-State controls are linked to 
these subsidies. Yet the 1992 program 
does not include any specific 
measures in this field. 

Regarding manufactures, | under- 
stand that a number of quantitative 
restrictions are to be removed. But 
others — like those relating to motor 
cars and electronic goods — remain 
in the “too-hard” basket. And there 1s 
always the danger that current protec- 
tlonist measures may be replaced with 
even less transparent arrangements, or 


that any new community-wide stan- 
dards for the testing and certification 
of manufactured goods might work to 
the disadvantage of third countries. 
For all these reasons we must reserve 
our judgment on the commission’s 
claim that any new community-wide 
measure “would not result in a higher 
level of protection than exists at 
present”. | 

The community has not yet decided 
what — if anything — it is prepared 
to do to eliminate distorting national 
subsidies for manufactures. For the 
EC 10, national industry subsidies 
amount to $266 billion, or around 
$2500 per person employed. That is 
more than all the corporate taxes paid 
in the 10 countries. The community 
will need to show considerable resolve 
in tackling such internal distortions, 
and third countries will need to be 
vigilant to ensure that the burden of 
internal adjustment is not simply 
transferred to the outside world — or 
to certain regions. 

In the area of financial services, 
draft community directives include 
“reciprocity” elements which, if 
implemented, could result in more 
stringent conditions to the operation 
of foreign subsidiaries. If allowed to 
happen this would hardly be trade lib- 
eralisation. And if strict self-balancing 
reciprocity is sought, sector by sector, 
it could further complicate the 
Uruguay Round negotiations on ser- 
vices and trade-related investment 
measures. 

Australia will be watching closely 
how the community handles the issue 
of mergers and acquisitions. Australian 
companies that wish to set up a new 
business in the community or which 
are involved in mergers and takeovers 
are currently subject to 12 different 
sets of regulations. The commission is 
proposing that a 13th set be estab- 
lished with a “European” dimension. 
It is important that any new regu- 
lations not substitute one set of 
restrictions for another by, for 
example, resort to stricter local- 
content rules such as those employed 
in the current dispute over the export 
of Nissan Bluebirds from the UK to 
France. 

This brief review, by sector, of the 
1992 program confirms that it is diffi- 
cult — and premature — to make 
firm judgments about how a single 
European market will impact on Aus- 
tralian trade. It may be that not a 
great deal will change from the cur- 
rent situation — where some of our 
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commodities face serious barriers — 
but the other protectionist measures 
of the community do not have much 
practical impact on our trading 
opportunities. 

I am not suggesting that we all just 
stand back and see what happens. For 
its part, the Government has sought 
to develop a rounded and constructive 
relationship with the community and 
its member States. Consultative 
frameworks are in place with the 
commission, UK, France, FRG and 
Italy. The forthcoming Australia-UK 
investment conference and the estab- 
lishment of the Australia-Ireland 
economic committee are further 
examples of this effort. The Govern- 
ment has a special advisory group on 
trade matters, the Trade Development 
Council. I have asked that group, as a 
matter of priority, to advise the Gov- 
ernment on issues emerging from the 
Europe 1992 process. 

Nor is the Government’s consider- 
ation of Europe 1992 restricted to 
possible effects on Australian commer- 
cial opportunities in Europe. I have 
already referred to our interest in how 
Europe 1992 might influence the 
future of the multilateral trading sys- 
tem and the various Uruguay Round 
negotiations. We are also studying the 
potential impact of Europe 1992 on 
our region, as reflected in the decision 
by the Australian and Japanese Prime 
Ministers last July to conduct a joint 
study of the implications for Australia, 
Japan and the region of economic 
integration in Europe and North 
America. 

Government efforts will be import- 
ant in ensuring that Australian 
interests are protected as best they can 
be as the process of Europe 1992 
takes shape. But for these efforts to be 
fully effective they require an active 
role by the private sector because 
commercial relations cannot be 
expanded solely — or even primarily 
— by government-to-government 
measures. The Australian Govern- 
ment is not in the business of provid- 
ing a client investment advisory 
service But potential 1992 develop- 
ments suggest that Australian com- 
panies should be looking very closely 
at their existing trade and investment 
strategies in Europe. Some of the 
major Australian companies have 
already expanded their operations and 
even become path finders in the 
European market. It is a matter for 
the judgment of individual companies 
whether they see increased opportun- 
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ities arising from 1992 — or indeed 
whether their investment plans 
include a calculation that the entrance 
fee for European operations might go 
up as Europe 1992 measures are pro- 
gressively implemented. 

Companies will also need to reflect 
on whether they should look to Euro- 
pean subsidiaries and to developing 
links with industry and regulatory 
bodies in order to give them some 
involvement in the process of drawing 
up rules and regulations covering 
such areas as standards, testing and 
certification. This is important 
because technical regulations can have 
a major impact on trade opportunities 
and the costs of establishing a pres- 
ence in the market. 

Let me conclude with these obser- 


vations. The effects on Australia of 
Europe 1992 will largely depend on 
whether integration turns out to be a 
genuine elimination of barriers and 
discriminatory regulations, resulting in 
a self-confident, internationally com- 
petitive Europe, or whether it will 
simply be the pushing out of the 
internal walls of protection to the 
community’s external frontiers. 

As is so often the case in policy 
development, a positive outcome will 
depend on political will; on the deter- 
mination of the European leadership, 
individually and collectively, to resist 
and turn back protectionist pressures. 
Europe’s track record — as with many 
other countries — is hardly inspiring. 
But the dynamics of international 
trade relations are hard to predict. 


There are several currents flowing 
through European minds at present. 
We can only hope — and work to 
help make it so — that the advocates 
of openness prevail. And Europe’s 
position does not of course stand 
alone. Its approach will be influenced 
by how open the US, Japan and 
others are. 

Last October, the commission went 
on record as saying that the com- 
munity would seek a greater liberalis- 
ation of international trade. Europe 
1992 will test the durability of this 
commitment. It will also test whether 
after 40 years of concentrating on 
rebuilding economies ravaged by war, 
Europe has the vision to become once 
again an outward-looking continent 
actively pursuing the cause of liberal 
multilateral trade. T 
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Cairns Group’s 
GATT success 


Statement made by the 
Minister for Trade 
Negotiations, Mr Michael 
Duffy, on April 9. 


| ntensive negotiations in Geneva 
had resulted in agreement on 
long- and short-term reform of world 
agricultural trade, the Minister for 
Trade negotiations, Mr Michael Duffy 
said today. 

Significant reforms had been 
reached in mainly trilateral talks 
between the United States, the Euro- 
pean Community and the Cairns 
Group. 

Mr Duffy warmly congratulated 
officials leading the negotiations, in 
particular the GATT director-general, 
Mr Arthur Dunkel, and Australia’s 
team, headed by GATT Ambassador 
Mr Alan Oxley and the Deputy Sec- 
retary of the Department of Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Mr Peter Field. 

Agreement on short- and long-term 
reform of agriculture had led to 
agreements on other major issues, 


allowing the stalled: Uruguay Round 
of the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade to be placed back on the 
rails. 

“The international agreement 
amongst the 100 participating nations 
is the best news for Australian and all 
fair trading agricultural producers this 
century,” Mr Duffy said. 

“The result on agriculture reflects 
the significant role of the Cairns 
Group as the third force in the nego- 
tiations. I pay tribute to my minis- 
terial colleagues, our officials in the 
capitals and in Geneva for their disci- 
plined approach to the negotiations. 

“Some believed the group would 
not remain united but our detractors 
will see us remain a constructive force 
in the second half of the round.” 

The Geneva meeting over the past 
week had been necessary to break the 
stand-off on agricultural reform 
between the US and the EC at the 
Montreal Mid-Term Review of the 
round in December 1988. The stand- 
off had led to Latin American mem- 
bers of the Cairns Group preventing 
the round as a whole advancing until 
there was agreement on agriculture. 

Mr Duffy said the agreement in 
Geneva provided a real framework for 
future negotiations. It provided for the 


100 participating countries to commit 
themselves to substantial progressive 
reductions in agricultural support and 
protection to be realised through 
negotiations encompassing all 
measures affecting agricultural trade. 
It also committed participants to 
freeze existing support levels for 
agriculture and to start to reduce sup- 
port in 1990. 

“This is a balanced outcome which 
will permit negotiations on agriculture 
during the balance of the round to 
address in detail the nature of agricul- 
tural trade reform,” Mr Duffy said. 

“In the meantime participants have 
agreed to a freeze of current support 
levels and committed themselves to 
reduce support in 1990. The short- 
term reforms can rightly be attributed 
to Cairns Group pressure maintained 
since Montreal. Our original proposals 
insisted on a freeze with specific 
elements plus cutbacks.” 

The result meant the Uruguay 
Round could proceed to negotiate 
wide reforms across the spectrum of 
trading interests which would benefit 
medium-sized trading nations and 
developing countries. 

“It has breathed new life into the 
GATT,” he said. 
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GATT panel finds 
against Korea 


Statement made by the 
Minister for Trade 
Negotiations, Mr Michael 


Duffy, on April 27. 
T he Minister for Trade Nego- 

tiations, Mr Michael Duffy, 
announced further good news tonight 
for Australia’s beef industry. 

He said the GATT panel inquiring 
into Korean beef-import restrictions 
had handed down a preliminary 
report in Geneva with findings 
favourable to Australia. The panel 
began hearings in November last year 
after Australia had complained about 
the closure of the market in 1984. 

Mr Duffy said the panel’s detailed 





findings had to remain confidential to 
allow the parties to the dispute to 
hold meetings over the next month. 

New Zealand and the United States 
had also taken similar action against 
the Korean Government. 

Mr Duffy said he was confident 
that the panel’s findings would pro- 
vide the basis for reaching a construc- 
tive and mutually satisfactory 
settlement of the dispute with Korea 
and ultimately ensure continuing, 
non-discriminatory access to the 
Korean market for Australian beef 
exporters. 

If a conciliated settlement in the 
light of the panel’s draft findings was 
not achieved the panel would refer its 
reports to the contracting parties for 
consideration. In this event in respect 
of reports on which no settlement had 
been reached it was likely that they 
would be considered at the GATT 
council meeting in June 1989. 

Mr Duffy pointed out that in 1983 


Korea had been Australia’s third- 
largest customer for beef, taking some 
64 000 tonnes, worth about $107 mil- 
lion, but the market had been closed 
in 1984 after a downturn in domestic 
beef prices. Korea, in the face of 
strong pressure, including the GATT 
panel proceedings, had announced a 
reopening of the market in July last 
year to accommodate demand for 
high-quality beef arising during the 
Olympic Games and to meet rising 
demand for other beef. 

Korean imports of beef from all 
sources in 1989 are now expected to 
exceed 50 000 tonnes, of which Aus- 
tralia expects to supply about 70 per 
cent. The total value of Australian 
exports to the market this year is esti- 
mated to be more than $100 million. 

Mr Duffy hoped the panel report 
would now provide the basis for a 
negotiated settlement with Korea 
under which there would be strong 
prospects for further growth. w 
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Directions for 
agribusiness 


Speech by the Minister for 
Primary Industries and Energy, 
Mr John Kerin, to the second 
National Agribusiness 
Conference, at Parliament 
House, Canberra, on April 18. 


am pleased to speak to you on 
the occasion of the second 
National Agribusiness Conference. 

The theme of the conference 
recognises the changing face of 
Australian agribusiness. Firms such as 
Goodman Fielder Wattie, SAFCOL 
and Elders IXL are expanding their 
activities beyond Australia along 
similar lines to the agribusiness firms 
of other developed countries. 

International involvement has been 
a fact of life for Australian 
agriculture, and today around 70 per 
cent of the value of agricultural and 
fisheries production is exported. 

Tonight I will be providing a 
government perspective on the 
changes and outlining strategies 
which the Government is following to 
improve the environment in which 
Australian agribusiness operates. 

But first, let me offer you some 
personal views on what agribusiness 
is. Although the word’s meaning 
varies from case to case, much of 
what seems to be implied by 
“agribusiness” is the application of 
existing disciplines — such as 
marketing, management, finance, 
production — to commercial activities 
in the agricultural, food and fibre 
sectors. 

I would be concerned if 
considerations of “agribusiness”? gave 
undue emphasis to the activity of 
companies, at the expense of statutory 
marketing authorities and 
cooperatives, both of which are very 
significant players in the handling, 
marketing and processing of 
agricultural produce. 

I believe there is broad agreement 
that, however it is defined, 
agribusiness’s concern begins after 
production, with the acquisition of 
agricultural products. If this is the 
case, it is clear that the basic 
competitiveness of our family farms 
remains crucial. Our farmers will only 
continue to prosper if they provide 
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low-cost, high-quality products to the 
companies, cooperatives and statutory 
marketing authorities which handle 

those products beyond the farm gate. 


The changing environment 


Adjustment to change is nothing 
new for Australian agriculture. There 
has, for example, been a substantial 
change in the destinations of 
Australia’s farm exports over the past 
30 years. Japan is now the largest 
single importer of Australian farm 
exports, accounting for 26 per cent in 
1987-88, followed by the United 
States at 10 per cent. 

There have also been major 
changes in our product mix, including 
recent substantial shifts from wheat to 
wool. Overall, bulk unprocessed and 
semi-processed commodities still 
account for most of Australia’s rural 
exports. We are the world’s largest 
wool exporter, the second-largest beef 
exporter, the third-largest sugar 
exporter — despite Queensland’s 
regulatory shackles — and one of the 
top five wheat exporters. For the 
foreseeable future these commodities 
are likely to remain the economic 
backbone of Australian agriculture, 
reflecting Australia’s comparative 
advantage in extensive grazing and 
broadacre cropping. 

However, thinking internationally 
also requires Australia to adjust to 
changes which are taking place in 
world agribusiness. These include, in 
particular — 


The greater integration of production, 
processing and marketing, in which 
national boundaries become less 
important; 

And increased demand by consumers 
for more variety, improved quality, 
better value for money and 
generally increased services in 
having their food and fibre needs met. 


The first of these developments 
requires the “‘internationalisation”’ of 
Australian agribusiness and will 
involve increased foreign investment 
in Australia as well as investment by 
Australian companies overseas. 

The second presents challenges and 
opportunities for adding more value to 
agricultural raw materials before 
export. Successful exploitation of 
these opportunities has the same 
fundamental requirement as the 
successful export of raw materials — 
Australian producers must be 
competitive. 


Investment in Australia 


Foreign investment has played an 
important part in the development of 
a number of Australia’s rural industries. 

From the beginning of white 
settlement, British capital was 
involved in the production, marketing 
and distribution of our agricultural 
output. Many of our pastoral houses 
and meat companies have their 
origins in British ownership. These 
activities constituted some of the 
earliest vertical integration seen in 
Australian business. 

American investment was 
significant in the northern cattle 
industry in the 1950s and 1960s. That 
investment did much to facilitate the 
introduction of non-British breeds of 
cattle which dramatically raised 
productivity in the industry. In 
addition, Americans and American 
capital largely pioneered the 
Australian cotton industry. 

More recently, public attention has 
centred on the activities of Japanese 
investors, particularly in the beef 
industry. Government policy in this 
area is Clear. We will not act to 
discourage foreign investment as long 
as it 1s Consistent with the interests of 
the Australian community. Japanese 
investment generates a vested interest 
in Japan in sourcing beef from 
Australia and provides necessary 
capital and expertise for the 
Australian industry. 

A restrictive policy on foreign 
investment would only encourage the 
flow of valuable capital and business 
links to Australia’s competitors in the 
United States and New Zealand. The 
Government continues to monitor this 
situation, and an objective assessment 
of trends to date does not indicate that 
special action is needed to control 
foreign-investment activity in the beef 
industry. 

Certainly the Government will look 
more favourably on joint-venture 
proposals with Australian partners and 
has sought to encourage equivalent 
opportunities for Australian investors 
in Japan. 

Our small population means that 
some Australian companies are 
outgrowing the domestic market. At 
the same time, rapid communications, 
labour and capital mobility are all 
increasing economic interdependence 
between countries. 

Like it or not, as Australian 
agribusiness companies become more 
international in their outlook, they 
will become more flexible in terms of 
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where they locate and where they 
source their inputs. This underlines 
the need to ensure that the costs of 
the products which we supply remain 
internationally competitive. 


Trade negotiations 


The extent of corruption of world 
markets for farm products is 
illustrated by recent estimates by the 
Organisation for Economic 
Cooperation and Development which 
suggest that for the European 
Community, Japan and the United 
States, the total cost of agricultural 
support has risen to over $US200 
billion a year! 

We have made common cause with 
like-minded countries, for example 
through the Cairns Group of fair 
traders in agriculture, and have 
worked successfully with these 
countries in the current Uruguay 
Round of Multilateral Trade 
Negotiations. The good progress made 
at Geneva earlier this month was 
pleasing but there is still a lot of hard 
work to be done. 

Basic reform will not come about 
until the majors are persuaded that it 
is in their own interests to undertake 
such reform. The Australian Bureau 
of Agricultural Resource Economics 
has played a crucial role in this 
process through its analytical work on 
the agricultural policies of the majors 
and this work is being continued. 

The Government is also seeking to 
facilitate greater regional cooperation 
through the recent proposal by the 
Australian Prime Minister for the 
establishment of a more formal 
intergovernmental vehicle for 
cooperation in the Asia-Pacific region. 
There is no intention in this proposal 
that a trading bloc be formed. Its 
objectives include improving the 
prospects for the Uruguay Round, 
identification of common interests and 
the scope for more effective policy 
coordination, and reducing barriers to 
trade within the region. 

There can be no doubt that any 
reduction in barriers to trade would 
benefit Australia’s already 
considerable trade in the region. 
Exports of agricultural, forestry and 
fisheries products represent 30 per 
cent of the value of our total exports 
to the western Pacific region. The 
largest markets for many of these 
products lie in the region, including 
those for wool, cotton, wheat, 
pulpwood, sheepmeat, crustaceans and 
molluscs. 


Sound economic management and 
industry policy 


Government decisions of greatest 
impact on Australian agribusiness are 
always likely to be those relating to 
the management of the domestic 
economy. 

The reforms announced in May 
1988 will go a long way to enhance 
economic efficiency and provide a 
lower and more balanced level of 
protection across industries. They 
followed hard on the heels of major 
economic reforms to our tax system, 
earlier reductions in protection, 
deregulation of financial markets and 
the decision to float the dollar. 

Last week the Treasurer brought 
down the Economic Statement which 
includes the historic wage-tax trade- 
off. It has been accepted that the tax 
cuts will form a part of next year’s 
wages system. They will therefore 
play a central role in lowering 
inflation, enhancing competitiveness 
and supporting economic growth. 

As well as this crucial labor-market 
reform, there will be announcements 
during May on coastal shipping, the 
waterfront, science policy, air freight, 
defence industry and government- 
business-enterprise reform. 

The efficiency of the transport 
sector is of critical interest to 
Australian agriculture, as it is to a 
number of other industries. Recent 
work by the Industries Assistance 
Commission suggests that substantial 
reform of rail, waterfront and 
shipping to achieve world-scale levels 
of efficiency would contribute twice 
the scale of national economic benefit 
achievable by reform of all remaining 
barrier tariffs. 

The recently released report by the 
Inter-State Commission provides the 
basis for a fundamental restructuring 
of the waterfront. 

The Government is also moving to 
ensure that the savings identified by 
the Grains Royal Commission are 
fully reaped. It has already 
implemented the commission’s 
recommendations to remove restrictive 
provisions on the Australian Wheat 
Board’s ability to contract for storage 
and handling services. 

In addition, legislation introduced 
into the Parliament last week will 
provide clear powers for the 
Commonwealth to exempt the 
Australian Wheat Board and other 
grain-trading corporations from State 
regulation where this impedes the 
efficient storage, handling, transport 


or marketing of grain being loaded for 
interstate or overseas. 


Research and development 


The Government is also 
contributing to increased 
competitiveness through research and 
development. 

The key goals of rural R&D are 
raising the economic performance of 
the sector while maintaining a 
sustainable resource base. 

R&D investment through the 
Commonwealth Scientific and 
Industrial Research Organisation, 
State governments and the Rural 
Industry Research Funds has given 
Australia world leadership in many 
aspects of innovative agricultural 
technologies. This strong R&D base, 
in combination with market and 
marketing research, can provide the 
support for further innovation. 

New and differentiated products 
can also facilitate a more diversified 
agricultural base. This relies on 
agribusiness identifying consumers’ 
requirements so that greater market 
penetration can result. Value-adding 
options are part of the strategic 
market orientation we must develop. 

The importance of maintaining a 
sustainable resource base is now very 
widely accepted. This attitudinal 
change was necessary in order to 
facilitate the necessary redirection of 
research and production efforts which 
is still under way. 

Over recent years the Government 
has undertaken a range of initiatives 
to improve the effectiveness and 
efficiency of Australia’s agricultural 
R&D, and to encourage rural 
industries to increase the total funds 
they direct to R&D. Total funds have 
increased four- or five-fold since 1983, 
to $95 million in 1987-88 and $125 
million in 1988-89. 

There is a need to keep fine-tuning 
the international and competitive 
direction of our R&D effort. To this 
end I initiated a wide-ranging study of 
R&D policies and strategies across the 
Primary Industries and Energy 
portfolio. 


Other direct assistance 


The Government is also addressing 
inadequacies in Australia’s rural mar- 
keting structure through the 
Innovative Agricultural Marketing 
Program (IAMP) and the Marketing 
Skills Program. Total expenditure on 
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these two programs is $25 million in 
the five years to 1990-91. 

The IAMP provides financial assist- 
ance to rural innovators to turn their 
innovative ideas into commercial 
opportunities, particularly in export 
markets. Over 100 projects have 
received funding to date. Products 
involved cover a wide range of rural- 
industry activity and include cut 
flowers, custard apples, tea-tree oils, 
mustard-seed oil and reptile skins. 
The value of increased exports as a 
result of projects funded is expected 
to be many times the government 
expenditure on the program. 

The Marketing Skills Program aims 
to improve the skills of people 
involved in or interested in export 
marketing through courses and 
centres of excellence being developed 
at tertiary institutions. These courses 
will focus on skills training in export 
marketing and international business. 


Statutory marketing authorities 
(SMAs) 


Since becoming minister I have 
been particularly concerned to ensure 
that the primary-industry statutory 
marketing authorities operate 
efficiently. Reforms have been intro- 
duced to make these authorities more 
commercial, flexible and accountable 
to the Parliament and to those who 
fund them. 

Changes in the international 
agribusiness environment have 
important implications for the future 
operations of the authorities. This is 
one of the issues being considered in 
a consultancy being undertaken for 
my department at the request of the 
Primary and Allied Industries Coun- 
cil. The report is to assess the 
adequacy of the existing organisation 
and infrastructure of Australian agri- 
cultural marketing in the light of 
international agribusiness trends. 

The report will be one of the inputs 
into a major review of SMA policies 
which the Government will be 
undertaking. 


Market development opportunities 


Before finishing, I would like 
briefly to refer to some other develop- 


ments which are relevant to the 
theme of this conference. 

Our wool industry is meeting the 
challenges of a changing international 
environment. It has invested substan- 
tial sums internationally in research 
and development, market development 
and promotion. It has maintained 
sales and leadership in the face of 
strong competition from man-made 
fibres. 

Australia has considerable advan- 
tage in further processing of wool, 
particularly in early-stage processing. 
These advantages include geographic 
proximity to the growing Asian textile 
manufacturers, the high cost of 
replacing aging processing plant in 
some traditional processing countries, 
notably Japan, and a favourable 
exchange rate. 

In the dairy industry the current 
marketing arrangements are encourag- 
ing further commercialisation and 
export orientation. Significant ration- 
alisation has occurred, particularly in 
Victoria. Bonlac and Murray 
Goulburn for example are now very 
large cooperatives each handling 
about one billion litres of milk annu- 
ally. Progress in New Sputh Wales 
and Queensland has been slower but 
there are proposals in both States for 
large-scale amalgamations of dairy 
cooperatives. 

These changes will put pressure on 
the long-standing management struc- 
tures in the industry. The challenge 
now is to develop new approaches to 
the management of the industry’s 
increasing commercialisation. 

The food-processing area provides 
the potential for increased value- 
added processing of coarse grains. A 
good example of this is the recent 
huge upsurge in demand for pro- 
cessed breakfast cereals made with oat 
bran, associated with its apparent ben- 
efits in lowering cholesterol levels. 
Increased demand, largely from the 
US, resulted in a tenfold increase in 
the price of oat bran during 1988. 

While the domestic market is the 
mainstay of the Australian wheat- 
processing industry , benefits could be 
gained by expanding into the inter- 
national marketplace. 

Australia already has a well- 
established starch/gluten industry pro- 


cessing around 300 000 to 400 000 
tonnes of wheat annually.-Exports of 
starch and gluten generate earnings of 
around $40 million annually and have 
been expanding, aided by investment 
by Australian firms in processing 
capacity in both the US and EC. 

Nevertheless, overall exports of pro- 
cessed cereal products are small, 
amounting to less than 5 per cent of 
the domestic industry’s annual turn- 
over. A particular issue here is the 
effect of our over-regulated wheat 
marketing and transport system. By 
imposing charges on growers and 
domestic buyers for services not used, 
this system significantly hampers the 
development of a value-adding industry. 

For example, Arnotts recently wrote 
to me to explain that over-regulation 
was resulting in soft wheat coming 
from Western Australia to New South 
Wales, because New South Wales soft- 
wheatgrowers are better off selling 
their wheat for stockfeed under the 
permit system. 

The same type of effects — only 
worse — arise from the most regu- 
lated industry of all — sugar. 

Export opportunities are also being 
developed for a wide range of non- 
traditional products. Many of these 
are receiving assistance through the 
IAMP. Apart from the examples 
already given, they include goat meat 
and fibre, carpet wool, forage products 
and a rapidly expanding grain-legume 
industry. New horticultural products 
are also well represented and include 
nashi fruit, processed kiwifruit and 
yellow-fleshed potatoes. 

Export of genetic material and rural 
services also offers prospects for growth. 

I have concentrated tonight on 
what the Government is doing to 
improve the environment facing Aus- 
tralian agribusiness. 

As a producer and exporter of a 
range of rural commodities, Australia 
has a successful track record. 

The changes facing Australian 
agribusiness in the coming years are 
likely to be significant, but evolution- 
ary rather than revolutionary. 

To guarantee a successful future, 
both our farm products and our 
agribusinesses will have to remain 
competitive by international 
standards. £i 
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Encouraging story 
for agriculture 


Speech by Mr Peter S. Field, 
Deputy Secretary, Department 
of Foreign Affairs and Trade, 
to the pastoral group 
conference of the Victorian 
Farmers’ Federation, in 
Melbourne, on April 18. 


t gives me great pleasure to 

address a body of farm represen- 
tatives — particularly at this time. For 
as far back as I can remember, how- 
ever, any address on international 
developments in agriculture has gen- 
erally been discouraging. This time it 
is a different story. 

Over recent years this story has 
started with the sober background of a 
world agricultural trading system 
hopelessly corrupted by the subsidy 
and protectionist policies of the gov- 
ernments of the industrial majors — 
the United States, the European Com- 
munities and Japan — followed by an 
exhortation to those governments to 
start the journey down the road to 
reform — a journey that will not only 
bestow benefits on their own econom- 
ies but will also give efficient pro- 
ducers like Australia a fair go on 
international markets. In the past it 
has not been possible to say when this 
journey would start, nor indeed 
whether it would start at all. Past 
negotiating efforts in the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, 
which is the only rule of law govern- 
ing world trade, are littered with the 
wreckage of failed efforts in the agri- 
cultural sector. Again, this time it is 
different. 

It is different because in this 
Uruguay Round of trade negotiations, 
through very vigorous efforts by Aus- 
tralia, the Australian-conceived Cairns 
Group and with the help of the 
United States, we have been able to 
keep agriculture firmly on the nego- 
tiating agenda. 

It is different because after a stand- 
off at the Montreal Mid-Term Review 
in December 1988, and three months 
of intensive consultation at ministerial 
and officials levels, trade negotiators 
have committed their governments to 
liberalise the conduct of world agri- 
cultural trade. 

At a meeting of the Trade Nego- 
tiations Committee of the Uruguay 
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Round (the highest steering group) in 
Geneva earlier this month, officials 
endorsed an interim agricultural nego- 
tiating framework that includes: first, 
a commitment to agricultural reform 
and the long-term objective of sub- 
stantial progressive reductions in agri- 
cultural support and protection; 
second, to achieve this outcome we 
are committed now to negotiate a new 
set of GATT rules which will disci- 
pline and support negotiated commit- 
ments to reduce government support 
and protection for agriculture; and, 
thirdly, there are some interim short- 
term commitments to freeze and 
cutback in 1990 current domestic and 
export support levels, including 
specific disciplines on market access 
and domestic support prices. 

These will keep the negotiating 
environment on an even keel during 
the remaining 20 months of the 
Uruguay Round negotiations. 

This is an historic event. Countries 
which hitherto have denied that their 
support and protection policies were 
causing any market disruption, and 
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he agenda of the Uruguay Round. 


which have rejected any international 
scrutiny over domestic policies, have 
accepted a negotiating agenda that 
will shape and modify domestic poli- 
cies in the years ahead. 


The April outcome 


Clearly the most fundamental step is 
the agreement that over the long haul 
there will be “substantial progressive 
reductions in (agricultural) support 
and protection”. 

We now have to negotiate the 
strengthened GATT rules and disci- 
plines to achieve this: for example, 
some constraint on export subsidies 
leading eventually to their prohibition. 
Further, the objective is to provide 
rules “equally applicable to all con- 
tracting parties”, thus aiming at 
removing the multitude of current 
exceptions and waivers from even the 
current lax rules. 

Additionally, we have to negotiate 
reductions in access barriers. For the 
first time the question of converting 
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CAP [the European Community’s 
Common Agricultural Policy] variable 
levies to more visible and predictable 
tariffs is also on the agenda. 

The first reduction in support and 
protection after the end of the round 
will take place in 1991. A work pro- 
gram and timetable has been agreed 
to guide the negotiations over the 
remainder of the round. 

There has also been an endorse- 
ment, as a long-term goal, to inter- 
nationally harmonise countries’ 
regulations dealing with human, ani- 
mal and plant health. Greater use will 
be made of appropriate international 
standards and sound scientific evi- 
dence, and there will be improve- 
ments in transparency and the 
consultation and dispute-settlement 
processes. 

Much of this language is heavily 
negotiated and is in GATTSPEAK. 
But for those who have been involved 
directly in the negotiations, and can 
decode the words, this must be seen 
as a very good outcome for Australia. 
An examination of proposals tabled by 
Australia and other Cairns Group 
countries over the past two years will 
reveal that the major elements of the 
group's approach have been incorpor- 
ated into the interim agreement. 

The Cairns Group has consistently 
argued for a comprehensive approach 
to long-term reform and in particular 
to a reform program involving 
undertakings from other governments 
to discipline policies which distort 
trade, namely market access, export 
subsidies, and internal support. These 
elements are included in the interim 
agreement, together with an agreed 
work program and timetable to guide 
the detailed negotiations which will be 
required over the remainder of the 
round. 

The other key demand of the 
Cairns Group was for short-term com- 
mitments, including a freeze on exist- 
ing subsidies, to take immediate 
effect, and an early cutback in sup- 
port. Both these elements, absent from 
the commitments launching this 
round, are also in the package. 

Not every aspect of the Cairns 
Group’s ambit claim was accepted. 
This is a negotiation and there are 
issues of great political sensitivity for 
other governments where commit- 
ments to cut farm support are 
involved. However, the agreement 
struck is one around which the Cairns 
Group is united and which the group 
endorses as a promising step towards 
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greater agricultural trade liberalisation. 

It does not mean the immediate dis- 
mantling of the CAP, or of United 
States import barriers or export sub- 
sidies on agriculture, or immediate 
liberalisation of Japanese and other 
north Asian markets. Indeed in recent 
days we have seen calls from United 
States Congressmen to maintain levels 
of export-enhancement program 
(EEP) against the EC. 

It does, however, clearly stress a 
new direction, which domestic policy 
makers in all contracting-party 
countries will have to recognise. It is 
a powerful blow for reason and sanity 
in policy making and will reinforce 
the efforts of those who have been 
trying to turn the tide. 

This agreement only signals the 
beginning of detailed negotiations. 
They will be the most difficult part of 
the round. 


Post-Montreal developments 


The Geneva interim agreement is 
important for what it may mean for a 
better future for agriculture. It is 
worth recalling that the first attempt 
to get such an agreement, last Decem- 
ber, in Montreal, failed. We risked 
failure again this time. 

There is no doubt that the failure 
of the Montreal meeting to reach 
agreement in agriculture itself had a 
profound effect on the subsequent 
negotiating environment. It did so 
because a number of countries, the 
Latin American members of the 
Cairns Group, refused to allow the 
other areas of the round to advance 
unless there was comparable progress 
on agriculture. 

The lesson that Montreal brought 
home to all participants was that agri- 
culture was the key to the success of 
the Uruguay Round. Not only did it 
promote a fuller appreciation of the 
need to address agriculture as the sec- 
tor of world trade most in need of 
reform. It also signalled that progress 
in other important areas of the nego- 
tiations could be stalled indefinitely 
without parallel progress on agri- 
culture. To prevent negotiations on 
trade in such sectors as services, intel- 
lectual property and manufactures 
would prejudice the areas of the 
round where progress was demanded 
by the industrial majors; threatening 
the entire round — and beyond that 
the multilateral system itself. 

Whether it was recognition of this 
conundrum, or the fresh approach 
brought to the Geneva processes by a 


new US Administration and a new EC 
Commission, the fact is that the first 
three months of this year saw more 
substantive negotiations on agriculture 
than in the previous two years. 
Arguably the principal catalyst has 
been the significant shift in the US 
position. 

The US approach to the Montreal 
meeting can best be described as “all 
or nothing”. It was the latter that we 
got. 

We were encouraged in the early 
months of the Bush Administration 
that the US was moving to a position 
more in line with that of the Cairns 
Group. The US dropped “elimin- 
ation” as its long-term objective for 
this round and signalled that it would 
discuss possible short-term 
undertakings without preconditions. 
There was and still is nothing wrong 
with the concept of eventual full lib- 
eralisation. Clearly it was not politi- 
cally tenable to expect countries to 
sign on that objective in advance. 

For the first time, pressure was 
placed on the EC to respond, expos- 
ing the shortcomings in its approach. 
The scene was set for real nego- 
tiations to begin. 

The businesslike atmosphere that 
characterised the negotiations in their 
final stages reflected the fact that the 
political will absent last December has 
been brought to bear on the process. 
The consequences of failing a second 
time were recognised on all sides. 

It has been an intense period of 
negotiation. Important bilateral dis- 
cussions took place between the US 
and EC particularly during the month 
of March. As the US and EC were 
clearly responsible for the Montreal 
impasse, we welcomed this dialogue as 
a sign of their intent to come to grips 
with the major negotiating issues. 
However, the Cairns Group made it 
clear that the Group’s objectives had 
to be taken into account and that a 
US-EC accommodation was not suf- 
ficient to guarantee a successful out- 
come on agriculture by April. We 
sought to reinforce with others the 
need to have the Cairns Group 
centrally involved in the negotiations 
on any final settlement. 

First, Prime Minister Hawke wrote 
to President Bush and key European 
leaders earlier this year urging the 
injection of greater flexibility and pol- 
itical will into the negotiations. 
Michael Duffy, as Cairns Group 
chairman, flew to Europe and the 
United States in February to start 


informal consultations with EC and 
US Cabinet level counterparts and 
GATT director-general Arthur Dunkel. 

This was followed up by a carefully 
timed Cairns Group ministerial meet- 
ing at Waitangi in New Zealand in 
March which sent a firm message to 
the other players that the group’s 
views needed to be fully taken into 
account. Senator Evans registered the 
Waitangi message with the principal 
negotiators during his visits to Europe 
and the US later that month. Fre- 
quent informal contact between Mr 
Duffy and the other key players also 
assisted in keeping our views to the 
fore as the negotiating boundaries 
emerged. 

I must say at this point that the role 
of the Cairns Group has been very 
encouraging. The solidarity of the 
group, which comprises such a wide 
range of countries, along with its pro- 
gressive but realistic approach to agri- 
cultural reform, earned it a place at 
the negotiating table with the US and 
the EC. The group’s place was 
cemented during the final stages of 
the negotiations earlier this month. 
The negotiating dynamic was such 
that the Cairns Group was actively 
engaged in all facets of the formal 
and informal process, including often 
in key trilateral meetings with the US 
and EC, and informal consultations 
with ... Arthur Dunkel. This level of 
participation is reflected in the out- 
come on agriculture in which the 
major elements of the Cairns Group 
approach have either been endorsed 
or earmarked for further negotiation. 


Implications 


The April agreement will have posi- 
tive short- and long-term implications 
for Australian farmers. 

The most immediate effect of short- 
term undertakings will be to provide a 
more stable political framework for 
the conduct of world agricultural 
trade over the next two years. 
Through the freeze, governments, 
particularly in the major industrialised 
countries, will be constrained in their 
Capacity to increase farm support even 
if prices were to fall. This should 
reinforce the position of those in each 
of these countries who have sought to 
modify the subsidy and trade- 
distorting idiocy of existing policies 
and damp down the potential for 
bilateral escalation of disputes 
poisoning the round. It will help to 
secure existing tentative reform-policy 
measures in place. 


In addition, the 1990 cutback com- 
mitment offers the prospect of a mod- 
est reduction in overall support levels 
before the end of the round. 

Over the long term, the agreement 
reinforces the capacity of the Uruguay 
Round to deliver comprehensive 
reform of agricultural trade and the 
progressive withdrawal of government 
intervention in the marketplace. It 
offers the prospect of substantial 
improvements in market-access oppor- 
tunities and progressive reductions in 
the use of trade-distorting subsidies. 
Concerted multilateral action of this 
kind promises measurably higher aver- 
age returns to efficient producers over 
the longer term, along with a less pro- 
nounced “boom/bust” agricultural 
cycle. 

This last point requires some elab- 
oration. Some may view my news of 
prospective reform as marginal, even 
irrelevant, in view of the current 
buoyant conditions in many agricul- 
tural markets. Prices on world agricul- 
tural markets are stronger on average 
than at any time in the 1980s; returns 
to efficient producers are unusually 
high; and the forecasts for the closing 
period of this decade remain optimis- 
tic. Why then the urgency for agricul- 
tural reform? 

The reasons behind the current 
upswing offer some answers. The 
Australian Bureau of Agricultural and 
Resource Economics reports that sus- 
tained worldwide economic growth is 
a major driving force behind the 
strong performance of primary com- 
modities since 1986. Firm demand for 
many commodities has coincided with 
constrained supply capacity to create 
low stocks and high prices. No doubt 
the North American drought has also 
played a major part in exaggerating 
current trends. No-one of course 
expects this situation to last. Current 
high prices can be expected over time 
to elicit a positive response, inevitably 
turning the cycle downwards again. 
We have seen all this before. 

I am not telling this audience any- 
thing new when I say that world agri- 
culture tracks a cyclical path. But it is 
a key point in understanding why we 
need to secure agricultural reform’ 
now. Despite the wishful thinking of 
a number of governments, principally 
those in the European Community, 
the current upturn in markets has a 
largely cyclical base and cannot be 
attributed to better management or 
more responsive agricultural policies 
in the industrial majors. In fact the 
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rigidity of policy settings has probably 
made the upswing more pronounced 
than it would otherwise have been. 

I find it irritating when I hear 
European policy makers complain 
about producers such as Australia 
expanding production at a time when 
European Governments are battling to 
keep a lid on supply induced by arti- 
ficially high domestic price supports. 
Such comments reflect a fundamental 
failure to understand the difference 
between open and closed agricultural 
systems. Our largely open system 
requires that we follow the market, 
adjusting production decisions as 
prices dictate, and accepting the fluc- 
tuations in returns from the higher or 
lower prices which the market 
delivers. Our farmers have to back 
their own judgements — if you 
increase production you live with the 
consequences. 

European farmers on the other 
hand respond to prices set by the EC 
Commission and member States — 
prices quite unrelated to the world 
marketplace. Europeans do not wish 
to acknowledge that all governments 
do not similarly set market signals — 
that other governments cannot, and 
have no wish to, control production. 
Similar distorted perspectives on “fair 
competition” in agriculture are evi- 
dent in many United States agricul- 
tural programs, while the Japanese 
claim some exemption on the grounds 
that they do not indulge in export 
subsidisation. 

I would not be giving the full story 
if I did not acknowledge the progress 
made in some countries in initiating 
reform even if, as in the European 
Community, reform has been driven 
by budgetary concerns rather than a 
desire for fundamental changes in the 
system itself. There has been success, 
for example, in curbing EC milk pro- 
duction, although it has required the 
introduction of quotas on production 
to do it. Similar efforts are being 
made, unsuccessfully as it happens, in 
the cereals sector through modifi- 
cation of domestic price-support poli- 
cies. Sheepmeat subsidies within the 
EC on the other hand continue to 
grow exponentially. Significant market 
liberalisation has begun in Japan’s 
beef sector. Some reduction in US tar- 
get prices for cereals is taking place 
but sugar and meat markets continue 
to be distorted by access barriers 
and/or price supports. 

Reforms taken unilaterally will not, 
however, deliver the kind of predict- 
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able, fair and open agricultural 
trading system we are seeking. Despite 
all the evidence suggesting that agri- 
cultural reform is in the national self- 
interest, we have seen how reluctant 
countries can be in embarking on a 
reform program in the absence of 
reciprocal or matching reforms by 
others. The very diversity of the pro- 
grams and support measures by which 
support is delivered by contracting 
parties adds an additional compli- 
cation to such negotiations. 

It is clear therefore that far- 
reaching reforms will only be secured 
through concerted multilateral action. 
Reductions of support and protection 
need to be achieved by tackling the 
specific policy instruments that lie at 
the heart of trade-distorting agricul- 
tural regimes, and by enshrining those 
reforms in a more liberal and 
strengthened GATT system. 

The results for low-cost farmers, 
such as those operating in Australia, 
should be higher and more stable 
prices and greater and more predict- 
able access to markets. 


Conclusion 


Anybody familiar with the history of 
agricultural trade negotiations will 
recognise the significance of this 
interim agricultural agreement. In my 
experience it is the most progressive 
and comprehensive commitment to 
change to emerge from agricultural 
talks. 

Most importantly this is the first 
time that a commitment has been 
given in GATT negotiations to nego- 
tiate the reform of the main instru- 
ments of agricultural support. These 
include the hitherto sacrosanct vari- 
able import-levy and export-restitution 
mechanisms of the EC’s CAP, the US 
EEP and deficiency-payment regimes, 
and Japan’s formidable array of access 
impediments. 

The roots of this quite dramatic 
shift in approach no doubt lie in the 
cumulative abrasive effects of existing 
trade-distorting protectionist policies. 

Recognition of these problems by 
the industrial majors is a necessary but 
not sufficient condition for progress 
on agriculture. The US-EC agricul- 
tural trade war has diminished the 
scope for meaningful bilateral sol- 
utions, and agricultural issues have 
spilled over into the front line of 
US-Japan disputes. This is why the 
multilateral negotiations are so 
important and why the Cairns Group 
represents such a critical ingredient. 
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Multilateral solutions, encouraged by 
an independent third voice, should 
provide a way out for the US and EC 
from the complexities of the trans- 
Atlantic agricultural trade war. If 
existing GATT rules have proved 
inadequate as an avenue for solving 
these problems a fresh start may allow 
the commencement of mutual dis- 
armament. Imbalances in levels of 
protection and subsidy make this a 
formidable task. 

The Cairns Group is an important 
new element in the Uruguay Round. 
But its role has sometimes been 
wrongly characterised solely as that of 
a peacemaker. Peace at any cost is 
certainly not the group’s objective. 
Rather its cohesiveness, along with its 
constructive and realistic proposals, 
has added an important dimension to 
the negotiations. Significantly for 
countries such as Australia, the influ- 
ence of the Cairns Group has demon- 
strated that smaller players with 
legitimate trading interests and a 
disciplined approach can secure posi- 
tive results from multilateral 
negotiations. 

Let me conclude, however, on a 
more sober note. We have secured 
some potentially useful political com- 
mitment to short-term disciplines. 
And we have a negotiating framework 
with the capacity to deliver a pro- 
gressively deregulated agricultural 
trading regime. This is indeed a 
watershed agreement. But the hard 
work lies ahead. The details of the 
roadmap need to be filled in over the 
next 20 months to delineate exactly 
how far reform will take us, and how 
various policy instruments can be 
disciplined. 

I should also say at this point that 
while we see the most comprehensive 
approach to opening up markets and 
eliminating unfair competition as 
being through the multilateral frame- 
work, we have already had encourag- 
ing success in bilateral negotiations, 
notably with Japan on its beef-import 
regime. That result, negotiated in col- 
laboration with the United States, has 
secured measurable benefits for Aus- 
tralian farmers, and will continue to 
do so. We hope that the Japanese beef 
deal will provide a model for other 
bilateral access negotiations, for 
example with Korea. We would see 
this sort of bilateral outcome con- 
ditioning, and being conditioned by, 
our multilateral efforts. 

Progress on agriculture will also be 
conditioned by progress in other areas 


of negotiation and vice versa. Unilat- 
eral efforts in Australia to transform 
our economy and reduce levels of pro- 
tection enhance our negotiating cre- 
dentials as never before. Credits for 
such unilateral actions can be claimed 
during the negotiations. 

Complex issues such as agreement 
on the question of how to measure 
the distortions created by agricultural 
policies, and how the answers can be 
used in the negotiations, will be 
required. New GATT rules and disci- 
plines to govern the conduct of agri- 
cultural trade will need to be worked 
out. The negotiations will also have to 
ensure that cuts in farm support are 
seen to be equitable. The starting 
point should be that governments 
which have created the greatest distor- 
tions should make the greatest adjust- 
ments. Some will try to exempt 
themselves from the new commit- 
ments on emotional non-economic 
food-security grounds. We cannot 
allow such concepts to provide yet 
again another loophole from the 
responsibilities of living up to inter- 
nationally agreed rules. 

Fair traders like Australia have had 
to accept an unfair share of the 
adjustment to corrupted agricultural 
markets not of our making and will be 
looking for an outcome that redresses 
this imbalance. Not surprisingly 
others will contest this view. 

Australia in collaboration with its 
Cairns Group colleagues will need to 
develop further approaches to the cru- 
cial issues and stay at the cutting edge 
of negotiations. Our contributions will 
have an important impact on the final 
Uruguay Round outcome on agri- 
culture. As Michael Duffy, who has a 
unique way of saying these things, 
would say, until recently we had no 
score on the board; we are now six 
goals up at half-time; but the lead has 
to be consolidated in the second half. 

At the end of the day, however, it is 
the major industrialised countries, 
which are primarily responsible for 
the disarray in agricultural markets, 
which will have to make the greatest 
changes to existing policies, and 
therefore have the power to agree to 
change the shape of the multilateral 
framework in which agricultural trade 
will take place in the last years of this 
century and into the 21st century. We 
will be doing what we can to ensure 
that they get it right and that Aus- 
tralia and Australian farmers benefit 
from the improvements in the 
multinational trading environment. 
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Meeting challenge 
of climate change 


Statement made by the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and Trade, Senator Gareth 
Evans, on March 12. 
A path-breaking declaration 
which sets out important new 
principles to meet the challenge posed 
by changes to the global atmosphere 
was adopted by a summit meeting of 
world leaders in the Hague on March 
ii 

The Prime Ministers of the Nether- 
lands, France and Norway jointly con- 
vened the conference of 24 Heads of 
State and Government and their rep- 
resentatives to agree on ways to com- 
bat global climate change, commonly 
known as the greenhouse effect. 

The Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and Trade, Senator Evans, represented 
the Prime Minister, Mr Bob Hawke, 
at the meeting. 

The Declaration of the Hague, 
signed by the leaders or representa- 
tives of all the participating countries, 
is designed to give political impetus to 
urgent international efforts to counter 
climate change and to chart a pro- 
gram of innovative measures to deal 


with the unprecedented global threat. 
These measures include: 





Development, within the United 
Nations framework, of new powers 
(if necessary through a new organis- 
ation) to combat further global 
warming of the atmosphere, build- 
ing on existing instruments such as 
the Montreal Protocol on the ozone 
layer and the work of the UN 
Environment Program/World 
Meteorological Organisation 
Intergovernmental Panel on Cli- 
mate Change. 

The capacity to undertake the necess- 
ary studies in this area, to develop 
new instruments and standards and 
to ensure compliance with those 
standards. 

Fair and equitable assistance to com- 
pensate countries bearing an abnor- 
mal or special burden as a result of 
decisions taken to protect the 
atmosphere, especially where their 
responsibility for atmospheric degra- 
dation has been marginal. 


The Declaration of the Hague 
urges all States to join in the develop- 


ment of legal instruments to 
implement these principles, and the 
participating Governments agreed to 
initiate the necessary action with the 
UN. 

Senator Evans, in his statement to 
the formal session of the meeting (text 
below), said that Australia accepted a 
firm and irrevocable commitment to 
work for the practical implementation 
of the declaration. 

Australia played a major role 
behind the scenes in securing agree- 
ment on the text of the declaration by 
all the participating Governments. In 
the day-long negotiating session on 
March 10 preceding the formal sum- 
mit, Australia proposed language 
which resolved differences among del- 
egations on key sections of the declar- 
ation, especially the nature of any 
new authority and the issues of com- 
pensation and enforcement standards. 


Climate change and protection of 
the atmosphere 


Address by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth 
Evans, at the summit meeting held at 
the Hague on March 10 and ll. 


This summit conference is the 
highest-level gathering of inter- 
national leaders so far to address what 
is rapidly looming as the biggest prob- 
lem, and the biggest challenge, faced 
by man in this or any other age — 
extraordinary changes, induced by 
man, which appear to be occurring in 
the composition of the earth’s atmos- 
phere, and the impact of those 
changes on the nature and quality of 
life itself on this planet. 

The declaration we are adopting 
this afternoon is eloquent testament to 
our determination, as a representative 
group of the nations of this earth, to 
act promptly and effectively to meet 
that challenge, stimulated and 
prompted as we have been by the 
leaders of the Netherlands, France 
and Norway, who are much to be 
commended for their initiative in 
organising this meeting. 

We know from all the scientific evi- 
dence accumulated to date that some- 
thing is happening to upset the fragile 
and delicate atmospheric balance on 
which so much of life as we know it 
depends, and that what is happening 
has the potential to fundamentally 
impact on sea levels, agriculture, 
energy use, the shape of sustainable 
development generally, and indeed all 
the networks of international econ- 


omic and political relations that are 
built on these realities. 

We do not of course know, at this 
stage, in the degree of detail and with 
the degree of confidence we would 
like, just what is happening, and just 
how far-reaching those impacts will 
be: the evidence of harm that has 
occurred to date is in some respects 
inconclusive, and in many respects the 
scientific jury is still out. But the 
problem is that by the time that the 
jury finally returns its verdict, the 
damage to our planet may be 
irreversible. 

So the time to recognise the enor- 
mity of the problem, and to make a 
global response to it, is not in one or 
two or three decades’ time, when the 
scientific evidence will be complete 
and irrefutable: the time to act is now. 

The course charted by this declar- 
ation is in many ways a long and tor- 
tuous one. The principles and 
prescriptions in it are not self- 
executing: they involve new inter- 
national legal regimes — both of a 
framework and more detailed kind — 
they involve new processes and new 
and reshaped institutional mechan- 
isms, all of which will require a pro- 
tracted course of negotiation to bring 
about. 


While those negotiations are being 
set in train there is, of course, much 
that we can and should continue to be 
doing, including: 

Allocating scientific resources, and 
research priorities, so as to resolve 
as quickly as possible the remaining 
areas of scientific uncertainty; 

Actively becoming involved in, and 
supporting, the vital work of the 
UNEP/WMO Intergovernmental 
Panel on Climate Change; 

Actively promoting universal adher- 
ence to the 1987 Montreal Protocol 
on the Ozone Layer and working to 
tighten its standards still further; 
and also 

Acting domestically, as Australia has 
done, to apply standards and time- 
tables for such matters as CFC 
[chlorofluorocarbon] phase-out, that 
are more stringent than those set by 
the international instruments. 


In acting now and over the long 
haul ahead in all the ways this declar- 
ation calls upon — and commits — 
us to doing, it is important to appreci- 
ate the enormity of the burden that 
we are called upon to share. And it is 
very important to recognise in particu- 
lar that it is the responsibility of the 
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developed world to shoulder a con- 
siderable proportion of that burden for 
the developing world. 

There are going to be costs 
involved, quite possibly massive costs, 
in meeting the new environmental 
responsibilities that are going to be 
forced upon us if the world as we 
know it is to survive, and the develop- 
ing countries — trying as they are to 
cope with massive and longstanding 
existing social deprivation — cannot 
be expected to share this burden alone 
and unaided. The adjustment burden 
will have to be equitably shared by all 
of us, and in a way that recognises the 
interconnection of this problem with 


all the other problems — of inter- 
national trade, debt, development and 
equity — that press upon so many 
members of our international 
community. 

So the problems we face, here and 
elsewhere, are enormous, and there 
are no quick and easy fixes available. 
But the importance of today’s summit 
conference is that it demonstrates how 
so much of the world’s leadership is 
prepared to face up to, and give a 
lead in resolving, what may prove to 
be the biggest problem the world has 
ever faced. 

Australia’s signature of the Hague 
Declaration today is a demonstration 


of our firm and irrevocable commit- 
ment to work with every other mem- 
ber of the international community to 
protect the global atmosphere in all 
the ways mapped out in this path- 
breaking document. There could be 
no greater global cause in which to 
join, and no more memorable 
occasion on which to do so than that 
created by our host country here today. 


The Declaration of the Hague was 
published as full-page advertisement 
in the The Weekend Australian of 
April 1-2. The advertisement is 
reproduced on Pages 144 and 145 of 
this issue. 





Government sets up 
greenhouse research 


Statement made by the Prime 
Minister, Mr Bob Hawke, on 
April 6. 


he Government has decided on 
a national program for respond- 

ing to the global threat posed by the 
greenhouse effect. 

The Government’s strategy involves 
a research-oriented program of action 
in the first instance. A great deal has 
yet to be learned about the green- 
house effect, its timing and impact on 
different countries and regions. We 
cannot sit and wait until the effects of 
global warming are upon us and then 
start working out how we should deal 
with them. Modelling of those effects 
must start in earnest immediately so 
that we are in a position to anticipate 
and deal with the greenhouse effect. 

To ensure that the Government is 
provided with accurate and timely 
advice, a National Greenhouse Advis- 


ory Committee of up to six experts 
will be appointed. 

A key task for this committee will 
be to provide advice on priority areas 
for further greenhouse research and 
set objectives for a dedicated-research 
grants scheme. The committee will 
also have the important role of pro- 
moting public understanding of green- 
house issues. 

To give effect to the first stage of 
the Government’s strategy, $7.8 mil- 
lion will be provided between now 
and June 30, 1990, for greenhouse 
research and policy support. 

The bulk of the funding, $5.54 mil- 
lion, will be directed to the Common- 
wealth Scientific and Industrial 
Research Organisation and the Bureau 
of Meteorology to enable full advan- 
tage to be taken of existing expertise 
and to build on work already done. 
This will provide an important first 
instalment of the national greenhouse 
research program. 

Other elements of the funding will 
enable: 


Australia to maintain its close associ- 
ation with the World Climate 
Impact Studies Program being 
undertaken by the United Nations 
Environment Program; 


The Academy of Science to assist the 
International Geosphere-Biosphere 
Program, which studies the physi- 
cal, chemical and biological pro- 
cesses that regulate the total earth 
system; and 

The establishment of a comprehensive 
national climate program linked 
into the World Meteorological 
Organisation’s World Climate Pro- 
gram and the second World Climate 
Conference in 1990 to be 
examined. 


Greenhouse cannot be dismissed as 
just another environmental problem. 
It has the potential to change funda- 
mentally within a single lifetime the 
way all nations and peoples live and 
work. 

It clearly signals that we must 
reassess the way in which we use the 
earth’s resources. 

Through the Government’s pro- 
gram for dealing with the twin prob- 
lems of the greenhouse effect and 
ozone-layer depletion we are putting 
Australia at the forefront of inter- 
national efforts to protect the earth’s 
fragile natural environment. a 








Foreign-policy 
priorities 


The Roy Milne Memorial 
Lecture 1989, delivered by 
the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Senator 
Gareth Evans, to the 
Australian Institute of 
International Affairs, in 
Melbourne, on April 27. 

y focus tonight is on change 


M and priorities. It is a com- 


monplace to say that the world is 
changing, and that Australia must 
adjust to those changes. But we do not 
pause as often as we should to scruti- 
nise just how, from our perspective, 
the world zs changing; nor do we con- 
sider, as often or as carefully as we 
should, how our foreign policy might 
seek not only to react to, but to influ- 
ence, those changes. 

If the essence of a sound foreign 
policy is the intelligent anticipation of 
change, as Gough Whitlam nicely 
used to put it, then to what kind of 
changes should we now be respond- 
ing, and in what way? It is these large 
questions that I want to address tonight. 

On an earlier occasion* I sought to 
spell out in some detail, and in a 
sense as a prelude to this lecture, the 
underlying dynamics of foreign-policy 
decision-making as they appeared to 
me. The basic elements of such 
decision-making involve, in my per- 
ception, first, the precise identification 
of applicable Australian interests; then 
the assessment of available opportun- 
ities for pursuing those interests, 
taking into account not only relevant 
national assets — economic, political, 
military or whatever — but also prac- 
tical constraints, both international 
and domestic; and finally, the devising 
and management of strategies in the 
light of these considerations, with pri- 
orities being determined having 
regard not only to the importance of 
the interests at stake, but the realistic 
chances of advancing them. 





*“ Australia's Place in the World: The Dynamics 
of Foreign Policy Decision-Making”, address to 
ANU Strategic and Defence Studies Centre 
bicentennial conference, December 6, 1988. To 
be published in Desmond Ball (ed.), Australia 
and the World: Prologue and Prospects 
(forthcoming). 


Appreciating all this, and acting 
accordingly, does I think help to 
ensure discipline and coherence in 
foreign-policy formulation and 
implementation. But to say as much is 
really only to lay bare the procedural 
bones. Tonight I want to put some 
flesh on those bones by addressing not 
only the process of Australian foreign- 
policy formulation, but its substantive 
content in the face of the world as we 
now find it. 


The changing international scene 


What, then, is the current lie of the 
land — the topography of inter- 
national relations? I would describe it, 
in general terms, as becoming less 
ideological, more pragmatic, increas- 
ingly interdependent and, in import- 
ant respects, multipolar. There are 
four features of that landscape, some 
of quite recent origin, which are par- 
ticularly significant from an Aus- 
tralian perspective: viz, the changing 
East-West environment, the move 
toward globalism, the continuing 
width of the North-South divide, and 
the economic dynamism of the Asia- 
Pacific region. 


East-West relations. True, what you 
see depends on where you stand. If 
you are a dissident in Tibet, a demo- 
cratic multiracialist in Fiji, an Irish 
republican or a Basque nationalist — 
or, indeed, if you are Mr Salman 
Rushdie — you may wonder whether 
ideological confrontation is declining. 
It is unfortunately true that ethnic 
and religious prejudice seem to have 
increased as the dogma of the Cold 
War has declined: evidence, perhaps, 
of mankind’s insatiable instinct to find 
something to fight about. 

Ideology has not been removed as a 
motivating force in the affairs of 
nations. But we are witnessing a 
decline in the hostility with which 
communist systems have viewed capl- 
talist systems. And from a global per- 
spective, it is this decline that has 
marked the 1980s and has produced a 
more positive atmosphere for inter- 
national relations generally. Each 
superpower has discovered limits to its 
power: not just in Vietnam and 
Afghanistan, where they learned that 
military solutions have limited appli- 
cations, but also in the crucial matter 
of economic performance. 

In this the Soviet Union has some- 
thing in common with the rest of the 
countries of the communist world. All 
have been unable to deliver the goods 
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in One important aspect or another. 
Whether small, like Cuba and Laos, 
or medium-sized, like the East Euro- 
peans and Vietnam, or large, like the 
USSR and the People’s Republic of 
China, each has had to acknowledge 
to some degree the utility of private 
ownership, competition and a market 
economy. 

At the same time, the exemplar of 
the Western model, the United States, 
has progressively lost its relative post- 
war economic dominance. This is not 
because the Western model has 
proved wanting but, on the contrary, 
because it has been skilfully adapted 
by others who have begun to perform 
better than the US. And it is also 
because in the years following World 
War II the United States had the stra- 
tegic vision and generosity to encour- 
age the economic development of 
Europe and Japan. 

In speaking of the relative decline 
of the Soviet Union and the United 
States we need to be realistic. In a 
strategic sense, the world is still pri- 
marily a bipolar world, in that the 
main game continues to be the 
relationship between the two full-scale 
global nuclear powers. There is a one- 
to-one relationship between them that 
they do not have with anyone else and 
no other power can have with either 
of them. 

In particular, we need to be scepti- 
cal about the view that the United 
States is a victim of “imperial 
overstretch” because of some 
similarities that can be discerned with 
the decline of imperial Britain or 
Spain or (especially in the bicentenary 
of the French Revolution) with 
France in the 1780s. The rise of US 
international debt and the increase in 
its budget deficits are a cause of con- 
cern. I want to emphasise, however, 
that the global power of the United 
States cannot be assessed in economic 
terms alone. And even in purely econ- 
omic terms there 1s room for argu- 
ment, because clearly the United 
States will remain for many years to 
come the largest national economy in 
the world, and critically important to 
the health of the global economy. 
And such a huge market with such a 
vast appetite for consumption has 
enormous capacity for change and 
renewal. 

Moreover, the United States is a 
political and cultural power in a way 
that the USSR is not. Indeed, if a 
straight comparison with the USSR is 
attempted, the effort quickly becomes 
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unproductive, as one finds the United 
States — with the important excep- 
tion of the broad strategic balance, 
where there is rough parity — is 
incomparably ahead in virtually all 
instances. 

If one turns to the other potential 
claimants for superpower status the 
same lack of comparable breadth is 
apparent. Japan is a global economic 
and financial superpower, but with 
limited political, cultural or military 
projection. China is a vast aggregation 
of people with a regional, not global, 
political, cultural and military capacity 
for a long time yet. The same is true 
of India. The European Community, 
if it eventually achieves complete 
union, would be a potential super- 
power of comparable dimension to the 
United States, but it is at this stage 
not a comparable political and mili- 
tary unit. 

In the long term, perhaps the US 
will follow the rhythms of history and 
go the way of all other dominant 
powers. But how long is long term? 
The most practical analysis, I suggest, 
is this: for the rest of this century we 
can expect the US-USSR bipolar 
relationship to remain the core of the 
central strategic balance. But we can 
also expect that, increasingly, the cen- 
tral strategic balance will not domi- 
nate and determine the agenda of 
international relations as it has in the 
past. Global security will continue to 
pivot on the fulcrum of the US-Soviet 
military balance and nuclear deter- 
rence, but confrontation will be 
muted. Other powers will play 
increasingly significant roles in the 
resolution, or prolongation, of particu- 
lar conflicts: it is notable, for example, 
how much the current moves to 
resolve the Cambodian situation have 
been driven by the USSR-China 
rapprochement, with the US very 
much a bystander. And at the same 
time we can expect international 
economic issues to assume greater 
importance in the international 
agenda, as increasing economic inter- 
dependence brings new problems in 
its train. 

For 40 years, strategic and ideologi- 
cal hostility between the US and the 
USSR permeated all international life. 
It threatened nuclear war. It also 
meant that almost every issue — 
whether a regional conflict, the role 
of the United Nations, preferred 
models of economic development, 
humane treatment of refugees, or the 
definition of human rights — became 
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enmeshed in the central contest. 

The change we are experiencing is 
that the USSR, which for 70 years has 
asserted the intrinsic superiority of its 
system and the inevitable conflict with 
capitalism, leading to its defeat and 
banishment from the stage of history, 
has now proclaimed — or at least its 
currently most influential voices are 
proclaiming — that its view of the 
world is no longer dominated by con- 
ceptions of class war and capitalism’s 
defeat. What now zs its guiding philos- 
ophy is not clear. Whether global 
interdependence — a major theme in 
Gorbachev’s public statements — 
turns out to be a guiding principle of 
Soviet policy in practice remains to be 
seen. But the negative, aggressive 
assumptions with which Moscow pre- 
viously faced the Western world have 
been removed. And in Eastern Eur- 
ope, in Hungary and Poland, we are 
seeing signs of independence and 
pluralism which Gorbachev has 
encouraged and which are quite 
breathtaking when viewed against the 
crude but diligently enforced prin- 
ciples of the Brezhnev doctrine. 

Naturally, prudence is called for in 
assessing such dramatic declarations. 
It was Nikita Khrushchev 30 years 
ago who proclaimed an era of 
“coexistence”, from which he assumed 
the USSR would emerge triumphant 
and the West would be “buried”. We 
ask for deeds to match the words. But 
we must also acknowledge and draw 
encouragement from the fact that 
there have been deeds in arms con- 
trol, in human rights, and in regional 
conflicts. 

If this trend continues — and | 
acknowledge that the “if” is very 
important — the consequences are of 
major significance. It removes the 
central organising principle of the 
post-war world, where two armed 
camps, defined by their adherence to 
opposing ideologies, confronted each 
other, and the rest of the world and 
many of its problems were relegated 
to a secondary importance. It will 
increase the chances of resolution of 
many regional conflicts; give real 
hope for major progress towards arms 
control and disarmament; and allow 
the world to turn its attention to other 
massive and pressing social, economic 
and political problems. 

The US response to the Soviet 
change is — like that change — itself 
still evolving. An election year and 
the transition to a new administration 
has lent a note of caution — not to 


mention considerable delay — to the 
United States’ assessment. But it is 
one of several remarkable features of 
this remarkable era in international 
relations that arguably the most anti- 
communist and anti-Soviet US Presi- 
dent of all time has bequeathed to 
President Bush the best working 
relationship with Moscow since World 
War II. President Reagan’s willing- 
ness, in the last years of his Presi- 
dency, to explore the nature of 
Gorbachev’s policies has appropriated 
most of the glamour attached to the 
breakthrough in relations between the 
superpowers. George Bush has to 
shoulder the less dramatic task of test- 
ing the new atmosphere in practical 
ways, and of developing effective US 
policy responses. 

The Americans struck me, during 
my visit to Washington last month, as 
hopeful, yet wary. They are certainly 
not in a hurry to embrace the new 
Soviet Union. They will want to be 
sure that Gorbachev’s reforms prevail. 
They will want to ensure that 
America’s national interests are pro- 
tected in this swiftly changing scen- 
ario. And their approach to specific 
arms-control issues, such as a START 
[strategic arms-reduction talks] agree- 
ment, will continue to be based on a 
hard-headed reading of how things 
are now, not how they may be further 
down the track. Yet, like all of us, the 
United States is irresistibly drawn 
towards the promise of the decline of 
confrontation in superpower relations, 
because it offers a more peaceful and 
a more prosperous world. 


Globalism. Associated with this 
fresh prospect in East-West relations is 
a move towards “globalism”, brought 
about not by the vision of “one world” 
which inspired the proponents of 
world government, but by the drive of 
the financial markets and advances in 
science and technology, especially in 
computers, communications and infor- 
mation systems. Capital has become 
much more mobile, as have 
entrepreneurial and professional skills. 
We are one world now in the sense 
that information is widely dispersed 
and instantly available on a global 
basis. Also an increasing range of 
issues — such as the greenhouse 
effect and depletion of the ozone 
layer, AIDS [acquired immune 
deficiency syndrome], narcotics, and 
terrorism — have been added to 
established issues, such as refugees, 
famine and control of nuclear 





weapons, as problems which can only 
be dealt with effectively by cooper- 
ation on a global scale. 

It is one of the curiosities of this 
globalism that, at the very time that 
East-West relations are breaking down 
barriers and interdependence is 
becoming so obviously a requirement 
of intelligent self-interest, protection- 
ism in various guises remains so 
firmly embedded in countries’ trading 
behaviour. Economic inward-thinking 
is as old-fashioned as trench warfare, 
yet it persists in the most advanced 
industrial societies. As a politician I 
recognise the constituency pressures 
only too well. Yet, for all the current 
strength on the ground of the 
“managed-trade” argument, it is mani- 
festly irrational in the sense of being 
against all experience and theoretical 
knowledge to yearn after autarky in 
an increasingly interdependent world. 


North-South divide. Another theme 
in current international relations, 
which is at least as significant as 
changes in East-West relations or the 
increase in globalism, but which 
regrettably seems to have gone quite 
out of fashion in Western countries, is 
the North-South divide. 

Even if the situation is more com- 
plex than it used to be, with some 
countries over the last few years show- 
ing signs of breaking out of the cycle 
of deprivation and dependence in 
which they once seemed permanently 
entrapped, there is a continuing mass- 
ive disparity of wealth and oppor- 
tunity between developed and 
developing countries, and this con- 
tinues to be a moral black spot for 
nations which pride themselves on a 
sense of justice, equity and opportunity. 

It is also deeply against our interest. 
The deprivation of the poorest 
countries is combined with a growing 
sense that the rules of the inter- 
national game are stacked against 
them. We all know that prolonged 
and seemingly intractable social and 
economic injustice breed friction and 
often hostility within and among 
nations. We know that lack of econ- 
omic development in the Third World 
also means a loss of potential markets 
for developed countries. And we all 
know the potential consequences for 
the world financial system of massive 
debt failure. It is not only unwise, but 
morally unacceptable, to place all 
these problems in the too-hard basket. 

We are all straining to produce 


more in a competitive world. But pro- 
duction without consumption is a 
recipe for disaster. Improvement in 
living standards in the developing 
world is as critical for the success of a 
global economy in the 21st century as 
was the improvement of living stan- 
dards of Americans, in the 19th and 
early 20th century, to the discovery of 
the mass market and the consequent 
growth of the American economy. 


Asia-Pacific dynamism. The final 
international trend to which I wish to 
refer is the emergence of the Asia- 
Pacific region as the most economi- 
cally dynamic in the world. Since the 
end of the Vietnam war, the econ- 
omic growth of this region has been 
phenomenal. Moreover, its vitality is 
outward-looking. The proportion of its 
gross national product dependent on 
trade is high and its strategic dispo- 
sition is by and large open and dis- 
persed, rather than driven by 
groupings or blocs. 

The centre of gravity of world pro- 
duction has already shifted from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific. The Asia- 
Pacific region as a whole, including 
North America, generates more than 
one-third of the world’s trade, and is 
likely in the next decade to create 
more than half the world’s economic 
output. Per-capita incomes are grow- 
ing quickly, and in countries like 
Singapore and Hong Kong already 
rival the lower-income European 
countries. More than half of 
Australia’s exports and nearly half our 
imports are directed to or sourced 
from our western Pacific neighbours. 
Seven of Australia’s 10 largest markets 
can be found there. About a quarter 
of the total foreign investment in Aus- 
tralia has come from the western 
Pacific region, and almost one-fifth of 
Australia’s total investment overseas is 
located there. 

The region is politically, culturally 
and militarily diverse. If one considers 
the distinctive roles of just a few resi- 
dent nations — Japan, China, India, 
Indonesia, Vietnam — and the econ- 
omic potential of just a few more — 
South Korea, Taiwan, Thailand and 
Singapore — it is obvious that, if- this 
is a distinct region, it is one in which 
diversity is paramount. 

These elements of dynamism, diver- 
sity and openness lend a strongly 
pragmatic flavour to the region. It has 
its share of regional conflict, terri- 
torial disputes and political disagree- 
ments. But the desire for growth and 
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prosperity is the more compelling and 
significant force. It is no exaggeration 
to say that economic aspirations today 
constitute the primary dynamic of 
both domestic and external policies in 
the Asia-Pacific region. 

In general, the recent improve- 
ments in the US-Soviet relationship 
have not so far been reflected in the 
Asia-Pacific region to the same extent 
as in Europe. In large part this 
reflects the multipolar nature of our 
region. US-Soviet competition has 
been an important axis around which 
Asia-Pacific security issues have been 
defined since World War II. But, 
unlike Europe, it has not been the 
only axis. 

Another reason why the flow-on 
effect of improving East-West 
relations has been somewhat muted in 
the Asia-Pacific region is that 
Gorbachev’s Asia-Pacific agenda is 
still largely unclear. Nor has 
Gorbachev shown on Asia-Pacific 
issues that sure touch and flair which 
have characterised his public handling 
of European security issues. The Sov- 
iet withdrawal from Afghanistan, next 
month’s planned Soviet-Chinese sum- 
mit, and a more forthcoming Soviet 
position on Cambodia have all been 
warmly welcomed. But Gorbachev’s 
1986 Vladivostok speech, and sub- 
sequent variations on its theme, have 
not struck a responsive chord in the 
region, although the general flexibility 
and constructive tone of his foreign 
policy, looked at as a whole, have 
been acknowledged, here as elsewhere. 


Priorities of Australian foreign policy 
What do all these changes in the 
international and regional scene augur 
for Australia? In foreign policy, as in 

domestic policy, coping with rapid 
change requires skilful political man- 
agement. Effective political manage- 
ment, in turn, demands not only the 
intelligent anticipation and under- 
standing of change, but also a clear 
sense of priorities and how to deter- 
mine them. 

Nothing is ever very neat and 
simple in the real world of govern- 
ment, and innumerable foreign-policy 
and trade issues are inter-related to 
the point of constituting on occasion 
an apparently seamless web. But there 
is no alternative to working systemati- 
cally away at disentangling the 
threads, in the way that I referred to 
at the outset, with a clear-headed 
appreciation both of what one wants 
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to achieve (i.e., the national interests 
involved) and what one can achieve 
(i.e., the influence that can be 
brought to bear in their pursuit), and 
allocating resource priorities accord- 
ingly. At least there is no alternative if 
one wants to avoid a foreign policy 
that is characterised by incoherence, 
inanity or both — the kind of foreign 
policy, for example, which regards the 
maintenance of good relations with 
another country, be it great and 
powerful or otherwise, as an end in 
itself, to be pursued without assess- 
ment of what, if any, Australian 
interests are being advanced along the 
way; or the kind of foreign policy 
which devotes resources to the pursuit 
of interests in inverse proportion to 
the prospect of achieving them. 

Bearing in mind a number of stric- 
tures that I hope are by now more or 
less self-evident: that priority in our 
foreign policy should be given to that 
which is not only important but 
achievable; that, for a country of 
Australia’s size and weight in world 
affairs (geographically remote and 
with a population of just 0.3 per cent 
of the world’s), it is not wise to have 
exaggerated ideas of influence beyond 
our station; but that, at the same time, 
the extraordinarily fluid international 
environment we are now confronting 
does create rather more opportunities 
for active involvement, especially 
regionally and multilaterally, than 
have previously existed — I would 
identify the main priorities in Aus- 
tralian foreign policy now as fourfold. 

They are, first, maintaining a posi- 
tive strategic and security environ- 
ment in our region; secondly, 
pursuing trade, investment and econ- 
omic cooperation; thirdly, contribu- 
ting to global security; and fourthly, 
making a realistic contribution to 
what I have described as the cause of 
good international citizenship. 


Priority 1: Maintaining a positive 
security and strategic environment in 
our own region. Maintaining our 
physical integrity and sovereignty 
must necessarily be our first foreign- 
policy priority, as it is for any country. 
For Australian diplomacy, that means 
above all else acting to maintain a 
positive security and strategic environ- 
ment in our own region. “Our own 
region” is best mapped for this pur- 
pose in the 1987 Defence White 
Paper (which I have described else- 
where as a conceptual watershed as 
much in foreign policy as defence 
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policy). That paper identifies, within 
successive concentric rings, first, our 
“zone of direct military interest” 
(embracing our own territories, New 
Zealand and the nearby island 
countries of the south-west Pacific, 
Papua New Guinea and Indonesia), 
and, secondly, our “area of primary 
strategic interest” (embracing the east- 
ern Indian Ocean, and the rest of 
South-East Asia and the south-west 
Pacific): it was not merely coinciden- 
tal that my first major overseas visits 
as Foreign Minister, made immedi- 
ately after I was sworn in last Septem- 
ber, were to the South Pacific and 
South-East Asia. 

With our partners in the South 
Pacific Forum, we have sought to 
develop what I have described as a 
relationship of “constructive commit- 
ment”. The essence of this policy is 
recognition that, notwithstanding our 
very much greater size and economic 
capacity, we should approach the 
region within a framework of regional 
partnership, not dominance. We do 
not regard the South Pacific as our 
sphere of influence, either in our own 
right or as a guardian of larger 
Western-alliance interests. Such influ- 
ence as we do exercise we want to be 
in the context of a network of close, 
confident and broadly based bilateral 
relationships, in which we promote 
regional stability through economic 
development and the encouragement 
of shared perceptions of common stra- 
tegic and security interests. Indeed 
traditional “sphere of influence” 
approaches are quite misplaced in a 
region of fragile micro-states where 
politics and institutions are highly 
personalised and less susceptible as 
such to the brutal logic of relative size 
and power. 

Australia does not regard itself as 
an external power in the South 
Pacific. We are a part of the region 
and we wish to be a helpful neigh- 
bour, ready to use our resources for 
the common good. We accept that, in 
cases such as Fiji, and elsewhere in 
the South Pacific, we will not always 
achieve the outcome we desire; that 
notwithstanding our very real influ- 
ence in the region there are limits to 
its reach. But we see no sensible 
alternative to the policy approach I 
have outlined. Commitment in a con- 
structive but low-key way to the devel- 
opment of the region, while 
remaining sensitive to the very real 
individuality of the countries that con- 
stitute it, is the only way to ensure the 


successful long-term pursuit of our 
significant security interests in the 
South Pacific. 

Within this framework of construc- 
tive commitment, we have given par- 
ticular priority to our relations with 
Papua New Guinea. The conclusion 
of the Joint Declaration of Principles 
in 1987 and the inauguration late last 
year of the PNG-Australia Ministerial 
Forum have provided valuable new 
structures through which to manage 
the political, strategic and economic 
interests which Australia and PNG 
share. And while we have been and 
will remain extremely careful not to 
intrude into the issue of PNG- 
Indonesia border relations, which 
must remain a matter for bilateral res- 
olution between the two countries, we 
have also made a serious effort — and 
one which I think is understood and 
appreciated by both sides — to play a 
constructive role in encouraging com- 
munication and generally helping to 
reduce border tensions. 

With Indonesia, we have actively 
sought, with the cooperation of the 
Indonesian Government, and with 
good results, to reinvigorate our 
relations with an approach focused 
not on constantly taking the tempera- 
ture of “the relationship”, but rather 
on getting on with the task of build- 
ing it, layer by layer. We have paid 
particular attention to identifying 
mutual interests and areas of practical 
mutual benefit, and to giving the 
relationship a new institutional struc- 
ture which can, among other things, 
systematically address potential prob- 
lems in their early stages and help to 
stabilise what has been a rather vol- 
atile association. The establishment of 
the Australia-Indonesia Ministerial 
Meeting, the resumption of senior- 
officials talks, our decision to establish 
an Australia-Indonesia Institute, and 
the conclusion (hopefully by the end 
of this year) of a full-scale working 
agreement on the joint development 
of petroleum resources in the Timor 
Gap will all help add some ballast to a 
relationship which necessarily remains 
among our most important. 

It should be apparent from what I 
have said so far — and this is as 
applicable to our wider regional 
environment as it is to relations with 
our immediate neighbours — that our 
approach to national security is one 
that focuses not just on defence pre- 
paredness, both internally and 
through appropriate alliances, bui also 
on achieving a stable and attractive 
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political and economic environment: a 
harmonious set of individual relation- 

ships in a harmonious larger regional 

context. 

Both sides of this picture are, none 
the less, equally important, and both 
have been given immense attention by 
the Hawke Government. Our defence 
preparedness is now, as a result of my 
colleague Kim Beazley’s efforts, more 
soundly based, conceptually and 
materially, than it has ever been — 
built as it is around the concept of 
defence self-reliance, or defence in 
depth, and strategies of early detec- 
tion, long-range sea- and air-strike 
capability, highly mobile ground 
forces and the joint operation of com- 
munications and intelligence facilities 
with the United States. Much of the 
focus is on regional capability and 
regional defence cooperation — e.g., 
through the Five-Power Defence 
Arrangement — but the policy is very 
far removed from the so-called 
“forward-defence” posture of earlier 
decades. Then our defence forces 
were designed to fight overseas as 
minor partners with allied forces, with 
whom in turn we sought “special 
relationships” as the key to securing 
our own protection. Today our 
defence posture emphasises self-reliant 
forces able to meet unaided credible 
threats in our own region, should 
such threats ever emerge. 

We no longer seek “special” 
relationships with anyone, because 
that has been in the past an excuse 
for not having an Australian foreign 
policy. But our alliance with the 
United States remains a fundamental 
in our defence and foreign policies. 
While our defence policy is one of 
self-reliance, it is self-reliance within 
an alliance framework. Quite apart 
from the significant deterrent value of 
the ANZUS Treaty, the alliance is 
crucial to our defence capability in 
terms of the access it gives to US 
intelligence, technology, resupply and 
training. At the same time, we have, 
as a government, sought to strip away 
some of the misconceptions and 
unrealistic expectations which have 
grown up around the treaty. We have 
placed a high priority on explaining 
to the Australian people that the exist- 
ence of the ANZUS alliance relation- 
ship does not absolve us of our 
responsibility to think and act for our- 
selves, and to pull our full weight in 
our own protection. 

There is of course far more to our 
alliance with the United States than 





ANZUS and the bilateral defence 
relationship. I will come back later to 
its global dimensions: the contribution 
we make through our hosting of the 
joint facilities, and the influence we 
can reasonably hope to exert, at least 
at the margin, in arms control and 
disarmament policy. There are also 
important economic and political 
dimensions to the relationship (both 
becoming especially relevant these 
days in multilateral institutions and 
negotiations of one kind and another) 
to which I shall also return. 

But in the present context it is the 
regional dimensions of the alliance 
relationship that are worth specifically 
mentioning: we do have an interest 
in, and we actively encourage, con- 
tinued US security, political and econ- 
omic engagement both in our 
immediate strategic environment and 
in the wider western Pacific area. 
While the future of the US bases at 
Subic Bay and Clark is very much a 
matter for the US and Philippines to 
resolve bilaterally, we do take the view 
that their presence has had a stabilis- 
ing effect in the region, and that their 
presence or absence will be an 
important element in the emerging 
multipolar equilibrium. To take 
another example, we would also 
encourage the view that continuation 
of a healthy, multi-dimensional, 
US-Japan relationship is manifestly 
vital to the stability and progress of 
the whole Asia-Pacific. At the same 
time, in the North Pacific — where 
the US and the Soviet Union con- 
tinue to deploy considerable forces, 
and where there has been little arms- 
control momentum developed to date 
— we will continue to quietly encour- 
age the consideration by both sides of 
measures that could improve the East- 
West dialogue in the region: such 
confidence-building measures have 
worked with good effect in Europe, 
and we believe they could help to 
reduce potential tensions, and the risk 
of miscalculation, in the North Pacific 
theatre. 

Recognising, as I have said, that 
regional security is about more than 
just defence preparedness and associ- 
ated alliances, this is perhaps an 
appropriate point to address the gen- 
eral nature of our relationship with 
our larger Asian neighbourhood, and 
to ask whether we can ever achieve 
the kind of harmonious integration 
with it that is ultimately the best 
guarantor of long-term peace and 
security. 


This is an issue with which quite a 
number of previous Roy Milne lec- 
turers have grappled over the 36 years 
of the lecture’s history, articulating in 
the process themes that have been 
remarkably consistent: Australia must 
come to terms with Asia; we cannot 
afford to deny our geography; a politi- 
cally unstable or economically vulner- 
able region is a potential threat to 
Australian national security. A great 
many of these exhortations, however, 
have been expressed as to a nation in 
exile. The assumption has tended to 
be that Australia did not truly belong 
in the neighbourhood, but that the 
realities of international relations 
required us to make an accommo- 
dation with it. 

Such characterisations are 
understandable given their historical 
context. Australia’s position in the 
region is quite distinct. The cultures, 
traditions and languages of our near- 
est neighbours are very different from 
ours. Through the restructuring of 
our domestic economy we seek to be 
open to international change. But we 
have few natural allies and, because of 
our limited economic and political 
power, are particularly dependent on 
the multilateral system. We are a 
multiracial community but, although 
in Asia, we are manifestly not an 
Asian people. 

None of these considerations, how- 
ever, should lead us to believe that we 
are cultural misfits trapped by geogra- 
phy. Australia and Australians should 
see the region not as something exter- 
nal which needs to be assuaged, but as 
a common neighbourhood of extra- 
ordinary diversity and significant 
economic potential. The region is pri- 
mary for Australia because it is where 
we live, and must learn the business 
of normal neighbourhood civility. It is 
where we must find a place and a role 
if we are to develop our full potential 
as a nation. So it is an area of particu- 
lar significance to us, on which we 
need to concentrate our resources of 
diplomacy and defence, political man- 
agement and economic energy. 

I can speak for the Hawke Govern- 
ment in saying that we approach the 
region with confidence that we can 
operate successfully within it. We do 
not suppose that we must change our- 
selves overnight into some clone of 
Japan or of Singapore to do so. We 
must perform better, but there is no 
reason to expect that in doing so we 
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must thwart our national values and 
culture or deny our history. 

In this respect, however, there is 
one thing above all others that we 
must do if we are to be fully accepted 
as not just in the region, but of it. 
And that is, as the Prime Minister and 
I and others in this Government have 
repeatedly said, that we must sustain 
the principle of racial tolerance that 
has now been part of our experience 
for nearly a quarter of a century. We 
can all agree that an Australian Gov- 
ernment has the sovereign right to 
decide who shall come to this coun- 
try. The difference is between those 
who say this can be done without 
introducing racial criteria into the 
selection process for migrants, and 
those who dissemble on that key 
point, hoping to gain electoral support 
from the undercurrents of racial 
bigotry that exist in any society. We 
cannot continue to claim respect and 
acceptance from the Asian region 
without continuing to demonstrate 
our right to it. 


Priority 2: Pursuing trade, investment 
and economic co-operation. The 
Hawke Government, more than any 
previous Australian Government, has 
brought trade concerns into the main- 
stream of foreign policy and has aban- 
doned the artificial distinction 
between trade policy and foreign pol- 
icy. Our activities in this respect have 
spread across the full range of bilat- 
eral, regional and multilateral 
relationships. 

We have invested enormous effort 
in the multilateral-trade field because 
we have made the unequivocal judg- 
ment that a strengthened multilateral 
trading regime is far and away the 
best system for Australia. We have as 
one of our very highest foreign-policy 
objectives a successful outcome to the 
current Uruguay Round of Multilat- 
eral Trade Negotiations in all fields, 
including new ones like services and 
intellectual property, but particularly 
in agriculture. Through our chair- 
manship of the Cairns Group of agri- 
cultural traders and through our 
active involvement in the whole range 
of GATT negotiations we have sought 
to increase our influence in the MTN 
round, to ensure that the field is not 
left just to the United States (where 
our alliance relationship should entitle 
us to particular influence) and the 
European Community, and to 
strengthen the ranks of those who see 
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— as we do — that a liberal multilat- 
eral trading system serves the interests 
of all nations and is absolutely crucial 
to Australia’s economic future. For 
Australia the stakes could not be 
higher. And the successful outcome of 
the Trade Negotiations Committee 
meeting in Geneva earlier this month 
showed that Australia can have a 
major influence in these negotiations. 

Regionally, we believe that greater 
economic cooperation is an idea 
whose time has come. Our priority 1s 
to advance this process in concrete 
ways in accordance with the proposals 
the Prime Minister announced in 
Seoul in January, commencing with a 
suggested full-scale ministerial meet- 
ing on the subject later this year. We 
emphasise regional economic cooper- 
ation because the countries of the 
region are increasingly interdepen- 
dent, and our economic futures inevi- 
tably intertwined. The potential 
benefits of wider cooperation are 
essentially threefold: improving the 
chances of success of the Uruguay 
Round; further dismantling of trade 
barriers within the region on a non- 
discriminatory basis; and capitalising 
in new and more effective ways — 
especially in the areas such as infra- 
structure development — on the 
complementarities of regional 
economies. 

We have emphasised repeatedly that 
we are not interested in any new 
restrictive trading bloc, nor would any 
really be credible in the diverse con- 
text of the western Pacific. We retain 
an open mind on the form that 
regional cooperation might take, and 
on who might most appropriately par- 
ticipate in whatever meetings are held 
or institutional structure created. 
What is crucial is that any arrange- 
ment be of a kind which enables real 
issues to be dealt with, and which 
encourages the kind of information 
flow, analysis and policy-development 
advice that the industrialised countries 
now obtain through the Organisation 
for Economic Cooperation and 
Development. 

In consultation with regional 
countries we are seeking to find a for- 
mat which makes sense in the Asia- 
Pacific context. Nobody wants to 
establish — or for that matter can 
afford to establish — any giant new 
regional bureaucracy. It is a matter of 
matching needs to available resources, 
and we will certainly be looking to 
complement, rather than compete 
with, existing organisations like the 


Pacific Economic Cooperation 
Conference. 


So far as bilateral relations are con- 
cerned, Japan, because it is over- 
whelmingly our most important 
trading partner, remains at the top of 
our priorities. Our exports to Japan 
are more than two and a half times 
our exports to our next-largest single- 
country market (USA), and five times 
our exports to our third-largest market 
(New Zealand). The trade surplus 
alone in Australia-Japan trade is 
roughly equivalent to our total exports 
to all the ASEAN countries. Not that 
we see our relations with Japan only 
in bilateral-trade terms. Both sides are 
working at developing what we have 
recently agreed to describe as a “con- 
structive partnership”, extending to 
cooperation in regional and mulltilat- 
eral economic affairs and on non- 
trade issues such as the protection of 
the global environment. This will 
ensure that as our region and world 
changes, and particularly as Japan 
increasingly seeks for itself a more 
multifaceted international role going 
beyond its traditional narrowly com- 
mercial one, the Australia-Japan 
relationship continues to adapt and 
develop. 


In our commercial relations with 
Japan, as with our trading relations 
elsewhere in the region, we seek to 
ensure that the structure of our bilat- 
eral trade reflects our broader strategy 
of becoming more fruitfully integrated 
into the dynamic Asia-Pacific regional 
economy. This objective — which is 
closely linked to economic 
restructuring at home — is aimed at 
expanding and diversifying Australia’s 
export base to increase exports of pro- 
cessed minerals, manufactures and 
services and make us less vulnerable 
to fluctuations in world commodity 
prices. 


This is a strategy which infuses our 
commercial dealings with established 
regional partners like New Zealand, 
China, Taiwan and the Republic of 
Korea, as well as with what we hope 
will become important new markets in 
Thailand and the other ASEAN 
States, India and — a little further 
down the track, particularly in the 
aftermath of what we hope will be a 
satisfactory settlement of the 
Cambodia problem — Indo-China. 


Our bilateral trade initiatives 
understandably have a strong focus on 
the Asia-Pacific region, reflecting 
both the strong growth and new 


opportunities there. At the same time 
the Government recognises that 
North America and Europe are, and 
will continue to be, very important 
trading partners for Australia. Our 
increased efforts in our region should 
not be seen as a down-grading of our 
commercial links with Europe and 
North America. Indeed the opposite is 
true and we are working actively to 
expand even further these crucial 
markets, not least through removal 
from them of some of the barriers 
that have limited the access to which 
our efficiency would otherwise have 
entitled us. 

What Europe 1992 will bring 
remains to be seen but currently both 
the US and European markets remain, 
for good reason, very attractive to 
Australian business firms. Far from 
there being any conflict between our 
focus on the Asia-Pacific region and 
our relations with the European Com- 
munity, much of the future economic 
interest of European countries in Aus- 
tralia will in fact depend on our econ- 
omic success and perceived success in 
the Asia-Pacific region. This is simply 
because success there will encourage 
European firms to see Australia, as we 
are constantly urging them to, as a 
congenial springboard for their par- 
ticipation in the Asia-Pacific region. 


Priority 3: Contributing to global 
security. Australia makes a very dis- 
tinctive contribution to global stability 
through our hosting of the 
Australia-US Joint Facilities. These 
facilities, through their early-warning 
functions and their role in the verifi- 
cation of disarmament and arms- 
control agreements, play a crucially 
important part in maintaining a sys- 
tem of stable nuclear deterrence. 
Australia’s interest in contributing to 
global security in this way is self- 
evident: if there is ever a catastrophic 
nuclear conflict, it is not just the 
peoples of the nuclear-weapons States 
who will suffer. What is perhaps less 
self-evident, but should never be 
underestimated, is that the global sig- 
nificance of Pine Gap and Nurrungar 
— and the acknowledged risks of 
exposure to direct attack that are 
necessarily entailed in hosting them 
— are very important contributions to 
the credibility we can reasonably 
claim in addressing arms-control, dis- 
armament and regional security issues 
in both public and private forums. 
They mean, in effect, that we are 





already putting our money where our 
mouth is. 

Australia is in fact very actively 
involved in the multilateral disarma- 
ment process, and we see it as a cen- 
tral part of our contribution to global 
security that we should continue to be 
so. We make a major input to the 
40-nation Conference on Disarma- 
ment in Geneva, which is the main 
forum for multilateral disarmament 
negotiations. We have been placing in 
recent times particular emphasis, in 
that forum, on the early conclusion of 
a comprehensive convention to ban all 
chemical weapons, and our leading 
international role on chemical- 
weapons issues is reflected in three 
other major ways: our chairmanship 
of the Paris-based Australia Group on 
export controls; our decision to host a 
major international conference later 
this year which will bring together 
government officials and chemical- 
industry representatives from all over 
the world to discuss how best to avoid 
the inadvertent diversion of industry’s 
products to the manufacture of 
chemical weapons; and the initiative 
we have undertaken in the South-East 
Asia-South Pacific region to increase 
awareness of the complex issues 
involved in the negotiation and verifi- 
cation of a Chemical Weapons 
Convention. 

The Government has been a 
staunch advocate of nuclear non- 
proliferation and of the Non- 
Proliferation Treaty, which is the 
single most important — and to date 
most successful — arms-control agree- 
ment in existence, and we have used 
our position as a major supplier of 
uranium to strengthen that non- 
proliferation regime. Australia also 
took a leading role in the conclusion 
of the South Pacific Nuclear Free 
Zone Treaty and we have sought to 
encourage support for non- 
proliferation in South Asia and other 
regions. We have also given a high 
priority to the early conclusion of a 
Comprehensive Test-Ban Treaty 
which would ban all nuclear tests in 
all environments for all time: 
although so far that endeavour has 
been without conspicuous success, its 
intrinsic importance justifies the effort 
we have continued to put into it at 
the Geneva conference and elsewhere. 

It is worth re-emphasising the point 
that Australia is active in global secur- 
ity issues not because we still cannot 
subdue that old proxy-imperialist 
desire to strut the world stage, but 
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because a collapse of global security 
will envelop us all — big powers, 
middle powers, small countries and 
micro-states alike — wherever we are 
on the globe. It is true that Australia’s 
immediate strategic environment is 
relatively benign. But everything I 
have said about the interdependence 
of the economic world applies with 
equal force to the interdependence of 
the strategic world in the nuclear age. 


Priority 4: Contributing to the cause 
of good international citizenship. 
Although not of the same immedi- 
ately obvious character as our interests 
in matters geopolitical and strategic, 
and of economics and trade, Australia 
does have an interest, from the point 
of view both of our reputation and 
our national self-respect, in being — 
and being seen to be — a good inter- 
national citizen. 

The concept of good international 
citizenship is not the foreign-policy 
equivalent of boy-scout good deeds. It 
reflects the reality of international 
interdependence and that emerging 
globalism to which I earlier referred: 
the fact that global problems, such as 
threats to the global environment, 
international health problems like 
AIDS, the international narcotics 
trade, refugee care and resettlement, 
population growth, and debt all 
require global solutions. 

Because we recognise the interde- 
pendence of the world and because 
we need to have a say in how we are 
to solve global problems, we have 
placed, and will continue to place, a 
considerable emphasis in our foreign 
policy on multilateral diplomacy. 
Whether the issue is the convening of 
an international conference on Indo- 
Chinese refugees, or the preservation 
of existing systems of effective multi- 
lateral cooperation such as the Antarc- 
tic Treaty system, or the creation of 
new international frameworks such as 
were discussed at the recent meeting 
in The Hague on the emerging global 
climate problems, we think that 
important national interests are served 
by strengthening the machinery of 
multilateralism. We have a deep 
attachment, in particular, to the 
United Nations itself — which has 
dramatically reasserted its utility in 
the resolution of regional conflicts in 
recent times — and have been doing 
our best to urge an until recently 
rather reluctant ally in this respect, 
the US, to share that attachment and 
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play a newly vigorous role in the 
multilateral process. 

Of all the strands of good inter- 
national citizenship, we give special 
emphasis to human rights. This 
reflects a national — and a philo- 
sophical — interest in defending and 
extending international standards of 
human rights and the observance of 
international law. We are active in 
making responsible bilateral represen- 
tations on human-rights violations 
because we recognise that a right not 
defended is a right easily lost. In 
doing so we do not seek to prescribe 
cultural conformity or a specific form 
of government. We recognise that the 
advance of human rights and democ- 
racy will in some societies involve a 
creative blend of universal values and 
deeply rooted national traditions. Our 
objective is to affirm values which, in 
the United Nations Charter and else- 
where, have been recognised as genu- 
inely universal, and which are at the 
core of our sense of human dignity. 
Not only does this endeavour have 
intrinsic merit; but the pursuit of 
human rights, including the freeing 
up of political institutions and econ- 
omic and social controls, is arguably 
essential to successful modern econ- 
omies, which place a premium on 
adaptability; free flows of information, 
dissent and debate; unfettered scien- 
tific research and technological 
change. Persistence in all this does, 
moreover, bring results, in individual 
cases and more generally. Not the 
least of President Gorbachev’s dra- 
matic announcements in his speech at 
the UN last December was his forth- 
right support for the Universal Dec- 
laration of Human Rights, and his 
actions since then have not under- 
mined his credibility in doing so. 

Good international citizenship is 
perhaps best described, not least for 
the cynical, as an exercise in 
enlightened self-interest: an expression 
of idealistic pragmatism. Our refugee 
program, for example, shows how we 
can be faithful to humanitarian con- 
cerns and, in the process, also acquire 
for Australia human resources and 
skills which strengthen our economy 
and enrich our society. The balance 
between idealism and pragmatism in 
the pursuit of good international citi- 
zenship will vary from issue to issue. 
This Government has been active in 
support of international efforts against 
apartheid, not because it serves any 
direct Australian commercial or stra- 
tegic interest, but because the system 
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of apartheid stands so far beyond the 
pale and is so manifestly immoral that 
we cannot just wash our hands of it 
on the comfortable but indecent justi- 
fication that it is too far away from 
narrow Australian interests. Our pol- 
icy on apartheid also reflects, and 
demands, an honest attempt to come 
to grips with our domestic situation 
where Aboriginal Australians have 
been victims of racism. In opposing 
apartheid we are signalling that 
racism has no part to play in domestic 
Australian policies, and that historical 
wrongs need to be righted. Here, as 
elsewhere, we cannot be expected to 
be taken seriously abroad if we are not 
seen to be getting our own house in 
order. 

If we are both to fulfil the inherent 
responsibilities of good international 
citizenship and avoid the charge that 
our interests in international cooper- 
ation and development assistance are 
just pious platitudes, then Australia 
must maintain a credible overseas aid 
program. I am concerned at the way 
in which levels of Australian aid have 
been steadily declining — quite dra- 
matically as a proportion of GNP over 
the last several years. The economic 
circumstances that forced those cuts 
are obvious and understandable 
enough, but I would certainly hope 
that in coming Budgets we can see 
this trend reversed. At a time of 
increasing economic interdependence 
globally, Australia cannot sidestep its 
international obligations as a devel- 
oped nation and as a strong supporter 
of international cooperation. 


Realism and idealism in Australian 
foreign policy 

I have been referring, in the con- 
text of our international citizenship 
objectives, to the need to blend 
realism and idealism in our policy. I 
would like to conclude on that theme 
in the broader context of Australia’s 
overall foreign policy. 

We are realists because we have to 
take note of that injunction, often all 
too devastatingly true, from 
Machiavelli: “How we live is so far 
removed from how we ought to live, 
that he who abandons what is done 
for what ought to be done, will rather 
learn to bring about his ruin than his 
preservation.” A further reason for 
Australia to be realistic is that — 
unlike Florence in the 15th century 
— a country of our capacity must 
always acknowledge that our impact 


on events outside our national terri- 
tory will rarely be decisive. 

We are idealistic because it is the 
nature of men and women who live 
by the precepts of democracy to 
believe that they can change the 
world for the better. But in Australia’s 
case there are some additional special 
reasons. Established as we were as a 
gaol for the discards of British society, 
and with a significant proportion of 
our present population derived from 
those fleeing persecution or seeking a 
better life, at least part of the national 
psyche is profoundly committed to 
notions of reform and improvement. 
And being of the size and weight that 
we are, it is in Australia’s national 
interest that the world should be 
governed by principles of justice, 
equality, talent and achievement, 
rather than status and power. 

I feel sometimes that when 
observers discern a lack of “vision” or 
“idealism” in present circumstances, 
they are missing an essential point. 
The war-time and post-war years were 
full of the idealism of sacrifice and 
the vision of a better world, but there 
were also the anguished cries of a 
world in conflict. What we have had, 
in the years of pragmatism since the 
ending of the war in Vietnam, and 
especially just in the last two years or 
so, iS a prospect opening up of peace 
and prosperity in the Asia-Pacific 
region and elsewhere which, if it can 
be sustained, promises a better life for 
ordinary people. And this is an ideal 
which is no less powerful for lacking 
the eloquent if rigid rhetoric of the 
Cold War years. 

In a sense the dichotomy between 
realism and idealism is a false one. 
The issue is one of means and ends; 
tempering what we want with what 
we can deliver and at what cost — 
social, economic and political. To take 
global environmental issues as just one 
example, it involves weighing the 
ideal and necessity of environmental 
protection against other needs like job 
creation and economic growth, and 
fixing on a policy which tries to bal- 
ance costs as well as benefits. 

I observed at the start that the tides 
of ideological conflict are receding 
everywhere, as governments are 
forced to acknowledge that 
ideologically founded visions and 
ideals, however powerfully expressed, 
do not provide improved living stan- 
dards or even, in some cases, do not 
sustain existing standards: the indices 
of economic progress have a way of 


resisting cosmetics. This is an irreduc- 
ible fact of international life in the 
last part of the 20th century and it is 
forcing governments and peoples 
everywhere back to basics, to doing 
the best with what they have got, not 
expecting that the world is going to 
be reformed overnight, but working so 
that it can be changed, slowly, for the 
better. 

So, in fact, there is a vision to 
which, consistently with all that prag- 
matism, we can and should still 
aspire. It is the vision of a peaceful 
and prosperous Australia and a peace- 
ful and prosperous world. It is a vision 
of change which, while realistic rather 
than romantic about human progress, 
is consistent with the democratic 
instincts of people and their capacity 


to manage change successfully. It is a 
vision of a world which allows nation- 
states to develop their own distinctive 
capacity and individual personality. 
And it is a vision which, while 
acknowledging the need to balance 
out means and ends, does pick up and 
incorporate the momentum of some 
of the liberating ideas of the 1960s 
and 1970s, including racial equality, 
equal opportunity for women, and, 
again, the protection of the 
environment. 

It is a vision which does not dis- 
tinguish between internal and external 
policies, as if the rules of international 
behaviour are somehow different from 
the rules governing other human 
behaviour. In Australia’s case, there is 
a notable consistency at present 
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between our aspirations to govern our 
society by consensus at home, and our 
international aspirations to resolve 
problems by consultation and cooper- 
ation rather than confrontation — and 
that is a consistency we shall try very 
hard to maintain. 

It is a vision to which the Hawke 
Government is totally committed, and 
to which we will remain committed as 
we continue to determine foreign- 
policy priorities in an ever-changing 
world. And at this pivotal period in 
world history, when opportunities 
really do seem to be present for fun- 
damental new approaches to the con- 
duct of international affairs — it is a 
vision which stands an excellent 
chance of becoming a world-wide 
reality. 





Commissioner to New Caledonia, Mr Bernard Grasset, left, and the Australian Consul-General, Mr David O’Leary, right, are Senator 
Chris Schacht, Mr Garry Nehl, MP, Mr Philip Ruddock, MP, and Senator Robert Hill. 
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Bob Hawke salutes 
Indira Gandhi 


The Third Indira Gandhi 
Memorial Lecture, delivered 
by the Prime Minister of 
Australia, Mr Bob Hawke, in 
New Delhi, on February 10. 


ndira Gandhi was a leader of 

indomitable tenacity and courage. 
I had the privilege of knowing her, 
working with her — indeed, even 
enjoying some difference of emphasis 
with her — here in this city at the 
1983 Commonwealth Heads of Gov- 
ernment Meeting. 

Tonight I salute her as a leader 
who left an indelible imprint on the 
political, economic and social life of 
India, and ensured that India’s voice 
was heard with force and clarity in 
world affairs. 

So to deliver a lecture in memory 
of Indira Gandhi — and to deliver it 
in the capital of the India which she 
loved so dearly — is an honour which 
I greatly appreciate. 

Just as today you, Mr Prime Minis- 
ter, derive strength from the achieve- 
ments of your predecessors, so Indira 
Gandhi drew on the rich heritage of 
leadership bequeathed by her father, 
Jawaharlal Nehru, and before him, by 
Mahatma Gandhi. Part of the great- 
ness of these leaders was that their 
ideas and their policies and their 
actions had a resonance and a rel- 
evance that went far beyond the bor- 
ders of their own country. 

Mahatma Gandhi gave us the noble 
doctrine of non-violent struggle in the 
face of oppression, the belief that 
human dignity should not be 
demeaned by violence even in mobil- 
ising the masses to overthrow colonial 
rule. His visionary campaign against 
racial discrimination has become an 
international crusade. Australia, India 
and other nations have come together 
in particular to bring pressure to bear 
on the South African authorities to 
rid that country of the ugliness and 
inhumanity that is apartheid. 

Nehru, the centenary of whose 
birth we mark this year, bequeathed a 
different and equally rich heritage of 
political leadership. Nehru forged a 
nation with his unyielding adherence 
to principles of humanism, secularism, 
democracy and equity. 
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The 40 years after the Second 
World War have been among the most 
turbulent, certainly the most dynamic, 
in human history. Massive social, 
economic, political and scientific 
upheaval has transformed our world. 
In all these turbulent times, there has 
been one constant which has domi- 
nated the world scene — the East- 
West confrontation. 

The influence of East-West tension 
has been felt everywhere. The extra- 
ordinary achievement of decolonis- 
ation became entangled in it. 
Regional conflicts were fought as sur- 
rogates of the wider confrontation. 

The United Nations, founded with 
high hopes and with a sober con- 
sciousness of the need for nations to 
work together to avoid the scourge of 
war, and to seek some common ideals 
of justice and equity, became to some 
degree another battleground for what 
was seen as a bigger dispute. It was 
unable to play as full a role in inter- 
national security as was envisaged by 
its founders. 

The best efforts of the international 
community to cope with poverty, 
hunger, human rights, economic 
growth, refugees, were, to a greater or 
lesser extent, diminished by the injec- 
tion of the East-West rivalry. Even the 
Non-Aligned Movement, founded pre- 
cisely as a reaction to this crude div- 
ide, has itself not been free of internal 
disputes over the relative merits of 
East and West. 

What is remarkable is that so much 
was achieved in that period — in 
decolonisation, in the UN system, and 
elsewhere. But that so much less was 
accomplished than should have been 
accomplished was due in no small 
part to the all-pervasive nature of 
East-West hostility. And, most omin- 
ously of all, inherent in the East-West 
confrontation was the danger of 
nuclear war, of global annihilation. 

Mrs Gandhi saw these problems, 
and, as a leader of one of the great 
nations of the world, she worked to 
help overcome them. But even a 
leader as far-sighted as Mrs Gandhi 
would have shared with us a sense of 
astonishment at how remarkably the 
world has changed in the four years 
since her tragic and untimely death. 

In arms control and disarmament, 
the superpowers have forged the INF 
[Intermediate-range Nuclear Forces] 
agreement, the first arms-control 
agreement to cut the number of 
nuclear weapons, rather than to man- 
date a stipulated level of increase. 





Although much remains to be done, 
much has already been done towards 
the conclusion of an agreement to cut 
by about 50 per cent the number of 
strategic nuclear warheads. 

Almost as spectacular has been pro- 
gress in resolving regional conflicts. 
During the 70s and early 80s we 
heard much of an arc of instability. 
We see now, if not an arc of peace, 
then at least an arc of peace-making, 
stretching from southern Africa, 
through the Persian Gulf, through 
Afghanistan and south Asia and on to 
Indo-China. 

The United Nations is being 
revitalised and is playing an indispens- 
able part in resolving regional conflicts. 

This transformation in the world 
scene has taken place in 
breathtakingly short time. What has 
brought it about? The answer in large 
measure is a change in attitude, a 
reassessment of interests, a response to 
new realities, by East and West. 

Speaking as the leader of a 
Western-alliance country unalterably 
committed to the system of liberal 
democracy, I consider that it is very 
important to recognise that the gap 
between the political values and social 
and economic systems of the US and 
the Soviet Union remains profound. 

None the less, I believe it is already 
clear that the superpowers no longer 
see their competition as having only 
one possible outcome — to be victor 
or vanquished, winner or loser. 

The relationship is today a far cry 
from that of two cold warriors. Rivalry 
yes, competition yes, differences yes; 
but not implacable hostility, to be 
played out to checkmate on some glo- 
bal political chessboard. 

To understand why this transform- 
ation has occurred, clearly one-half of 
the equation is what is happening in 
the policies of the Soviet Union. 

Soon after General Secretary 
Gorbachev took office, he began a 
process of root-and-branch change in 
the economic, social, political and cul- 
tural life of his nation. In inter- 
national affairs, Australia will judge by 
deeds, not just words. But I do 
acknowledge this — there have been 
deeds, including in arms control, 
regional conflicts and human rights. I 
draw encouragement from this. 

Of course there have been prema- 
ture declarations in the past that the 
Cold War is over — not least at the 
beginning of the last decade. But 
there is good analytical reason, not 
just hope, that what we are seeing 
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now will not prove to be another false 
dawn. 

My view, informed by mv own con- 
versations with Mr Gorbachev and his 
colleagues, is that what we are seeing 
in Soviet developments is far more 
fundamental than earlier efforts at 
Soviet reform. 

Mr Gorbachev has said — and 
there is reason in Soviet behaviour to 
believe he means it — that the Soviet 
Union’s world view is no longer dic- 
tated by conceptions of international 
class war and the inevitable defeat of 
Capitalism. 

Above all, it is absolutely clear that 
highly centralised command econom- 
ies can no longer compete in the 
international economy. 

As you fully recognise, modern 
economies, to be viable, must place a 
premium on adaptability, on free 
flows of information, on 
entrepreneurship, on dissent and 
debate, on unfettered scientific 
research and technological change. 
These in turn require the freeing up 
of political institutions and economic 
and social controls. Without these, the 





Soviet Union will, as Mr Gorbachev 
has himself said repeatedly, inevitably 
decline. 

So it is for these more objective 
reasons that I am perhaps more confi- 
dent than many that the course on 
which the Soviet Union has embarked 
is one which it is likely to stay on for 
the foreseeable future. 

The indispensable other half of the 
equation in explaining the improve- 
ment in superpower relations lies with 
the United States. 

Paradoxically, President Reagan, 
deeply conservative in so many of his 
attitudes, showed himself capable of 
finding common ground with his Sov- 
iet counterpart, of establishing a basis 
of trust with him on important areas 
of mutual concern, and of taking a 
truly radical path on arms control. 

From what I know of President 
Bush and his colleagues, I am absol- 
utely confident that a continuation of 
the new approach from Moscow will 
find a cooperative spirit of goodwill in 
the United States. 

In devoting this amount of time to 
East-West relations as the dominant 


factor in world affairs now and for 
many years to come, | do not want to 
ignore other developments which are 
also driving forces for change. 

China’s modernisation program is 
entering its second decade. From 
Australia’s perspective, it has had an 
enormously favourable impact on the 
Asia-Pacific region. 

Perestroika is much newer. The 
economic problems facing China and 
the Soviet Union are far from ident- 
ical. But the fact that both countries 
are giving priority to the urgent 
agenda of economic reform over the 
pursuit of strategic and ideological 
rivalry goes a long way to explain the 
current improvement in their 
relations. At the same time, the 
dynamic economic performance of the 
newly industrialised economies has 
shattered many prejudices about the 
developing world in general and about 
Asia in particular. 

The spectacular economic successes 
of countries such as the Republic of 
Korea and, now, countries like 
Thailand, are illustrating — as I have 
seen again only last week — that the 
Asia-Pacific region has become the 
most important focal point of inter- 
national economic dynamism. 

Its impressive growth strategies are 
being studied and emulated, and it is 
being courted by prospective investors, 
joint venturers and exporters from all 
corners of the globe. Increasingly, its 
growth is becoming more self- 
sustaining and less dependent on 
access to affluent Western markets. 
And with economic success comes 
greater political self-assurance. 

Indeed it could be said that where 
we were, in the Cold War years, used 
to assessing the clout of a nation by 
its political or strategic significance, 
nations can now exercise great influ- 
ence based solely on their economic 
strength. We see in Japan an example 
of a new phenomenon — an econ- 
omic superpower. So all these devel- 
opments would surely have surprised 
and gratified Indira Gandhi. 

But, as the leader of a great democ- 
racy, she would perhaps have been 
encouraged by nothing so much as by 
the wider spread throughout the 
world of democratic rule. This has its 
roots in a number of different factors. 

In Latin America, in South-East 
Asia, and most recently next door to 
you in Pakistan, authoritarian regimes 
have discredited themselves and have 
been replaced by democratic leaders 
governing with popular consent. 
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Elsewhere in the world — and par- 
ticularly in Asian economies such as 
the Republic of Korea — the rising 
living standards that are the fruit of 
dynamic economic growth are being 
accompanied by a liberalisation of pol- 
itical structures. 

And perhaps most encouraging of 
all, we see, even in China, the Soviet 
Union, and parts of Eastern Europe, 
the efforts of a new generation of 
leaders who understand that for their 
efforts to be successful a simple, old- 
fashioned reliance on authoritarian 
command is no longer sufficient. 
They realise that, for positive econ- 
omic change to succeed, political self- 
respect is an essential precondition. 

That is a fact that Australians and 
Indians, proudly and unshakably 
democrats, know to be a profound and 
undeniable truth. 

To review as I have done all these 
welcome trends — the rapid trans- 
formation of relations between the 
superpowers; the economic dynamism 
of countries that were once only lim- 
ited players in the world economy; the 
spread of democracy — provides suf- 
ficient evidence for the conclusion 
that we are on the verge of a new era 
in world affairs. 

My judgment is that this will be an 
era in which the rhetoric of the Cold 
War will be out of date and mislead- 
ing; an era in which building pros- 
perity and peace must be our prime 
task, not building the arsenals of war; 
an era in which we may, at long last, 
begin to balance what is today a puz- 
zling asymmetry between the seem- 
ingly boundless technological skills of 
humanity and our much less devel- 
oped social skills of feeding the 
hungry, sheltering the homeless and 
protecting the natural environment of 
the planet we share. 

In speaking in this optimistic way I 
do not seek to pretend that all is well 
in the world today or that we can 
afford to be complacent as we enter 
this new era. 

For all that we have reason for sat- 
isfaction with the progress that has 
been made across all the areas I have 
outlined, our confidence for the 
future must be conditional on the per- 
formance of four critical tasks. 


They are these: 


We must achieve greater flexibility in 
the organisation and operation both 
of our domestic economies and of 
the global economy. 

We must achieve further cuts in the 
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levels of nuclear and conventional 
arms. 

We must strengthen the practice and 
institutions of multilateralism. 

And, underpinning all those tasks, we 
must see the entrenchment and the 
further spread of democracy, toler- 
ance, individual liberties, and 
respect for human rights. 


It is no accident that I put at the 
head of my list economic factors in 
both their international and domestic 
dimensions. Increasingly, the econ- 
omic process has a global base. Capi- 
tal has a worldwide mobility, as 
increasingly do skills, 
entrepreneurship and the adaptation 
of technology. 

These are major changes, and they 
are already having a profound impact 
on the behaviour and inter-relation of 
States. These changes mean that dom- 
estic economic policy making can no 
longer proceed for any country in iso- 
lation from that global base. 

Ultimately, the poverty or pros- 
perity of any one nation depends on 
the poverty or prosperity of us all — 
just as, ultimately, the physical secur- 
ity of each nation is enhanced by an 
environment in which all nations feel 
secure. 

Even the superpowers are having to 
alter their domestic economic policies 
in order to maintain their standing in 
the world and to keep up with the 
pace of change. I have already men- 
tioned Mr Gorbachev’s reforms. In 
the United States, President Bush 
faces twin budget and balance-of-trade 
deficits which, if not addressed 
effectively, could call into question its 
past position as the overwhelmingly 
dominant economic power and its 
capacity to sustain long-standing glo- 
bal political and strategic policies. 

Likewise, a major area of activity 
for us in Australia, and for you in 
India, has been the restructuring of 
our domestic economies to adapt to 
the changing global environment. 

But at a time when international 
financial markets and exchange rates 
are being freed up, and at a time 
when individual nations, be they capi- 
talist or socialist, are making efforts to 
improve their efficiency and 
competitiveness, one fundamentally 
important area is being pushed in the 
opposite direction. 

International trade, which if it too 
were liberalised on a multilateral basis 
would provide a massive boost to pros- 
perity everywhere, is increasingly 


being subjected to ever more restric- 
tive and inefficient measures. Here on 
the one hand is a growing recognition 
by nations of the need for economic 
adjustment — and on the other hand 
their refusal to apply that insight to 
an area of central importance to the 
wellbeing of us all. 

Thus we are witness to the major 
paradox of our time. Precisely at the 
point when the world has greater 
cause for optimism arising from the 
increasingly intelligent political 
relations between the superpowers, 
the realisable vision of a saner world, 
using its resources more productively 
for the betterment of mankind, is 
being put at risk by the intransigence 
and shortsightedness now characteris- 
ing the relations of the most powerful 
market-based economies on this issue 
of international trade. 

Economies which have built their 
prosperity on cooperative free trade 
now put that principle in jeopardy, 
while superpowers which had become 
accustomed to the habits of their 
dangerous rivalry now adjust to the 
challenges of constructive 
rapprochement. 

If history teaches us anything, it 
teaches us that where economic depri- 
vation and injustice go, instability and 
even hostility tend to follow, whether 
within countries or between them. So 
a fair and open international trading 
regime is vital not only to prosperity 
but to sound and harmonious relations 
between nations. 

Australia, as a nation whose export- 
ing capacity has traditionally relied 
heavily on agricultural commodities, 
has sought, and continues to seek, 
positive and constructive outcomes in 
the Uruguay Round of Multilateral 
Trade Negotiations. The benefits of 
success in this endeavour will not of 
course be limited solely to agricultural 
exporters. They will be shared by the 
consumers within those heavily subsi- 
dising developed economies, the Euro- 
pean Community, the United States 
and Japan. 

Agricultural trade liberalisation 
would bring particular benefits to 
developing countries. Freer world 
trade would provide a means whereby 
they can directly benefit from the 
prosperity of more fortunate countries. 

It would also encourage developing 
countries to integrate themselves more 
with the world economy. They cannot 
prosper while their price structures do 
not reflect those prevailing 
internationally. 





In this sense the alleviation of 
world poverty requires policy flexi- 
bility both internationally and in the 
developing countries themselves. It is 
vital that this alleviation occur, not 
just for the humanitarian benefit to 
those currently living in poverty — 
although this is certainly sufficient 
reason — but also because the world 
will never be stable and secure while 
we have intolerably stark contrasts in 
national living standards. 

And may I add how galling it must 
be for developing countries, as it is for 
Australia, to hear the leading indus- 
trial nations preach to others the 
virtues, indeed the necessity, of prac- 
tising policy discipline and budgetary 
restraint, which they give little indi- 
cation of following themselves. 

The second key area in which there 
must be progress as we enter this new 
era is arms control and disarmament. 
Certainly there has been unexpected 
progress, and more may be in pros- 
pect. But even if the Strategic Arms 
Reduction Talks (START) bear fruit, 
I do not think it churlish to say, 
“Good. We want more. And quickly.” 
Even with both the INF and START 
agreements in place, the Soviet Union 
and the United States will still possess 
at least 12 000 strategic warheads, to 
say nothing of the thousands of tacti- 
cal weapons not covered by agree- 
ments, and the nuclear weapons of 
the United Kingdom, France and 
China. 

To me, then, while these present 
and prospective agreements are enor- 
mously welcome, they should not lull 
us into complacency about the 
nuclear danger. Nuclear deterrence, 
vital though it is while nuclear 
weapons exist, is unacceptable as a 
permanent feature of our world. The 
consequence of this is that the goal of 
arms control must be nuclear 
disarmament. 

It is true that this path will be a 
long and difficult one — but it is the 
path we must deliberately and con- 
sciously tread. I would not accept any 
view that declares the elimination of 
nuclear weapons to be ultimately 
pointless because of the impossibility 
of locking up again the secret of 
nuclear-weapons manufacture. 

Many countries have the techno- 
logical and industrial base for develop- 
ing nuclear weapons, if they so chose. 
Many have security interests which 
they consider to be just as important 
as the security interests of the existing 
nuclear-weapons States. They have 
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rejected the nuclear option. 

No matter how pressing immediate 
political or military considerations 
may seem, no matter how 
understandable may be frustration at 
the pace of progress towards nuclear 
disarmament, no matter how galling 
may be the existence of nuclear- 
weapons exclusivity, it is supremely in 
the interest of the survival of our 
world that no other countries acquire 
nuclear weapons. Once the nuclear 
taboo is broken — once the dike of 
nuclear proliferation is breached — 
the odds that some day, somewhere, 
nuclear weapons will be used rise 
dramatically. 

It is for this reason that we consider 
the Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty 
to be the most important single arms- 
control agreement in existence. I 
know, of course, that India has criti- 
cisms of the treaty. I understand 
India’s view, but I must say that Aus- 
tralia does not agree. Whatever criti- 
cisms may be levelled against the 
treaty cannot begin to warrant putting 
it in jeopardy. 

We cannot let the best, which is the 
goal of nuclear disarmament, become 
the enemy of the good, which is the 
NPT. 

India is the one non-nuclear- 
weapon state which has demonstrated 
a nuclear-explosive capability. I 
frankly wish that capability had not 
been developed, but given the reality I 
urge that you continue firmly to reject 
the production of nuclear weapons. 
Without any reservation we encourage 
India to support the maintenance of 
the NPT regime. 

Against this background, we wel- 
come as a positive step the recent 
agreement between India and Pakistan 
prohibiting attacks against each 
other’s nuclear installations. We very 
much hope that further practical 
confidence-building measures 
exemplified by this agreement will 
lead to the ultimate accession to the 
NPT and acceptance of the full scope 
of International Atomic Energy 
Agency safeguards by India and 
Pakistan. 

The nuclear-weapons states, which 
have a vital interest in the NPT, must 
play their part in its maintenance by 
fulfilling the obligations they have 
undertaken under Article VI of the 
treaty to move towards nuclear dis- 
armament. Specifically — and you 
know Australia and India are fully in 
agreement on this — they must move 
towards the conclusion of a Compre- 





hensive Test-Ban Treaty as a matter 
of urgency. 

It will be apparent from all that I 
have said so far that many crucial 
international economic and security 
issues by their nature are susceptible 
to resolution only through the multi- 
lateral process. 

As we move into the next decade, 
we will have to cope with new prob- 
lems — such as the scourge of nar- 
cotics, other international forms of 
crime, including terrorism, as well as 
other non-military threats to security. 
These problems require global sol- 
utions, and frankly we have been slow 
to mobilise to meet them. 

The third point then to which we 
will need to devote time and effort 
over the coming years is the 
revitalisation of existing multilateral 
institutions and, where necessary, the 
creation of new ones. 

Our commitment to multilateralism 
is based on our belief in the import- 
ance of establishing and enforcing 
acceptable norms of international 
behaviour. As international law 
extends beyond traditional land 
boundaries to cover first the sea and 
now outer space as well, we are con- 
cerned to seek that the totality of 
interests of humanity is well protected. 

For Australia and India, this will be 
a welcome task, because we have been 
among the most prominent 
multilateralists in the international 
community. 

The multilateral dialogue between 
India and Australia in diverse fields 
— arms control, decolonisation, econ- 
omic and trade issues, apartheid and 
human rights — represents a substan- 
tial component in the sum of contacts 
between our two countries. Our dif- 
ferences on some key issues make this 
dialogue all the more important, not 
less. 

Among the problems requiring 
urgent multilateral action, perhaps the 
most serious is the growing threat to 
our natural environment. Greatly 
increased emission of greenhouse 
gases is threatening to bring about 
potentially cataclysmic global climatic 
change. Tropical forests are being 
destroyed at a disastrous rate. The 
ozone layer is thinning from the 
release of large quantities of 
chlorofluorocarbons into the 
atmosphere. 

With the threat of nuclear holo- 
caust diminishing as arms-control 
negotiations continue, the equally 
potent but more insidious threat of 
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environmental disaster is quite rightly 
generating growing community con- 
cern around the world. 

Likewise, the negotiated reductions 
of the nuclear arsenals prove that, 
with good will and mutual trust, man- 
kind can consciously enhance the 
prospects fot environmental protection. 

At a time when economic growth is 
so vital to raising living standards, 
especially in less developed nations, 
there is a genuine and growing belief 
— sometimes bordering on fear and 
despair — that economic growth is 
jeopardising our capacity to bequeath 
to our children their rightful heritage: 
the irreplaceable beauty and value of 
the forests and jungles, the rivers and 
oceans, even the air we breathe. 

I reject the doctrine of despair that 
the twin goals of economic growth 
and environmental security are incom- 
patible. But I recognise resolution of 
the dilemma will require coordinated 
action of the most careful, and yet the 
most decisive, nature by governments 
and individuals. 

For Australia’s part, we have these 
issues firmly on my Government’s 
policy agenda. Last year I initiated 
work by my ministers to develop 
Australia’s strategy to contribute to 
international environmental action. 

I believe we are seeing a greater 
responsiveness, a greater preparedness 
to act, throughout the world, and that 
political commitment to environmen- 
tal protection will intensify during the 
year. I am also pleased that the 
environment will be a major theme at 
our next Commonwealth Heads of 
Government Meeting. 

As we prepare to enter the 1990s 
and to face the three tasks I have 
outlined so far, the network of 
friendly international relations, such 
as exists between Australia and India, 
will continue to be a great asset. India 
and Australia have always been 
friends. Now it is time to consolidate 
our relationship. It is my belief that, 
in this changing world of growing 
economic interdependence, we are 
going to need each other more. 

Australia and India must do more 
to exploit the great potential of our 
economic relationship. I am delighted 
that in our talks over the past two 
days, Prime Minister Gandhi and I 
have agreed on steps to accomplish 
this. 

Closer links between Australia and 
India will serve not only the interests 
of our two countries, important 
though that is. They will also make a 
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contribution to the stability and 
wellbeing of the region and to our 
ability to work together in helping 
shape the international environment. 

There is one other important bond 
between India and Australia and it 
should not be overlooked in this 
attempt of mine to review the oppor- 
tunities and challenges faced by the 
international community in the dec- 
ade leading to the 21st century. 

I said before that there were four 
essential tasks for the future. So far I 
have only given you three. The fourth 
is the keystone to them all: the need 
to preserve and expand the practices 
of democracy. 

In the capital city of the world’s 
largest democracy, I can say with con- 
viction and pride that Australians, like 
Indians, place absolute confidence in 
the abiding qualities of a democratic 
society: individual liberty, the just rule 
of law, tolerance of diversity and free 
and fair participation in the machin- 
ery of representative government. 

You know as well as I do, Prime 
Minister, the occasional frustrations of 
democratic leadership. But robust 
debate and time-consuming nego- 
tiations are essential elements of 
democratic government and provide 
the best way towards the formulation 
and implementation of effective policy. 

It was your grandfather who put it 
this way: “Democracy is good. I say 
this because other systems are worse.” 

Our peoples are fortunate indeed to 
be entering the 1990s equipped in the 
best possible way for the tasks ahead 
— equipped with the knowledge, 
based on our deepest experience, that 
those societies built on the principles 
and practices of democracy will be the 
most successful and will foster the 
greatest good for their people. 

I feel profoundly privileged to have 
been given the opportunity of leader- 
ship of a democratic nation at this 
time of immense global change, of 
breathtaking opportunity, of profound 
challenge. 

We are here to celebrate Mrs 
Gandhi — her memory and her 
achievements. Hers were harsh and 
dangerous times — times when the 
nuclear danger seemed to grow almost 
with a life of its own, despite the best 
efforts and intentions of men and 
women of goodwill — times when 
great concepts of liberty, justice and 
equality, manifested in the struggle 
for decolonisation and against racism, 
became snared in the entangling web 
of the East-West conflict — times 





when the scientific and technological 
fruits of man’s labours did far less 
than they could to overcome the pov- 
erty and suffering of millions. 

We who have come after her are 
privileged to live in a different time, a 
new era. We can do no better for her 
memory than to seize these new hopes 
and new possibilities with the same 
largeness of heart, generosity of spirit, 
and single-minded determination 
which she showed throughout her life 
and work. 


Concluding comments by the 
Indian Prime Minister, Mr Rajiv 
Gandhi. 


In Bob Hawke we have a leader who 
has decisively influenced the course of 
contemporary history in his country. 
Australia has been firmly anchored at 
the meeting point between the Indian 
Ocean and the Pacific. Its hands of 
friendship are now stretched across to 
neighbouring Asia. Between India and 
Australia, there is a new recognition, 
a new understanding and a sense of 
common purpose which makes us 
partners in the great tasks ahead. 

Bob and I first got to know each 
other when we focused the attention 
of the Bahamas Commonwealth Sum- 
mit on the issue of apartheid in South 
Africa. I found in him a man of deep 
conviction and great integrity of spirit. 
His presentation of our case was 
straightforward and resolute. Indeed, 
he exhibited many of those qualities 
of personality which distinguished 
Indira Gandhi — tenacity, daring and 
a deep humanity. 

Indira Gandhi first visited Australia 
in 1968 and returned there 13 years 
later for the Melbourne Common- 
wealth Summit. She admired the 
enterprise and dynamism of the Aus- 
tralians, their fierce commitment to 
individual freedom, to human rights 
and human dignity and the determi- 
nation with which they pursued their 
goals. In many ways, the Australian 
ethos is the embodiment of the 
Tagore’s song which was Indira 
Gandhi’s favourite, Ekla Chalo Re. 


She transcreated the poem into Eng- 
lish in her own words: 


If no-one listens to your call, walk 
alone. 

If in fear they cower mutely facing the 
wall, 

O hapless one, open your mind and 
speak out alone. 

If as you cross the wilderness they turn 
away and desert you, 





O hapless one, tread firmly on the thorn 


Along the bloodline track — and travel 
alone. 

If in the storm-troubled night 

They dare not hold aloft the light, 

O’ hapless one, ignite your own heart 
With the lightening and pain 

And yourself become the guiding light 


Indira Gandhi said in Melbourne that 
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the limitations that circumscribed the 


vision of most other advanced nations. 


It is that striving for broader horizons 
that characterises Bob Hawke’s 
approach to world affairs. He recog- 
nises the interdependence of the glo- 
bal economy. He abhors as we do the 
narrow divisions that partition 
humanity into segments. He shares 
with us our commitment to a world 
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ifies himself with many of the causes 
which we hold dear. 

We have listened with fascinated 
interest to Prime Minister Hawke’s 
Indira Gandhi Memorial Lecture. We 
thank him and his wife Hazel for vis- 
iting us in India. We look forward to 
building in partnership with him and 
his compatriots a new era in Indo- 


Australian relations. 


Australia had been able to transcend without nuclear weapons. He ident- 





Mr Alexander Wilson, left, with Mrs Wilson and the Governor-General, Mr Bill Hayden, and Mrs Hayden at Government House on April 
24, after being invested with the insignia of an honorary Member of the Order of Australia, earned for services to the Australian mining 
industry. An executive of Utah International and later a director of BHP-Utah, now retired, Mr Wilson was credited with being largely 
responsible for establishing coal as a major export earner and central Queensland as one of the world’s big producers of it. Photograph by 


Mike Jensen, OIB. 
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PM farewells troops 
going to Namibia 


Speech by the Prime Minister, 
Mr Bob Hawke, to Australia’s 
contingent to Namibia, at 
Holsworthy, on April 5. 


N ext week you will be in 
Namibia — a country taking, 


with your help, its first steps towards 
independence. As members of 17 
Construction Squadron, you will be 
joining the advance contingent of 94 
Australians already in Namibia. 

Southern Africa has been a focus of 
instability and conflict for many years. 
It has been and remains a region that 
bears the burdens of civil war, pov- 
erty, and the obscenity of apartheid. 
One of the oldest disputes in this 
region — indeed one that finds its 
very origins in the settlement of the 
First World War — has been the 
question of independence for 
Namibia. It is this matter that now 
stands on the threshold of resolution 
under the guidance of the United 
Nations. 

As members of the United Nations 
Transition Assistance Group 
(UNTAG) you will be making an 
important contribution to transform- 
ing Namibia from a war zone to a 
peace zone, from a colony to a sover- 
eign state. 

UNTAG’s mission is to monitor the 
ceasefire and troop withdrawals, to 
preserve law and order in Namibia 
and to supervise elections for the new 
Government of Namibia. 

This will not be an easy process. 
Since the transition period in Namibia 
began on April 1, there have already 


been serious clashes between members 
of [the South-West Africa People’s 
Organisation] on one hand and 
elements of the Namibian police and 
the South African Defence Forces on 
the other. 

The clashes have been serious and 
bloody. More than 200 people have 
been killed. The situation is still tense 
and serious. 

The Australian Government is con- 
cerned at the breakdown of the 
ceasefire at this delicate and early 
stage of the transition period. 

It is particularly regrettable that 
these clashes have occurred at a time 
when the UN does not have its three 
infantry battalions deployed, and does 
not have sufficient personnel in place 
to monitor all aspects of the transition 
arrangements. 

But all of this only highlights the 
importance and sensitivity of your 
task. As members of the military 
component of UNTAG, you will have 
to work hard to keep the UN plan on 
track. We are under no illusions about 
the risks and dangers of your task. 

From your base in Grootfontein in 
northern Namibia, you will provide 
important engineering and construc- 
tion support to the UN effort. Such 
support will be sorely needed. 
Namibia is a large, arid, sparsely 
populated and under-developed coun- 
try, racked for years by the destruction 
of war. You will have to build roads, 
bridges, airstrips and camps for 
UNTAG. You will also have the 
dangerous task of clearing mines 
which have been laid by the various 
contending forces along the border 
between Angola and Namibia. 

In performing these tasks, you will 
be continuing the proud tradition 
established by the Australian Defence 
Forces in similar difficult circum- 


stances in the past. Australians have 
served with honour and distinction in 
UN peacekeeping forces in Asia, Eur- 
ope, the Indian sub-continent and in 
the Middle East. In Africa, we partici- 
pated in the Commonwealth force 
that monitored Zimbabwe’s transition 
to independence in 1980. 

Your involvement in the UNTAG 
process will see you contributing to 
what may be one of the United 
Nations’ most substantial achieve- 
ments for many years. Certainly, you 
and the advance members of your 
party already in Namibia represent 
the largest contribution to a 
peacekeeping force that Australia has 
ever made. 

I note with gratitude that the Oppo- 
sition parties in Federal Parliament, 
represented here today by the Leader 
of the Opposition [Mr John Howard], 
have expressed their full support for 
the decision to despatch this force. 

The Government has taken special 
measures to provide you with a com- 
prehensive and generous set of con- 
ditions of service, including the 
payment of special allowances and tax 
exemptions, in recognition of your 
difficult task. It is some compensation 
at least to you and your families for 
the burden of separation that you will 
bear while deployed in Namibia. 

The eyes of the world will be on 
you. The thoughts and the best wishes 
of all Australians will be with you. 

As Prime Minister I express my 
deepest hopes for your success on 
your six-month tour of duty and for 
your safe return. I do so in the knowl- 
edge that you will make an outstand- 
ing contribution to the future peace 
and prosperity of an independent 
Namibian people. I do so in the 
knowledge that you will do all Aus- 
tralians proud. Æ 
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Trans-Tasman legal 
service launched 


Opening remarks by the 
Minister for Trade 
Negotiations, Michael Duffy, 
at the launching of the 
ANZLAW Trans-Tasman Legal 
Service in Melbourne on April 
f. 


am pleased to participate in the 
opening of the ANZLAW Legal 
Service. To emphasise the truly trans- 
Tasman nature of the occasion, the 
Australian High Commission in 
Wellington will also be participating 
in the New Zealand launch of 
ANZLAW. 

The establishment of ANZLAW is 
a good example of private-sector 
trans-T'asman cooperation. Such coop- 
eration is at the heart of the open 
economic relationship the Australian 
and New Zealand Governments have 
sought to develop through the Closer 
Economic Relations Trade Agreement 
between our two countries. 

There has been a remarkable 
growth in bilateral trade following 
CER. Since the agreement came into 
force — on January 1, 1983 — the 
value of trans-Tasman trade has 
increased at an average annual rate of 
14 per cent and now stands at about 
$4 billion. There has also been strong 
growth — in both directions — in 
trans- Tasman investment. 

There is a trade-policy lesson in 
this which goes well beyond the 
immediate benefits to both economies 
of such healthy trade statistics. What 
the CER Trade Agreement shows is 
the value of outward-looking trade 
arrangements which aim to reduce 





levels of industry protection and to lift 
international competitiveness. 

The CER agreement has been a 
success because its central aim is to 
remove restrictions — not to set up 
new barriers. In an international 
trading environment which is facing 
serious challenges from individual 
nations and groups of nations which 
want to retreat into protectionist for- 
tresses, the CER agreement is a state- 
ment in support of an open, liberal 
and outward-looking trading system. 
Indeed, in its coverage of services in 
particular, CER goes further than any 
existing free-trade agreement. Its free- 
trade provisions are more free than 
the United States-Canada Free Trade 
Agreement and its timetable for a 
single market faster than Europe 1992. 

By July 1990 we expect to have 
removed all impediments to achieving 
a single trans-Tasman market in both 
goods and services — in the case of 
goods the target date is five years 
ahead of the original timetable 
envisaged in the 1983 agreement. And 
not only will there be a single market 
but both sides are working actively to 
harmonise policies in such areas as 
technical barriers to trade, and cus- 
toms and quarantine policy and pro- 
cedures. Both countries have also 
agreed to remove anti-dumping pro- 
cedures from July 1, 1990. 

Of particular interest to those 
involved in ANZLAYW is the commit- 
ment of both Governments to exam- 
ine business laws by June 30, 1990, to 
establish areas which could usefully 
be harmonised. The business sectors 
of both countries will make a direct 
contribution to this process. In Aus- 
tralia a consultative group, established 
by the Attorney-General’s Department 
and involving business and pro- 
fessional associations, has already met 
to consider these issues. Discussions 
between the relevant Australian and 





New Zealand authorities on the many 
areas covered in the 1988 Memor- 
andum of Understanding of the Har- 
monisation of Business Law are going 
well. I urge businesses — and busi- 
ness lawyers — to take a close interest 
in this area. 

So all the signs are that the trans- 
Tasman economic relationship — like 
the broader bilateral relationship — is 
strong and growing stronger. There 
will certainly be more than enough 
work for ANZLAW and other firms 
in the area of trans-Tasman business. 

This is as it should be. The Gov- 
ernment has an important role in set- 
ting up the framework for 
trans- Tasman business dealings and in 
helping to create a climate conducive 
to such trade. But at the end of the 
day it is up to the private sector to 
generate the business and to prove 
that a single market is both workable 
and beneficial. That is the challenge 
facing you: the two Governments are 
doing their bit to ensure that trade 
can go ahead virtually free of impedi- 
ments. But in the final analysis it is 
up to the business sector to do the 
trading. 

The opening of businesses such as 
ANZLAW is a step in this direction. 
Your work — in Australia and New 
Zealand — in such areas as securities 
laws, taxation, overseas-investment 
controls and mergers and acquisitions 
will be important in demonstrating 
the viability of a single market. This 
applies not only to the business sectors 
in Australia and New Zealand, but 
also to those foreign investors with an 
interest in the Australian and New 
Zealand markets. 

ANZLAW brings together legal 
skills and resources of a high standard 
from both sides of the Tasman. I am 
confident you will play a useful role 
in generating and facilitating trade 
between Australia and New Zealand. E 
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Cities: engines of 
economic change 


By Sallyanne Atkinson 


ity governments have a 
responsibility to look after their 
own back yards when it comes to 
economic development. 

They presently operate in a time of 
increased demand for services and 
high standards, and ever-decreasing 
financial assistance from both the 
State and Federal Governments. 

By acting as economic “kick- 
starters”, local authorities not only 
assist in the prosperity of a city, but 
ease the pressure constantly placed on 
rates or the ratepayers’ pockets. I 
believe improvement of the local 
economy should be just as important 
to councils as improving the condition 
of roads, footpaths and rubbish services. 

Attracting business and investment 
to a city involves selling in the global 
marketplace — a major step out of 
the largely parochial role of local 
government. 

The idea of establishing the Office 
of Economic Development for the 
City of Brisbane in 1986 came from 
the United States, where such bureaus 
are widespread and effective. 

As expected, there were the 
“knockers” and the cynics. People 
always resist anything new, and with 
my election and a change in council 
administration after 25 years of Labor, 
the Brisbane City Council in 1985-86 
was undergoing major reorganisation. 

The aim of the OED is to walk 
people through the government pro- 
cesses of business migration and 
aggressively market Brisbane to other 
States and countries. The office also 
has organised several “meet the coun- 
cil managers” seminars for the busi- 
ness community, prepared a major 
opinion survey among 200 community 
leaders, and is working towards 
establishing joint ventures between the 
council and private enterprise and a 
city-wide industrial-development plan. 

The OED receives some council 
funding, currently $250 000 or one- 
hundredth of the council’s budget for 
1989-90, and is administered by a 
board of directors from all areas of 
the business community. 

In just two and a half years, the 
office has helped to create and keep 
in Brisbane more than 5000 jobs and 
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Late in 1988, Alderman Sallyanne Atkinson, Lord Mayor of Brisbane, 
Queensland, led a business mission to the United States, Britain and Europe. In 
17 days, she delivered 23 addresses to government and business groups, 
outlining business opportunities available to them in Brisbane. As well as being 
head of the largest city council in the southern hemisphere, Alderman Atkinson 
is an outspoken supporter of a new role for local government — as an “engine of 
economic change”. In 1986 she established an Office of Economic Development 
in Brisbane to achieve this aim. 





is credited with bringing about $3.5 
million worth of business to the city. 

A measure of the success of the 
OED and its negotiating power was 
an aerospace business mission to the 
United States in 1988, which led to 
the establishment in Brisbane of the 
Pacific headquarters of E’Prime 
Aerospace Corporation, a respected 
rocket-launch company from Florida. 

In addition, a further five aerospace 
industries are looking at expanding 
operations to Brisbane, bringing with 
them advanced technology and open- 
ing new opportunities in Australian 
business and manufacturing. 

Of course, the proposed Cape York 


spaceport is the catalyst for major 
overseas aerospace interest in Queens- 
land. The OED has made the most of 
this attention — organising several 
very successful international confer- 
ences with the sole purpose of explor- 
ing the commercial opportunities to 
Brisbane. 

In Houston, the American space 
industry contributes more than $US2 
million a day to the local economy, 
and the economic spin-offs to other 
areas of the State are widespread. 

Should the spaceport go ahead, 
Brisbane will be prepared to play an 
important role as a service centre, and 
possibly even as mission control. The 
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boost to the local economy from this 
project, which would be the biggest 
development in Australian history, 
would be enormous, both during con- 
struction and in operation. 

The OED has also organised suc- 
cessful general investment missions to 
Japan, New Zealand, Europe and 
Britain. As Lord Mayor and leader of 
such missions, I am able to open 
doors which would otherwise be 
closed to ordinary businessmen. This 
is particularly so in Europe, where the 
office of Lord Mayor carries more 
prestige than that of an Australian 
State Premier. 

The business mission to the USA 
and Europe which I led late in 1988 
was a successful exercise in putting a 
city under an international spotlight. 
World Expo ’88, the popularity of 
Australian films and the attraction of 
Brisbane’s climate and lifestyle laid 
the foundations for major interest in 
our “product”.! 

There was similar interest through- 
out Europe, particularly in the areas 
of finance, tourism, research indus- 
tries and property development and 
investment. 


While the mission was in France, 
the formalities for a Brisbane-Nice 
sister-city relationship were finalised, 
and business contracts already estab- 
lished through an earlier OED- 
Organised seminar were able to be 
strengthened. The purpose of that 
particular seminar was to explore 
trade opportunities with France. 

Nice is one of Brisbane’s three sis- 
ter cities, and a fourth is planned in 
China. As well as cultural exchanges, 
substantial business benefits have 
flowed from these relationships. 

This is particularly evident in 
Japan, which is keen to establish 
strong industry and trade links in Aus- 
tralia. Several business missions to 
Kobe, Brisbane’s Japanese sister city, 
have been fruitful for those delegates 
who took part. 

Although the financial benefits of 
such missions are difficult to calcu- 
late, the fact that more are planned 
on a regular basis indicates their 
effectiveness for providing an avenue 
for business contact. Another very tan- 
gible example was the setting up in 
Brisbane in 1988 of a Shenyang Busi- 
ness Office, a move which was 


assisted by the OED in the face of 
growing interest in establishing a Chi- 
nese sister city. 

Brisbane’s position on the rim of 
the Pacific and Asian Basin is a geo- 
graphical advantage which cannot be 
ignored. The city is growing at a 
faster rate than any other Australian 
capital, and studies forecast that 
Brisbane’s international airport will 
replace Melbourne as the nation’s 
second-largest within 20 years. 

Brisbane already is the most popu- 
lar destination for conventions in 
Australasia. Development within the 
central business district is at record 
level. In the past decade, the growth 
in Queensland tourism has been twice 
that experienced by the rest of Australia. 

These are impressive statistics, and 
augur well for the future of both Bris- 
bane and Queensland. But cities can’t 
afford to sit back and wait for oppor- 
tunities to knock on their doors — 
they must be out selling, cutting red 
tape, promoting their assets. i 


l. Alderman Atkinson was the first woman in 
almost 50 years to speak at New York's Univer- 
sity Club and was a keynote speaker at the 
10th International Sport and Business Summit. 
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Relations with the 
South Pacific 


Statement by Mr David 
Charles, MP for Isaacs, 
Victoria, chairman of the 
Parliamentary Joint Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, Defence 
and Trade, on tabling the 
committee's report on 
Australia’s Relations with the 
South Pacific, on April 13. 
T he South Pacific region has 
increasingly been in the head- 
lines over recent times and has thus 
become the focus of Australian atten- 
tion as never before. Regional 
countries, small areas of land in a 
huge expanse of ocean, have diverse 
cultural and political structures, but 
until quite recently the Australian 
public had a very romanticised view 
of the region and its people. 

Successive Australian Governments 
for many years adopted a benign, 
paternalistic attitude to the region. 
Events since the early 1980s have 
forced a reappraisal of policy towards 
a region that many people consider 
“Pacific” no more. 

In early 1988, after reviewing the 
evidence received at that time, it 
became apparent that while we had 
much on Australian perceptions of the 
region and the relationship, we had 
little that gave a South Pacific per- 
spective on the relationship. The 
committee approached the Hawke 
Government and received approval to 
undertake a tour of eight South 
Pacific countries in June 1988. A 
report of that delegation, which I had 
the pleasure of leading, is included at 
the end of this report. 

While I will not be commenting on 
that trip in great detail here today, I 
would like to make one or two com- 
ments about it. Firstly, the committee 
was warmly welcomed in each coun- 
try visited, and had access to the top 
political leaders, government officials, 
business people and academics. The 
visit provided the committee not only 
with the opportunity to participate in 
candid and detailed discussions with 
these individuals and groups, but also 
to visit various Australian aid projects 


and discuss the needs of the region 
with those most vitally involved, that 
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is, the people themselves. As we noted 
in our report: 

“Although facing a range of geo- 
graphically based constraints to their 
development, many of the South 
Pacific nations have great potential 


“Despite all of the difficulties 
facing the region, the delegation was 
struck with the optimism and enthusi- 
asm of the people and their leaders 
about the future.... 

“The delegation was also struck 
with the great amounts of goodwill 
and friendliness demonstrated towards 
Australia. Although difficulties arise 
in every relationship, the delegation 
was left with the impression that 
essentially the Pacific islanders wel- 
comed Australia’s interest in the 
South Pacific and supported 
Australia’s desire to become more 
closely involved in the development 
process in the region.” 

Finally, the visit reinforced the 
committee’s strongly held belief that 
personal contacts with the region are 
vital if the relationship is to grow and 
mature. There has, unfortunately, 
been much exaggerated reporting in 
the Australian press concerning the 
South Pacific. Therefore, increased 
contact, and hence a more informed 
level of debate, is one method of 
putting the actual situation before the 
people of Australia. 

Accordingly, the committee has rec- 
ommended, because of the importance 
of personal contacts, the appointment 
of a junior Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade with responsibility 
for Australia’s relations with the 
South Pacific. The creation of such a 
position would send a strong signal to 
South Pacific nations on the level of 
importance Australia places on the 
region and our involvement in it... 

The report Australia’s Relations 
with the South Pacific is divided into 
two main sections. 

The first, dealing with economic 
issues, provides an overview of the 
economic situation of the South 
Pacific States and the economic 
relationship with Australia. There is 
also a section on Australian develop- 
ment assistance to the region, cur- 
rently some $388 million per year, 
including Papua New Guinea, and 
identification of a number of areas 
where Australia has the expertise and 
experience to assist — in particular in 
the fields of education, communi- 
cations, transport, and health. The 
economic section concludes with a 


chapter on migration, which I will say 
more about shortly. 

The second section of the report 
deals with political and security issues 
and examines such areas as the stra- 
tegic environment of the region; 
regional defence and security interests 
and capabilities; the possible role Aus- 
tralia might take in the region; a 
number of developments and trends 
in the region, including the activities 
of non-South-Pacific nations; and 
recent problems in Melanesian States. 
It concludes with some remarks about 
the future of the relationship as we 
move towards the 2lst century. 

The report makes in total 46 
specific recommendations across the 
whole range of Australia-South Pacific 
relations. These, together with a sum- 
mary of the major conclusions 
reached by the committee, are in a 
separate section at the front of the 
report. 

I would now like to turn to a num- 
ber of specific areas that I believe 
merit special mention here today. 

Economic security is predominant 
in the concerns of the countries of the 
region, reflecting their awareness of 
the fragility of their economies and 
vulnerability to outside influences. 
Economic independence — that 1s, 
independence from development 
assistance — may never be achieved 
by some of these countries. The 
region has experienced a decline in 
general standards of living since the 
early 1970s, despite high aid flows 
and privileged access to industrial- 
country markets. Although South 
Pacific people are not poor by inter- 
national standards, they are unable to 
achieve and maintain a standard of 
living comparable to many Western 
countries. Most have a poor trade bal- 
ance and rely on remittances from 
citizens working overseas and foreign 
aid as sources of foreign exchange. 

The South Pacific nations, to 
varying degrees, all face constraints to 
development arising from their 
geography. With limited resource 
bases they rely on a small number of 
agricultural products for export earn- 
ings. A lack of sufficiently trained 
personnel in both the public and pri- 
vate sectors is one of the region’s most 
pressing problems, and is an area 
where Australia has been making a 
valuable contribution. 

However, much remains to be 
done. There are deficiencies not only 
in the technical and vocational levels 
of education, both for the public and 


private sector, but also at the primary 
and secondary levels of education. 
Common difficulties in the region 
include acute shortages of textbooks 
and other learning materials, a short- 
age of schools and under-qualified 
teachers. 

The committee makes a number of 
specific recommendations in the field 
of education, including a separate 
training allocation for technical edu- 
cation aimed exclusively at the private 
sectors of these countries, and the 
introduction of an Australian teacher 
volunteer program. A number of large 
infrastructural projects, some in the 
educational field, have been under- 
taken under Australian development 
assistance. 

Whilst these projects have generally 
been of immense value to the recipi- 
ent country, they have at times had a 
negative effect on their economies 
because of their associated high recur- 
rent costs. The impact of these recur- 
rent costs must be assessed by donor 
and recipient countries prior to a 
decision being taken to proceed with 
the project. If the project is given 
sufficiently high priority by both Aus- 
tralia and the recipient country, the 
Australian Government should con- 
sider sharing the responsibility of 
these costs with that country. The 
committee has recommended that the 
Australian International Development 
Assistance Bureau (AIDAB) provide 
part of the recurrent costs of its aid 
projects as part of the aid budget for 
some regional countries. 

I would like to mention one area 
that was often brought to the atten- 
tion of the committee, not only in 
submissions but also during the visit 
to the region. That area is migration. 
Although the number of migrants to 
Australia drawn from the South 
Pacific region has increased over 
recent years, it still represents only 2.5 
per cent of the global intake of set- 
tlers annually. There have been calls 
from regional countries for many 
years for a liberalisation of Australia’s 
immigration policy, not only for per- 
manent migration but also for a guest- 
worker scheme similar to that 
operated by New Zealand. 

After much investigation the com- 
mittee rejected the suggestion that 
Australia follow New Zealand’s lead 
and institute such a scheme. The Aus- 
tralian Government has rejected 
requests for liberalisation of the 
migration policy to date because it 
held such action to be inconsistent 


with the non-discriminatory nature of 
Australia’s immigration policy. The 
committee has no argument with this 
policy. However, there are various 
arguments about the economic ben- 
efits of migration and in particular the 
importance of remittances from South 
Pacific islanders residing overseas as a 
source of foreign exchange for their 
countries. 

The committee is sympathetic to 
the aspirations of Pacific island 
nations that their citizens gain access 
to the labour markets of the more 
developed nations in the region and 
has recommended that the Australian 
Government, in conjunction with pri- 
vate enterprise, establish a work- 
experience program for South Pacific 
countries, with the responsibility of 
the program being with the Depart- 
ment of Foreign Affairs and Trade. 

The program would fund a specific 
number of South Pacific islanders 
from both the private and public sec- 
tors to work in Australia and receive 
training in basic technical and man- 
agement skills over a maximum 
period of two years. The skills the 
trainees develop must be able to be 
transposed back into their society on 
return. Training should concentrate 
on developing skills in areas such as 
the electrical trades, mechanics, 
plumbing, public works, and basic 
trade skills and administration. 

The committee envisages each 
country being given a quota. In con- 
sideration of the special circumstances 
of Kiribati and Tuvalu, as discussed in 
our report, the committee strongly 
believes these two countries should be 
given a larger quota of trainees than 
would otherwise be determined if cri- 
teria such as population levels were to 
be used. Given the limited prospects 
of improvement in the economic situ- 
ation of the smaller Pacific island 
countries in particular, I commend 
this recommendation to the Govern- 
ment on strong foreign-policy and 
humanitarian grounds and, as rec- 
ommended, the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade (Senator Gareth 
Evans), and not the Department of 
Immigration, Local Government and 
Ethnic Affairs, should have carriage 
of and responsibility for this program. 

Any discussion on the South Pacific 
over the last two years would be 
incomplete without reference to 
events in Fiji, one of the most import- 
ant South Pacific States. I believe it is 
important to note that in Fiji we are 
facing an evolving situation; one that 
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is not static, but is continuing to 
develop and change. When members 
of the committee visited Fiji in June 
1988 we had extensive discussions 
with the interim Government, mem- 
bers of the deposed coalition and 
trade-union and business figures. 

We visited at a time when the dis- 
covery of an arms cache was upper- 
most in the minds of the Government 
and security forces, and the internal- 
security decree had just been 
announced — indeed, on the very day 
we arrived. The delegation put very 
forcefully to the interim Government 
its total opposition to this decree and 
attempts to restrict the basic human 
rights of all Fijian citizens, be they of 
Indian or Fijian origin. In our dis- 
cussions the interim Government was 
at pains to stress that it saw itself as 
having two basic aims — repair of the 
economy and reform of the Consti- 
tution. It was the second of these aims 
that occupied much of the 
committee’s attention during and fol- 
lowing the visit. 

A draft constitution was released in 
September 1988 and the committee 
has commented on that draft in some 
detail in the report. Progress in 
finalising the Constitution has not 
been as rapid as hoped, and the time- 
table of elections in the latter half of 
1989, spelled out by Prime Minister 
Ratu Mara, appears to be in some 
doubt. 

The military coups in Fiji in 1987 
presented the Australian Government 
with its biggest dilemma in the history 
of regional relations. The committee 
rejected outright the idea that Aus- 
tralia should have intervened mili- 
tarily on behalf of the deposed 
Government. Such action would have 
set a dangerous precedent and irrevo- 
cably damaged our relations not only 
with Fiji but with other South Pacific 
countries. There are obvious limits to 
the extent to which Australia can 
exert influence in the region in sup- 
port of the democratic and humani- 
tarian values that Australia espouses. 

In early 1988 Australia sought to 
normalise relations with Fiji and 
reinstitute the civil-aid program that 
was in place before the coups. The 
committee had no problems with this. 
However, the promised provision of 
an additional $10 million linked to 
“political, constitutional, economic 
and social developments in Fiji, 
including human rights” was most 
unfortunate for a number of reasons. 
By giving such a major increase to 
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Fiji over and above its usual annual 
allocation, our aid program in the 
South Pacific has been distorted. It 
has also sent an unintentional message 
to those democratic South Pacific 
nations who only received their usual 
moderate increase in aid in that finan- 
cial year. 


Of course, what must also be 
remembered is that Australia, in mak- 
ing the aid conditional on improve- 
ments in the internal situation in Fiji, 
is asking of that country far more 
than it does from a number of recipi- 


ents of Australian aid beyond our 
immediate region. Australia has con- 
tinued to give official development 
assistance to some countries around 
the world despite evidence of human- 
rights abuses and non-democratic 
practices. 


In concluding my remarks on Fiji, 
may I say that it was significant that 
the committee was able to meet with 
the full Cabinet for some two and a 
half hours. The fact that we were able 
to discuss many important and diffi- 
cult subjects was in itself an important 


step forward and showed the maturity 
of the relationship between our two 
countries. 

Time does not permit me to go into 
the many other areas of the report — 
transport and communications, the 
role of Radio Australia in the region, 
health, environmental problems such 
as the greenhouse effect, the political 
and strategic circumstances of the 
region, and so on. For anyone inter- 
ested in Australia-South Pacific 
relations, I refer them to the report 
and the wealth of information it 
contains. i 
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Namibia 
From Hansard for April 4 


Senator Black: What information can 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs and 
Trade provide about the recent inci- 
dents in Namibia, apparently involv- 
ing a serious breakdown of the 
ceasefire agreement? Can the minister 
explain the implications of these 
developments for the contingent of 
Australian troops committed to the 
United Nations Transition Assistance 
Group (UNTAG)? 

Senator Gareth Evans: Let me say by 
way of background that the ceasefire 
arrangements under Security Council 
Resolution 435 provide for the con- 
finement of South African and insur- 
gent forces to bases while 
arrangements are set up for elections 
and the transition to an independent 
government. Those arrangements also 
envisage the deployment of United 
Nations Transition Assistance Group 
forces to ensure the disarming and 
monitoring within those bases of the 
former combatant forces. 

The transition period began for- 
mally three days ago, on April 1, but 
since then serious clashes have 
occurred between elements of the 
South African Defence Force and 
Namibian police and forces described 
from South African sources as belong- 
ing to the South-West Africa People’s 
Organisation (SWAPO). The SADF 
and the Namibian police elements 
have intercepted groups said to be 
moving across the Angolan border 
into northern Namibia in some of the 
most intense fighting that has 
occurred in the area for several years. 
According to South African figures, 
over 120 insurgents and 20 police 
have been killed in clashes. 

The South African Foreign Minis- 
ter, Mr Pik Botha, has held talks 
through the UN special representative 
in Namibia, Mr Ahtisaari, which 
resulted in an agreement with the UN 
Secretary-General that SADF person- 
nel who, under the UN plan, were to 
be, as I have said, confined to their 
bases in advance of their withdrawal, 
may be used in support of the 
Namibian police as an interim 
measure to contain the situation. In a 
message addressed to me on April 2 
the South African Foreign Minister 
has drawn attention to the serious sit- 
uation and asked the Australian Gov- 
ernment to condemn the alleged 
SWAPO incursions. 


The situation on the ground in 
northern Namibia since April 1 is 
confused and the full facts on the 
reported incursions are still very 
unclear. The critical element that we 
have been waiting for, as I have said 
publicly, is the report of the UNTAG 
investigation team which visited the 
area on April 2 and which has 
forwarded its results to the UN 
Secretary-General. I am able to advise 
the Senate that informal consultations 
have just concluded in New York 
between the Secretary-General and 
Security Council members. I do not 
yet have the details of their outcome, 
beyond a short statement issued by the 
council chairman from the Soviet 
Union. That statement does not pro- 
vide full information on the incidents 
and their origins and it is becoming 
apparent that it may be some time 
before complete accounts become 
available. 

However, while reserving final 
judgment in expectation of further 
information, may I say quite explicitly 
for the record that the Australian 
Government does condemn any acts 
which are in breach of the agreements 
reached in the context of Security 
Council Resolution 435 and which 
could lead to the breakdown of the 
ceasefire at this delicate stage. The 
transitional arrangements in Namibia 
can work only if all parties strictly 
comply with their provisions, particu- 
larly in a situation where the UN at 
the moment does not have sufficient 
personnel to observe and monitor all 
aspects of the arrangements until its 
three infantry battalions are deployed. 

Incursions by armed elements mov- 
ing south across the Angola-Namibia 
border, to the extent that they have 
occurred, are to be deplored. Against 
this must be set the possibility that the 
lack at this stage of full UN deploy- 
ments in the north may have resulted 
in some confusion in the situation and 
the absence of a clear understanding 
as to where armed elements should 
report. It may take some time for the 
UN to untangle this delicate situation, 
and all elements for a solution may 
not be in place until full UNTAG 
deployments are effected in the north. 

In the meantime, while appreciat- 
ing the need to ensure basic security 
in the area, on behalf of the Aus- 
tralian Government I call on the 
South African authorities — as I 
already have in speaking yesterday to 
the South African Ambassador — to 
act with restraint and in full cooper- 


ation with UNTAG in restoring the 
situation. Likewise, I call on the for- 
mer resistance forces to comply 
strictly with the accords and with the 
UN’s efforts to bring the situation 
under control. Above all, it is in their 
interests that this plan should succeed. 

I am sorry that this is a long 
answer, Mr President, but I need now 
to quickly address the final part of it, 
which relates to the implications of 
this for Australian forces. As to the 
question of whether this initial break- 
down in the ceasefire will have 
longer-term implications for the 
future of the transitional arrange- 
ments and UNTAG’s role in them, I 
can only say that the Australian Gov- 
ernment will keep the situation 
closely under review. An officer of my 
department is currently in 
Grootfontein and we have established 
a liaison office in Windhoek to enable 
the Government to have first-hand 
information on the situation. Of the 
advance contingent of 80 Australian 
troops, none has been affected by the 
clashes of recent days. All of them are 
currently based in the town of 
Grootfontein in northern Namibia. 
The main contingent of 225 Aus- 
tralian forces is due to arrive in 
Namibia over the period April 13 to 
16. At this stage there are no plans to 
vary arrangements for the deployment 
of the main contingent. 

Perhaps I should say finally that 
during my visit to New York two 
weeks ago I discussed the role of the 
UNTAG force with the UN 
Secretary-General, Perez de Cuellar, 
including the question of the size of 
the force. As a result of pressure from 
permanent members of the Security 
Council on budgetary grounds, a total 
deployment of 4650 was authorised in 
the first instance as against the orig- 
inal upper ceiling of 7500. However, 
the Secretary-General has retained the 
right to increase the force to the orig- 
inal number if he is satisfied that the 
situation on the ground requires it, 
and I am sure, on the basis of my dis- 
cussion with him, that he will be both 
able and willing to exercise his own 
unfettered judgment in this respect. 


From Hansard for April § 


Senator Macklin: My question is 
directed to the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade. I refer the minister 
to the deteriorating situation in 
Namibia and the ultimatum which 
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has been delivered by the South Afri- 
can Foreign Minister to the United 
Nations Secretary-General that, unless 
South-West African People’s Organis- 
ation (SWAPO) forces are prevented 
from entering Namibia and fighting 
South African forces, South Africa 
will halt its observance of the 
UN-supervised transition. What is the 
Government’s attitude to this ulti- 
matum and does it find it acceptable? 
Secondly, does the minister acknowl- 
edge that the recent developments 
endanger the safety of the UN per- 
sonnel, including members of the 
Australian contingent? Is the Govern- 
ment satisfied that the United Nations 
Transition Assistance Group 
(UNTAG) is still capable of fulfilling 
its objectives? 

Senator Gareth Evans: It is the case 
that the UNTAG operation has been 
very slow to be put into place and to 
implement its deployments. It has had 
some problems which can most 
charitably be described as initial teeth- 
ing problems. I spelt out yesterday at 
some length — I do not want to 
repeat anything I then said — the dif- 
ficulties that have been experienced 
and some of the reasons for them. 
The Australian Government believes, 
however, that with proper manage- 
ment UNTAG is capable of fulfilling 
its objectives, and there are sufficient 
signs on the ground of the present sit- 
uation being responded to effectively 
to make us still believe that the situa- 
tion will stabilise and the transition 
period will be able to be managed as 
originally hoped. 

As I said yesterday, it is for the 
Secretary-General to decide whether 
the situation warrants an increase in 
the size of the force to the upper 
authorised limit of 7500 troops. We 
will just have to await his judgment 
on that matter. It may be that it will 
prove to be enough just to have in 
place the full range of fighting bat- 
talions and so on that are associated 
with the initial deployment of 4600- 
odd, provided they get into place 
quickly in a way that has not yet 
occurred. We certainly have full con- 
fidence in the Australian management 
of our own 305-man engineer contin- 
gent. We are closely monitoring the 
situation, and every care will continue 
to be taken to ensure that Australian 
lives are not put to risk — although 
obviously there is an element of risk, 
again as J said yesterday, in any 
peacekeeping operation. 

In relation to the South African 
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ultimatum, if it can be so described, I 
can really do no more at this stage 
than to say what I said yesterday: we 
are still not in possession of any 
detailed report from the United 
Nations as to the particular circum- 
stances of what has occurred over the 
last few days, although to some extent 
those events speak for themselves. Our 
basic hope and expectation is that 
South Africa will act now with a 
maximum of restraint and in full 
cooperation with UNTAG, particu- 
larly given that there are some indi- 
cations at least that SWAPO may have 
undertaken the movement in question 
without hostile intent. 

The evidence is ambiguous on that 
score; the evidence is conflicting. But 
to the extent that there is some such 
evidence, it is in nobody’s interests to 
rush to judgment about who is to 
blame. The main thing is to try to get 
the situation back under control 
through rapid deployment of the 
remaining UNTAG forces, through 
an effective taking command of the 
situation by the UNTAG commander, 
and by everyone, including the Oppo- 
sition, exercising an appropriate 
degree of self-restraint. 


Consular protection for 
Australians 


From Hansard for April 4 


Senator Jones asked the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, upon 
notice, on March 1, 1989: 

(1) On a general basis, what is the 
level of protection provided by the 
Australian Government for citizens of 
this country living abroad on a 
temporary basis or overseas on holiday 
or for business reasons? 

(2) In view of the Blenkinsop case 
in Indonesia, and the Cerqueire 
murder in Brazil, do Australian 
authorities have an input into 
investigations and possible subsequent 
trials when Australian citizens are the 
victims of violent trial? If so, what is 
the scale of that input, and how is it 
administered? 


Senator Gareth Evans: The answer to 
the honourable senator’s question is as 
follows: 

(1) The Australian Government has 
the most active sympathy for 
Australian citizens in difficulty 
overseas and its policy is to provide 


them with the fullest possible 
protection within the constraints of 
international law and practice and 
available resources. The Department 
of Foreign Affairs and Trade through 
its consular officials is responsible for 
implementing this policy. The 
functions which may be performed by 
consular officials are defined in, inter 
alia, the Vienna Convention on 
Consular Relations (VCCR) to which 
Australia is a party. To further assist 
Australians travelling overseas the 
Department of Foreign Affairs and 
Trade continues to examine ways of 
streamlining the issue of passports. 
These official documents are provided 
to Australians as a means of proof of 
identity and nationality. Replacement 
of passports lost or stolen overseas 1s 
arranged promptly through the 
Australian consular service. 

It is probably not widely recognised 
that compared with other countries a 
very high percentage of Australians 
travel overseas (1.4 million departures 
of Australian citizens in 1987-88). 
Unfortunately, there is often an 
unrealistic expectation in the 
community as to the level of consular 
protection and services which can be 
provided. In fact this is limited by the 
resources of our overseas posts and 
international law and practice. 

Australians who travel overseas 
should be aware of some of the 
sensible precautions they can take to 
facilitate their travel. Australians 
when travelling overseas can avoid or 
reduce problems by acting responsibly 
and prudently by considering and 
providing for the possible 
consequences of any hazardous 
undertakings, by obtaining adequate 
insurance, and by having due regard 
for the traditions and laws of the 
countries in which they travel. 

The Department of Foreign Affairs 
and Trade has a consular information 
program aimed at increasing the 
awareness of travellers of the services 
which can and cannot be provided 
overseas. Consular services cover a 
wide range of statutory and non- 
statutory activities — welfare and 
whereabouts, death of Australian 
citizens abroad and the protection of 
the estate of the deceased, arrest and 
detention, relief and repatriation, 
registration of citizenship by descent, 
marriages and notarial acts, medical 
and emergency evacuations, 
registration of ships and assistance for 
seamen under the Australian 
Navigation Act and assistance to the 
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Australian Electoral Commission in 
the conduct of elections in Australia. 
Many of these consular functions can 
be resolved simply. But there are 
numerous cases which are not only 
complex and stressful, but which may 
not be resolved for prolonged periods 
and consequently exert great pressure 
on the human and financial resources 
of the consular service. 

An explanation of the general range 
of consular services available overseas 
is contained in the booklet Hints for 
Australian Travellers. Copies of the 
booklet, which is updated annually, 
are provided with every Australian 
passport issued. In addition the 
department publishes a quarterly 
consular newsletter which is 
distributed to the travel industry to 
ensure that travel agents have the 
latest information to pass on to their 
clients. The newsletter is also sent to 
other interested parties, including 
ethnic communities’ councils and 
migrant resource centres, and is 
available in the Department of 
Foreign Affairs and Trade State offices. 

The general level of assistance able 
to be provided and the limitations 
faced by consular officers might be 
best indicated by a brief look at three 
types of cases involving Australians in 
difficulty overseas — health, legal 
offences, and dual nationality. 

Each year Australian posts handle 
many cases where Australians fall ill 
overseas, or suffer an accident. The 
Consul can assist with contacting 
family and friends in Australia, and 
elsewhere to obtain funds to cover 
their needs, and if necessary assist in 
arranging transfer of these funds. In 
cases of extreme distress the Consul 
may authorise a small advance until 
money comes through from other 
sources. 

The Government has negotiated 
with a number of countries reciprocal 
health-care agreements which enable 
Australian citizens to obtain public 
medical and hospital treatment under 
the same conditions as citizens of 
those countries. Negotiations are 
continuing to increase the number of 
countries with which Australia has 
such agreements. Notwithstanding the 
existence of these agreements illness 
or injury occurring overseas can be 
very expensive. 

The second type of case relates to 
Australians caught up in the legal 
processes of other countries. 
Australians overseas are subject to the 
laws, legal processes and code of 


punishment of the country in which 
they are travelling or residing. In 
some instances these laws, processes 
and punishments differ greatly from 
those in Australia, and may sometimes 
seem to be harsh and unfair. 
However, the Australian Government 
is not entitled to interfere in the 
internal affairs of another country, in 
much the same way that it would not 
countenance interference by another 
country in Australian affairs. The 
Government can make consular 
representations only when there is a 
basis for believing that an Australian 
citizen has been discriminated against 
in the process of the law. 

When Australians are arrested in 
another country, consular officers will 
ensure access to legal representation 
and will provide regular consular 
assistance, including visits. They will 
ensure, so far as possible, that an 
arrested person receives the benefits 
of the same laws, administrative 
measures and protective rights as 
citizens of that country. Similarly, to 
the extent that it is possible, they will 
see that an arrested person gets no 
less a standard of facilities, including 
accommodation, diet and medical or 
dental treatment, than citizens of the 
country where the arrest took place. 
They will provide whatever other 
assistance and advice can reasonably 
be given. However, consular officers 
have no status in civil cases involving 
Australians beyond seeking fair 
treatment under the law. They cannot 
provide legal advice and they cannot 
achieve the release of an arrested 
person. 

The matter of dual nationality often 
causes difficulty for those Australian 
travellers who also hold the 
citizenship of another country. In 
some countries dual nationals may be 
liable for military service, or may have 
restrictions placed on their 
movements, including being 
prevented from departing the country. 
Australians with dual nationality © 
arrested in the country of their other 
nationality may sometimes be denied 
access by Australian consular officers. 
Moreover, according to international 
practice, a person in a third country is 
treated as a citizen of the country on 
whose passport they entered. An 
Australian citizen may therefore be 
denied access to Australian consular 
officers if they are travelling on their 
non-Australian passport. 

The Australian Government has 
attempted to address these problems 


and other matters which are not 
covered by the VCCR by entering 
into negotiations for consular 
agreements with a number of 
countries. An agreement was signed 
with Hungary in March 1988 which 
regularises our consular relations 
together with an accompanying 
exchange of notes which provide that 
dual nationals when visiting the 
country of their other nationality will 
be treated as citizens of the country 
on whose passport they are travelling. 
Negotiations with a number of other 
countries are at various stages of 
progress. 

(2) In the same way that foreign 
governments do not have any input 
into investigations and trials in 
Australia involving crimes of violence 
against foreign nationals, the 
Australian Government does not have 
any role to play in investigations and 
trials in cases involving Australian 
citizens in foreign countries. 

However, Australian consular 
officers will, wherever possible, 
monitor inquiries and court 
proceedings in such cases in order to 
demonstrate to the local authorities 
that Australia has an interest in 
ensuring that due legal processes are 
being followed. Australian consular 
officials will seek to ensure that the 
interests of Australian citizens are 
protected and that those citizens 
receive fair treatment under the local 
judicial system. 


Protection of 
migratory birds 
From Hansard for April 4 


Senator Sanders asked the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs and Trade, upon 
notice, on November 28, 1988: 

I refer to two treaties between Aus- 
tralia and Japan and between Aus- 
tralia and China, for the protection of 
migratory birds and their environments: 

(1) Is the minister aware of events 
in the Wyong Shire of New South 
Wales, in the area of North Entrance 
Peninsula, along the shore of 
Tuggerah Lake and Terilbah Island, 
where development is threatening 
fast-dwindling coastal wildlife habitats? 

(2) Would the minister please detail 
the steps being taken by his depart- 
ment to ensure the obligations 
imposed by these treaties are brought 
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to the attention of the Wyong Shire 
Council and the appropriate depart- 
ments of the State Government of 
New South Wales, which are recently 
and currently involved in a range of 
activities that continue to destroy and 
compromise the environment on 
which no less than 35 different 
species of birds listed so far in these 
treaties have been shown to depend 
for their survival? 

(3) What action does the minister 
propose to take to require that these 
treaties are recognised and respected 
in the area of North Entrance Penin- 
sula, Terilbah Island and the adjoin- 
ing ocean and lake? 

Senator Gareth Evans: The answer to 
the honourable senator’s question is as 
follows: 

(1) to (3) The protection of the 
natural habitats of the North Entrance 
Peninsula in the Wyong Shire of New 


South Wales is primarily the responsi- 
bility of the New South Wales auth- 
orities and, in particular, of the NSW 
National Parks and Wildlife Service. 
Australian obligations under the 
treaties with Japan and China for the 
protection of migratory birds and their 
environments are implemented 
through legislation and administrative 
arrangements already in force in the 
States and the Northern Territory, 
with coordination being effected 
through the Council of Nature Con- 
servation Ministers (CONCOM). The 
CONCOM Working Group on Inter- 
national Agreements Relating to 
Migratory and Wetlands Birds advises 
thes CONCOM Standing Committee 
on implementation of the treaties. 
The Australian National Parks and 
Wildlife Service provides the convener 
of the CONCOM Working Group and 
has an overall coordinating role in the 


implementation of the treaties. New 
South Wales is represented on the 
Working Group by the NSW National 
Parks and Wildlife Service. 

Under its nature-conservation legis- 
lation, New South Wales has the 
responsibility to assess the significance 
of natural areas as habitats for 
migratory and endangered birds, to 
identify areas of particular importance 
and to carry out protective measures 
to conserve habitats in such areas. 

While my department, when asked, 
provides advice on the interpretation 
of these and other treaties, it is inap- 
propriate for my department to be 
involved in issues relating to particu- 
lar wetland areas before such 
assessments have been made and 
before the matter has been considered 
through agreed procedures. 2 





The following subjects were dealt 
with in March. (R) indicates the 
House of Representatives and (S) the 
Senate. 

4.4.89 Israel and neighbours (R) 
Ozone layer (R) 
Sugar industry:imports (R) 
Overseas borrowings (R) 
Namibia (S) 
Greenhouse warming (S) 
Researching aid needs (S) 
North-West Shelf gas pro- 
ject (S) 
Economic policies (S) 
Oil exploration (S) 
5.4.89 Racial intolerance (R) 
Soviet Jews (R) 
Nuclear safeguards (R) 
International Monetary 

Fund (R) 

Lobster exports (R) 
Migrants (R) 

African migration (R) 
Vienna Convention on the 

Law of Treaties between 

States and International 

Organisations (R) 

South Pacific Forum (R) 
Australian Centre for Inter- 
national Agricultural 

Research (R) 

Austrade: export promotion 

:(R) 

Commodity agreements (R) 
International Convention 


Against Apartheid in 
Sports (R) 

Pacific islands fishing treaty 
(R) 

Law of the Sea Convention 

International indebtedness 
(S) 

Woodchip industry (S) 

Tourism (S) 

Tariff on lightweight wool- 
len cloth (S) 


Vietnam: withdrawal of 
troops from Cambodia 
(R), (S) 

Chilean Telephone Com- 
pany (R) 

Third World finances (R) 

Ballistic missiles (S) 

Indonesia (S) 

Australian-Soviet agreement 
on fishing (S) 

Japanese-Soviet trade talks 
(S) 

10.4.89 General Agreement on Tar- 
iffs and Trade: trade 
negotiations (R) 

Coalition: foreign-affairs 
policy (S) 

International trade in ser- 
vices (S) 


6.4.89 


7.4.89 


11.3.89 Namibia peacekeeping 
force (R) 
Peace between major devel- 
oped nations (S) 
Gill-net fishing (S) 


12.4.89 Lebanon (R) 

Consulate and trade offices 
in New York (R) 

Cuba (R) 

Aid program: immunisation 
allocations (R) 

International Court of Jus- 
tice (R) 

International maritime 
agreements (R) 

International aviation agree- 
ments (R) 

South African Ambassador 
(R) 

Eritrea (R) 

OECD seminar (R) 

Burma: elections (S) 

India-Nepal border dispute 
(S) 

Namibia (S) 

Human rights: Czechoslo- 
vakia (S) 

Antarctica (S) 

Aid program: health 
allocations (S) 

Overseas trips by trade- 
unionists (S) 

United States nuclear-power 
program (S) 


13.4.89 Soviet Union: free-trade 
zones (S) 


A full text of all parliamentary ques- 
tions may be obtained from the 
Hansard Office, Parliament House, 
Canberra, ACT 2600. 
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China and Australia 
told to trade more 


Statement made by the 
Minister for Resources, 
Senator Peter Cook, on April 
IZ. 


The Minister for Resources, Senator 
Peter Cook, today urged Australian 
and Chinese businessmen to take 
advantage of changes in economic 
policy and management in both 
countries to promote a closer trading 
relationship. 

Senator Cook was opening the sixth 
China-Australian Senior Executive 
Forum in Perth. The forum was 
attended by 40 Chinese delegates 
from Government and business 
enterprises and about 80 Australian 
businessmen and representatives of 
State governments. 

Assessing the trading relationship, 
Senator Cook said it was a more com- 
plex picture than was obvious from 
just looking at the annual figures for 
imports and exports. 

“The annual growth rate of Chi- 
nese exports to Australia has been 
very strong,” he said. “They have 
grown by an average of 28.5 per cent 
each year over the last five years. 

“These exports are mainly manu- 
factured products, with a higher 
value-added component than is the 
case with our exports to China. Every 
$100 million of Chinese exports to 
Australia generates many more 
employment opportunities in China 
than is the case in Australia for every 
$100 million of our exports to China. 

“In other words, in looking at the 
bilateral trade account, we should not 
only look at the numbers — including 
our imports of Chinese-origin goods 
through Hong Kong — but also at 
the quality of the trading income in 
terms of value added. 

“The bilateral trade imbalance in 
Australia’s favour has, moreover, 
moved from 3.2 to 1 to 1.3 to 1 over 
the last three years. 

“These shifts in China’s favour are 
okay, provided that trade continues to 
expand in both directions and pro- 
vided there is no discrimination 
against us in the allocation of scarce 
foreign exchange. 

“There is no doubt that Australia 
and China have established a healthy 
long-term trading relationship. But 
there is significant scope to widen and 





deepen that buyer/seller relationship 
through increasing integration of our 
traded-goods and services sectors. 
Both countries have committed them- 
selves to economic reforms and more 
outward-looking and liberal trade and 
investment policies. Business in both 
countries should grab the opportun- 
ities this offers.” 


Energy agreement 
with China 


Statement made by the 
Minister for Resources, 
Senator Peter Cook, in 
Canberra on April 19. 


The Minister for Resources, Senator 
Peter Cook, today signed an agree- 
ment with China on energy 
cooperation. 

The agreement was signed at the 
conclusion of the third Australia- 
China Joint Ministerial Economic 
Commission in Canberra. Senator 
Cook participated as the Australian 
representative on the commission with 
the Minister for Industry, Technology 
and Commerce, Senator John Button, 
and the Minister for Trade Nego- 
tiations, Mr Michael Duffy. 

“China is the largest producer and 
consumer of energy in Asia and Aus- 
tralia is one of the world’s major 
energy exporters,” Senator Cook said. 
“We are, for example, the biggest 
world exporter of coal, while China is 
the biggest coal producer. 

“Our geographic similarities give us 
a number of comparable energy prob- 
lems — and opportunities. Our con- 
trasting levels of economic 
development also pose some substan- 
tial differences. The new dialogue we 
will now have with China on energy 
issues — both at the general policy 
level and with specific technical 
activities — will give us both a better 
opportunity to contribute to develop- 
ing our energy sectors. 

“The agreement covers areas such 
as petroleum, natural gas, coal, elec- 
tricity generation and distribution and 
solar energy. In addition to the 
exchange of information on domestic 
energy developments, and the policy 
and the bilateral implications of these, 
we will also pick up a number of 
specific projects for cooperation. 
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“The Chinese are particularly inter- 
ested in the coal area — including 
coalmining and colliery management, 
processing technology, safety tech- 
niques, environmental protection for 
coal-fired power plants, coal storage 
and transportation. They have also an 
interest in the technology for pet- 
roleum and natural-gas exploration, 
and in the harnessing and utilisation 
of hydro-power. 

“A joint working group on energy 
will be established to meet annually 
and plan the activities provided for in 
the agreement. 

“We have similar arrangements 
with Japan, the Republic of Korea 
and the United States. We signed an 
agreement with Thailand in late 
March, and we agreed with Indonesia 
in February to establish a consultative 
group on energy and minerals. 

“The agreement with China is 
another step in developing a strong 
cooperative framework on energy for 
Australia — especially with regional 
countries. The aim is to further our 
national energy interests. Both the 
public sector and Australian business 
will benefit.” 


Australia-China 
Council members 


Statement made by the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and Trade, Senator Gareth 
Evans, on April 17. 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs and 
Trade, Senator Gareth Evans, today 
announced the appointment of four 
new members to the Australia-China 
Council. 

The new members are: 


Mr Frank John Conroy, chief general 
manager, retail financial services, 
Westpac Banking Corporation. 

Mr Richard Andrew Farley, executive 
director, National Farmers’ 
Federation. 

Professor Stuart Francis Harris, pro- 
fessor of resource economics, 
Research School of Pacific Studies, 
Australian National University. 

Ms Dominica Whelan, industrial offi- 
cer, Australian Council of Trade 
Unions. 


All have been appointed for a 
period of three years. 
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The basic purpose of the Australia- 
China Council is to equip Australians 
to manage better the important and 
rapidly expanding relationship with 
China. It seeks to act as a catalyst to 
develop the widest possible range of 
exchanges between the two countries, 
with an emphasis on promoting 
people-to-people contact and stimulat- 
ing institutional links. 

Senator Evans said that the four 
new appointees had made significant 
contributions to Australian life and 
the Australian economy, and he was 
confident that they would play a valu- 
able role in the council in its task of 
developing Australia’s expanding 
relationship with China. They would 
also promote wider community aware- 
ness of developments in China. 

Senator Evans said he was pleased 
that the Australia-China Council, 
which is chaired by Mr Gough 
Whitlam, the former Prime Minister, 
continued to attract experienced and 
well-qualified members into its ranks. 


Campaign against 
coal subsidies 


Statement made by the 
Minister for Trade 
Negotiations, Mr Michael 
Duffy, on April 20. 


The Department of Foreign Affairs 
has begun a major effort to seek the 
removal of coal subsidies through the 
Uruguay Round of Multilateral Trade 
Negotiations currently being held 
under the auspices of the GATT. 

It is issuing a pamphlet on coal 
issues through Australian posts abroad 
to attract support of key coal exporters 
and consumers in major markets. 

Announcing the campaign on April 
20, the Minister for Trade Nego- 
tiations, Mr Michael Duffy, said the 
issue would be raised by Australian 
officials at several major international 
conferences over the next few weeks, 
including the fourth annual 
US-European Coal Conference, from 
April 18 to 20, and the Canadian Coal 
Association annual conference, from 
May 15 to 17. 

He said direct and indirect subsidies 
on the production and use of coal in 
some of the world’s major markets 
were costing billions of dollars in 
world coal trade. Protectionist 
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measures were not only depressing 
world prices for steaming and coking 
coal but were acting as a brake on 
world demand for coal. This was cost- 
ing efficient, low-cost exporting 
countries like Australia hundreds of 
millions of dollars. 

The extent of the problem was 
illustrated by the fact that, in 1987, 
hard-coal production in subsidising 
European Community countries and 
Japan of 232 million tonnes was equal 
to about 70 per cent of world hard- 
coal trade. Subsidised steaming-coal 
production was around 175 million 
tonnes — about the same volume as 
the total world trade. 

If subsidised production could be 
lowered, there would almost certainly 
be a significant boost in world trade. 
Mr Duffy emphasised that this would 
benefit not only the exporting nations, 
such as Australia, Canada, Colombia, 
the US and other nations, but those 
which were spending huge sums on 
subsidies. 

For example, the coal sector in the 
EC was the second-largest recipient of 
direct member-state subsidies. In 
1986, coal received about $US12 
billion in subsidies (around 
$US25 000 per employee). 

It was essential that coal issues were 
addressed effectively in the Uruguay 
Round. 


Sugar legislation 
alarms Australia 


Statement made by the 
Minister for Trade 
Negotiations, Mr Michael 
Duffy, on April 3. 


Further barriers to Australia’s sugar 
exports to the United States could be 
imposed under draft US legislation, 
the Minister for Trade Negotiations, 
Mr Michael Duffy, warned today. 

Mr Duffy said he was deeply con- 
cerned at the implications of the Bill 
introduced by Congressman Sam Gib- 
bons (Democrat, Florida) to the US 
House of Representatives in March. 

He and the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth 
Evans, had taken opportunities 
recently to draw to the attention of 
the US Administration and key Con- 
gressional leaders Australia’s concerns 


about the consequences of such a Bill. 

These objections would be main- 
tained as the Bush Administration 
decided its attitude to the protectionist 
legislation. 

The Bill would guarantee a mini- 
mum import quota for sugar from 
Caribbean Basin Initiative (CBI) 
countries, irrespective of the total US 
global import quota level in future 
years. In addition, supply shortfalls by 
any quota holders would be 
reallocated only among Caribbean 
countries and not proportionately to 
all global suppliers. The Bill would 
allow for compensation to be paid to 
countries which could prove they had 
suffered from the discriminatory 
reallocation of quotas. 

Such legislation would compound 
an already serious problem with the 
US sugar program. The GATT was 
currently considering a case lodged by 
Australia about the compatibility of 
the US sugar quotas with its GATT 
obligations. 

The legislation, if passed, would 
result in a further erosion of Aus- 
tralian access into the US market 
(current quota entitlements of 97 540 
tonnes as opposed to exports of 
726 000 tonnes in 1981, the year 
before the current restrictive quotas 
were introduced). The US sugar pro- 
gram had severely distorted the world 
sugar market, with import quotas and 
price-support programs encouraging a 
significant increase of US domestic 
production at artificially high prices 
and increased consumption of alterna- 
tive sweeteners which had contributed 
to depressed world sugar prices. 

“Australia understands the desire to 
assist CBI countries,” he said. “But 
there are aid programs available for 
such a purpose. It is totally inappro- 
priate to attempt to achieve such 
objectives using trade mechanisms 
such as those embodied in the draft 
bill. 

“The US currently has a two-to-one 
trade surplus with Australia, and our 
ability to even partly address that sit- 
uation is hindered by the number of 
non-tariff barriers we face. Thirty per 
cent of Australian exports are affected 
in this manner.” 
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Australia to join 
export committee 


Announcement made by the 
Ministers for Foreign Affairs 
and Trade, Defence, and 
Industry, Science and 
Technology on April 14. 


Australia has accepted an invitation 
from the chairman of the Coordinat- 
ing Committee on Multilateral Export 
Controls (COCOM) to become a full 
participant in the work of the 
committee. 

In a joint announcement, the Min- 
ister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, 
Senator Gareth Evans, the Minister 
for Defence, Mr Kim Beazley, and 
the Minister for Industry, Technology 
and Commerce, Senator John Button, 
said that Australia had for many years 
cooperated with the Western strategic 
community in controlling the export 
of particularly sensitive dual-use tech- 
nology which might be used to 
strengthen the military potential of 
Warsaw Pact countries, and to a lesser 
extent China. 

However, Australia had not pre- 
viously participated otherwise than as 
a spectator in the work of COCOM — 
the informal group through which the 
major industrialised countries coordi- 
nate their controls — and had as a 
result minimal influence on the con- 
tent of the guidelines applied. 

The ministers noted that Australia’s 
growing exports of equipment and 
technology which had dual military 
and civilian applications and its 
reliance on imports of this technology 
from COCOM countries had led the 
Government to review its position on 
the issue of participation in COCOM. 
They said that the administration of 
Australia’s export controls on this 
technology was becoming increasingly 
handicapped by the Government’s 
non-participation in COCOM. 

Notwithstanding the major recent 
thaws in East-West relations, the 
underlying rationale for COCOM still 
existed and was accepted by Australia. 

The ministers said participation in 
COCOM was being accompanied by 
some related amendments to 
Australia’s export controls, and 
foreshadowed that an announcement 
on those amendments would be made 
next week. 


Free trans-Tasman 
trade in apparel 


Joint statement made by the 
Minister for Industry 
Technology and Commerce, 
Senator John Button, and the 
Minister for Trade 
Negotiations, Mr Michael 
Duffy, on April 18. 


All remaining tariff and import 
restrictions on apparel imports would 
be lifted by Australia and New Zea- 
land from July 1, the Federal Minister 
for Industry, Technology and Com- 
merce, Senator John Button, and the 
Minister for Trade Negotiations, Mr 
Michael Duffy, announced today. 

The ministers said it would be a 
major step towards the goal of free 
trade across the Tasman in line with 
objectives of the Australia-New Zea- 
land Closer Economic Relations 
Trade Agreement (CER). 

Under current arrangements, each 
country this year has made available 
the equivalent of $20 million in access 
to apparel exports from the other 
country. This restriction will now be 
lifted. 

Similarly, the ministers said, Aus- 
tralian industry would benefit from 
the abolition of the current 10 per 
cent duty rate against the majority of 
Australian apparel items exported to 
New Zealand. 

The decision accelerated by a year 
the move towards reciprocal free trade 
in apparel and flagged the removal of 
the last of Australia’s tariff quotas on 
New Zealand manufactured goods. 

The announcement followed recent 
decisions by the Australian Govern- 
ment to abolish quotas of New Zea- 
land footwear and textiles and would 
help significantly to foster the devel- 
opment of the Australian and New 
Zealand textile, clothing and footwear 
(TCF) industries. 

The early removal of trade restric- 
tions and tariffs was an opportunity 
for Australian clothing manufacturers 
to expand their exports to New Zea- 
land in line with objectives of CER. 

The decision, along with recent 
decisions on footwear and textile 
quotas, was meant to foster fair 
competition. 

In line with the rules of origin, 
area-content and intermediate goods 
provisions, the CER and the South 
Pacific Regional Trade and Economic 


Cooperation Agreement (SPARTECA) 
were not to be regarded as vehicles 
for circumventing and eroding the 
industry assistance arrangements pro- 
vided to the TCF sector. 

If a prejudicial situation developed 
under CER or SPARTECA,the Gov- 
ernment would take prompt corrective 
action. 


Australian help for 
black South Africans 


Statement made by the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and Trade, Senator Gareth 
Evans, on April 11. 


Speaking after meeting today with the 
Treasurer-General of the African 
National Congress, Mr Thomas 
Nkobi, the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth 
Evans, made the following points: 

Australia regards the African 
National Congress as an authentic 
leader of black South Africans and a 
crucial player in resolving the tragedy 
of apartheid. 

Consistent with our longstanding 
and universally applied policy on lib- 
eration organisations, Australia does 
not give diplomatic recognition to the 
ANC, nor do we give direct financial 
aid to the organisation either in Aus- 
tralia or southern Africa. 

However, recognising the import- 
ance and generally constructive role 
the ANC has been playing in the 
struggle to restore democracy and 
equal human rights to South Africa, 
the Australian Government has in 
recent years provided substantial 
indirect aid to the organisation, 
delivered primarily through non- 
government organisations like Aus- 
tralian People for Health, Education 
and Development Abroad (APHEDA). 

Currently authorised Australian 
indirect aid to the ANC is as follows: 

$ 
AIDAB/NGO Cooperation 48 000 
Program (1988-89) including 
English teaching at ANC 
refugee camp, and provision 
of basic clothing and hygiene 
material for ANC schools. 


APHEDA Projects (over 3 
years) including training (in- 
country and in Australia) in 
administration and manage- 
ment, occupational health 
and safety and agriculture. 


1 047 940 
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In-Country Scholarships 340 000 
(over 3 years) for 20 ANC- 
nominated individuals in a 


variety of disciplines. 


Australian Scholarships 1 000 000 
(over 3 years) for ANC nomi- 
nations for postgraduate 
studies at various Australian 


universities. 


Farm Trainees 138 678 
(1988-89) UNICEF/ 
AUSTCARE project for six 
ANC nominees to attend agri- 
cultural college in New South 


Wales. 


Arts Training (over 3 
years) for six ANC nominees 
to train annually at design 
centre in Zimbabwe. 


35 000 


$2 609 618 


Most of these projects constitute 
part of the Special Assistance Program 
to South Africans and Namibians 
(SAPSAN), established in 1986 to 
assist, particularly through education 
and training projects, South Africans 
and Namibians who are disadvantaged 
by apartheid: aid under SAPSAN will, 
on present planning, total $8.8 million 
by June 1990. 

The SAPSAN program itself falls 
within the special Southern Africa 
Aid Program, to which the Govern- 
ment has allocated $100 million over 
the three-year period 1987-88 to 
1989-90: this program involves, as 
well as SAPSAN, nearly $75 million 
in bilateral aid to nine southern Afri- 
can countries, nearly $5 million to the 
Southern African NGO Program, and 
over $12 million to the Southern 
Africa Development Coordination 
Conference (SADCC) Regional 
Program. 

The Government will give close 
consideration to the requests I have 
received today from Mr Nkobi for 
$500 000 in additional emergency aid 
for displaced Front-Line States refu- 
gees, and another $500 000 in edu- 
cation, training and income- 
generating projects for ANC settle- 
ments. While no funds are immedi- 
ately available from the 1988-89 aid 
budget for these purposes, it may be 
possible to generate additional funds 
in next year’s budget: but, unless 
there is a major increase in total dis- 
cretionary aid funds available (which 
is extremely unlikely in the present 
tight budgetary environment), such 
funds would need to be found at the 
expense of other SAPSAN projects or 
by way of offsets elsewhere in the 
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Southern Africa Program. The situa- 
tion should clarify in this respect in 
approximately a month’s time. 


$2 million aid 
for Ethiopia 


Statement made by the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and Trade, Senator Gareth 
Evans, on April 6. 


Australia would provide a $2 million 
aid package to Ethiopia comprising 
refugee and relief assistance, the Min- 
ister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, 
Senator Gareth Evans, announced 
today. 

The package would be distributed 
through the World Food Program 
(WFP), the United Nations Children’s 
Fund (UNICEF) and Australian non- 
government organisations (NGOs). 

“Although Ethiopia at present is 
not threatened with the mass star- 
vation and migration which followed 
the devastating drought of 1984-85, 
the country faces the enormous task 
of restoring its agricultural base and 
increasing food production,” Senator 
Evans said. 

“Other problems facing Ethiopia 
include an increase in the number of 
Somali and Sudanese refugees, and an 
outbreak of meningitis in the south. 
Aid is also required for displaced per- 
sons in the northern provinces of 
Ethiopia.” 

As part of the aid package 
announced today, WFP will receive 
$1 million to provide food for 
approximately 750 000 Somali and 
Sudanese refugees fleeing conflicts in 
neighbouring countries. 

A $100 000 cash contribution will 
be made to UNICEF for its 
meningitis-vaccination program. Sev- 
eral Australian NGOs will receive a 
total of $900 000 for agricultural 
recovery and food aid to displaced 
persons. 

Senator Evans noted that Australia 
had provided emergency aid worth 
$13.3 million to Ethiopia in 1987-88. 
In September 1988 Australia contrib- 
uted a further $1.2 million for refugee 
assistance and locust control. 

Australia’s assistance to Ethiopia 
forms part of the Government’s 
humanitarian aid program adminis- 
tered by the Australian International 
Development Assistance Bureau 
(AIDAB). 


Aid for Malawi 
flood victims 


Statement made by the Minis- 
ter for Foreign Affairs and 
Trade, Senator Gareth Evans, 
on April 11. 


Australia would provide $200 000 for 
flood victims in southern Malawi, the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and 
Trade, Senator Gareth Evans 
announced today. 

Heavy rains since February have 
caused major flooding in southern 
Malawi, washing away homes and 
inundating maize, cotton and ground- 
nut crops. 

“Throughout the affected area over 
85 000 people are homeless and have 
lost their crops, personal effects and 
livestock,” Senator Evans said. 

Malawi could not afford to meet the 
costs of this major disaster alone and 
was already bearing a very large bur- 
den caring for an estimated 900 000 
Mozambican refugees who had sought 
refuge inside its borders. 

Australia’s contribution follows an 
appeal for assistance from the Gov- 
ernment of Malawi. World Vision 
Australia’s Malawi counterpart will 
receive $100 000 to provide clothing, 
cooking utensils, blankets and plastic 
sheeting. 

Australian Freedom from Hunger 
Campaign will receive $100 000 to 
rehabilitate water-bore holes in Nsanje 
district. 

Australian emergency assistance to 
Malawi forms part of the 
Government’s aid program adminis- 
tered by the Australian International 
Development Assistance Bureau 
(AIDAB). 


$2.5m in food aid 
for Sri Lanka 


Statement made by the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and Trade, Senator Gareth 
Evans, on April 19. 

Australia will give Sri Lanka 10 000 
tonnes of wheat as developmental 
food aid over the next two financial 


years, at an estimated cost of $2.5 
million. 
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Announcing this today, the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Sena- 
tor Gareth Evans, said the Sri Lanka 
Government had asked for the aid to 
help maintain its national develop- 
ment program without disruption. 

“We are pleased to assist develop- 
ment in Sri Lanka through the pro- 
vision of Australian wheat,” he said. 

The wheat will be provided in 
amounts of 5000 tonnes per annum in 
both 1989-90 and 1990-91. 

The response to the Sri Lankan 
request for food aid forms part of the 
Government’s aid program managed 
by the Australian International Devel- 
opment Assistance Bureau (AIDAB). 


Emergency aid 
for Sudan 


Statement made by the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and Trade, Senator Gareth 
Evans on April 10. 


Australia would provide $500 000 in 
emergency aid for Operation Lifeline 
Sudan, the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth 
Evans, announced today. 

Australia’s contribution was in 
response to a United Nations appeal 
to provide food and other relief 
supplies to more than two million 
affected persons in the southern prov- 
inces of Sudan, and brought to $4.2 
million Australia’s emergency assist- 
ance to Sudan this financial year. 

“These people face imminent star- 
vation unless sufficient food supplies 
can be provided before the start of the 
May rains which threaten to cut off 
access to the southern provinces,” 
Senator Evans said. 

He noted that many thousands of 
people had lost their lives in southern 
Sudan last year from the combined 
effects of civil war and lack of access 
to food. 

Operation Lifeline Sudan had been 
established after a meeting on emerg- 
ency relief in Sudan convened by the 
Sudanese Prime Minister, Mr Sadiq el 
Mahdi, and the UN Secretary- 
General, Mr Perez de Cuellar, on 
March 8 and 9. 

A plan of action for the delivery of 
emergency aid finalised at the meet- 
ing had been supported by both sides 
in the conflict, thereby allowing the 


UN operation to proceed. The total 
cost of the operation was expected to 
be $US132 million. 

Australia’s contribution will be dis- 
tributed to the World Food Program 
($350 000), the organisation respon- 
sible for the distribution of food, and 
UNICEF ($150 000), the lead agency 
in the operation. 

Australian emergency assistance to 
Sudan forms part of the Government’s 
humanitarian aid program adminis- 
tered by the Australian International 
Development Assistance Bureau 
(AIDAB). 


Aid for Yemen 
flood victims 


Statement made by the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and Trade, Senator Gareth 
Evans, on April 12. 


Australia would provide $75 000 for 
flood victims in the People’s Demo- 
cratic Republic of Yemen, the Minis- 
ter for Foreign Affairs and Trade, 
Senator Gareth Evans, announced 
today. 

Australia’s contribution follows an 
appeal from the Government of PDR 
Yemen to the office of the United 
Nations Disaster Relief Coordinator 
(UNDRO) for assistance. 

Heavy rains since March 19 have 
caused major flooding in the central 
and eastern regions of Yemen, 
destroying houses, public buildings 
and one hospital. 

“More then 50 000 people have 
been affected in these regions,” Sena- 
tor Evans said. “There has been 
extensive damage to irrigation canals 
and agricultural land. About a third of 
the wheat crop has been lost and the 
major road linking the main popu- 
lation centres has been cut.” 

Australia’s contribution would be 
distributed through UNDRO. 

Australian emergency assistance to 
PDR Yemen forms part of the 
Government’s aid program adminis- 
tered by the Australian International 
Development Assistance Bureau 
(AIDAB). 


Aid for UN refugee 
programs 


Statement made by the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and Trade, Senator Gareth 
Evans, on April 16. 


Australia would contribute $745 000 
to United Nations High Com- 
missioner for Refugees (UNHCR) 
programs in Thailand, Sri Lanka and 
Turkey, the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth 
Evans, announced today. 

“The UNHCR is an important 
agency providing protection and 
assistance to an estimated 14 million 
refugees worldwide,” Senator Evans 
said. 

Australia will provide $220 000 to 
support the UNHCR’s Anti-Piracy 
Program in Thailand, bringing 
Australia’s contribution to the pro- 
gram since its inception in 1982 to 
over $2 million. 

“This program is an important 
component of our overall assistance to 
Indo-Chinese refugees,” Senator 
Evans said. “It has led to a marked 
reduction in the number of attacks on 
boat people and an encouraging 
increase in the number of successful 
prosecutions of offenders.” 

The UNHCR’s program for the 
Determination of Status of Laotians 
in Thailand will receive $125 000. 

“Australia’s support for this pro- 
gram is consistent with our emphasis 
on non-resettlement solutions for the 
majority of asylum-seekers in the 
South-East Asia and Indo-China 
regions,” Senator Evans said. 

In Sri Lanka, the UNHCR Special 
Program of Limited Assistance to 
Returnees, directed at the resettlement 
of Tamils who are returning from 
India, will receive $100 000. 

In response to an urgent UNHCR 
appeal for housing an estimated 
37 000 Iraqi Kurdish refugees in Tur- 
key, Australia will contribute $100 000. 

Australia will also provide $75 000 
to finance the technical assessment of 
projects aimed at linking traditional 
refugee assistance with development 
programs. 

“This approach is consistent with 
Australia’s basic policy approach of 
finding durable solutions for refu- 
gees,” Senator Evans said. 

Australia will also make available 
$125 000 to assist the UNHCR with 
organising two international confer- 
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ences on refugees. The first, on Cen- 
tral American refugees, will be held 

in Guatemala on May 29-31 and the 
second, on Indo-Chinese refugees, in 
Geneva on June 13-14. 

Australian emergency assistance to 
UNHCR forms part of the 
Government’s overseas aid program 
administered by the Australian Inter- 
national Development Assistance 
Bureau (AIDAB). 


Bangladesh hangar 
contract 


Joint statement made by the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and Trade, Senator Gareth 
Evans, and the Minister for 
Industry, Technology and 
Commerce, Senator John 
Button, on April 11. 


An Australian company had won a 
contract worth $36 million to design, 
construct and commission an aircraft- 
hangar complex for Biman Corpor- 
ation at Zia International Airport in 
Dhaka, Bangladesh, the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, Senator 
Gareth Evans, and the Minister for 
Industry, Technology and Commerce, 
Senator John Button, announced today. 

Senator Button said the contract 
had been won by the Melbourne- 
based company John Holland Pty Ltd, 
in the face of strong international 
competition. 

Senator Evans said: “The John Hol- 
land contract is also the first in south 
Asia to be funded under the Develop- 
ment Import Finance Facility (DIFF).” 

DIFF consists of grant aid which, 
when combined with commercial 
finance from Austrade’s Export 
Finance Insurance Corporation 
(EFIC), allows Australian companies 
to offer highly concessional finance 
packages. 

These finance packages are for 
worthwhile development projects in 
developing countries where markets 
are deemed to have been “spoiled” by 
the existence of subsidised finance 
packages available to overseas 
competitors. 

Senator Evans said the blending of 
DIFF aid grants — about $18 million 
in this case — into a competitive soft- 
loan package by Austrade-EFIC had 
been a key factor in the success of 
John Holland’s bid. 
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Senator Button said: “This type of 
innovative finance is often vital if 
Australian firms, which are inter- 
nationally competitive in other 
respects, are to win major export con- 
tracts for capital projects in develop- 
ing countries.” 

The completed hangar complex, 
designed by Macdonald Wagner Pty 
Ltd, of Sydney, will reduce Biman’s 
service costs by providing facilities 
within Bangladesh for checks and 
maintenance of its aircraft. 

Senator Evans noted: “Biman will 
also be able to increase revenue by 
offering hangar complex facilities in 
Dhaka for the servicing of wide-body 
aircraft from other airlines.” 

DIFF grants form part of the 
Government’s aid program adminis- 
tered by the Australian International 
Development Assistance Bureau 
(AIDAB). 


Immigration Research 
Bureau head named 


Statement made by the 
Minister for Immigration, Local 
Government and Ethnic 
Affairs, Senator Robert Ray, 
on April 26. 


The Minister for Immigration, Local 
Government and Ethnic Affairs, Sena- 
tor Robert Ray, today announced the 
appointment of Dr John 
Nieuwenhuysen as foundation director 
of the Bureau of Immigration Research. 

Dr Nieuwenhuysen, who is reader 
in economics at the University of 
Melbourne and research director of 
the Committee for Economic Devel- 
opment of Australia (CEDA), was 
selected by the Immigration Depart- 
ment and the Public Service Com- 
mission from a strong field of 
candidates. 

The bureau, a major new research 
body which will examine immigration 
and population issues, was established 
by the Government as part of its 
response to the recommendations of 
the Committee to Advise on 
Australia’s Immigration Policies. 

The bureau’s headquarters will be 
in Melbourne. 

Senator Ray said Dr 
Nieuwenhuysen would bring a wealth 
of experience to the director’s post. 

“A graduate of the London School 
of Economics, he has had a long and 





distinguished career as an economist, 
having held a variety of academic and 
government positions both in Aus- 
tralia and overseas,” he said. 

“He has also been an adviser in 
national wage hearings and trade- 
practices matters, has undertaken 
many government and private-sector 
consultancies, and has written exten- 
sively on subjects as diverse as wages 
policy and labour-market adjustment, 
the economics of equal opportunity, 
and the economic status of Australian 
Aborigines. 

“Dr Nieuwenhuysen has also dem- 
onstrated an outstanding ability to 
conduct applied research and provide 
practical policy advice. 

“He was chairman of two major 
State Government inquiries in Vic- 
toria — a Review of the Liquor Con- 
trol Act (1984-86) and a Committee of 
Inquiry into Revenue Raising 
(1982-83).” 

Under Dr Nieuwenhuysen’s direc- 
tion, the bureau would build up a 
strong team during the next few 
months. 

It would manage a commissioned 
research program costing up to $2 
million a year as well as conducting 
in-house research. 

“The bureau will undertake objec- 
tive and professional analyses of 
immigration issues, providing a sound 
basis for future policies,” Senator Ray 
said. “It will also have the important 
role of making facts about immi- 
gration more widely known through- 
out the community. Community 
consultation will be a key feature of 
the bureau’s operation.” 
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Dr John Nieuwenhuysen. 





Discussions would be held with all 
levels of government and with ethnic, 
employer, union, welfare, church, 
refugee, population and environment- 
group interests. 

An Immigration Outlook Confer- 
ence would be held every two years. 

“The aim is to inform Australians 
about all aspects of immigration and 
population change,” Senator Ray said. 
“It is only by publicising the facts and 
dispelling misconceptions that we can 
improve the level of debate on such 
important issues.” 

Dr Nieuwenhuysen, who is 52, will 
take up his post on 1 May. 


Australians support 
multiculturalism 


Statement made by the 
Minister Assisting the Prime 
Minister for Multicultural 
Affairs, Senator Robert Ray, in 
Canberra, on April 19. 


A major attitudinal survey has 
shown that most Australians support 
the objectives of Federal Government 
policies on multiculturalism. 

The Minister for Immigration, 
Local Government and Ethnic Affairs 
and Minister Assisting the Prime Min- 
ister for Multicultural Affairs, Senator 
Robert Ray, today released prelimi- 
nary data from the most comprehen- 
sive survey ever undertaken of 
Australian attitudes towards 
multicultural issues. 

He said that while the survey 
showed a high level of community 
support for the Government’s 
multicultural policies there remained 
misconceptions about some aspects of 
multiculturalism. 

This is the first release of data from 
a Government-sponsored survey con- 
ducted by AGB:McNair between 
October 1988 and February 1989. 
The general section of the survey 
involved hour-long face-to-face inter- 
views with 1552 people, randomly 
selected as representative of the 
national adult population. 

The minister said that about 95 per 
cent of respondents agreed that 
multiculturalism was a fact of life in 
Australia; 85 per cent believed 
multicultural policies helped tourism 
and trade; and 62 per cent thought 





these policies promoted a “fair go” for 

all Australians. 

“More than three-quarters of the 
respondents believed that 
multiculturalism is necessary if people 
from different cultures are to live in 
harmony,” Senator Ray said. 

However, there remained some 
areas of concern. About 87 per cent of 
respondents expressed fears that 
multiculturalism created suburbs with 
high concentrations of ethnic groups. 

While there was strong support for 
government interpreters in courts and 
hospitals (94 per cent), English 
courses for migrant children (91 per 
cent) and translated information on 
government programs and services (82 
per cent), just over half the respon- 
dents thought the Government was 
doing too much for migrants. 

“There are obviously some miscon- 
ceptions in the community about 
multiculturalism, and these need to be 
addressed,” Senator Ray said. 

“The purpose of multicultural poli- 
cies is to promote equal access to gov- 
ernment services. These policies do 
not provide unfair advantage to 
anyone.” 

The survey also showed a high rate 
of community approval for the eight 
goals of multiculturalism proposed by 
the Advisory Council on Multicultural 
Affairs and endorsed by the Prime 
Minister last September. For example: 
All Australians should have a commit- 

ment to Australia (97 per cent). 

No-one should be disadvantaged 
because of race, religion or culture 
(95 per cent). 

Government and community organis- 
ations should take more account of 
the diversity of the Australian 
people (90 per cent). 


Senator Ray said the survey would 
help the Government identify prob- 
lem areas and develop strategies to 
maintain harmonious community 
relations. It showed apparent con- 
fusion in the community over the dis- 
tinction between multiculturalism and 
immigration. 

“Multiculturalism is solely a dom- 
estic policy concerned with com- 
munity relations and individual 
rights,” he said. “It does not deter- 
mine any aspect of our immigration 
policy.” 

The general survey of attitudes on 
multicultural issues is part of a larger 
study conducted for the Office of 
Multicultural Affairs. Further details 
of the study, in which 4502 people 
were interviewed at a cost of 
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$502 000, will be published as they 
become available. 


New migration 
points system 


Statement made by the 
Minister for Immigration, Local 
Government and Ethnic 
Affairs, Senator Robert Ray, 
on April 7. 


The Minister for Immigration, Local 
Government and Ethnic Affairs, Sena- 
tor Robert Ray, today announced the 
marks that would apply when the new 
points selection system for migrants 
began on July 1. 

Senator Ray stressed that the points 
system, under which intending 
migrants would be assessed, had been 
totally overhauled as part of the 
Government’s response to the Fitz- 
Gerald immigration inquiry. The 
points tally that applied under the 
new system bore little relationship to 
the old system, which had a pass mark 
of 80 points. 

The new points requirements are as 
follows: 


Concessional Independent 
family migrants migrants 
Priority marks 105 110 


Pool entrance 
marks 85 95 

Senator Ray said people achieving 
priority marks would be automatically 
accepted, subject to satisfactory health 
and character checks. These people 
would be given fast-track processing. 

Those achieving the pool-entrance 
marks would be placed in a pool of 
applications to be considered if there 
were still places vacant. Anyone fail- 
ing to reach to pool-entrance marks 
would be rejected. 

“Floating” passmarks, against which 
applicants in the pool would be 
periodically tested, would be set at the 
end of November this year and 
re-examined in March next year. All 
applicants in the pool would be tested 
against these floating marks on three 
separate occasions. 

Those who equalled or exceeded 
the floating marks would be approved 
for migration, subject to health and 
character checks. People whose scores 
remained below the floating mark on 
three consecutive occasions would be 
refused, and would no longer remain 
in the pool. 
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All applicants should assess their 
chances by working out their probable 
points score before applying. There 
was no sense in applying, and paying 
the application fee, if there was no 
hope of entering the pool. 

Senator Ray reiterated the advice 
given last week that those applicants 
who had reached preliminary approval 
stage by last Friday (when the old 
points system officially ended) would 
continue to be processed under the 
old system. 

However, all new applicants from 
April 1, together with those who had 
previously applied but had not 
reached preliminary approval stage, 
would be held over and considered 
under the new system. 

“The Government is confident that 
the new system will be fair for all 
concerned,” Senator Ray added. “It 
will also allow my department to man- 
age the migration program in a much 
more efficient manner.” 


Recognition of 
overseas skills 


Statement made by the 
Minister for Employment, 
Education and Training, Mr 
John Dawkins, and the 
Minister for Immigration, Local 
Government and Ethnic 
Affairs, Senior Robert Ray, on 
April 12. 

The Federal Goverment today took 
the first step towards reforming the 
way that skills acquired overseas are 
recognised in Australia. 

In a joint announcement, the Min- 
ister for Employment, Education and 
Training, Mr John Dawkins, and the 
Minister for Immigration, Local Gov- 
ernment and Ethnic Affairs, Senator 
Robert Ray, said the present system 
was fragmented and relied too much 
on assessment of documents rather 
than assessment of skills. 

“Where skills from overseas do not 
match Australian standards, further 
education and training is needed,” 
they said. 

“Our current education and train- 
ing arrangements often do not make 
use of the investment put into those 
skills learnt overseas. 

“The inability of many immigrants 
to have their skills recognised causes 
them frustration and personal costs. 
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What we must realise, and work to 
rectify, is that their loss is a major loss 
to the Australian economy.” 

As part of the development of the 
National Agenda for a Multicultural 
Australia, to be announced later this 
year, the Government is committed to 
reforming the recognition of overseas 
skills and their role in the develop- 
ment of the Australian labour market. 

Key elements of the Government’s 
commitment are: 

Rationalising and simplifying adminis- 
trative processes and improving 
flexibility between occupations; 

Treating all workers fairly through 
the development of national skill- 
based standards that do not dis- 
criminate between skills gained in 
Australia and overseas; 


Establishing a fair and open system 
with clear assessment and appeal 
procedures; and 


Developing a program that builds on 
unused and unrecognised skills by 
providing personal support services, 
such as better access to education 
and training for remedial and bridg- 
ing courses. 

Mr Dawkins and Senator Ray said 
the reform program would be carried 
out through a number of initiatives: 


Establishing a National Office of 
Overseas Skills Recognition in the 
Employment, Education and Train- 
ing portfolio; 

Administrative reforms to the machin- 
ery of the Tradesmen’s Rights 
Regulation Act, which assesses trade 
skills in the metals, electrical and 
footwear trades; these reforms will 
be announced shortly by the Fed- 
eral Minister for Industrial 
Relations; 


Encouraging State initiatives, includ- 
ing State overseas qualifications 
units and better Commonwealth- 
State cooperative arrangements; 


Better access to bridging and remedial 
education. 


The National Office will provide a 
focus for the reform program. It will 
subsume and extend the role and 
functions of the Council on Overseas 
Professional Qualifications, which was 
previously in the Immigration portfolio. 

It will promote national standards 
for skill recognition, encourage 
competency-based assessments, 
develop counselling and referral ser- 
vices and promote improvements to 
occupational regulation. 

Mr Dawkins said, “The new 





National Office will also develop and 
coordinate an integrated approach to 
education, training and bridging pro- 
grams aimed at effectively integrating 
overseas skills into the Australian 
labour market. 

“As a first step, the number of 
bridging programs under our 
JOBTRAIN program will rise to 180 
in 1989-90 and to 200 in 1990-91.” 

The ministers said that translating 
overseas skills to Australian use would 
need the goodwill and cooperation of 
State and Territory Governments, 
employers, unions, professional associ- 
ations and individuals. 

“This is a complex task, but it is 
one that will improve the fairness of 
Australian society and make a major 
contribution to structural adjustment 
in the economy,” they said. 

They welcomed the New South 
Wales Government’s move to establish 
a Migrant Employment and Qualifi- 
cations Board. The NSW Government 
decision followed moves in other 
States and Territories to improve rec- 
ognition of overseas qualifications. 

Mr Dawkins said the Government’s 
strategy would be on the agenda at 
the special Ministers of Labour con- 
ference proposed for April 28 to dis- 
cuss matters raised in his April 
Statement on improving Australia’s 
training system. 


Retraining scheme 
for migrant doctors 


Statement made by the 
Minister for Employment and 
Education Services, Mr Peter 
Duncan, on April 13. 


“Australia is wasting the talents of 
competent and qualified people,” the 
Minister for Employment and Edu- 
cation Services, Mr Peter Duncan, 
said today. 

Mr Duncan was speaking at the 
Queen Elizabeth Hospital, where he 
presented the initial instalment of 
$290 000 in JOBTRAIN funds for a 
program which will enable migrant 
doctors with overseas qualifications to 
qualify for Australian registration. 

He commended the hospital for 
establishing the course and said, 
“There are many migrant doctors who 
are unable to practise in Australia, 
who rightly must obtain Australian 
recognition for their overseas qualifi- 
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cations. To do this they must pass an 
exam set by the Australian Medical 
Examining Council to ensure that 
their skills are adequate to practise in 
Australia. 

“Although they are competent doc- 
tors, assistance is necessary to prepare 
them for such a demanding examin- 
ation, particularly as it is often in a 
new language. They also need to gain 
knowledge and experience of Aus- 
tralian medical practice.” 

The training course at the Queen 
Elizabeth Hospital will prepare up to 
40 overseas-qualified doctors for the 
Australian accreditation examinations. 
The first intake will be of 18 doctors, 
from Vietnam, Poland, Italy, Hong 
Kong, Germany, India, Italy, 
Hungary, Sri Lanka, Egypt and Iran. 

Mr Duncan said the program met 
the Government’s objective for ensur- 
ing that the skills and talents brought 
to Australia by people under the 
immigration program were not lost or 
wasted. 

“Multicultural policies are not only 
about enjoying and sharing diverse 
cultural inputs, they are also about 
ensuring social justice and economic 
efficiency,” he said. 

“The Hawke Labor Government 
has been concerned about the need to 
improve the system for recognising 
overseas qualifications and accordingly 
the Government’s April statement 
included plans for improved pro- 
cedures. These procedures will be 
fair, open and based on national 
competency standards.” 

The course at the Queen Elizabeth 
Hospital was an example of the bridg- 
ing training which the new pro- 
cedures would promote. 

“One of Australia’s most important 
challenges is to ensure full and fair 
employment opportunities for every- 
one,” he said. “The Federal Govern- 
ment is devoting resources to 
improving the labour force of the 
future and to meeting the specific 
needs of individuals who face disad- 
vantages in obtaining a reasonable job, 
whether they are Australian-born or 
newly arrived migrants. JOBTRAIN is 
one of the programs which is achiev- 
ing the goal.” 


Medicare for employed 
overseas visitors 


Statement made by the 
Minister for Community 


Services and Health, Dr Neal 
Blewett, on April 14. 


The Minister for Community 
Services and Health, Dr Neal Blewett, 
today announced the introduction of 
new arrangements covering access to 
Medicare for people from overseas 
temporarily resident in Australia. 

Dr Blewett said the main change 
would be to extend Medicare benefits 
to people who come to Australia with 
employment. This would entitle an 
estimated 36 000 taxpaying temporary 
residents and their dependants to 
Medicare cover this year. 

The Health Insurance Act had 
recently been amended to restrict 
Medicare eligibility to legally 
permanent residents in Australia, in 
line with similar amendments to other 
Commonwealth social-welfare 
legislation. 

“One of the effects of this change 
was to exclude from Medicare people 
temporarily in Australia,” he said. 
“Previously, all visitors who were 
entitled to remain in Australia for 
more than six months were eligible 
for Medicare.” 

He had reviewed the position of 
certain people who come to Australia 
for the specific purpose of engaging 
in paid employment. 

“These people have come to 
Australia with employment, are using 
their professional skills to contribute 
to our country, and are paying income 
tax and the Medicare levy,” he said. 

“I have therefore decided to use my 
discretionary power under the Health 
Insurance Act to extend Medicare 
eligibility to such people in 
appropriate circumstances. 

“With effect from February 1, 1989, 
people who come to Australia under a 
contract of employment or some other 
formal arrangement which entails the 
visitor being present in Australia 
specifically for employment purposes 
will be covered by Medicare for the 
duration of the stay. Their 
accompanying spouses and dependants 
will also be covered.” 

Groups covered by this 
arrangement would include 
participants in the Skills Transfer 
Scheme managed by the Department 
of Immigration, Local Government 
and Ethnic Affairs, visiting academics, 
and other education personnel such as 
teachers taking up temporary salaried 
appointments. 

The Skills Transfer Scheme 
covered overseas people temporarily 


engaged in business and commercial 
activities in Australia. 

Other visitors such as 
holidaymakers and those visiting 
Australia on a “working holiday” 
would not be eligible for Medicare. 

“These people are strongly urged to 
take out comprehensive health- 
insurance cover before departing for 
Australia, unless they come from a 
country with which Australia has a 
reciprocal health-care agreement,” he 
said. 

He had also considered the position 
of visitors who had been issued with a 
visa before the new residency 
requirements came into effect on 
February 1, and who had come to 
Australia in the belief that they would 
be covered by Medicare for the 
duration of their visit. 

He had decided to use discretionary 
power to give these people access to 
Medicare for the duration of their 
visit, as shown on their temporary 
entry permit, where this extended 
beyond February 1. 


Ambassador to 
Algeria 


Statement made by the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and Trade, Senator Gareth 
Evans, on April 19. 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs and 
Trade, Senator Gareth Evans, today 
announced the appointment of Mr 
Michael Smith as Australian Ambassa- 
dor to Algeria. Mr Smith succeeds Dr 
John Skinner, who has been Ambassa- 
dor since July 1987. 

Senator Evans said that Algeria, as 
a leading member of regional and 
international organisations such as the 
League of Arab States, the Organis- 
ation of African Unity and the Non- 
Aligned Movement, had played an 
important role in world affairs since 
its independence in 1962. 

Australia had established an 
embassy in Algiers in 1975 and the 
relationship had developed in a very 
positive fashion, including through 
the opening of an Algerian Embassy 
in Canberra in 1988. Australia had 
concluded a trade agreement with 
Algeria in 1988, to encourage further 
expansion and diversification of bilat- 
eral trade. 

Mr Smith, a career specialist in 
Middle East and Arab Affairs, joined 
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the Department of Foreign Affairs in 
1975 and has served in Cairo, 
Damascus and Geneva. 

He will take up his appointment in 
Algeria this month. 


Ambassador to Iraq 


Statement made by the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and Trade, Senator Gareth 
Evans, on April 5. 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans, 
today announced the appointment of 
Mr Peter Lloyd as Australia’s 
Ambassador to Iraq. Mr Lloyd suc- 
ceeds Mr Rory Steele, who has been 
Ambassador since 1986. 

Senator Evans said Iraq was an 
important political and economic 
power in the Middle East and one 
with which Australia enjoyed sound 
and constructive relations. A visit to 
Baghdad by the Minister for Trade 
Negotiations, Mr Michael Duffy, in 
November 1988 had provided oppor- 


tunities for discussing a wide range of 
issues including ways of enhancing 
the important commercial relationship 
between the two countries. 

Mr Lloyd joined the then Depart- 
ment of External Affairs in 1967 and 
has served in London, Cairo, Vienna, 
Warsaw and Jakarta. He was educated 
at Wesley College, Perth, the Univer- 
sity of Western Australia, Oxford Uni- 
versity and at the Austrian Diplomatic 
Academy. 

Mr Lloyd will take up his appoint- 
ment in Baghdad this month. 


High Commissioner in 
Papua New Guinea 


Statement made by the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and Trade, Senator Gareth 
Evans, on April 12. 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs and 
Trade, Senator Gareth Evans, today 
announced the appointment of Mr 
Allan Taylor as Australia’s High Com- 
missioner in Papua New Guinea. Mr 


Taylor succeeds Mr Lance Joseph, 
who has been High Commissioner 
since 1987. 

Referring to the close and friendly 
links between Australia and Papua 
New Guinea, Senator Evans said that 
Mr Taylor’s appointment came at a 
challenging time in the development 
of this important bilateral relationship. 
In line with the Joint Declaration of 
Principles signed by Australia and 
PNG in December 1987, progress was 
being made in finalising bilateral 
agreements and in ensuring that all 
elements of the relationship were seen 
as integral to the relationship as a 
whole. These elements covered a wide 
range of Australian interests: political, 
strategic and economic; trade, invest- 
ment and aid; as well as extensive 
defence cooperation activities, and a 
growing cultural-exchange program. 

Mr Taylor, who was the Tasmanian 
Rhodes Scholar in 1963, joined the 
then Department of External Affairs 
in 1965. He has served in Rawalpindi, 
Bangkok, Jakarta and Wellington. 
From 1983 to 1985 he was Australia’s 
High Commissioner in Lagos. He will 
take up his appointment in April. 
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Working together to make GATT a success 


With so much of Australia’s trade done in the Asia- 
Pacific region, half of foreign investment in Australia 
originating from it and more than half of Australia’s 
investment abroad located there, no-one can doubt that 
the region is where the nation’s future lies. In an address 
to a conference sponsored by the Committee for Econ- 
omic Development of Australia (CEDA) on May 26, the 
Prime Minister, Mr Bob Hawke, emphasised that free 
trade was the way to build prosperity, but that this was 
not universally understood or acted upon in the world 
marketplace. There were still too many restrictions on 
trade in some parts of the world. The Asia-Pacific region 
must do what it could to see that the international trading 
system did not fragment into exclusive zones (See Page 
179). 

Earlier, the Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, 
Senator Gareth Evans, said at the opening of the 12th 
Australia-ASEAN Forum in Perth on May 15 that the 


idea of regional economic cooperation was widely 
accepted and the question now was how best to 
implement it (Page 183). 


At the CEDA conference where Mr Hawke spoke, the 
Minister for Trade Negotiations, Mr Michael Duffy, 
referred to widespread anxiety about Europe 1992, to the 
Australia-New Zealand Closer Economic Relations 
Trade Agreement, and to the US-Canada free-trade 
agreement. He said that if such so-called blocs developed 
agreements which moved towards greater freedom of 
trade within them, and no less freedom of access to those 
outside, then they could be considered as moving 
towards freer trade overall. He said Mr Hawke’s proposal 
for regional economic cooperation aimed at nations of 
the region working together to make the GATT round 
work. Any opening up of trade within the region should 
be extended to all countries (Page 187). 
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Moving towards 
freer trade 


Speech by the Prime Minister, 
Mr Bob Hawke, to a 
conference sponsored by the 
Committee for Economic 
Development of Australia, in 
Sydney, on May 26. 


Ji here are many reasons why it is 
a pleasure to be here today. 

Most immediately, it is a welcome 
duty for me to launch John 
Nieuwenhuysen’s book Towards Freer 
Trade Between Nations. It is an 
important book on an important sub- 
ject, and having already expressed my 
endorsement for it in my foreword to 
the book I appreciate this opportunity, 
which I shall take up shortly, to com- 
ment in greater detail on it. 

It is a pleasure also to be here to 
congratulate the Committee for Econ- 
omic Development of Australia 
(CEDA) both for sponsoring the pub- 
lication of this book and for hosting 
this conference. For many years 
CEDA has made an impressive contri- 
bution to the generation and dis- 
cussion of ideas in domestic and 
international policy-making. 

By all reports, this conference has 
once again demonstrated CEDA’s 
commitment to creating a more 
informed public debate on the key 
issues we face at the close of the 
1980s. 

Most of all, however, I welcome 
this invitation to address you today 
because of the overwhelming import- 
ance of the issues you have been dis- 
cussing for the past two days, and 
because of the constructive contri- 
bution Australia is making to the 
development and resolution of those 
views. 

The theme of this conference, “The 
Pacific era — your future?” poses a 
significant question. 

For a long period of Australia’s his- 
tory, most Australians would have 
believed their future lay with the 
region that gave this nation its birth 
— Europe and, most specifically, 
Great Britain. 

Today, the Australia-Europe 
relationship remains very strong, 
whether it is measured in economic, 
cultural, political or demographic 
terms. Indeed in a month’s time I will 
be making a visit to France, Great 


Britain, Germany and Hungary, as 
well as the United States, in order to 
reaffirm and strengthen those ties. 

But throughout this century, as 
Australia matured as an independent 
nation, the orientation of our com- 
mercial and diplomatic activity has 
increasingly been towards the Asia- 
Pacific region. 

So much so, in fact, that today, any 
moderately well-informed Australian, 
when confronted with your confer- 
ence title, would edit it, remove the 
question mark, and make the affir- 
mation: “The Pacific era — our future”. 

Of course our future lies with the 
immediate region. 

That has been apparent since, first, 
Japan and, then, other Asian econom- 
ies sought Australian raw materials to 
fuel their growing industries in the 
decades following World War II. 

It has become increasingly apparent 
as the consumer markets of Asia grow 
in sophistication and affluence, pre- 
senting immense opportunities to our 
manufacturers and service exporters. 

It has become increasingly apparent 
as Australian industry benefits from 
investment and imports from the 
Asian region, and as European inves- 
tors come to appreciate the obvious 
advantages of Australia as their 
springboard into Asia. 

In 1987-88 Australia’s trade with 
the western Pacific region accounted 
for nearly half of our total trade, and 
this rises to two-thirds with the 
inclusion of North America. 

Around half of the total foreign 
investment in Australia originates 
from the Asia-Pacific region, and 
almost 60 per cent of Australia’s over- 
seas investment is located in the region. 

Eight of Australia’s top 10 export 
markets are in the Asia-Pacific region: 
Japan, the United States, New Zea- 
land, Hong Kong, South Korea, Tai- 
wan, China and Singapore. 

The question is not, then, for an 
Australian: Does our future lie with 
the dynamism of the Pacific? It is: 
how best do we position ourselves, 
what actions do we need to take, to 
ensure the benefits of that 
enmeshment are obtained and not 
wasted? 

In the same way, as Dr 
Nieuwenhuysen’s book recognises, the 
question is not: Is free trade an appro- 
priate mechanism for building 
prosperity? 

That question is already answered. 
Just look at the astonishing growth of 
this region and you see a growth and 
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a prosperity that was built, in the 
early post-war decades, through 
reliance on open and competitive 
trading policies, especially those prac- 
tised in the United States. 

Already the Asia-Pacific region pro- 
vides more than half of the world’s 
economic output, with the outlook for 
further growth in that share, and 
accounts for more than one-third of 
world trade. 

So the relevant question Dr 
Nieuwenhuysen’s book asks is: How 
do we ensure the survival and 
reinforcement of the practice of free 
trade, so that we may continue along 
that path of prosperity? 

To bring these two sets of questions 
together — the nature of our Pacific 
future and the importance of trade — 
I note that conferences such as this 
are likely to dwell in glowing terms 
on the glorious future that awaits us 
in what is referred to as “the Pacific 
century”. That is good as far as it 
goes. But the real issue — and very 
much the harder issue — is ensuring 
that those glowing predictions are 
achieved. 

How do we usher in the Pacific 
century? Surely through free trade. 
Because surely the health and vitality 
of world trade underpins our capacity 
to provide better living standards for 
ordinary men and women in our 
region and, indeed, around the globe. 

This is of course the theme of Dr 
Nieuwenhuysen’s book. One of his 
contributors put it nicely: trade is not 
a war won by running a trade surplus 
and lost by having a trade deficit. 
Another adds: trade is a positive sum 
game in which all the participants 
benefit. 

The implication is clear. Those 
who impose restrictions on trade cer- 
tainly harm their trading partners, and 
they damage the overall trading sys- 
tem — but they also delude, and 
harm, themselves. 

So the message of Dr 
Nieuwenhuysen’s book is that pro- 
gressively moving towards a free and 
open international trading system will 
contribute to greater prosperity and 
stability in the world economy. 

Despite the validity of this argu- 
ment in a scholarly sense, however, 
there are too many disturbing trends 
in the global marketplace to be confi- 
dent that this truth is being 
universally understood or acted upon. 
Let me enumerate them. 

First, the continuing presence of 
significant trade imbalances between a 
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number of regional countries and the 
United States continues to be associ- 

ated with bilateral pressures to open 

markets in a manner which discrimi- 
nates against efficient exporters. 

Second, we are faced with a trend 
towards the formation of bilateral or 
regional trading arrangements which 
run the risk of being inward-looking 
and undermining a truly multilateral 
international trading system. 

Third, fundamental tensions con- 
tinue to exist within the GATT 
framework of multilateral trade rules, 
despite the recent resolution of the 
Montreal Mid-term Review of the 
Uruguay Round. 

I hope this book will be widely and 
fully read, so I am loath to suggest to 
potential readers that they should con- 
sider taking any short cuts. But I do 
recommend in particular Dr 
Nieuwenhuysen’s summary of its 
themes, which includes a valuable dis- 
tillation of five proposals for action 
necessary to achieve freer trade. 

He outlines these needs: the need 
for greater transparency in the nature 
and cost of protection; the need to 
open up agricultural trade; the need 
for a timetable for ensuring appli- 
cation of GATT rules; the need to 
understand and address the costs 
incurred by some in the process of 
adjusting to change; and, finally, the 
need to combat protectionism by a 
persistent effort to reveal and promote 
the advantages of free trade. 

In regard to this fifth point, of 
course, this book itself will play a very 
prominent role. 

All these five points are forceful 
and practical steps forward. Each is 
reflected in the decisions Australians 
have made in recent years to ensure 
Our more competitive participation in 
world trade. 

Australia of course has been a 
trading nation for most of its 200-year 
history. Within only two decades of 
the arrival of the First Fleet here in 
Sydney in 1788 Australia exported its 
first woolclip to Europe. 

The problem of course was not that 
we found export difficult or markets 
elusive. For most of our history we 
found it easy to build high living stan- 
dards on the basis of exporting a 
range of commodities to an eagerly 
waiting world. 

Our mistake was to pretend, as we 
did as late as the 1950s and 1960s, 
that we could go on like this ad infi- 
nitum, and that we could therefore 
shirk the more difficult task of build- 
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ing an export capacity beyond primary 
production. 

The debate between free-traders 
and protectionists in Australia dates 
back to before the Federation of the 
Australian colonies in 1901. Progress- 
ively and comprehensively for most of 
the four decades since the second 
World War, this debate was won by 
the protectionists. 

The challenge of manufactured 
exporting was avoided; we built 
instead a range of weak, inefficient 
manufacturers catering for our small 
domestic market, supplemented where 
necessary by imports of higher- 
technology equipment. 

The crash, when it came, was 
rough. In 1985-86 it was brought 
home very forcefully to Australians 
that the world did not have infinite 
willingness to support our living stan- 
dards through high commodity prices. 
Our decades of protectionist industry 
policy meant that we had very little to 
offer the world beyond the traditional 
staples produced on our farms and in 
our mines. 

It has been an overwhelming pri- 
ority of my Government since 1983 to 
diversify our export regime so as to 
remedy those profound traditional 
vulnerabilities of the Australian 
economy. 

This required the most dramatic 
restructuring of the domestic econ- 
omy, as well as a concerted effort in 
our diplomacy to create a more 
export-oriented, competitive, efficient, 
diverse, open and productive Aus- 
tralian economy and to ensure a world 
trading system in which the fruits of 
those reforms, our exports, could 
compete on fair terms. 

Maintaining our prosperity will 
require the development of a domestic 
economy adequately equipped to take 
advantage of international and 
regional economic growth, and it will 
require access to international markets. 

So profound changes have been 
under way in the Australian economy 
since 1983. 

We have implemented policies 
designed to encourage a more open, 
flexible and responsive industry struc- 
ture — one which is capable of 
investment and growth not only in the 
domestic market but also as a base for 
involvement in markets through the 
Asia-Pacific region and elsewhere in 
the world. 

We have sought to internationalise 
the Australian economy through 
actions such as floating the Australian 


dollar and deregulating the financial 
sector. 

Changes introduced in 1988 will 
reduce the level of tariff protection 
afforded to Australian manufacturing 
industry by around 30 per cent and 
Our primary industries have been 
made more responsive to changes in 
the international marketplace. We 
have plans in place to reduce substan- 
tially over time the protection 
afforded Australia’s textile, clothing 
and footwear and passenger-motor- 
vehicle industries. Such reforms are 
designed to encourage international 
competitiveness, and to reduce the 
burden that protectionist policies 
place on Australia’s exporters. 

The consensus approach to indus- 
trial relations, which has been a cen- 
tral feature of the relationship 
between my Government, industry 
and workers, has resulted in signifi- 
cant real wage restraint, major and 
genuine restructuring of employment 
awards, and a marked improvement in 
the industrial-relations climate in 
Australia. 

Since 1986, Australia’s foreign- 
investment policy has been essentially 
an open-door approach which wel- 
comes constructive and mutually ben- 
eficial investment into the Australian 
economy. Foreign-investment 
guidelines are essentially open and 
transparent, with few restrictions. 

Last year we announced a major 
overhaul of the corporate-taxation sys- 
tem, with corporate tax rates being 
reduced from 49 to 39 per cent. This, 
coupled with the tax imputation of 
dividends, provides a favourable 
environment for business investment. 

All of these changes have created 
considerable opportunities for Aus- 
tralian companies — and also for 
foreign companies based in Australia 
which seek access to the Asia-Pacific 
market. International companies have 
set up business in Australia to capital- 
ise on the opportunities that abound 
here and in the region, recognising 
that we are now an effective and com- 
petitive springboard into the Asia- 
Pacific market. 

You will no doubt be aware of con- 
cerns at present about the way in 
which Australia’s excessive demand is 
fuelling a serious balance-of-payments 
deficit. This is not the place to enter 
into a lengthy discussion of Australia’s 
economic situation. 

But I do say this: don’t let these 
admitted short-term difficulties colour 
your judgment of the fundamental 





and enduring reforms that have been 
undertaken in this country. 
Australians have their eyes on the 
long-term future, and the fact that 
our underlying economic problems 
are being effectively addressed as 
never before gives us confidence that 
we will be playing a very significant 
role in this region into that future. 
The effectiveness of these domestic 
reforms would be substantially 
reduced if the rules of open inter- 
national trade were to be abandoned 
or flouted by the major economies. 


So it has been a major priority of 
our diplomacy to pursue, at the bilat- 
eral, regional and multilateral levels, 
policies which will encourage greater 
openness in the economies of our cur- 
rent and potential trading partners. 

In particular, we have taken a close 
and active interest in the Uruguay 
Round of Multilateral Trade Nego- 
tiations. We fought successfully for 
the inclusion of agriculture in the 
GATT round so as to bring pressure 
to bear on the massively protectionist 
policies of the major economies, par- 
ticularly Europe’s Common Agricul- 
tural Policy (CAP). 

Through the Cairns Group of fair 
agricultural traders, formed in August 
1986, we have successfully worked to 
create a powerful third force in the 
negotiations. The recent decision in 
Geneva provided a significant break- 
through at the half-way mark of the 
current round — but we recognise too 
that there is a long way to go before 
the absurdities and inefficiencies of 
the CAP are eliminated. 

We are also pressing for significant 
reductions in protectionism in other 
sectors, including natural-resource- 
based products and the new areas of 
services and intellectual property rights. 

In our bilateral dealings with all 
countries we take the opportunity to 
urge our partners to remove or reduce 
trade barriers that invariably exist. 
Last year we reached an agreement 
with Japan to liberalise significantly 
their beef market, and helped to con- 
vince the Americans to amend some 
of the more damaging measures orig- 
inally proposed for their 1988 Trade 
Bill. 

What is particularly important is 
that we combat any emergence of 
restrictive trading blocs, be it in Eur- 
ope post-1992, in North America, or 
elsewhere. 

As a region, we must employ what 
means we have at our disposal to 
ensure that the international trading 


system does not fragment into exclus- 
ive zones. That would be ultimately to 
the cost of us all. 

It was in part to harness the 
region’s efforts to prevent such an 
outcome that earlier this year, as part 
of an official visit I paid to the Repub- 
lic of Korea, I proposed the establish- 
ment of a new and more formal 
vehicle through which the govern- 
ments of the region could cooperate 
in the analysis and discussion of key 
economic and trade issues facing us. 

I see the primary task of such 
regional cooperation as being the 
reinforcement of support for an open, 
non-discriminatory international 
trading system operating within an 
expanded and strengthened GATT 
formula. That is a goal the nations of 
this region broadly share and towards 
which we are already working. Collec- 
tive action, through strength in num- 
bers, should help us achieve it. 

Second, I see the need for the 
region to investigate the scope for 
further dismantling of barriers to 
trade within the region, in ways 
which do not discriminate against the 
rest of the world. 

Third, closer regional cooperation 
would be a valuable means of ident- 
ifying the broad economic interests we 
have in common. We need to investi- 
gate whether, through improved pol- 
icy coordination, we might better 
capitalise on the extraordinary 
complementarity of the economies of 
our region and so stimulate even 
greater economic activity within the 
Asia-Pacific. 

Our region, of course, contains a 
very diverse set of countries, at differ- 
ent stages of economic development, 
and with quite different social and 
political systems. To respect these dif- 
ferences and still achieve our common 
goals is a challenge that will require 
close consultation and a mutual com- 
mitment to achieving consensus. 

As a guiding principle for partici- 
pation we believe the key criteria 
must be the extent to which countries 
have economic linkages with the 
region and their willingness to con- 
tribute meaningfully to regional econ- 
omic cooperation. 

Recently, my special envoy, Richard 
Woolcott, the Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Foreign Affairs and Trade, 
has been visiting the capitals of the 
western Pacific region to pursue this 
proposal. So far the feedback we have 
received has been positive and 
encouraging. 
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Australia began the initial sound- 
ings of regional views by focusing on 
10 countries in the western Pacific: 
the ASEAN nations, Japan, the 
Republic of Korea, New Zealand and 
Australia. This was not an attempt to 
exclude any country but it did rep- 
resent the realistic assessment that anv 
broad process of economic cooper- 
ation in the region would need to 
involve these countries as the essential 
and minimum group. 

Subsequently, Mr Woolcott has 
visited China, Hong Kong and the 
United States, and will shortly visit 
Canada. 

In all of the countries consulted by 
Mr Woolcott, the principles underly- 
ing my proposals have been strongly 
endorsed. 

There is wide acceptance that our 
mutual economic interests would 
receive a significant boost by develop- 
ing a more effective vehicle for 
regional intergovernmental economic 
cooperation. 

Now, more than ever, there is a 
regional desire to ensure that the 
economic achievements of recent dec- 
ades are built upon and extended — a 
growing regional self-confidence and 
determination to ensure that the pen- 
dulum swings towards, not away from, 
freer trade. 

There are many issues still to be 
worked out. These include questions 
of participation, the nature of any 
support structure to underpin greater 
economic cooperation between gov- 
ernments, and the relationship of any 
new vehicle to those that already exist. 

These are issues that Australia looks 
forward to addressing over the coming 
months with the countries of the region. 

I stress that we do not seek to cre- 
ate a vast new bureaucracy. That is in 
no-one’s interests. Nor do we seek to 
derogate from the important role and 
functions of ASEAN, which continues 
to be a major political influence in 
South-east Asia. 

The Pacific Economic Cooperation 
Conference (PECC), too, has been an 
extremely useful institution which has 
built up the habit of multilateral dia- 
logue and research. 

But I believe it is now the time to 
extend that habit up to the govern- 
mental level throughout the region 
and so provide an additional, effective 
means for advancing our region’s con- 
cerns in the changing international 
economic environment. 

My address today has largely been 
cast in economic terms. Dollars and 
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yen are critical, after all, in determin- 
ing the prosperity of the peoples of 
our region. But it would be a pro- 
found mistake if we were to assume 
that we are dealing purely with issues 
of global economic management, or if 
we were to pretend that such issues 
do not have vital relevance to, and 
impact on, broader questions — 
including the fundamental question of 
global peace and stability. 

In January 1987 I had the honour 
of delivering the opening address to 
the World Economic Forum’s Sym- 
posium in Davos, Switzerland. 

I said then that if we were to learn 
anything from pre-war history it must 
be that the global conflict of the sec- 
ond World War was in large measure 
the product of the failure of political 
leadership to recognise and adjust to 
the collapse of economic relationships 
between and within nations. 

The world paid a heavy price then 
for its incapacity to read and resolve 
the emerging economic autarky of the 
1920s and 1930s. But, horrendous as 
that price was, it would be as nothing 
compared to the consequences of con- 
flict in this nuclear age. 

I warned on that occasion at Davos 
that commercial tensions in the 1980s 
among the developed industrial 
democracies - and I was referring in 
particular to the debilitating dispute 
over trade in agricultural products — 


would, if continued, considerably 
erode Western political and security 
relationships. 

That the process might be subtle 
and gradual, rather than sudden and 
dramatic, would make it no less 
pernicious and its ultimate conse- 
quences no less damaging. 

That was January 1987. 

Since then we have witnessed, over 
nearly 30 months, an astonishing pol- 
itical transformation — a transform- 
ation that only heightens the 
relevance and sharpness of my warning. 

What we are seeing is nothing less 
than the emergence of a new era in 
world affairs. 

At the level of superpower relations, 
including strategic-nuclear-arms con- 
trol, and at the regional level in 
Afghanistan, Angola, and Cambodia, 
we are witnessing a new capacity for 
negotiation leading to sensible and 
farsighted solutions. 

In the massive programs of reform 
under way in the Soviet Union we are 
perhaps seeing the erosion of the 
command-economy model and its 
replacement with a more responsive 
economy and a more open society. 

Throughout Eastern Europe we are 
seeing a diversity and acceptance of 
change unparalleled since the Iron 
Curtain was erected. 

What an irony it would be if, at the 
very time when the merits of the mar- 


ket economies are starting to be 
understood and emulated by these 
command economies, we market 
economies were to abandon the fun- 
damental factor behind our success, 
the principle of free trade. 

And what a tragedy it would be if 
the emerging signs of maturity in the 
conduct of political relations between 
nations were to be flouted and jeop- 
ardised by an incapacity satisfactorily 
to manage our economic relations. 

The fundamental truth is that we 
are all interdependent. The poverty or 
prosperity of one of us are questions 
that concern us all. They affect not 
only our own economic wellbeing but 
also, fundamentally, our political 
security and stability. 

As a region, we have much to offer 
each other. We have substantial 
shared political and economic 
interests, and a powerful 
complementarity in our economic 
skills, resources, and business, cultural 
and political links. 

The opportunity is now at hand to 
grasp the potential of our region. By 
working to liberalise multilateral 
trade, and by seeking to build regional 
cooperation, we are seeking to safe- 
guard and enhance our future. 

That way, I believe, we can ensure 
that we enter the next century with 
confidence that our great potential 
will be fulfilled. & 
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At the ASEAN-Australia Forum meeting in Perth on May 15: the director-general of the Singapore Trade Development Board, Mr 
Ridzwan Dzafir, left, the High Commissioner for Singapore, Mr J. F. Conceicao, the Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Senator 
Gareth Evans, and the director-general of the ASEAN national secretariat, Singapore, Mr K. Kesavapany. Photograph by Pat McArdell, 
OIB. 





An idea whose 
time has come 


Address by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, 
Senator Gareth Evans, at the 
opening of the 12th Australia- 
ASEAN Forum, Perth, on May 


la 
T his forum sets the agenda for 

Australia-ASEAN economic 
relations and has an important role to 
play in widening those relations. 
Australia’s political relationships with 
the ASEAN countries have always 
been close but our commercial ties, 
although increasing, ought to be 
stronger. I certainly accord a very 
high priority to boosting Australia’s 
commercial links with ASEAN. I am 
particularly pleased in this respect 
that, for the first time, the private sec- 
tor is able to participate in the work 
of the forum, because obviously it has 
a crucial part to play in developing 
these links. 

Since this forum first met in 1974, 
there have been extraordinary changes 
in the world’s economic topography. 
Then, the Atlantic was still the centre 
of the economic universe. Today the 
centre of gravity of world production 
has shifted decisively to the Pacific. 
Then, for most countries in this 
region, successful industrialisation was 
more a promise than a reality. Today, 
the western Pacific is the fastest- 
growing region in the world. 

These changes have not only 
brought more prosperity and oppor- 
tunity, they have also increased the 
self-confidence of regional countries. 
Along with rising self-confidence has 
come a heightened awareness of intra- 
regional relationships. This goes 
beyond the increasing spread of indus- 
trialisation and the complementarities 
in trading patterns. There is also a 
growing sense that, as nations and 
neighbours which depend on trade, 
we share many common objectives 
and that our economic futures are 
increasingly intertwined. It is on this 
last point — our growing sense of 
common interests and the related 
question of how we can best advance 
them — that I wish to focus today. 


The Australian initiative — 
background 


The idea of regional economic 
cooperation has, of course, been 


around in one form or another, for 
some time. Japanese leaders like for- 
mer Prime Ministers Ohira and 
Nakasone have canvassed the issue. 
United States figures like George 
Shultz, Senator Bill Bradley and, most 
recently, Senator Alan Cranston, have 
argued its merits. Former Korean 
President Chun proposed in 1982 an 
economic summit for the region. The 
list goes on. 

The Australian initiative on 
regional economic cooperation, 
announced by Prime Minister Hawke 
in Seoul on January 31, has sought to 
draw these threads together. My pur- 
pose today is to take stock of that 
initiative — to describe what we have 
been about, where we have got to so 
far, and the next steps we now have 
in mind. 

The Hawke initiative has always 
been premised on the notion that we 
do not wish to promote a mere talking 
shop. We want constructive dis- 
cussions which seek to identify our 
common interests and which help to 
develop a long-range strategy based on 
shared assessments. 

There are, of course, existing net- 
works of economic cooperation within 
the region — most notably ASEAN 
itself at the inter-governmental level, 
but also other organisations like the 
Pacific Economic Cooperation Con- 
ference (PECC) and the Pacific Basin 
Economic Council (PBEC). These 
institutions are operating effectively in 
terms of their separate objectives and 
mandates. But, in our view, none of 
the existing structures quite meet the 
requirement for a broad regional dia- 
logue, at the inter-governmental level, 
aimed at identifying and advancing — 
across a wide front — common econ- 
omic interests. Just as the regional 
economic agenda is itself evolving, so 
also is there a need for institutional 
arrangements to evolve. This is the 
context in which the Australian 
initiative should be seen. 

The detailed soundings that we 
have now taken in the region indicate 
that this is a view which is widely 
shared: that closer regional economic 
cooperation is an idea whose time has 
come. The question now is not 
whether we want greater regional 
economic cooperation, but how it 
should be directed and what is the 
best way to implement it. 

I would summarise this emerging 
regional consensus as an acceptance 
that a more formal arrangement for 
inter-governmental consultation is 
required; that its focus should be 
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exclusively economic; that it should 
have some modest institutional sup- 
port; and that a ministerial-level meet- 
ing toward the end of this year would 
be the appropriate way to launch the 
process. 

From an Australian perspective, the 
logic of greater regional economic 
cooperation is abundantly clear. I 
have said elsewhere that it will be 
developments in the Asia-Pacific 
region, more than any other external 
factor, which will shape Australia’s 
economic and strategic security. And 
last month, in a major speech on the 
priorities of Australian foreign policy, 
I noted that Australia and all Aus- 
tralians should see the region not as 
something external which needs to be 
assuaged, but as a common neigh- 
bourhood of extraordinary diversity 
and significant economic potential. 

The central objective of the Hawke 
Government’s economic policies has 
been to restructure Australia’s econ- 
omic base; to make Australia a more 
outward-looking and internationally 
competitive nation. And in doing so, 
we have very deliberately sought to 
extend the integration and interdepen- 
dence of the Australian economy with 
the growing regional economy. 

Put simply, Australia believes that 
its economic wellbeing depends upon 
the continuing economic success of 
the Asia-Pacific region; and that the 
prospects of the latter would be 
enhanced through greater — and 
more structured — regional economic 
cooperation. 

Obviously I can speak only for Aus- 
tralia on these matters. But behind 
the Australian initiative on regional 
economic cooperation is our belief 
that increased cooperation will benefit 
all participants. We do not seek to 
hide our hope that the initiative will 
bring economic returns to Australia. 
But we also believe that there is some- 
thing in it for everyone because more 
cooperation, in our view, will result in 
more and freer trade and a strength- 
ening of the process of industrialis- 
ation and structural change under way 
in the region. And that is something 
that is in the interest of ASEAN 
nations and all other regional countries. 


Objectives 


Let me be more specific about the 
objectives of, and benefits which 
would flow from, greater regional 
economic cooperation. 

First, it would help to ensure that 
the positive economic trends which 
are already evident in the region are 
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not obstructed. Given the economic 
interlinkages in the region it would 
obviously be useful, in terms of our 
own policy development, [for each of 
us to know what the others are] think- 
ing. Regional cooperation would 
strengthen our individual and collec- 
tive capacity for analysis and policy 
formulation by widening our knowl- 
edge base and facilitating a more sys- 
tematic identification of our common 
economic interests. A sharper appreci- 
ation of common interests should, in 
turn, help to clear the way for further 
trade liberalisation within the region 
in an open and non-discriminatory 
manner. It should also facilitate coop- 
eration in particular sectors such as 
industrial cooperation, technology 
transfers, flows of direct investment, 
as well as improvements in basic 
infrastructure in areas like transport 
and telecommunications. 

Secondly, regional cooperation 
would strengthen our ability to project 
— and protect — regional interests in 
wider economic forums and nego- 
tiations. Each of us can have influ- 
ence. Each of us can have leverage. 
But as small or medium-sized nations 
we are in constant competition for 
attention and influence in the capitals 
of the great powers and major econ- 
omies. Collectively, however, we can 
exert more influence than if the 
ASEAN nations, or Australia, or even 
Japan were to act alone. More specifi- 
cally, cooperation would enhance the 
prospects of success in the Uruguay 
Round and subsequent rounds of 
Multilateral Trade Negotiations, 
thereby contributing to the progressive 
strengthening of the multilateral 
trading system. The export orientation 
and the outward-looking strategies of 
countries in the region make this an 
essential feature of cooperation. 

In multilateral negotiations there is 
strength in numbers, as the success of 
the Cairns Group of fair traders in 
agriculture has shown. And just as the 
formation of the Cairns Group has 
strengthened the negotiating position 
of agricultural fair traders in the 
Uruguay Round, so also by working 
together the countries of the Asia- 
Pacific region can help shape an open 
economic and trading environment in 
the coming decades. 

Thirdly, a stronger framework for 
regional cooperation now might help 
alleviate any future trade problems 
among regional countries by providing 
an opportunity to anticipate and dis- 
cuss differences sensibly and openly. 
This would help to ensure that poten- 
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tial trade difficulties are resolved 
through dialogue, rather than by 
resorting to bilateral or unilateral 
measures. 

The sorts of potential benefits that I 
have outlined cannot be achieved 
overnight. We are, after all, talking 
about a very diverse group of econom- 
ies. Any collective arrangement will 
need time to find its feet, and to 
accommodate the special sensitivities 
which have in the past acted as a con- 
straint on the development of closer 
cooperation. 

These are difficulties which we 
readily acknowledge. We do not, how- 
ever, believe that they ought now to 
stand in the way of getting on with 
the job of trying to define how the 
structure and process might work. 
While there is considerable diversity 
in the region, there are also several 
common features which assist our 
task: the dynamism of regional econ- 
omies, the rapid structural adjustment 
which has made them successful and 
has created much closer trade and 
investment links among regional 
countries, and the lowering of trade 
barriers, are just a few of our common 
positive attributes. 


Means 


Australia has not sought, and does 
not now seek, to draw a complete 
blueprint for regional economic coop- 
eration. If the arrangements are to be 
effective they must reflect the views 
of regional countries. They should 
emerge from a regional consensus. We 
see our role as a catalyst, helping to 
facilitate a genuine regional consen- 
sus. This was the main purpose of the 
recent visit to the region by the Prime 
Minister’s special envoy and Secretary 
of my department, Dick Woolcott. Mr 
Woolcott’s brief was to listen to the 
views of regional countries and to 
canvass ideas on next steps. 

We do, of course, have our own 
preferences about how to proceed, 
and we have expressed some of those 
preferences in order to stimulate dis- 
cussion, but these are in no way pre- 
scriptive. We take the view that an 
exercise of this nature must begin 
with modest steps. That is why we 
have suggested to our regional part- 
ners that an initial ministerial meeting 
be convened later this year to take the 
idea further. 

We envisage the ministers attending 
this meeting being essentially those 
with external economic responsi- 
bilities, but it would of course be a 


matter for each participating country 
to determine its own ministerial 
attendance, and there would be no 
inhibition at all on two or more min- 
isters representing a country if that 
were felt appropriate. As to the venue 
of the meeting, while we have made it 
clear from the outset that we would 
welcome other suggestions, there 
appears to be an emerging consensus 
that Australia itself should host the 
first meeting. We are happy to do so, 
and — subject to further consultation 
with all interested parties — envisage 
it being convened in Canberra in the 
first half of November, immediately 
prior to the PECC VII meeting sched- 
uled for Auckland from November 12 
to 15. 

We hope that such an inaugural 
ministerial meeting would establish 
common understandings on the key 
external developments affecting the 
prospects of regional economic growth 
and on what might need to be done to 
ensure continuing high growth rates 
for the region. We would also be look- 
ing to the ministerial meeting to 
reach some in-principle agreement on 
the scope for cooperative and comp- 
lementary economic and trade-policy 
actions among participating countries, 
including the scope for economic 
cooperation in specific sectors. 

The issues thus identified as pri- 
orities for economic cooperation could 
then be examined in more detail with, 
perhaps, a small group of officials 
coordinating analysis and research on 
how best to carry them forward. The 
work coordinated by this officials-level 
group could, in turn, serve as inputs 
to subsequent productive ministerial 
meetings. 

We do not envisage that much 
would be gained from a single meet- 
ing where ministers get together, have 
a polite exchange of views and go 
home. We envisage an ongoing pro- 
cess which will need some simple 
structure to service it. 

I would like to emphasise that 
when we speak of the need for some 
ongoing support structure we do not 
envisage a large body. The structure 
we end up with must match needs to 
available resources. Nobody wants to 
establish — or for that matter can 
afford to establish — any massive new 
regional bureaucracy. It may be suf- 
ficient to make do, at least in the first 
instance, with a relatively small num- 
ber of officials, possibly seconded 
from regional governments, to act as a 
focal point to draw together the analy- 
sis which we believe is essential if we 





are to develop regional economic 
cooperation in a focused and policy- 
oriented fashion. We do not see a 
need for this group of officials to 
themselves do all the required analyti- 
cal work. Rather, they could draw on 
the resource network of existing 
regional bodies such as the Pacific 
Economic Cooperation Conference 
(PEGG). 

In this respect we are very encour- 
aged by the support for the Hawke 
initiative expressed at the meeting of 
the PECC standing committee in San 
Francisco on April 25-27. That meet- 
ing indicated its willingness to con- 
tribute to realising the proposal, in 
the first instance through submitting 
ideas on the agenda for the inaugural 
ministerial meeting and its subsequent 
support structure. If it proves possible, 
as we hope it will, to schedule the 
ministerial meeting immediately prior 
to PECC VII, this would not only 
symbolise the close ongoing relation- 
ship between PECC and the inter- 
governmental framework we envisage, 
but would also — as a practical mat- 
ter — provide an excellent oppor- 
tunity for detailed discussion of the 
themes and proposals that emerge 
from the ministerial meeting. 


Participation 


Since the Prime Minister launched 
his initiative there has been a great 
deal of speculation, both within the 
region and outside it, about the mem- 
bership of a regional forum. This 
matter was discussed in some detail 
during Mr Woolcott’s consultations. 

For its part, Australia has had from 
the outset an open mind on partici- 
pation. Mr Hawke identified 10 
countries in the western Pacific 
region which we believe constitute the 
essential minimum base for an effec- 
tive grouping. These are Australia, 
the six ASEAN nations, Japan, the 
Republic of Korea and New Zealand. 
During Mr Woolcott’s consultations 
we canvassed the issue of wider par- 
ticipation and there was broad agree- 
ment that participation should be 
extended to include a number of 
other economies with close ties to this 
group. 

When I visited Washington in 
March, the Australian initiative was 
canvassed in the discussions I had 
with Secretary of State Baker and 
others in the US Administration; it 
was also an important topic in the dis- 
cussions that Prime Minister Hawke 
and I had with Vice-President Quayle 





when he visited Australia last month. 
All our US interlocutors have taken a 
close interest in the proposal and how 
it might develop. The question of 
possible US participation was also dis- 
cussed. The Prime Minister and I 
have already made it clear, and I do 
so again now, that the Australian 
Government has no difficulty with the 
inclusion of the United States and 
Canada in the regional forum. Indeed 
we favour it. But, as I have previously 
noted, it is not for Australia to decide 
who is in and who is out. 

We can see the value of including 
the United States. It is a major force 
in the regional economy. Some 
regional countries may regard the 
United States as part of the trade 
problem or may worry that US par- 
ticipation will mean US domination. 
But even though Australia also has 
several important trade differences 
with the US, we would still like to see 
it as part of the solution. This appears 
to be a view shared by a clear majority 
of potential participants. 

There is a strong case for seeking to 
include China in the process, given 
the way the Chinese economy is mov- 
ing and the already substantial and 
growing economic links between 
China and the core-group countries. I 
think the core group shares this view. 
Hong Kong’s strength and role as a 
regional economic force, although it 
is not a sovereign state, clearly merit 
its involvement. We believe China, 
and the other participants, would sup- 
port Hong Kong’s inclusion. 

Because of the importance of the 
Taiwanese economy and its links with 
other regional economies, we would 
also like to see Taiwan — although 
recognised by most potential partici- 
pants as part of the People’s Republic 
of China — associated in some way 
with the initiative. Whether a formula 
can be found which is acceptable to 
all participants to bring Taiwan in 
remains to be seen. There are cer- 
tainly precedents for such arrange- 
ments, e.g., in the Asian Development 
Bank. Mr Woolcott will shortly be vis- 
iting Beijing to discuss the Australian 
initiative, including these issues. This 
second round of consultations by Mr 
Woolcott will also include Hong 
Kong, the United States and Canada. 

Further down the track, it is poss- 
ible that even more countries may 
wish to participate — although it 
would need to be considered whether 
there is a point beyond which size 
would erode effectiveness. Vietnam 
and the other Indo-Chinese countries 
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are obvious examples of possible new 
participants, as they emerge from 
their economic isolation, and we will 
retain an open mind on this. Another 
case is the Soviet Union, which has 
always regarded itself as a Pacific as 
well as European power. We have no 
ideologically based objection to involv- 
ing the Soviet Union. But at this 
initial stage of the process we doubt 
whether it yet has those interlinkages 
with the economies of the region 
which lie at the heart of the concept 
of increased regional economic 
cooperation. 

I have so far been explaining what 
we are trying to do in advancing the 
cause of regional economic cooper- 
ation. But it is also important that I 
make very clear what we are not try- 
ing to do. First and foremost, it has 
been firmly agreed by all those in the 
region that we are not seeking to cre- 
ate an Asia-Pacific trading bloc. Nor 
would we support such a development. 

Certainly we see regional cooper- 
ation as a means of projecting more 
effectively regional interests in inter- 
national bodies such as GATT. But 
the purpose of such coalition building 
is to enhance the prospects of the 
Uruguay Round agreeing to 
strengthen the multilateral trading 
system. Defensive trading blocs are 
not the way to solve international 
trade problems. The countries of the 
Asia-Pacific region have the self- 
confidence to compete openly, fairly 
and effectively in world markets. We 
should lead by example to keep world 
markets open. 

The other thing we are not trying 
to do is to cut across or displace any 
existing regional institution. I have 
already noted that any secretariat 
which is established should work with 
and draw on the expertise of organis- 
ations like PECC. And I want to 
emphasise to this audience that we do 
not see our proposal as diminishing in 
any way the significance of ASEAN 
or such other valuable institutions as 
the ASEAN Post Ministerial Confer- 
ence or meetings of ASEAN Econ- 
omic Ministers. Australia has been a 
steadfast supporter of ASEAN from its 
earliest days. ASEAN is and is likely 
to remain the pre-eminent body in the 
region. Indeed, we believe that the 
Prime Minister’s proposal will 
enhance the capacity of ASEAN, and 
of the other participants, to project 
their economic interests regionally 
and globally. 

Let me conclude by reaffirming my 
view that regional economic cooper- 
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ation is an idea whose time has come. 
The momentum in favour of early 
action is growing. Just 10 days ago, in 
a speech in Jakarta, Prime Minister 
Takeshita reaffirmed the strong sup- 
port of the Government of Japan for 
closer economic cooperation among 
the countries of the Asia-Pacific 
region. We have been very encour- 
aged by the positive response given to 
the Australian initiative and by the 
careful and serious consideration it 
received at the highest levels during 
the visit by the Prime Minister’s 
special envoy. 

So the stage is set for the idea of 





greater regional economic cooperation 
to become reality. And how appropri- 
ate it is that, as we are about to enter 
the “Pacific century”, the countries of 
the Asia-Pacific region strive for a 
joint effort to create common oppor- 
tunities and overcome common prob- 
lems. Over two decades ago, the 
nations of ASEAN saw the value of 
cooperation and economic consul- 
tation and moved with vision and 
determination to implement it. Your 
success shows what can be achieved 
when nations cooperate. Today, when 
the negativism of managed trade and 
the false promises of protectionism 


The Ambassador of Pakistan, Admiral T. K. Khan, left, Mr Iqbal Shaftz Siddiqi, from EMCO Industries Ltd, and the director of the 


appear to exert growing appeal, we 
need, more than ever before, nations 
prepared to fight for an open and lib- 
eral multilateral trading system. 

A region which is changing as fast 
as Ours 1s must be open to fresh ideas 
and novel approaches. I hope that the 
collective caution of the 1970s and 
early 80s will give way, before this 
decade ends, to a more imaginative 
approach. This is the tide of the 90s. 
With vision and political will we can 
take this tide together, ensuring that 
the outstanding recent economic suc- 
cess of the region is sustained well 
into the next century. 
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International Trade Development Centre, Sydney, Mr Mike Burgess, at the centre on May 23, when Mr Burgess opened a trade display 
focusing on Pakistani engineering products. The exhibition later moved to Melbourne till June 1. Eleven Pakistani manufacturers led by the 
vice-chairman of the Export Promotion Bureau of the Government of Pakistan, Sheikh Inaamul Haque, brought the display to Australia. 


Photograph by Bill Payne, OIB. 
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Optimism on GATT 
since April 


Keynote address by the 
Minister for Trade 
Negotiations, Mr Michael 


Duffy, to the CEDA 
conference, in Sydney, on 


May 26. 
T he subject of this session, 
“Towards freer trade between 
nations”, is one of particular relevance 
to Australia. If the trend in world 
trade is towards a more open multilat- 
eral system, small and medium-size 
trading nations like Australia, and in 
fact many of the nations in the Asia- 
Pacific region, will have the oppor- 
tunity to increase export earnings. 
Obviously that is extremely important 
to us in terms of our balance-of-trade 
concerns; not only now, but in the 
future. 

On the other hand, if the trend is 
towards the larger countries forming 
inward-looking protectionist blocs, and 
those blocs then doing special deals 
between themselves to solve any prob- 
lems, the result for Australia would be 
disastrous. 

Well, what is the trend? If you 
asked me as I left the GATT meeting 
in Montreal in December last year my 
attitude would have been one of con- 
siderable pessimism. Why? Well, the 
situation at that time was that the 
United States and Canada were 
finalising their free-trade arrange- 
ment. The Europe 1992 process was 
under way. I will speak on each of 
these developments later — but suf- 
fice it to say at the moment that you 
can argue about how consistent both 
of these arrangements are, or may be, 
with open world trade. 

We also had last December a stale- 
mate in the GATT negotiations. We 
came away from Montreal with no 
agreement on how to progress the 
review of international trade rules that 
will set the framework for trade in 
coming decades. At that time it was a 
real possibility that the GATT nego- 
tiations could have collapsed 
altogether. That would have been a 
disaster for Australia. So in December 
I seriously feared that the world trend 
was away from freer trade. 

But I can only say that develop- 
ments since then have been signifi- 
cant and heartening from Australia’s 


point of view. The trend I think is 
being moved back towards a more 
open and fairer trade framework. 

Thanks in part to the efforts of 
Australia and other members of the 
Cairns Group of agricultural traders, 
the Uruguay Round is now back on 
track following the positive conclusion 
in April of the Mid-Term Review pro- 
cess. It was clear to all who partici- 
pated in that crucial meeting that the 
GATT system could not withstand a 
further inconclusive outcome. The 
relevance of GATT has now been 
reaffirmed, and sound negotiating 
frameworks have been established for 
most subjects. 

We are, however, only halfway 
through the round. Solid progress has 
been made, but we should be under 
no illusion that we have broken the 
back of the problems. The most diffi- 
cult phase of the negotiations lies 
ahead. 

On agriculture the April meeting of 
the Trade Negotiations Committee 
agreed on a set of negotiating goals 
which could ultimately see the pro- 
gressive removal of distortions in 
world agricultural trade. This includes 
a commitment over the next 20 
months to negotiate substantial pro- 
gressive reductions in agricultural sup- 
port and protection covering all 
import barriers, export subsidies and 
internal support measures. The 
reform process will be underpinned by 
a new set of GATT rules and disci- 
plines to govern the conduct of agri- 
cultural trade over the long term. 

We welcome the April agreement as 
a clear commitment to comprehensive 
liberalisation of agricultural trade. 
The hard work lies ahead to convert 
this into a meaningful reform pro- 
gram and a new GATT regime for 
agriculture. We look to the key par- 
ticipants to contribute positively to the 
task and maintain a constructive nego- 
tiating environment over the remain- 
der of the round. Australia and its 
Cairns Group partners certainly 
intend to meet their responsibilities in 
this regard. 

We are concerned that the nego- 
tiations on natural-resource-based 
products have made so little progress. 
In particular, that it has not yet been 
agreed to focus on major distortions in 
the coal trade. Australia is the world’s 
biggest coal exporter and we want to 
see an end to massive subsidies on 
high-cost coal production. The total 
value of the world’s hard-coal trade is 
about $US13 billion a year. Yet in 
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1986, the total spent by the European 
Community and Japan on coal sub- 
sidies was an astonishing $US14 
billion. For the sake of both con- 
sumers and efficient producers, we 
must overcome the subsidisation of 
inefficient resource-based industries. 
The Uruguay Round provides a rare 
opportunity to face these issues, and 
Australia is committed to ensuring 
that it does so. 

The results so far in the services 
area are much more positive. We now 
have an outline of the main rules and 
principles for an eventual framework 
to liberalise services trade. The poten- 
tial benefits to Australia could be 
quite significant, given the growing 
importance of the services sector to 
the Australian economy. It is not 
widely appreciated that the services 
sector already accounts for 73 per 
cent of Australia’s gross domestic 
product and 76 per cent of all 
employment. It provides 17 per cent 
of our export income and is among 
the fastest-growing sectors of the 
economy. 

Our interest in the Uruguay 
Round’s consideration of the trade- 
related aspects of intellectual property 
rights — or TRIPS, as it is known in 
the acronym-infested language of 
GATT negotiations — flows on from 
the emphasis the Government gives to 
building up the services and manufac- 
turing sectors of the economy. Studies 
have shown that Australian industries 
suffer from piracy in areas like book 
and music publishing, films, videos 
and music recordings, computer 
software; as well as from counterfeit- 
ing of pharmaceuticals, chemicals, 
auto parts and apparel. 

We place a high priority on achiev- 
ing progress in the area of market 
access. This will be an important test 
of the Uruguay Round’s capacity to 
liberalise trade and combat protection- 
ism. Non-tariff measures represent the 
most significant barriers to Australian 
exports. At the very least, we want to 
see substantial reductions in quantitat- 
ive restrictions and other non-tariff 
measures with protective effect, par- 
ticularly in agricultural and resource- 
based products. 

We recognise that on the question 
of tariffs Australia must, to be cred- 
ible, get its own house in order. We 
are doing this. Our tariff rates are fall- 
ing quickly to a level comparable with 
other industrialised countries. They 
will have been reduced by about a 
third between late 1986 and the mid- 
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1990s. By 1995 Australia’s average 
applied tariff may be less than 6 per 
cent and, unlike the trade majors, this 
is not a process being offset by an 
escalation of non-tariff barriers. 

We are also willing to negotiate tar- 
iff bindings in any sector if trade part- 
ners offer reductions of interest to us. 

In this area, as in others, trans- 
parency is important. In our view, 
GATT has an important role to play 
in trade-policy surveillance. In the 
negotiations on the functioning of the 
GATT System (FOGS), Australia has 
argued for widening GATT’s trade- 
surveillance role. 

We have offered to be among the 
first countries scrutinised under the 
so-called trade-policy-review mechan- 
ism which will enable GATT to 
review the full range of GATT mem- 
ber countries’ trade policies and prac- 
tices, including their impact on the 
multilateral trading system. 

So, clearly, while the April GATT 
meeting was a success, much remains 
to be done in the remainder of this 
GATT round’s negotiations. But to 
use an analogy that perhaps in New 
South Wales I should acknowledge 
can relate to any code of football, it is 
better to be six goals or tries ahead at 
half-time when you face a difficult 
second half, than to be six goals 
behind. I would suggest that in 
December in Montreal we looked to 
be six goals behind. But after April I 
would suggest we are in the preferred 
position. 

Turning to Europe 1992, much has 
been postulated as to what it will 
mean. But to be quite blunt, what it 
will mean will depend on whether the 
Europeans choose to make it an 
inward-looking fortress-Europe exer- 
cise — trying to exclude the rest of 
the world from their market — or if 
they really do only engage in a pro- 
cess of harmonisation of a broad 
range of measures to create a more 
uniform market. 

Different people have different 
views on what the end result will be. 
But as I said when I addressed a semi- 
nar on Europe 1992 in Melbourne 
recently, I think it is too early for the 
jury to return a verdict at this stage. 

We will continue to pay close atten- 
tion to the possible implications for 
Australian trade of the Europe 1992 
process. I have asked the 
Government’s special advisory group 
on trade matters — the Trade Devel- 
opment Council — to report to the 
Government on Europe 1992. At the 
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initiative of the Australian and Japan- 
ese Prime Ministers, we are also con- 
ducting a joint study of the 
implications for Australia, Japan and 
the region of economic integration in 
Europe and North America. 


Whenever I meet with ministers 
and officials from European countries 
I am assured that Europe 1992 will 
not be a fortress-Europe exercise. 
Some tell me that the harmonisation 
of the European market will create 
substantial opportunities for countries 
like Australia. People cite the fact that 
the economic growth forecast to be 
associated with the harmonisation pro- 
cess, the structural adjustment that 
will need to take place within Europe, 
and the fact that exporters to Europe 
will face one set of regulations instead 
of several, should provide new and 
easier opportunities for export. 


I would like to think it will all be 
that simple. But there are still many 
unknowns. Just how far will the har- 
monisation process actually go? Just 
what approach will be adopted on 
issues such as treatment of investment 
from third countries? For example, 
will wholly owned Australian com- 
panies operating in one European 
country have equally free access to 
other European countries as 
European-owned companies? Where 
there are different standards, which 
will be adopted as the harmonised 
standard — the more or less protec- 
tionist ones? These are only a few 
questions that need to be answered 
before we can decide if the Europe 
1992 exercise can be consistent with 
trends for freer world trade. 


But it is like the US-Canada agree- 
ment. If such bilateral or regional 
so-called blocs develop agreements 
which move to greater freedom of 
trade within the bloc, and no lesser 
freedom of access to those outside the 
group — then it can be considered as 
moving to freer trade overall. The 
same applies to the agreement we 
have with New Zealand — the 
Australia-New Zealand Closer Econ- 
omic Relations Trade Agreement 
(ANZCERTA). The aim of that 
agreement was not to increase protec- 
tion between Australia and New Zea- 
land and third countries — but to be 
consistent with an overall move to 
freer trade, to reduce protection 
between at least our two countries. 


In discussing the openness of world 
trade, another substantial influence 
will be developments in the Asian 


region. The focus of world economic 
activity is rapidly moving to the Asia- 
Pacific. Trans-Pacific trade has 
exceeded transatlantic trade for some 
time. Japan has emerged as a major 
economic power. Korea, and the other 
so-called newly industrialised 
countries, have experienced massive 
economic growth by international 
standards. Thailand is an example of 
what is happening within the Associ- 
ation of South-East Asian Nations 
(ASEAN) countries — with growth 
rates around 6 per cent per annum 
over the last decade, and last year a 
growth rate greater then 10 per cent. 


But in some of the Asian countries, 
much of this development has hap- 
pened behind high levels of protec- 
tion. Countries like Korea, for 
example, have had very high barriers 
to protect their domestic industry. Just 
ask any Australian farmer how much 
beef he has been able to export to 
Korea or Japan over recent years. 


Australia can only benefit from 
being in the region if we have fair 
access to these markets either through 
exports or investment. 


But again there are positive changes 
occurring, due to a number of 
reasons, firstly, many of the markets 
in Asia are relatively open to the 
products Australia has available to 
export. This has been reflected in our 
substantial growth in exports to the 
region over recent years. Equally we 
have seen moves to take difficult 
decisions in some of the Asian 
countries in other areas of interest to 
Australia. For example, we have seen 
that Japan had the political will to 
embark on a program to completely 
remove its import-quota controls on 
beef. The significance of this for 
Australia’s future rural exports is 
massive. Equally we are negotiating 
with Korea to open its beef market. 


Those countries which have 
enjoyed massive and unsustainable 
trade surpluses with the trade majors 
are especially having increasing inter- 
national pressure placed on them to 
open their markets to foreign prod- 
ucts. This is reinforced by the press- 
ures to negotiate under the GATT 
round. 


I think that these pressures will 
generally result in moves towards 
freer trade. But again there is a deli- 
cate balance. It is not clear in my 
mind how countries targeted under 
the US Section 301 provisions of the 
US Trade Bill, for example, will 








react. These are the provisions under 
which the US has indicated a list of 
countries which it considers has 
unfair trade barriers against US prod- 
ucts, and which, if they do not nego- 
tiate [with the US to remove those 
barriers], will be subject to US retali- 
atory action. 

If there is constructive negotiation, 
with results consistent with a multilat- 
eral opening of trade, fine. But there 
is always a fear that such approaches 
can result in a tit-for-tat retaliatory 
exercise which would be in nobody’s 
interests. 

But my conclusion is that post the 
April GATT meeting I am more 
hopeful that the international trend zs 
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towards freer trade — not away from 
it. 

Australia is doing all it can to 
reinforce that. We are working vigor- 
ously in the GATT negotiations 
across the whole range of issues. 
There are 15 subgroups in the GATT 
negotiations and we have put detailed 
proposals to many of them. 

Closer to home, the Prime 
Minister’s proposal for regional econ- 
omic cooperation has as a major focus 
efforts to work together in the region 
to make the GATT round work. That 
is, contrary to some suggestions, the 
Prime Minister’s proposal does not 
propose a trading bloc. It suggests the 
reverse and, in addition, that any 
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opening up of trade negotiated within 
the region should be extended on a 
non-discriminatory multilateral basis 
— that is, to all countries. 

Everything we are doing at the 
bilateral level with our trading part- 
ners is also consistent with that 
approach. 

I think that governments, officials 
and industry, both in Australia and 
within other countries in the region, 
recognise that any step towards freer 
trade represents a step in the right 
direction. To move in the other direc- 
tion will ultimately be against 
everyone’s interests and I include in 
that the major powers of US, Europe 
and Japan. 





Mr James Scully, director of CSR and of Westpac Banking Corporation, and former Secretary of the Department of Trade, receives the Gold 
and Silver Star of the Order of the Rising Sun from the Japanese Ambassador, Mr Kenichi Yanagi, on May 23. The award recognised Mr 
Scully’s service in the promotion of economic relations, as well as understanding and friendship, between Japan and Australia. Photograph 


by Mike Jensen, OIB. 
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Protectionism and 
the mining industry 


Speech by the Prime Minister, 
Mr Bob Hawke, at the annual 
dinner of the Australian 
Mining Industry Council, in 
Canberra, on May 3. 


T omorrow you will be conducting 
your annual seminar under the 
title “Minerals — Sustaining the 
Future”. 

It can be predicted with confidence 
that Australia’s future will remain 
reliant for many years to come on the 
export earnings of our two largest and 
oldest industries — agriculture and 
mining. 

After all, in 1987-88, processed and 
unprocessed minerals contributed 
some $16.6 billion to our export earn- 
ings — more than 40 per cent of the 
total of merchandise exports. That 
represents a massive contribution to 
Australia’s wellbeing. 

But if the mining industry is to 
continue this contribution, many chal- 
lenges must be overcome in an 
increasingly complex international 
environment. 

As one of the world’s leading com- 
modity exporters, Australia is all too 
familiar with the risks of excessive 
reliance on volatile commodity mar- 
kets. We suffered an enormous loss of 
national income — some $11 billion 
— because of the collapse of world 
commodity prices in 1985-86. 

It is to reduce the vulnerability that 
the Federal Government has made 
such efforts to restructure our econ- 
omy, to diversify our exports and to 
increase our competitiveness. These 
efforts must continue throughout the 
1990s and beyond. 

However, we need also to address a 
more immediate threat to our pros- 
perity — one which dramatically 
magnifies the perils of our reliance on 
commodities. I refer to the distortion 
of the international marketplace cre- 
ated by the scourge of protectionism. 

Protectionism, wherever it occurs, 
acts to depress world prices. It stifles 
demand and imposes substantial costs 
on industries and consumers within 
the protecting countries. 

Most of the attention about the 
crippling effects of protectionism, and 
much of the pressure for remedial 
action that Australia is exerting, has 
focused on agriculture. 
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Fair-trading producers such as Aus- 
tralia successfully pushed for agri- 
culture to be placed on the agenda of 
the Uruguay Round of GATT nego- 


tiations when it was launched in 1986. 


Through the Cairns Group, Australia 
has made reform of agricultural trade 
a major priority of foreign and trade 
policy, and we recently achieved a 
very important breakthrough in 
Geneva which opens the way for 
reform. 

But that is not to say that other 
Australian export industries have not 
also suffered from the reluctance of 
our trading partners to break down 
the barriers to multilateral trade. 

In fact, in the crucial coal industry, 
subsidies and other support measures 
in some major economies are seriously 
damaging the health of world trade. 

For Australia — an efficient coal 
producer and, with the United States, 
the largest coal exporter in the world 
— these subsidies translate into a loss 
of billions of dollars in lost export 
opportunities. Reducing the massively 
subsidised coal production in the 
European Community and Japan 
would inevitably open up greater 
opportunities for world trade. 

In 1987, hard-coal production subsi- 
dised by the European Community 
and Japan totalled 232 million tonnes 
— equivalent to about 70 per cent of 
world trade in hard coal. Subsidised 
steaming-coal production was around 
175 million tonnes — about the same 
volume as the total of world trade in 
this product. 

And coal subsidies are on the 
increase. 

In the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many, for example, annual total sub- 
sidies paid to the coal industry rose by 
70 per cent in the four years to 1988. 
These German subsidies have actually 
grown faster than the income that 
either Australia or the US earns from 
coal exports. 

The Japanese are winding back on 
uncompetitive coal production, albeit 
more slowly than we had hoped. 
None the less, coal subsidies in Japan 
have about doubled over the last four 
years. 

The United Kingdom is also a sub- 
stantial subsidiser of its coal industry. 
Like Germany, Britain is a very large 
coal producer with relatively minor 
imports. The result is inevitable: coal 
prices soar for European homes and 
industries. 

British coal prices are some 180 per 
cent higher than the prices of 
imported coals; in Germany the price 


is some 250 per cent higher. At the 
same time, European taxpayers are 

paying a heavy burden to keep the 

subsidies going. 

In the European Community, the 
coal sector received subsidies totalling 
some $US12 billion in 1986 — equiv- 
alent to about $US25 000 per employee. 

In other words, restructuring the 
coal industries in both countries 
would not only have a dramatic effect 
on improving the market access for 
efficient producers like Australia. It 
would also lead to lower prices for 
European consumers and would 
reduce the heavy subsidies burden on 
European taxpayers. 

So we learn here the same lesson 
about protectionism that we learn in 
agriculture. It hampers the efficient 
producer and it weighs down the 
domestic consumer and taxpayer. 

My colleague the Minister for 
Trade Negotiations, Michael Duffy, 
has recently launched a new Aus- 
tralian campaign to have coal sub- 
sidies addressed effectively in the 
Uruguay Round of Multilateral Trade 
Negotiations. 

As we have found with agriculture, 
progress is certain to be slow. But we 
must make the effort because the 
international trading system cannot 
tolerate indefinitely the distortions 
and unnecessary costs of Europe’s 
self-defeating coal policies. 

We must work for the dismantling 
of coal protectionism, both bilaterally 
and in international forums such as 
the GATT. 

Coal protection featured promi- 
nently in discussions yesterday at the 
inaugural Australia-FRG Economic 
Consultations, building on my talks in 
Canberra with Chancellor Kohl last 
year. 

The issue was also discussed in the 
Australia-UK Economic Consultations 
in March, and I can assure you I will 
be pursuing it further in my visit to 
both Britain and Germany next month. 

The Government has played a lead- 
ing role in the Natural-Resource- 
Based-Products Negotiating Group, 
which in the GATT talks covers all 
mining and energy products. We will 
continue to work closely with indus- 
try, through, for example, the AMIC 
Trade Committee and the 
Government’s Trade Advisory Board, 
in developing our negotiating pri- 
orities and strategy in the Uruguay 
Round. 

The Government is also promoting 
trade and cooperation opportunities 
for the minerals industry through 





involvement in a range of specialist 
bilateral consultative forums with 
major markets and some fellow pro- 
ducers. The list already includes 
Korea, China, Thailand and Canada, 
and arrangements are in train for a 
new forum with Indonesia. 

What we have done to increase the 
opportunities for the mining industry 
at the international level is being 
complemented here in Australia. 

You will be aware that the Govern- 
ment is engaged in a major program 
of micro-economic reform to improve 
the efficiency and effectiveness of our 
economy. 

We have already cut tariffs, floated 
the dollar, ended the two-airline 
agreement, deregulated crude-oil mar- 
keting, exposed telecommunications to 
greater competition and deregulated 
grain transport and marketing. 

Starting next week, a series of min- 
isterial statements will underline the 
Government’s determination to press 
ahead with this program. Together 
with the April Statement, with its 
emphasis on award restructuring as a 
vital element of wages and industry 
policy, those statements will lead to 
real productivity improvements 
throughout the economy. 

Perhaps of greatest interest to this 
audience is our commitment to effec- 
tive reform on the waterfront and in 
coastal shipping. This is an essential 
area of reform — shirked by Govern- 
ments for decades past — where the 
competitiveness of our agricultural, 
manufacturing and mining industries 
can be dramatically improved. 

The interdependence of mining and 
coastal shipping 1s particularly strong. 
In 1985-86 minerals accounted for 
over 60 per cent of total cargo carried 
on coastal shipping. 

So the potential benefits of reform 
are very large and action is essential. 

As you know, the report of the 
Inter-State Commission, released in 
April, proposes fundamental changes 
to the way the waterfront is organised. 
My colleague Ralph Willis, the Minis- 
ter for Transport and Communi- 
cations, is currently seeking the views 
of key participants and the 
commission’s recommendations will 
then be considered by Cabinet. 

I am aware that AMIC has wel- 
comed the commission’s recommen- 
dations and I look forward to your 
cooperation in implementing reform. 

The Government has also received 
the Report of the Shipping Reform 
Task Force, whose recommendations 
we will be considering over the next 


few weeks. I confidently expect we 
will be able to announce a program of 
reforms which will provide for sub- 
stantially more efficient and competi- 
tive coastal shipping services. 

These initiatives show our determi- 
nation to help the mining industry 
“sustain the future” of Australia. 

I want to focus now on an issue 
which is profoundly relevant to that 
goal of sustaining the future in a glo- 
bal sense. 


You have quoted in your program 
notes some words taken from the 
recent Report of the World Com- 
mission on Environment and Devel- 
opment — the commission which was 
so ably chaired by the Prime Minister 
of Norway, Mrs Gro Harlem 
Brundtland. These quoted words con- 
centrate on the commission’s recog- 
nition of the need to revitalise global 
economic growth. 


So far so good. But you don’t quote 
the words that immediately follow 
which provide the all-important “but”: 


“But many people fear that a more 
rapidly growing world economy will 
apply environmental pressures that are 
no more sustainable than the press- 
ures presented by growing poverty.” 

Balancing those twin imperatives, 
the commission reached its “overall 
assessment” that “the international 
economy must speed up world growth 
while respecting the environmental 
constraints”. 

That balanced assessment provides 
the basis for the Brundtland report’s 
vision of a sustainable world economy. 

We must not succumb to the temp- 
tation to put the environment in one 
category and development in another, 
or to imagine that policy dealing with 
one does not deal with the other. 

If I can quote once more from the 
report, this time from its foreword, 
“the environment is where we all live, 
and development is what we all do in 
attempting to improve our lot within 
that abode. The two are inseparable.” 

This Federal Government has cer- 
tainly proven its credentials as a Gov- 
ernment that recongises the 
inseparability of these two values. We 
are now creating a means whereby the 
Australian community can reach that 
balance in determining complex issues 
of resource use. 

Legislation to establish the 
Resource Assessment Commission was 
introduced into the House of Rep- 
resentatives this afternoon by my col- 
league the Minister for Primary 
Industries and Energy, John Kerin. 
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The RAC will provide a new and 
important vehicle for inquiring into, 
and reporting to the Government on, 
the environmental, cultural, social, 
industry economic and other aspects 
of Australian resources and their uses. 

It will be guided by the three policy 
principles I announced last November 
covering the Government’s manage- 
ment of competing claims for 
resource use. 

In summary, these principles are 
that there should be an integrated 
approach to conservation and develop- 
ment; that we should maximise the 
net benefits to the community from 
the nation’s resources; and that we 
recognise that in some cases the 
interests of both conservation and 
development can be accommodated 
while at other times choices will need 
to be made. 

RAC inquiries will not be substi- 
tutes for environmental-impact state- 
ments, which will continue to apply 
to project proposals. 

The commission’s task will be 
broader: to consider complex and con- 
tentious resource-use issues covering 
whole industries or regions and to 
assess the costs and benefits of 
alternative or multiple uses of resources. 

The RAC’s first reference will be 
on forestry and timber resources. 

As John Kerin announced, the first 
chairman of the RAC will be Mr Jus- 
tice Stewart, currently chairman of 
the National Crime Authority. Mr 
Justice Stewart has had a dis- 
tinguished career and his analytical 
skills, experience in the conduct of 
inquiries and knowledge of govern- 
ment will serve him, and the com- 
munity, well in this important new 
appointment. 

As well as advising the Govern- 
ment, the RAC will also provide a 
means for significant public involve- 
ment. In this way the commission’s 
inquiries will make a major contri- 
bution both to informed public debate 
and to rational decision making. 

The mining industry has pressed 
for a clear and predictable process 
such as this for a considerable time. I 
believe it offers all interested parties a 
very good opportunity to bring their 
views on these crucial issues to the 
Government’s attention. 

Complementing the new com- 
mission, the Federal Government has 
also sought the States’ views on how 
to improve the consultative processes 
between the two levels of government 
in both conservation and development 
portfolios. 
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We have also invited industry, 
union and conservation representatives 
to participate in a consultative group 
to provide another avenue for inputs 
to the Government. 

I hope that through this new con- 
sultative group — which I expect will 
hold its first meeting early in the new 
financial year — it will be possible to 
start addressing issues in a way which 
will give the general public a clearer 
understanding of what concerns are 
unfounded, what are problems of sub- 
stance, and what measures may be 
necessary to address them. 

I am heartened at the way the Aus- 
tralian Conservation Foundation and 
the National Farmers’ Federation 
have joined forces to address 
Australia’s soil-degradation problems. 
I hope the AMIC and the ACF will 
find the means to cooperate in tack- 
ling mining issues. 

The global view taken by the 
Brundtland report attests to an 
important change in the public’s con- 
cern about the environment. Much of 
the concern has traditionally, and very 
properly, focused on specific ques- 
tions: efforts to save the Franklin 
River, to protect architectural 
elements of the National Estate, to 
safeguard the future of particular for- 
ests or alpine regions with national 
parks. 

But increasingly we are seeing the 
emergence of genuinely global 
environmental problems: the prospects 
for climatic change caused by the 
greenhouse effect and the depletion of 
the ozone layer, the possibility of the 
disappearance of whole species of ani- 
mals, birds and plants, the massive 
consequences of industrial accidents 
such as Chernobyl or the grounding 
of the Exxon Valdez in Alaska. 

By marking this transition to an 
increasing adoption of a global per- 
spective, the Brundtland report rep- 
resents a significant milestone. I have 
recently invited Mrs Brundtland to 
visit Australia because I believe we 
would all benefit from hearing her 
views at first hand. 

For Australia’s part, we are taking a 
very active part in responding to glo- 
bal environmental issues, especially 
the greenhouse effect and the 
depletion of the ozone layer. 

We have signed the Montreal Proto- 
col, which requires countries to 
reduce levels of ozone-depleting gases, 
backing this up at home with the 
Ozone Protection Act, one of the 
world’s most stringent pieces of legis- 
lation controlling and reducing the 
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manufacture and use of 
chlorofluorocarbons and halons. 

Australia needs to be prepared to 
participate fully and constructively in 
what will obviously be an increasing 
number of international negotiations 
and conferences. 

In March this year I was rep- 
resented at an intergovernmental con- 
ference in the Hague by my Foreign 
Minister, Gareth Evans, who played a 
significant part in negotiating the con- 
ference resolution. Federal Cabinet 
recently formulated a series of prin- 
ciples to guide Australia’s partici- 
pation in such forums. 

I point out to this audience that in 
formulating these guidelines for 
environmental activities, we have 
placed proper weight on our econ- 
omic and trade interests, including 
our coal exports. 

We decided that in pursuing its 
international environment objectives, 
Australia should support the concept 
of sustainable development as a basis 
for promoting economic activity in an 
environmentally sensitive manner and 
for protecting and enhancing the 
interests of current and future 
generations. 

This would involve a commitment 
to continued, positive, national and 
international economic growth in 
order to satisfy fully the legitimate 
socio-economic aspirations of all 
communities. 

It would also involve the need for 
close integration of environment and 
development policies, including taking 
full account of environmental and 
developmental costs and benefits in 
assessing all aspects of economic 
activity. 

We must recognise the need to pro- 
mote and preserve our national com- 
parative advantages in addressing 
outstanding environmental issues, and 
to ensure that the burden of adjust- 
ment is carried equitably by the inter- 
national community. 

An international environmental 
issue of direct relevance to Australian 
mining industry is the question of 
mineral exploration and development 
in Antarctica. 

Mining in Antarctica is most 
unlikely to benefit the Australian 
mining industry, owing to its adverse 
effects on world mineral prices and 
correspondingly on the profitability of 
Australian mineral developments both 
in Australia and overseas. Certainly, 
subsidised mining cannot be in the 
interests of the Australian mining 
industry, as AMIC itself has recognised. 


My Government has fought sub- 
sidies wherever they have arisen. The 
prospect of subsidised mining in the 
Antarctic represents a direct threat to 
the unique and fragile Antarctic 
environment. 

We have all witnessed from the 
Alaskan oil spill the appalling damage 
that can be done to that sort of 
environment from unregulated 
activity. Considered judgments have to 
be made about the course of action 
that Australia can take which is most 
likely to result in the preservation of 
the Antarctic environment. 

The Government will be consider- 
ing the issue in the relatively near 
future. Our objective is clear — we 
simply must not imperil the unique 
Antarctic environment and we will be 
pursuing with other relevant nations 
the best course for ensuring that the 
Antarctic environment remains 
protected. 

In particular it is a matter which I 
will be taking up with French Prime 
Minister Rocard and with other 
leaders when I am in Europe next 
month. 

I have discussed environmental 
issues at length tonight in a forum 
that might not, at face value, have 
been the most receptive to such a dis- 
cussion. However, I did so because I 
want to make clear the Government’s 
determination to achieve a truly bal- 
anced approach to this issue. 

I did so as well because I know that 
your industry is increasingly becoming 
involved, in a constructive way, with 
the resolution of environmental issues. 

I am also conscious of the very con- 
siderable contribution the mining 
industry itself has made to proper 
environmental management, through 
its work on mine-site development 
and rehabilitation, and through its 
involvement in environmental-impact 
assessments of all major projects. 

In a broader sense too, the mining 
industry has played and will continue 
to play a most important role in deal- 
ing with the environmental impacts of 
use in our mineral resources. The 
mining and petroleum industries have 
a good track record of innovation in 
developing technologies that save 
energy, control emissions and enhance 
the safety of workers. 

The challenge of the future will 
come from environmental as well as 
economic imperatives. 

The industries that survive and 
prosper in the next decade and 
beyond will be those that satisfactorily 
address both imperatives. 
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S ince its foundation in 1961 
Amnesty International has been 
one of the pre-eminent voices of com- 
passion and conscience in defence of 
fundamental human rights. Your con- 
cern has always been, first and fore- 
most, with the victims of 
human-rights abuses. You have been 
effective because you have remained 
credible as an organisation genuinely 
committed to the view that, if human 
rights are to mean anything, they 
must be universally observed. 

As a Government we share that 
view, just as we share Amnesty 
International’s focus on achieving 
results in individual cases. 

Amnesty International has served 
another very important role. You have 
been diligent in reminding govern- 
ments throughout the world of their 
duties and obligations in the field of 
human rights. The Hawke Govern- 
ment has welcomed this scrutiny. We 
value the contribution that Amnesty 
International — and other non- 
government organisations like the 
Australian Council of Churches, the 
Australian Catholic Social Justice 
Council, the Australian Council for 
Overseas Aid, the Human Rights 
Council of Australia — make to the 
Government’s understanding of 
human-rights issues. 

Indeed, I see my speech to you 
today as part of an ongoing dialogue: 
an opportunity to talk to you, and 
through you to the Australian com- 
munity, about the place of human 
rights in Australian foreign policy, 
focusing in the process not only on 
what the Government is doing, and 
why, in the international arena to 
advance the cause of human rights, 
but also on how we are going about it 
and on what the results have been. . 

I also want to place these efforts in 
the wider context of the palpable 
improvement over the last few years 
in the international climate within 
which human-rights issues are dis- 





cussed. in large part this improvement 
flows from the relaxation of East-West 
tensions. Today, international dis- 
cussions on human rights are less 
combative and much less distracted by 
proxy East-West conflicts. Significant 
differences remain along North-South 
and also religious lines but the 
intrusion of extraneous ideological 
issues is less now than it was a few 
years ago. 

There is also a growing acceptance 
that human rights constitute a valid 
subject for international dialogue, 
both bilaterally and multilaterally; 
and, associated with that, a recog- 
nition that the old charge of inter- 
ference in domestic affairs is no 
longer a credible excuse for avoiding 
legitimate international scrutiny. This 
is part of a wider trend towards glo- 
balism in international affairs and it 
reflects a growing and constructive 
awareness of the interdependence of 
nations. 


Why human rights matter. | ought, 
at the outset, to address briefly the 
basic question of what kind of human 
rights we are talking about in the pre- 
sent context. Philosophers, lawyers, 
politicians and diplomats have 
grappled with definitions of human 
rights for centuries, and there are 
almost as many claimants to recog- 
nition and protection as human rights 
as there are social, economic, political 
and philosophical interests and values 
capable of pursuit. Some argue that 
human rights embrace such things as 
the right to clean air, good health, or 
to live in peace, and in one sense of 
course they are right. But in my view 
such an approach tends to empty the 
concept of human rights of most of its 
content, whether one is talking in a 
domestic or international context. 

A more manageable and sensible 
approach is to focus, for present pur- 
poses, on those essentially civil and 
political rights which the international 
community has agreed, by enshrining 
them in international instruments, are 
universal in character; which reflect 
an international consensus on the 
worth of the human person; and 
which depend for their existence not 
so much on the mobilisation of large 
financial resources, which may be 
beyond the capacity of the country in 
question, but simply upon the willing- 
ness of authority to accept and recog- 
nise them. These rights include the 
right to liberty and security of the 
person, fair trial, freedom from tor- 
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ture and cruel punishment, freedom 
of expression and participation in the 
political process, freedom from dis- 
crimination on grounds of race, sex or 
national origin, and freedom of religion. 

The wellsprings of these rights may 
vary according to political tradition, 
culture, religion and the like, but 
there is at least more or less universal 
agreement that these rights are rights, 
and ought to be respected and pro- 
tected as such. As one of the delegates 
wryly noted when the Universal Dec- 
laration of Human Rights was 
adopted: “We agree about the rights 
but on condition that no-one asks us 
why.” 

It is fair, none the less, to ask, if 
not why these human rights have 
come to be accepted as such, at least 
why governments should bother to 
pursue them in the international 
arena, given that such issues are 
always likely to be sensitive in the 
country the subject of attention, and 
that even their successful pursuit is 
likely to be marginal to one’s own 
country’s strategic, political and econ- 
omic interests. 

One way of putting it is to say that, 
for a country like Australia, human- 
rights policy involves an extension 
into our foreign relations of the basic 
values of the Australian community: 
values which are at the core of our 
sense of self and which a democratic 
community expects its government to 
pursue. Another answer is simply to 
say that governments like ours believe 
that a moral obligation is its own justi- 
fication, and that a commitment to 
good international citizenship 
demands no less than acting to help 
secure universal adherence to univer- 
sal rights. 

The pursuit of human rights in this 
way need not be entirely selfless. 
There is a real sense in which by 
embracing the cause of those who 
have been denied their rights, we also 
guard and reinforce the nature of 
those rights themselves: the historical 
record shows clearly enough that 
rights not defended are rights easily 
lost. More generally the point can be 
made that, in the longer term, the 
evolution of just and tolerant societies 
brings its own international returns: in 
higher standards of international 
behaviour, and in the contribution 
that internal stability makes to inter- 
national stability and peace. There are 
also potentially more immediate spin- 
offs: an international reputation as a 
good international citizen on human- 
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rights issues can be helpful to a coun- 
try in pursuing its other international 
interests, including commercial ones. 

At the end of the day what does, I 
think, count more than anything else 
for us is the simple moral imperative: 
recognition of the worth and dignity 
of the human person, and a desire to 
do what we can, because we must, to 
ensure that that dignity and worth are 
respected. 

But in developing and implement- 
ing an international human-rights 
strategy, it is crucial that we keep a 
clear head and do not lose sight of 
basic objectives. Whether one is driven 
by a sense of moral imperative or any- 
thing else, what matters is ensuring 
that human rights are observed: it’s 
not making the gesture or feeling the 
warm inner glow that counts, but get- 
ting results, improving the human- 
rights situation on the ground for 
individuals and groups. The need to 
ensure that our activities are pro- 
ductive and not counterproductive for 
the people we are trying to help is a 
constant theme of Australian human- 
rights policy in action, and one to 
which I will return later. 


What the Government is doing. 
The Government’s human-rights 
agenda covers both bilateral and 
multilateral efforts. In the multilateral 
field, our objective is threefold: to 
encourage adherence to existing 
human-rights instruments; to ensure 
the effective operation of monitoring 
machinery; and to expand the body of 
human-rights treaties in specific areas. 

We use our participation in multi- 
lateral forums, like the Commission 
on Human Rights and the third Com- 
mittee of the United Nations General 
Assembly, to lend support to the foun- 
dation stones of international human- 
rights standards: the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights, the 
Covenant on Civil and Political 
Rights, the Covenant on Economic, 
Social and Cultural Rights, the Con- 
vention on the Elimination of All 
Forms of Racial Discrimination, the 
Convention on the Elimination of All 
Forms of Discrimination Against 
Women, the Declaration of the Rights 
of the Child, and Convention 111 of 
the International Labour Organisation 
covering discrimination in employ- 
ment. Australia is a party to all these 
treaties and we encourage countries 
that have not yet ratified them to do 
sO. 

We take seriously our obligations to 
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report to the international community 
on our implementation of these agree- 
ments. The machinery for monitoring 
adherence to international human- 
rights agreements serves not only to 
verify that commitments are being 
kept, but also has an important role in 
establishing the principle that nations 
are accountable for their human- 
rights performance. Certainly in our 
national reports we seek to meet the 
highest standards of international 
accountability. 

The same is true for the special 
investigative machinery that operates 
under the auspices of the Commission 
on Human Rights. The appointment 
of Rapporteurs to investigate alleged 
human-rights violations in particular 
countries is a means of bringing these 
violations to the attention of the inter- 
national community. If the country 
concerned is prepared to cooperate — 
and we believe there is an obligation 
upon all governments to do so — the 
institution of the Rapporteur can also 
help to open up a constructive dia- 
logue on the scope of the problem 
and on steps to improve the situation. 
Similarly, the appointment of Special 
Rapporteurs to investigate broader 
issues like torture or arbitrary and 
summary executions can sometimes 
serve as catalysts for concerted inter- 
national action in these areas. In 
human rights, no less than in engin- 
eering, effective machinery is often 
the key to success. 

As well as consolidating existing 
standards and structures, Australian 
human-rights policy also seeks to 
expand them. We accord particular 
priority to securing the adoption of a 
second optional protocol on the abol- 
ition of capital punishment to the 
International Convention on Civil and 
Political Rights. We are not only 
active at the multilateral level on the 
issue of capital punishment, we also 
raise it bilaterally, for example as part 
of our representations to the United 
States, Malaysia and China. The abol- 
ition of the death penalty is of course 
also a major item in Amnesty 
International’s agenda and we see it as 
a recognition of Australia’s leading 
role on this matter that Amnesty 
International has chosen Australia as 
the country in which to launch your 
global campaign for the abolition of 
the death penalty. 

Australia has also been active in the 
UN in the negotiations on new inter- 
national instruments to cover the 
rights of the child, the rights of 


human-rights defenders and the rights 
of migrant workers. We have sup- 
ported calls for the development of a 
set of international standards on the 
rights of indigenous populations, and 
have been active in the review of ILO 
Convention 107 on Indigenous and 
Tribal Populations. Australia has 
already indicated its intention to ratify 
the Convention Against Torture and 
Other Cruel, Inhuman or Degrading 
Treatment or Punishment. And we 
have affirmed our support for the 
practical measures for the prevention 
of torture recommended by the UN’s 
Special Rapporteur on Torture, 
including the banning of incommuni- 
cado detention. Australia also shares 
Amnesty International’s concern to 
publicise more widely the activities of 
the UN on human rights. After all, in 
order to exercise your rights you must 
know them. 

In terms of bilateral human-rights 
representations, Australia probably 
raises more individual cases than any 
country in the world. In the past 12 
months alone, Australia has raised 
over 400 human-rights cases with 68 
different countries. These represen- 
tations covered both the plight of par- 
ticular individuals and situations of 
widespread and systematic abuse. 
Three-quarters of the cases were 
brought to the Government’s attention 
by the Amnesty International Parlia- 
mentary group, which includes sena- 
tors and Members of the House of 
Representatives drawn from all politi- 
cal parties. It is a measure of the 
credibility of the [group], and its 
standing as a barometer of Australian 
community values, that the Govern- 
ment associates itself in this unique 
way with the concerns and activities 
of the group. 


The methodology of human-rights 
representations. Bearing in mind the 
force of the point I made earlier 
about the need for human-rights 
activities to be results-oriented, there 
are several features of our approach to 
bilateral human-rights representations, 
which have I think been helpful in 
getting Australian representations 
taken seriously, which I should take a 
little time to outline. 

First, and most important, the rep- 
resentations are consistent and non- 
discriminatory. We do not cut our 
human-rights representations to suit 
the cloth of bilateral political or com- 
mercial relations. Among the 
countries we have approached on 





human-rights issues are close allies 
(the United States), important trading 
partners (China, Iran) and regional 
neighbours (Indonesia, Malaysia, the 
Philippines, Fiji). Ours is not a selec- 
tive approach. 

Secondly, we pay close attention to 
getting our facts right. Whether our 
representations cover refuseniks in the 
Soviet Union, Bahais in Iran, Tamils 
in Sri Lanka, dissident groups in 
Czechoslovakia or East Timorese in 
Indonesia, we seek to make them on 
the basis of the best available infor- 
mation. Australian missions overseas 
are an important source of infor- 
mation, as are reports from credible 
human-rights organisations like 
Amnesty International. And where the 
situation is confused or our infor- 
mation is deficient, we will often seek 
clarification or additional information 
from the government concerned. The 
majority of our representations do not 
start by accusing the government in 
question of responsibility for the 
alleged violation. Rather it is a matter 
of seeking clarification on a credible 
report which, if correct, would be a 
cause for concern. 

Thirdly, our concerns are firmly 
based, as I explained at the outset, on 
standards and rights which the inter- 
national community accepts as having 
universal application, and which are 
obligations under the UN Charter and 
other international instruments. In 
some very limited respects — most 
notably in relation to the death pen- 
alty — we go a little further than 
rights presently acknowledged as such 
in the UN or related instruments, but 
do so on the basis that there is broadly 
evident cross-cultural support for the 
claim of right in question, and that it 
is only a matter of time before it gains 
full international recognition. 

Having said all that, one has to rec- 
ognise that many of the intellectual 
assumptions underlying current inter- 
national civil and political human- 
rights standards are of European 
origin, and that much of the friction 
and misunderstanding which some- 
times characterise international 
debates on human rights reflect the 
differences between a liberal democ- 
racy, on the one hand, and countries 
where individual rights have no strong 
foundation in the national culture, on 
the other. 

It is obviously important to appreci- 
ate the cultural and social context 
from which other nations assess ques- 
tions of individual rights, although 








there is a big difference between 
understanding and endorsing. If we 
judge that certain rights are funda- 
mental and universal, then there is an 
obligation on us to defend those 
rights. After all, we are not dealing 
here with rights that exist only within 
a particular cultural context, but with 
rights which are, overwhelmingly, 
enshrined in the Universal Declar- 
ation of Human Rights and in widely 
ratified, legally binding covenants and 
conventions. There is no culture that 
does not value human dignity and no 
country which seriously suggests that 
the Universal Declaration does not 
apply to it. We do the victims of injus- 
tice no good to dress their tormentors 
in the respectable garb of cultural 
relativism. 

The fourth and final feature of our 
bilateral representations is that we do 
not shrink from having the tables 
turned. Some countries to which we 
make representations have reacted 
with accusations that Australia is itself 
a human-rights violator, most notably 
with regard to the treatment of Aus- 
tralian Aboriginal and islander people. 
In such circumstances, we readily 
admit the past wrongs done to the 
Aboriginal people and acknowledge 
that much more remains to be done 
before Aboriginal Australians can be 
truly said to be equal participants in 
the Australian community. At the 
same time, we point to measures now 
being taken to redress the situation. 
Indeed, we have found that our will- 
ingness to discuss the plight of Abor- 
iginal Australians becomes a useful 
step towards a dialogue on the pos- 
ition of minority groups in other 
countries. 

These four features — consistency, 
attention to detail, a focus on univer- 
sal rights, and a willingness to 
respond to criticisms directed at us — 
combine to give Australia’s human- 
rights policy a basic credibility. And, 
as Amnesty International has under- 
stood from the beginning, nothing is 
more crucial to an effective human- 
rights policy than credibility. 

The characteristics I have men- 
tioned also combine, importantly, to 
minimise — if not entirely remove — 
the danger of hostile backlash when 
we make human-rights represen- 
tations. In making such represen- 
tations, whether at ministerial or 
official level, it is extremely helpful to 
be able to make the point that the 
country in question is not being 
singled out, that we are trying to 
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apply universal values consistently, 
repeatedly and without double 
standards. 

None of this is to suggest that 
Australia’s human-rights policy 
involves the uncomplicated appli- 
cation of high principle irrespective of 
the consequences. There are obviously 
occasions when we have to make 
choices about how best to handle a 
human-rights issue in order to be 
effective and protect our national 
interests at the same time. With care- 
ful handling, human-rights policies 
need not conflict with the short-term 
needs of other policies to achieve pol- 
itical, defence, trade, investment, tour- 
ism or other objectives. 

At all times we have to take into 
account our particular national 
interests when deciding how best to 
approach a particular human-rights 
case. That is part of the responsibility 
of governing. But we never retreat 
from our commitments to do some- 
thing. The choice is not about 
whether to act, but how to act, and 
our record bears this out. 

Australia is not one of those 
countries that abandons its human- 
rights concerns in the face of com- 
mercial opportunity. A case in point 
was our decision to make available an 
Australian expert to take part in the 
UN investigation into allegations, 
subsequently proven, of Iraqi use of 
chemical weapons against Iran. Sev- 
eral other countries which were 
approached declined, in large part out 
of concern for their intensive com- 
mercial relations with Iraq. We par- 
ticipated, notwithstanding our own 
significant trade links with Iraq, and 
those trade links have continued. 

All efforts in support of human 
rights entail fine judgments about how 
best to achieve results — which is the 
yardstick by which our endeavours 
must ultimately be measured. We 
must make a judgment, for example, 
about how public our efforts should 
be. There are occasions when 
measured public criticism of oppress- 
ive regimes has its place. The recent 
election fraud in Panama and the sit- 
uation in South Africa are good 
examples. But more often, repeated 
quiet entreaties, grinding away at an 
administration, are more effective. 

What is clear is that grandstanding 
can be very counter-productive. At 
best it draws attention to an issue but 
with virtually no prospect of achieving 
improvements. At worst, it can lead to 
a hardening of attitudes, and even — 
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as happened not so long ago with ill- 
judged public comments by some 
Western governments on the human- 
rights plight of particular individuals 
in Iran and Ethiopia — execution of 
the victims. 


Punitive measures. Judgments are 
also required on the difficult question 
of what actions, additional to rep- 
resentations and humanitarian 
appeals, ought to be pursued in sup- 
port of our human-rights policy. For 
instance, if we are considering placing 
a trade embargo against a country, we 
must first ask ourselves what will be 
achieved by that embargo. In most 
cases we have come to the view that 
trade embargoes or other punitive 
measures are not an effective way to 
bring about human-rights reforms. 
They tend to be very blunt instru- 
ments. In many instances the capacity 
to influence events is greater the more 
diverse the bilateral relationship is. 

South Africa is an exception: 
because apartheid is so far beyond the 
moral pale; because there are very few 
other avenues of persuasion; and 
because, in the view of the Australian 
Government, mandatory economic 
sanctions — and particularly financial 
sanctions, on which we are continuing 
to devote a good deal of analytical and 
inter-governmental effort — would be 
effective. 

Another important question is the 
relationship between aid and human 
rights. This issue has been addressed 
in some detail, although not entirely 
consistently, in two recent reports by 
the Parliamentary Joint Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, Defence and Trade 
— on Australia’s Aid Program, and 
on Australia’s Relations with the 
South Pacific, respectively. Aid has an 
obviously important role to play in 
improving human rights in the 
broadest sense of the term, i.e., when 
economic, social and cultural values 
and interests are taken into account. 
And human-rights considerations 
ought to be taken into account when 
formulating aid programs, not least in 
determining how effective aid delivery 
is likely to be in the country in ques- 
tion, given prevailing political, social 
and economic conditions. But experi- 
ence has shown that it is not 
especially helpful to try to directly 
link — as some advocate — the level 
of Australian aid to the recipient’s 
human-rights performance in any 
obvious carrot-and-stick fashion. 

We should never lose sight of the 
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fundamental point that our primary 
objective in both aid policy and 
human-rights policy is to improve the 
situation on the ground for the ordi- 
nary citizen. There are occasions — 
such as in Fiji after the coups and in 
Burma — when a temporary suspen- 
sion of aid, in tandem with other 
Strategies, can be used to signal con- 
cerns about human-rights abuses. In 
my view the only way one can really 
approach these delicate and complex 
situations is not by trying to lay down 
ground rules in advance, but on a 
case-by-case basis — by an approach 
that takes into account all the circum- 
stances of a particular situation, that 
does not serve to make the plight of 
ordinary people worse but, at the 
same time, takes advantage of oppor- 
tunities as they arise to encourage 
recipient governments to desist from 
human-rights abuses. 


Results. I would like to think that 
on these various matters of judgment 
and approach Australia has made the 
right calls. We can certainly point to 
some results. Of the over 400 bilateral 
cases in the last year that I have 
referred to, we have received 
responses to 25 per cent of them. It is 
difficult to precisely assess success 
rates, but we calculate that in the past 
six months there has been some form 
of positive result in at least 14 per 
cent of cases. This includes, for 
example, advice that a detainee has 
been released, or an assurance that 
steps are being taken to ensure the 
human rights of an individual are 
being protected. 

Specific examples of successful Aus- 
tralian representations include the 
release from the Soviet Union of 
almost 30 refuseniks, largely as a 
result of a continuing process of coop- 
erative discussions and represen- 
tations, including the meeting 
between the Prime Minister and Mr 
Gorbachev in Moscow in 1987. In 
Vietnam Australian officials have been 
able to develop a very constructive 
dialogue on human rights, unmatched 
as far as we are aware in that 
country’s relations with others, and 
this has produced important results 
such as the commutation of death 
sentences against two Buddhist monks 
last year. During my own visit to 
Vietnam this year I expressed concern 
about the situation of Catholic Arch- 
bishop Thuan, who had been under 
various forms of detention since 1975. 
I asked whether he could be allowed 


to come to Australia for a visit. 
Shortly after my departure — and 
presumably not entirely coincidentally 
— Archbishop Thuan was issued a 
passport and permitted to visit Aus- 
tralia, Rome and the Philippines. 

We have also been successful, I 
think it can reasonably be claimed, in 
helping to reduce the severity of 
human-rights abuses in Fiji after the 
coups. Following Australian represen- 
tations detained university lecturer 
Som Prakash was released and is now 
living in Australia. Moreover, the 
Internal Security Decree under which 
he was detained without trial has 
since been suspended. 

Australian representations in Malay- 
sia have, along with those from a 
number of other countries, supported 
the release from detention of the 
Leader of the Parliamentary Oppo- 
sition and some 105 other prominent 
citizens held without trial following a 
wave of arrests in October 1987 which 
the Malaysian Government said were 
necessary to calm communal tensions. 
In South Africa, Australia was promi- 
nent amongst the group of countries 
which successfully urged the South 
African Government to commute 
death sentences against the 
Sharpeville Six. 

Many success stories do not attract 
publicity, such as the release from 
prison in El Salvador of the pastor of 
the church where Archbishop Oscar 
Romero was assassinated. And in an 
unknown proportion of cases our rep- 
resentations may achieve results of 
which we are never Officially 
informed. Evidence of this comes 
from occasional and unexpected let- 
ters of thanks from individuals over- 
seas who have apparently benefited 
from Australian representations which 
never received any official response. 

We do not of course claim sole 
credit for all these successes. Many of 
the individual cases were also the sub- 
ject of representations by other 
countries. This is as it should be, 
because respect for human rights 
ought to be an international concern. 

Significantly, we have been able to 
pursue all these cases without any 
adverse impact on other areas of our 
bilateral relations. Certainly, bilateral 
human-rights representations have 
met with resistance and sometimes 
hostility on the part of individual 
interlocutors, especially when the 
country concerned is not accustomed 
to receiving human-rights represen- 
tations. But despite such reactions by 


individual officials, there has been no 
identifiable instance where a country 
has retaliated in economic or other 
unrelated areas to human-rights criti- 
cisms. Indeed, in some cases, such as 
the Philippines, Burma and Turkey, 
initial hostility has been followed by 
real cooperation on individual cases. 
And in other cases, like Vietnam, 
Brazil, Peru and China, we have been 
able to establish a dialogue on 
human-rights issues which is unique. 


The changing international context. 
Our efforts have also been assisted by 
the improvements, to which I have 
already referred, in the general cli- 
mate of international human-rights 
discussions. The most dramatic 
changes in human-rights performance 
have taken place in the Soviet Union 
and other Eastern-bloc countries such 
as Hungary and Poland. But there 
have also been improvements outside 
Eastern Europe, for example in Chile 
and Vietnam. And still other govern- 
ments like the Philippines and Mexico 
are making genuine attempts to insti- 
tute changes. 

The changing face of international 
consultations on human rights also 
reflects the way in which economic 
imperatives are driving and transform- 
ing national agendas. We are witness- 
ing everywhere, and most dramatically 
in centrally planned economies, the 
ascendancy of pragmatism in econ- 
omic planning. One consequence of 
this is a growing understanding of the 
link between respect for human rights 
and economic growth. 

This link is not a simple equation 
between growth in human rights and 
economic growth. But it is neverthe- 
less true that systems which greatly 
inhibit freedoms of expression and 
association are also likely to impede 
economic performance by restricting 


economic decision making and the 
mobility of resources such as capital 
and labour to areas of the economy 
where they can most effectively be 
used. The same is true of systems 
which discriminate against their citi- 
zens on the basis of sex, race or 
religion. Put simply, the freeing up of 
political institutions and economic 
and social controls is, arguably, essen- 
tial to successful modern economies 
which place a premium on adapta- 
bility, free flows of information, dis- 
sent and debate, unfettered scientific 
research and technological change. 


It is sometimes argued that human 
rights are a luxury which developing 
countries, struggling to meet the basic 
needs of their people, can ill afford. 
Australia does not accept that there is 
a conflict between development and 
human rights or that one can be 
traded off against the other. Devel- 
oped countries have an obligation to 
assist developing countries meet the 
economic needs of their people. But it 
is a distortion of both values and pri- 
orities to suggest that the right to 
human dignity is somehow less 
important to the individual than the 
right to a decent standard of living. 
We firmly believe that civil, political, 
economic, social and cultural rights 
are indivisible. 


There is a further and important 
dimension to the relationship between 
economic development and human 
rights. And that is that human-rights 
abuses are bad for business invest- 
ment. Finance is today more 
internationalised than ever and 
attracting foreign business investment 
is crucial to the economic develop- 
ment of many countries. Countries 
which systematically abuse human 
rights at home are unlikely to be seen 
by the international financial com- 
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munity as offering a stable environ- 
ment for long-term investment. They 
are not good lending risks, which is 
one reason why such countries care 
increasingly about their international 
image and seek energetically to avoid 
or rebut criticisms of their human- 
rights record. 


So, for a variety of reasons — 
increasing globalism, decreasing East- 
West hostility, economic self-interest, 
enlightened or otherwise — there is 
some basis for optimism. We are still a 
long way from that advent, 
foreshadowed in the preamble to the 
Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights, of a world in which all human 
beings shall enjoy freedom of speech 
and belief and freedom from fear and 
want. But if the quest is a long one, 
perhaps a never-ending one, we 
should not lose sight of the progress 
that has been made. In the 40 years 
since the Universal Declaration was 
penned we have seen its high ideals 
accepted as fundamental truths by the 
majority of the world’s governments. 
And from that base, the international 
community has gone on to forge other 
weapons — other standard-setting 
instruments — which reinforce that 
irrefutable assertion set out in the first 
article of the Universal Declaration: 
that all human beings are born free 
and equal in dignity and rights. 


Successive Australian Governments 
have played an honourable part in 
this process. The Hawke Government 
is committed to keeping Australia at 
the forefront of international efforts to 
safeguard human rights. The duties of 
good international citizenship are and 
will remain a high priority of our 
foreign policy, because we take 
seriously our obligations to guarantee 
human rights at home and defend 
them abroad. iz 
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MM Mcctinc IN BEIJING 


Role of Asia 
Development Bank 


Statement by the Treasurer, 
Mr Paul Keating, at the annual 
meeting of the Asia 
Development Bank (ADB), 
Beijing, May 4-6. 


t is a great pleasure to be present 

at this the 22nd annual meeting 
of the bank. It is a historic occasion in 
that this is the first multilateral meet- 
ing of this size to be held in the 
People’s Republic of China. We thank 
the Government and people of China, 
and especially the people of Beijing, 
for their generous hospitality. 

This meeting is important also 
because it enables governors to 
respond to the report of the panel of 
experts on the role of the bank in the 
1990s. Before commenting on that 
report I would like to make some 
brief comments on our region. 

The most rapidly expanding and 
dynamic region in the world economy 
today is the Asia-Pacific region. 

As we look around the region, it is 
plain that exposure to international 
trade is the most effective single way 
to ensure that our economies respond 
appropriately to changing economic 
conditions and opportunities. 

It is in our interest to work together 
to dismantle barriers to trade and 
investment. There was a heartening 
breakthrough in the Uruguay Round 
negotiations in Geneva last month, 
especially on agriculture. While there 
is a long way to go to turn those com- 
mitments into a practical process of 
freeing up world trade, Australia will 
be making every effort achieve this 
goal. Indeed, if we are to make our 
region as dynamic as the rest of the 
world seems to expect of us in the 
decades ahead, we must bring the 
Uruguay Round to a successful 
conclusion. 

In recognition of the growing 
importance and interdependence of 
the Asia-Pacific region, the Prime 
Minister of Australia, Mr Hawke, 
recently put forward a proposal for 
enhanced regional economic consul- 
tation and cooperation. 

Australia is not proposing the estab- 
lishment of a trading bloc. We remain 
firmly committed to multilateral trade 
liberalisation. We are seeking the 
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views of our regional neighbours on 
the form in which enhanced cooper- 


ation and consultation may be advanced. 


Within the region there is increas- 
ing emphasis toward market- 
determined systems and deregulation. 
We fully support that trend. Apart 
from the startling economic perform- 
ance achieved by a growing number 
of economies in the region, significant 
readjustment is also occurring. The 
Philippines, Laos and Vietnam are 
involved in this process and Cambodia 
may hopefully commence on the pro- 
cess in the near term. 

The ADB has the opportunity to 
play a key role in the readjustment of 
these member countries and in dem- 
onstrating multilateral support for 
peace, security and economic and 
social advancement in Asia. 

Turning to the report, I would like 
to thank Mr Okita and his panel for 
all their work and also the consultants 
and staff who assisted them in pre- 
paring this important document. 

The panel’s recommendations are 
wide-ranging and I believe provide 
broad guidance for bank operations in 
the 1990s. 

I think that there can be no dis- 
agreement with the panel’s emphasis 
that economic growth is fundamental 
to development, social advancement 
and the eradication of poverty within 
our region. At the same time, as the 
panel concludes, some groups within 
countries have not received adequate 
benefits from economic growth and 
the bank will need to pay more atten- 
tion to this problem. 

Over the last two years, demand for 
bank resources has grown signifi- 
cantly. In meeting that growing 
demand it is particularly important 
that the bank maintain high quality in 
project and program preparation, 
adequate design standards and 
thoroughness in implementation. We 
believe there has been some tendency 
to sacrifice quality for quantity in the 
bank’s lending. This will not, how- 
ever, really help borrowing countries. 
It will add to external debt, and 
servicing that debt will divert dom- 
estic savings and scarce foreign 
exchange from economic and social 
programs of importance. We recognise 
management’s efforts to improve pro- 
ject quality and look forward to 
further progress. 

Covenants attaching to the bank’s 
loans should be designed to enhance 
the effectiveness of particular loans 
and, where a loan is policy-based, 


covenants should be based on realistic 
adjustment measures. It is in the 
interest of the bank and the borrowing 
member that covenants be complied 
with. Given the importance of a com- 
prehensive post evaluation, or audit 
process, I would like to congratulate 
the president for the work of the post- 
evaluation office and suggest that the 
bank should consider making public 
an annual report of post-evaluation 
findings. I believe this would enhance 
the bank’s reputation and contribute 
to a greater understanding of the vital 
role of multilateral development banks. 


The panel sees the bank as 
predominantly a project lender and 
recommends that program lending, 
which in character is often more like 
balance-of-payments support, should 
not exceed 15 per cent of total lend- 
ing. I agree with this recommendation. 


It is important that the bank’s lend- 
ing activities be developed in the con- 
text of detailed and frank policy 
dialogue with the country concerned 
and through the preparation of expert 
country-strategy statements. These 
should reflect agreement between the 
bank and borrowing governments. 


Country-strategy statements should 
be approved by the board and be 
reviewed regularly. They would need 
to be consistent with the development 
policies agreed between member 
countries and the International Mon- 
etary Fund and the World Bank and 
should complement those policies. 
There needs to be a high level of con- 
sultation between the ADB and the 
World Bank and the IMF. 

Like the panel, I support some 
increase in lending for well-designed 
social infrastructure projects, includ- 
ing primary education and basic 
health services. Such investments are 
integral to sustainable development 
and generally complement economic 
growth. 


The bank’s resources are finite and 
borrowers will have to carefully assess 
the benefits that are anticipated from 
social-sector projects. 

In all of its activities the bank 
should, as a matter of course, define 
the beneficiaries in order to assess the 
impact on the living conditions of the 
poor and disadvantaged, including 
women, who form a disproportionate 
share of Asia’s poor. 

As the panel recommends, the bank 
must also seek to ensure in its activi- 
ties that the environment is protected 
and enhanced. 


Growth should not be encouraged 
at any price but should be designed to 
lift the general wellbeing of the 
people of the region. 

We strongly support the panel’s 
endorsement of the private sector’s 
key role in economic growth and its 
recommendation that the bank place 
more emphasis on promoting that sec- 
tor. This may not require a rapid 
expansion in direct lending to that 
sector although, where appropriate, 
the bank should seek to encourage 
co-financing arrangements with the 
private sector to enhance the develop- 
ment process. 

We believe the bank should estab- 
lish a comprehensive policy frame- 
work to guide its private-sector 
operations and this should be aimed 
at — 


Facilitating a favourable policy 
environment for investment in the 
private sector and assisting in devel- 
oping capital markets and financial 
instruments; 

Financing relevant public-sector 
infrastructure; 

Improving cooperation with the Inter- 
national Finance Corporation; 

Making the bank’s existing lending to 
the private sector through develop- 
ment finance institutions more 
effective; and 

Developing policies which enhance 
co-financing activities. 


The establishment of a separate 
entity such as the proposed Asian 
Finance and Investment Corporation 
could, if broadly supported, usefully 
assist in mobilising private funds for 
development, but it would need to be 
examined carefully. 

A particular area of concern to my 
Government is the economic and 
social development of the Pacific 
island member states of the bank. 

The bank’s relationship with the 
South Pacific developing member 
countries is improving with the 
strengthening of the regional office in 
Vanuatu. We believe the office should 
become the focal point of the bank’s 
activities with its South Pacific mem- 
ber countries. There is a need for a 
more comprehensive focus on the 
bank’s relationships with these 
countries. I urge that this question be 
the subject of a special study by the 
bank. 

There are some regional states 
which are not yet members of the 
bank. The Marshall Islands and the 


Federated States of Micronesia must 
be allowed membership of the ADB. 
They are regional developing 
countries which, in our view, satisfy 
the conditions for membership. We 
encourage support for their 
membership. 

The panel envisages the bank play- 
ing a broader role in the development 
of the Asia-Pacific region. Like the 
panel, I support the bank in becoming 
more involved in promoting regional 
cooperation and aid coordination. 

Developing the bank as a resource 
centre is integral to its broader role. 
This should aim to enhance its basic 
function in promoting economic and 
social advancement in the Asia and 
Pacific region. Its role should be coor- 
dinated with that of other agencies 
and there needs to be a high level of 
consultation and cooperation. 

The bank’s continued access to 
financial resources will be vital and 
therefore it will need the support of 
both regional and non-regional 
donors. We see merit in the panel’s 
suggestion for the provision of special 
incentives to encourage contributing 
member countries to increase the size 
of their ADF contributions. The ADF 
is the soft-loan arm of the bank and is 
particularly important in assisting the 
development of the poorest members 
of our region. In the end the degree 
of financial support a member country 
is prepared to make to the ADB 
should be the relevant factor in deter- 
mining its overall shareholding within 
the bank. 

All contributing member countries 
should be encouraged to increase 
their participation in the ADB but the 
development of the bank should not 
be held back because individual mem- 
bers are unwilling to expand their 
participation. 

Australia supports the use of ADF 
resources by India and China because 
of the low per-capita income in both 
countries. However, these resources 
should not reduce the funds available 
to traditional borrowers because both 
have access to external resources — 
some of them concessional — from 
other sources. 

We do not support the use of ADF 
funds for middle-income countries. 
ADF is a scarce resource for the most 
needy and is provided to augment 
very limited domestic resources. 

Middle-income countries are 
capable of both generating domestic 
Savings and attracting external non- 
concessional finance from commercial 
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sources and concessional finance from 
bilateral donors. 

I am pleased to note that the board 
is undertaking a review of personnel 
policies as recommended by the panel. 
The bank’s mix of skills needs to be 
improved. Recruitment, promotion 
and contract renewals should ensure 
that the best staff, based on qualifi- 
cations, proven work qualities and 
experience, are selected and advanced. 
Salary levels should be competitive 
and set to meet the skill needs of the 
bank. Staffing policies should be fair 
and transparent. 

The establishment of an external 
appeals facility would underpin the 
objectives of equity and fairness in the 
bank’s grievance procedure. Such a 
system is in place in the World Bank. 

The role of the board of directors is 
a key determinant in the evolution of 
the bank’s policies. Management and 
the board need to work in harmony. 
This is of major importance in a 
quickly changing environment where 
innovative responses are required. 
Basically, the strength of the bank lies 
not only in the quality of its staff but 
in the effectiveness of the relationship 
between board and management. Pro- 
cedures aimed at improving this 
relationship should be examined. 

The board should now undertake a 
systematic review of the panel’s rec- 
ommendations and determine the pol- 
icy approaches that might best be 
implemented in respect of those rec- 
ommendations which are generally 
endorsed by Governors. 

President Fujioka has indicated his 
wish to retire in November. On behalf 
of the Australian Government I thank 
Mr Fujioka for his long and dedicated 
service to the bank. We wish the 
president and Mrs Fujioka a long and 
happy retirement. 

While great challenges remain, the 
bank and its members should face 
them with confidence and optimism. 
There is much that this institution 
has achieved in Asia and the Pacific, 
and we should take justifiable pride in 
that. Partly as a consequence of this 
bank’s efforts, the region is 
undergoing an economic and social 
transformation of breathtaking 
proportions. 

The Asian Development Bank has 
achieved much in the past and with 
continued commitment from member 
countries it can make an even more 
important contribution in the future. 
Australia for its part is willing to 
make that commitment. ia! 
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BR RELATIONS WITH THE U.S. 


Australia’s major 
alliance 


Address by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, 
Senator Gareth Evans, to the 
Queensland branch of the 
Australian Institute of 
International Affairs and the 
State Chamber of Commerce 
and Industry, Brisbane, on 
May 19. 


S ince assuming the Foreign 
Affairs and Trade portfolio, I 


have not given a major speech in Aus- 
tralia on Australia’s relations with the 
United States. I thought it was time to 
do so because it is a relationship, both 
in reality and in public perception, 
which looms exceedingly large in our 
foreign-affairs and trade thinking. My 
recent visit to Washington, the atten- 
tion that Australia-United States trade 
problems received in the aftermath of 
Vice-President Quayle’s visit, and the 
publicity given to the ANZUS ques- 
tion by the Yale University speech of 
the New Zealand Prime Minister [Mr 
David Lange], all make it timely to 
offer an analysis of Australia-United 
States relations, and of the policy and 
perceptions behind those relations. 

I want today to explore the 
dynamics of the relationship between 
Australia and the United States: the 
mutual interests that the alliance 
serves, the role of American leader- 
ship and the capacity of the alliance 
to accommodate differences in percep- 
tions and actions. 

At a time when some commentators 
are questioning where the balance of 
advantage lies, I want to look closely 
at the ledger of benefits, and to 
explain how a range of Australian 


interests, going well beyond matters of 


security, are served by a close but 
independent relationship with a coun- 
try which remains the leading influ- 
ence on the international scene. 

I do not want to understate the seri- 
ous trade-related differences Australia 
has with the United States. But it is 
worth reminding ourselves, on 
occasions when the Australia-US 
relationship is under public scrutiny, 
that it is normal in international 
relations for differences to exist, even 
between close allies. It is not normal, 
indeed it is abnormal, for relations 
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between any two states to be so devoid 
of differences as to be completely 
ripple-free. It suggests either that they 
have nothing vital in common or that 
one has an unhealthy influence over 
the other. 

A reminder is especially appropriate 
at the moment, because in the 1930s, 
before the war-time alliance between 
our two countries, there was constant 
friction over economic issues — 
Australia’s large adverse trade balance 
with the US; Washington’s tariff poli- 
cies; Australian objections to Pan 
American’s landing rights here; and 
the cost of cabling facilities between 
Australia and North America. So 
much so that the American Consul- 
General in Sydney reported in 1935 
that “anti-American feeling is fairly 
rife”, 

As economic issues have risen in 
the agenda of the 1980s, public 
awareness of friction between Aus- 
tralia and the United States has also 
risen. For Australians born and raised 
among high and solemn policy utter- 
ances about the alliance with the 
United States, there may be concern 
that the relationship is somehow 
weaker as a result. I want today to 
show that this is not the case, but at 
the same time make clear that the 
relationship with the United States — 
though of particular importance — is 
not something different in essence 
from other international relationships, 
etherealised in some way above the 
atmosphere of ordinary life. It has to 
be assessed like any other relationship. 
It has to be managed. And, from time 
to time, it has to be tested. 


Similarities and differences. It has 
been a strength and a weakness of 
Australian attitudes to the United 
States that we see ourselves as so simi- 
lar: both democracies; both benefici- 
aries of the English language; both 
inheritors of the rule of law, a free 
press and a strong private sector; both 
a part of what used to be called the 
New World. 

Yet just as George Bernard Shaw 
described Britain and the United 
States as separated by the same 
language, the broad similarities 
between Australians and Americans 
mask striking institutional and cultural 
differences. The strong role of gov- 
ernment in Australia followed necess- 
arily from our beginnings as a penal 
settlement. In America the early set- 
tlers were disparate, self-reliant com- 
munities more likely to be governed, 


if at all, by commercial enterprise or 
religious conviction. While we still 
have a hereditary British monarch as 
our head of State, the Americans 
broke with their British colonial mas- 
ters in a revolutionary war. We 
evolved slowly as a nation-state; some 
might say too slowly, through self- 
government, dominion status and 
finally independence. 

The major difference, however, is 
simply historical. The United States is 
an established society which for about 
half this century has been the world’s 
greatest power. Australia is, by com- 
parison, a small nation with an evolv- 
ing sense of its place in the world; a 
nation for which the American model 
of the way to wealth and power may 
not so readily apply. 

The important question is not why 
or how these differences exist but how 
can they be successfully managed? 
Each country needs to make the effort 
to understand the other and not just 
assume that we are natural allies. The 
nature of the effort required of each 
side itself differs in important ways. 

For Australians, it means at the 
very least penetrating the global ava- 
lanche of simplistic popular images of 
American culture to come to grips 
with the real flesh and blood — the 
human complexities and competitive 
pressures which make the American 
polity such a vigorous and fertile one. 
For Americans, nurtured on a pro- 
found belief in the intrinsic and 
unique virtues of American society 
and in America’s democracy — a 
belief for which history has in this 
century given them plenty of 
reinforcement — it calls for an often 
difficult leap of imagination to under- 
stand, simply, what it is to be a non- 
American, and to accept 
wholeheartedly the legitimacy of non- 
American interests and the value of 
friends who are true to themselves. 

There is a place in this process for 
more cultural and people-to-people 
links — the huge increase in tourist 
flows over the last few years is a step 
in the right direction — because for 
all the shared cultural symbols, there 
are still huge gaps in our knowledge 
of each other’s society. 

The alliance has experienced the 
highs and lows of diplomacy. Perhaps 
the lowest was, instructively, the mis- 
construed effect of a high: the late 
Harold Holt’s well-intentioned, yet 
exultant cry “All the way with LBJ”, 
which suggested to Australians grap- 
pling with the trauma of the military 





commitment in Vietnam that the Aus- 
tralian Prime Minister had lost sight 
of their way. 

The highs in alliance diplomacy, as 
distinct from war-time camaraderie, 
have included the creation of sensible 
understandings with the United States 
during the period of Indonesia’s “con- 
frontation” with Malaysia — when 
major regional conflict seemed immi- 
nent — and, more recently, 
Australia’s role in maintaining links 
with both New Zealand and the 
United States during the still-evolving 
ANZUS dispute. In each case Aus- 
tralia was clear-sighted about its 
interests and subtle in pursuit of them. 

The experience of both sides of 
Australian politics in managing the 
alliance, after the politicising of 
ANZUS during the 1950s and 1960s, 
has brought recently a maturing of 
our relations with the United States. 
We have made clear for some time 
now that we no longer seek what used 
to be called a “special relationship” 
with the United States, or with any 
other country, because in the past that 
has been an excuse for not having an 
Australian foreign policy. The desire 
for a “special relationship” with any 
country is an invitation to laziness and 
lack of integrity in policy making, 
removing as it tends to do the per- 
ceived need for making the kind of 
hard-headed assessments of national 
interests and capacities which are 
essential to any credible foreign policy. 

What Australia now has with the 
United States is not just a military 
alliance, but a relationship of real 
depth and breadth, embracing ties of 
history, commerce and culture, and a 
profound mutual interest in maintain- 
ing a strong American presence glo- 
bally and within our region. 

That the alliance gives expression 
to mutual interests needs to be clearly 
understood because it lies at the heart 
of its durability. These interests 
extend across security issues, econ- 
omic issues and multilateral or global 
issues, and it is worth looking at the 
ledger of benefits in each of these 
areas in turn in order to arrive at a 
balanced picture of what both sides 
gain from the relationship. 


Security benefits. The ANZUS 
alliance does not absolve Australia 
from its responsibility to pull its full 
weight in its own protection. 
Australia’s defence policy is one of 
self-reliance. But it is self-reliance 
within an alliance framework. The 


alliance, as the review of the ANZUS 
Treaty which the Hawke Government 
initiated in 1983 concluded, continues 
to be a fundamental of Australia’s 
defence policy. 

It is fundamental because, quite 
apart from the significant deterrent 
value associated with its ultimate 
guarantee that each country will, in 
the event of armed attack, “act to 
meet the common danger”, the 
alliance provides an ongoing frame- 
work for the exchange of intelligence, 
technology, resupply and training. 
Without these arrangements, Australia 
would find it difficult to sustain a self- 
reliant defence posture. And, as Kim 
Beazley has noted, such assistance, 
while vital to Australia, is not costly, 
financially or politically, to the United 
States. 

The United States contribution to 
Australia’s security goes beyond bilat- 
eral defence cooperation. It also has a 
regional dimension, because the con- 
tribution the United States makes to 
regional security also bolsters 
Australia’s national security. While we 
have not always agreed with every 
aspect of US policy in the region — 
not least in relation to Vietnam — it 
must be acknowledged that United 
States leadership has, in the post-war 
period [since World War II], been a 
vital ingredient in the economic 
growth and relative strategic stability 
of the Asia-Pacific region. It contrib- 
uted hugely to the political and econ- 
omic renaissance of Japan. It 
supported the economic development 
and stability of other countries in the 
region as they came to grips with 
independence, in some cases with 
spectacular results. 

Within the area of Australia’s pri- 
mary strategic interest, the United 
States bases in the Philippines at 
Subic Bay and Clark make an import- 
ant contribution to regional security, 
which is why Australia has expressed 
its support for the retention of these 
facilities: their presence or absence 
will be an important continuing 
element in the regional equilibrium, 
not just in the familiar US-Soviet con- 
text but in the multipolar environ- 
ment emerging with the rapid growth 
of other major regional powers. 

Similarly, the continuation of a 
healthy, multi-dimensional relation- 
ship between the United States and 
Japan is manifestly vital to the secur- 
ity and progress of the whole Asia- 
Pacific region. Here, as elsewhere in 
the region, we see the United States 
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presence as a generally stabilising one: 
a presence which helps to ensure that 
the regional security environment 
remains relatively benign from an 
Australian perspective. 

On the other side of the security 
ledger, important United States 
interests are served by the alliance. 
Our location makes us a strategically 
significant ally. Not only are we cur- 
rently the only formal US ally in the 
south-west Pacific but we are in the 
unique position of straddling both the 
Indian and Pacific Oceans where the 
United States and, more generally, the 
Western alliance have vital interests, 
although I might not go as far as for- 
mer US National Security Adviser 
Brzezinski, who in a speech in Mel- 
bourne last year rather thrillingly 
described Australia as the “Oceanic 
Geo-Strategic Control Centre”. 

We are important to the United 
States as an ally which is recognised 
as a major power in the South Pacific, 
a respected voice on Asian affairs and 
a major trading partner in north and 
east Asia. In my experience United 
States leaders genuinely value the per- 
spective we bring to regional issues. 

We offer the United States access to 
our ports in both oceans, access which 
is important in sustaining the US glo- 
bal role. Again, our contributions to 
regional security through our Defence 
Cooperation Program in South-East 
Asia and the South Pacific, our par- 
ticipation in the Five-Power Defence 
Arrangements, and our capability to 
analyse regional developments, all 
serve important alliance as well as 
specifically Australian interests. 

If we did not do them, the United 
States would have to devote even 
more resources to the region. 

In the larger global context, we 
make a distinctive contribution to the 
United States defence posture, and, 
through that to global stability, by 
operating with the United States a 
number of joint facilities in Australia, 
most importantly at Pine Gap and 
Nurrungar. 

The ground station at Nurrungar is 
used for controlling satellites in the 
United States Defence Support Pro- 
gram, which would give the earliest 
warning of a ballistic-missile attack on 
the United States or its allies. It thus 
plays a key role in helping to deter a 
nuclear attack and to prevent a 
nuclear exchange starting from an 
accidental launch. The Pine Gap 
facility collects intelligence data 
which supports the national security 
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of both Australia and the United 
States. In particular, it provides data 
vital to the verification of arms con- 
trol and disarmament. The value of 
this compliance-verification role has 
become increasingly evident as dis- 
armament has moved from being an 
aspiration to an emerging reality with 
the [Intermediate-range Nuclear 
Forces] Treaty and the real prospect 
of a [Strategic Arms Reduction Talks] 
Agreement. Without this verification 
capacity, further major arms-control 
agreements could simply not be con- 
cluded; and without Australia’s contri- 
bution the risk of nuclear war would 
be directly and significantly increased. 


Commercial benefits. In economic 
terms, the relationship with the 
United States is, has long been, and 
will for the foreseeable future con- 
tinue to be a very important one for 
Australia. 

In the first half of the 19th century, 
before the Panama Canal was built 
and the railroads joined the east and 
west coasts of the United States, it was 
easier to ship goods to California from 
Sydney than from New York. 

The trading ties of last century 
have grown into a substantial com- 
mercial relationship. The United 
States is Australia’s second-largest 
trading partner, supplying over 20 per 
cent of our imports and taking over 
10 per cent of our exports. The total 
stock of US investment in Australia is 
higher than that of any country. And 
what happens in the US economy of 
course directly affects the health of 
the Australian economy, as it does 
that of a great many other countries 
around the world. 

Obviously the bilateral commercial 
relationship looms larger for Australia 
than it does for the United States. But 
this is not to say that the Australian 
market is not important to the United 
States. Australia is the United States’ 
eleventh-largest export market. The 
United States has a two-to-one trade 
balance in its favour with Australia. 
We are among the top four cash cus- 
tomers of United States defence 
equipment. In the last four years 
alone, we have spent $4.7 billion on 
defence purchases in the United 
States. Australian investment in the 
United States is high by any stan- 
dards, and it is increasing. At the end 
of 1986-87, it stood at $21 billion. In 
1989, Australia is likely to rank fourth 
in terms of foreign-merger and acqui- 
sition activity in the United States. 
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Multilateral benefits. Beyond secur- 
ity and economic matters, the United 
States is important to Australia 
because of the crucial influence it is 
able to exert across a range of multi- 
lateral issues which are vital to 
Australia’s long-term security and 
prosperity. Whether it is the Uruguay 
Round of Multilateral Trade Nego- 
tiations, the effective operation of the 
United Nations and its specialised 
agencies, multilateral negotiations on 
a Chemical Weapons Convention and 
a Comprehensive Test-Ban Treaty, or 
a host of other issues in which Aus- 
tralia has a stake, it matters to Aus- 
tralia what position the United States 
takes. 


Appeals for support on multilateral 
issues work both ways. Australia does 
not carry the same clout in multilat- 
eral forums as a superpower, but we 
are nevertheless a significant player. 
And on many multilateral issues the 
United States is keen to secure Aus- 
tralian support because of our repu- 
tation as an active, independent and 
influential participant on the multilat- 
eral scene. Examples of issues on 
which the United States has sought 
Australian support include human- 
rights resolutions, UN consideration 
of the future of Micronesia, the ques- 
tion of Palestinian representation on 
bodies like the World Health Organis- 
ation, international efforts to 
strengthen the Nuclear Non- 
Proliferation Treaty, and the nego- 
tiations in the Conference on 
Disarmament on a Chemical Weapons 
Convention. On the last item, it is 
illustrative of my point that the 
United States approached Australia 
with the suggestion that we host the 
forthcoming international 
Government-Industry Conference on 
Chemical Weapons. 


The alliance relationship does not, 
of course, of itself guarantee United 
States support for Australian objectives 
in multilateral negotiations. But the 
alliance does give us access that we 
would not otherwise enjoy. Without 
the alliance it would be that much 
harder for a geographically remote, 
medium-sized country to secure and 
keep the attention of a superpower. It 
has been a constant complaint of 
other nations that United States policy 
is driven too much by either East- 
West perspectives or else domestic 
imperatives. The alliance relationship 
gives us the opportunity to inject a 
different perspective; one that may 


otherwise get lost in the big picture of 
United States foreign policy. 

My purpose in going through this 
ledger of benefits — across the secur- 
ity, commercial and multilateral fields 
— is not to make the case that the 
balance of benefits lies with one or 
the other side. Precise measurements 
of that sort are not only difficult but 
they are also fairly meaningless. The 
more important point, and the one 
that goes to the heart of the question 
of the value of the alliance, is that 
each side reaps important benefits 
from the alliance. Simplistic assump- 
tions that the alliance is only about 
hypothetical security guarantees 
patently ignore the range of Australian 
interests which the Australia-United 
States relationship serves. Or to put it 
another way, those who argue Aus- 
tralia should abandon the alliance — 
or who urge the Government to make 
threats which could lead to the 
destruction of the alliance — need to 
explain why Australia should forgo 
these benefits, for little return, but at 
considerable cost to Australian 
national interests. 


Alliance and independence. It is 
sometimes asserted that an alliance 
between two nations of such unequal 
capabilities as Australia and the 
United States inevitably involves the 
surrender of foreign-policy indepen- 
dence by the smaller nation. Some 
past Australian policies can be inter- 
preted as supporting this assessment. 
But the impression sometimes con- 
veyed by previous Australian Govern- 
ments that they were unprepared to 
exercise independent judgments does 
not mean that such judgments are 
incompatible with a close alliance 
with the United States. My own view, 
and the basic approach of the Hawke 
Government, is that alliance does not 
mean — and does not demand — 
obeisance. 

Australia and the United States 
hold similar views on a great many 
international political and security 
issues. In recent years we have also 
had differences of view on such sig- 
nificant issues as the Strategic 
Defence Initiative, sanctions against 
South Africa, ratification of the 
Geneva Protocol on the rules of war, 
some Middle Eastern and Central 
American questions, aspects of the 
South Pacific Nuclear Free Zone 
Treaty, and on the urgency of a Com- 
prehensive Test-Ban Treaty. In citing 
these examples I am not suggesting 





that the measure of independence is 
the number of disagreements. The 
point is that, whether or not we come 
out in agreement or in disagreement 
with the United States on any particu- 
lar issue, we do so on the basis of an 
independent Australian judgment. Our 
differences reflect differing national 
interests and outlooks based upon 
such things as geography, our respect- 
ive roles in regional and global poli- 
tics, the composition of our exports 
and so on. A healthy alliance, as ours 
most assuredly is, not only accommo- 
dates independence but demands it. In 
this sense, ours is not only an alliance 
of democracies but also a democratic 
alliance. 


Trade problems. This is not to say 
that all differences are healthy differ- 
ences. Some are not, and the serious 
problems we face in the trade area 
with the United States fall into this 
latter category. 

Decisions made in Washington on 
such issues as the Export Enhance- 
ment Program, sugar quotas and 
restrictions on imports of meat and 
dairy products — all intended to 
defend the interests of Americans — 
have in fact had the effect of hurting 
Australians. In particular Australia’s 
primary producers, who are among 
the most efficient in the world, are 
finding themselves squeezed out of 
markets by practices which distort 
prices and levels of production. 

Australia finds itself caught in the 
crossfire of a destructive trans-Atlantic 
subsidies war. It is no consolation to 
be told that the [European Com- 
munity] and not Australia is the 
intended target. And we are even less 
impressed by this line of argument 
when we see that the intended target 
has not been hit but we and others in 
the Cairns Group of fair traders in 
agriculture have been. The most 
graphic example is wheat, where the 
increased pressure on international 
markets and prices caused by the 
interaction of the US Export 
Enhancement Program with its cited 
target, the EC Common Agricultural 
Policy, has over recent years forced 
efficient Australian farmers to reduce 
considerably their production of wheat. 

The irony is that the United States 
makes loud complaints about the bar- 
riers its products face in certain 
export markets. Listening to the dom- 
estic debate on these matters in the 
United States I gained the impression 
that most Americans think that pro- 


tectionism is something that only hap- 
pens outside the United States and 
that the United States plays fair while 
no-one else does. The reality is quite 
different. Indeed a recent article in 
The Economist (reprinted in The Aus- 
tralian of May 4) reported that the 
Reagan Administration — a self-styled 
proponent of free trade — presided 
over the biggest increase in American 
protectionism since Herbert Hoover’s 
time. And by one estimate fully one- 
quarter of imports into America are 
affected by some form of protection 
— up from one-eighth in Hoover’s 
day. 

The trade problems between Aus- 
tralia and the United States must be 
resolved because if they are not they 
will eat away at the larger relation- 
ship. As the Prime Minister said in a 
speech last June to a joint session of 
the United States Congress: “Aus- 
tralians must not be given reason to 
believe that while we are first-class 
allies, we are, in trade, second-class 
friends. Trade issues must not be 
allowed to fester, or to erode our 
wider friendship or alliance.” 

On the trade issue, as with other 
issues, the Government recognises the 
complex range of pressures with 
which United States policy makers in 
the Administration and the Congress 
must contend. But Australians also 
expect that their ally will take account 
of their deeply felt concerns. It is an 
inevitable feature of the politics — 
and the psychology — of scale that all 
aspects of the alliance tend to loom 
much larger in the Australian con- 
sciousness than in the American con- 
sciousness. This means that careful 
management by both sides is essential 
if we are to prevent these different 
perspectives from becoming divergent 
perspectives. 

There is an obligation on Australian 
policy makers to ensure that Ameri- 
can actions are seen by the Australian 
community in their proper perspec- 
tive. But there is also an obligation on 
United States policy makers to avoid 
actions taken in terms of their global 
policies which harm, however inad- 
vertently, Australian interests. We 
understand that the United States 
must look out for its own interests. 
But it does the United States no good 
— and its alliances no good — if, in 
pursuing its global concerns, the 
United States is seen as giving little or 
no weight to the welfare of its smaller 
friends and allies. 

In summary, the relationship 
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between Australia and the United 
States is today as relevant to the inter- 
national agenda and to the interests of 
each side as it was when the ANZUS 
alliance was first concluded nearly 40 
years ago. 

It remains relevant because it has 
been flexible enough to adapt to 
changing circumstances. In particular, 
it has adapted to the geo-strategic 
demands of a nuclear world. It has 
adapted, after some trial and error, to 
profound changes in the regional 
environment. And it is adapting now 
to the demands of the economic 
agenda, as evidenced in the fact that 
since 1986 trade and economic issues 
have been an established part of the 
annual Australia-United States minis- 
terial talks. 

The relationship has not only 
adapted, it has matured. Both sides of 
Australian politics have now had 
experience of government and the 
temptation to exploit the alliance as a 
political issue is no longer as attract- 
ive. Bilaterally, each partner has today 
a sharper and a deeper understanding 
of the benefits of the alliance and of 
each other. The establishment of the 
joint facilities and other developments 
in the years since ANZUS was signed 
have heightened the perception that 
the alliance relationship is a strong 
one and, importantly, that it is a bal- 
anced one. 

Australia regards a strong United 
States in global and regional affairs as 
a fundamental ingredient of a peace- 
ful and prosperous world, a peaceful 
and prosperous region, and a peaceful 
and prosperous Australia. 

We hold this view, not as a senti- 
mental impulse, but as a response to 
the realities of world politics. A more 
multipolar world is developing. In our 
region this diversity will be especially 
marked, with Japan, China, and India 
already playing distinctive roles. 

The Hawke Government does not 
shrink from this freeing up of a 
bipolar world. We welcome it. We are 
confident that Australia has the poli- 
cies now, especially in defence, 
foreign affairs and trade, to make a 
contribution to peace and prosperity 
in this emerging world. 

But whether we are speaking of the 
central strategic balance in a global 
sense, or of the regional equipoise 
that 1s taking shape in our part of the 
world, we see a United States pres- 
ence — and a vigorous one at that — 
as essential. 

American power, whether it is 
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economic or military, cannot be with- 
drawn in any substantial sense without 
creating uncertainty and anxiety. 
American influence, whether political 
or cultural, cannot be withdrawn 
without a sense of loss. So far as I am 
aware, there is no desire in the Asia- 
Pacific region for a diminished 
American presence. There is, on the 
contrary, general support for the 
maintenance of an active and nuanced 


United States engagement in the region. 


We seek to continue our alliance 
with the United States because it is in 
Australia’s interest to do so. We will 
also do our utmost to encourage the 
United States to remain a powerful 
presence in our part of the world and 
a powerful influence on world affairs 
generally. 

We do this because the United 
States, despite its occasional lapses 


into nationalism and protectionism, is 
still the leading influence in an 
increasingly interdependent modern 
world. We do it because the United 
States, whatever its shortcomings, 
remains the most potent single force 
in the world for those values that have 
provided the democratic core of the 
Australian experience so far, and that 
remain at the core of our aspirations 
for the future. i 








The Australian Ambassador to Denmark, 
Mr J. A. Benson, left, unveils a plaque at 
the headquarters of the Danish shipping 
company J. Lauritzen A/S in Copenhagen 
on May 2. The plaque commemorates the 
polar vessel Nella Dan, which served 
Australian Antarctic expeditions over many 
years and was lost in 1988. Similar plaques 
are being placed in Hobart and Melbourne 
and on Macquarie Island. Photograph by 
Politikens Presse Foto, Copenhagen. 





Challenges for the 
cattle industry 


Speech by the Minister for 
Primary Industries and Energy, 
Mr John Kerin, at the annual 
meeting of the Cattle Council 
of Australia in Canberra on 
May 8. 


hank you for your invitation to 

speak here today. I look forward 
to the opportunity it gives to 
exchange views on issues of import- 
ance to the cattle industry. 

Before I begin I would like to pub- 
licly express my appreciation for the 
work you, Mr President, have done 
for the cattle industry over the last 
three years of your term as president 
of the Cattle Council. While we have 
not agreed on some issues, you have 
always adopted a constructive and 
positive approach to problems that 
have arisen and your input has been 
both valued and respected. 

Two issues have dominated your 
period of office and both of these are 
likely to have a major impact on the 
shape and size of the cattle industry 
over the years to come. 

The first of these was the detection 
of organochlorine residues in 1987 
and the second was the signing of the 
historic agreement with Japan on lib- 
eralisation of their domestic beef 
market. 

Both issues involved all sectors of 
the industry and Government working 
closely together. I believe we can all 
be justifiably proud of the outcome in 
both of these cases. 

In regard to the organochlorine- 
testing program I understand no over- 
seas violations have been detected 
since November 1987 and importing 
countries reverted to normal testing 
levels early in 1988. Almost 800 000 
beef samples have been tested since 
May 1987, resulting in the clearance 
of 86 per cent of beef-producing 
properties. 

There has also been a reduction in 
the national organochlorine preva- 
lence rate in beef from over 0.4 per 
cent to less than 0.1 per cent. As a 
result of this progress the Australian 
Meat and Livestock Industry Policy 
Council has recommended that the 
intensified testing program be reduced 
to those properties identified by indi- 
vidual State authorities as continuing 





to represent some degree of risk. All 
other properties will revert to moni- 
toring under the National Residue 
Survey. The Australian Quarantine 
and Inspection Service is working 
towards implementing the new 
arrangements on June 1, 1989. 

While I don’t think any of us here 
want a repeat performance of those 
difficulties we had in 1987, one posi- 
tive consequence is that Australia now 
leads the world in residue safeguards, 
particularly organochlorine residues. I 
believe this fact will be acknowledged 
and rewarded in the marketplace in 
the years to come. 

The liberalisation of the Japanese 
beef-import regime negotiated last 
year holds out a real trade potential 
for Australia. According to Australian 
Bureau of Agricultural and Resource 
Economics projections, Australian 
exports to that market could almost 
double by 1993. As Australian beef 
exports to Japan amounted to a sub- 
stantial 138 000 tonnes in 1988, this 
represents a major trade opportunity. 

With this in mind the outlook for 
the Australian cattle industry is indeed 
bright. We are experiencing strong 
export demand, particularly in Japan 
and Korea, and most of Australia is 
enjoying excellent seasonal conditions. 
This will add even further pressure on 
prices as producers continue to build 
cattle herds. 

However, the industry is also facing 
problems and challenges that it is 
going to have to overcome if this opti- 
mism is to be justified. 

For example, the European Com- 
munity ban on hormonal growth 
promotants (HGPs) is one issue that is 
not going to go away. I believe the 
industry should be congratulated on 
its approach to this problem and its 
solution. 

I understand that control/ 
monitoring arrangements have now 
been developed to ensure that Aus- 
tralian product exported to the EC 
will be derived from animals not 
treated with HGPs. A key element of 
these arrangements is of course the 
industry declaration system. 

These arrangements were reviewed 
last month by an EC technical expert 
review team who were impressed with 
the operation of the system and the 
commitment shown by all levels of 
Government and industry to make the 
arrangements work. The team 
expressed its confidence in the ability 
of the industry to meet EC specifi- 
cations, and I am confident that Aus- 
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tralia can retain continued access to 
this valuable market. 

In our other beef markets the prob- 
lems are no less daunting. Since your 
last annual meeting the trade pros- 
pects in Asia have been transformed. 

Liberalisation in Japan means that 
the Australian industry is going to 
face major marketing challenges and 
its degree of success in addressing 
these will determine whether it maxi- 
mises the available opportunities. I 
refer in particular to the strong com- 
petition from the US beef industry 
which has mounted a major, largely 
Government-funded, promotional 
campaign in Japan. 

The industry, through the Aus- 
tralian Meat and Livestock Corpor- 
ation, has sought to meet this 
challenge head-on through the allo- 
cation of some $8 million for 
promotional activity in 1988-89 as 
part of an ongoing campaign to raise 
the profile of Australian beef in Japan. 

However, major associated efforts in 
terms of determining and supplying 
Japanese demands for particular qual- 
ities and meeting their stringent speci- 
fications will be essential if Australian 
products are to be positioned to maxi- 
mum advantage in this most discern- 
ing of markets. Are producers ready 
for the challenge and do they have 
the information in front of them to 
meet it? These are just some of the 
questions that I believe we need to 
seriously address. 

The partial reopening in July last 
year of the Korean beef market after a 
four-year import ban and the recent 
GATT panel findings are further 
good news for the industry. Since last 
July the level of imports has rapidly 
escalated in response to strong 
demand and total imports in 1989 
should be more than 50 000 tonnes. 
The GATT panel report now pro- 
vides the basis for a negotiated settle- 
ment with Korea under which there 
would be strong prospects for further 
growth. 

The reopening of the Korean mar- 
ket is also important in that it 
broadens the industry’s export base. 
Prior to the reopening of the Korean 
market more than 90 per cent of 
Australia’s total beef exports were 
directed to only four markets — the 
USA, Japan, Canada and Taiwan. 
Clearly it is not in our interests to be 
dependent on so few markets, but it 
does also mean that we will need to 
give serious consideration as to how 
we can ensure supply to these markets. 
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Despite these new opportunities in 
Asia we cannot ignore our established 
markets in North America, where the 
United States has long been our most 
important export market. 

The Australian Government and 
industry have both been concerned at 
the operation of the US Meat Import 
Law because of its destabilising effect 
on our industry and indeed on the US 
manufacturing beef sector itself. 
Although the MIL is at odds with the 
US stated policy of free trade in 
agriculture, it is widely viewed in the 
US as a relatively benign trade barrier 
and has widespread support. 

Because of this general view, the 
Government and the AMLC and 
industry are mounting a joint cam- 
paign aimed at changing the climate 
of opinion in the USA in favour of 
the repeal of the MIL. This is being 
done in the context of the GATT 
Uruguay Round. I consider it is 
important that the Government con- 
tinues to get guidance from the indus- 
try on this matter. 

The Government is also opposing 
moves by the Canadian Cattlemen’s 
Association for the introduction of a 
more restrictive beef-import law in 
the wake of the US-Canada Free- 
Trade Agreement. 

On the general international scene 
we are at last starting to see some pro- 
gress come out of the Uruguay Round 
of Multilateral Trade Negotiations in 
Geneva. The breakthrough in the 
stalled agricultural negotiations is 
from Australia’s viewpoint a very satis- 
factory outcome for this stage, provid- 
ing a freeze on levels of agricultural 
support in 1989 and reductions in 
1990. Importantly it provides a solid 
framework for negotiations for the 
balance of the round. 

This development effectively breaks 
the impasse that emerged from the 
so-called Mid-Term Review which 
was held in Montreal last December. 

The structure of the Agricultural 
Agreement broadly accords with that 
which has been advocated by the 
Cairns Group, linking short- and 
long-term elements of reform. Cairns 
Group pressure played a large part in 
achieving this result. 

The long-term objective of the 
negotiations has been set as the estab- 
lishment of a “fair and market- 
oriented” agricultural trading system 
through “substantial progressive 
reductions in agricultural support sus- 
tained over an agreed period of time”. 
There is a commitment to cover all 
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measures directly or indirectly affect- 
ing import access and export 
competition. 

In the short term, and continuing 
until the formal completion of the 
negotiations on agriculture by Decem- 
ber 1990, participants have agreed 
that within the scope of their existing 
legislation and GATT rights and obli- 
gations, current domestic and export 
support and protection levels will not 
be exceeded. 

These short-term commitments are 
significant. Australia will be watching 
closely to ensure that other partici- 
pants abide by them and that our 
interests are protected. 

The April agreement is not a final 
solution to the problem and there 
remains a long way to go, but the 
final stage of the negotiations between 
the US, the EC and the Cairns Group 
was very positive. This is an encour- 
aging sign and bodes well for a con- 
structive approach to both 
commitments in the short term and 
negotiations in the long term. 

I have dealt earlier with some of 
the challenges that increasing export- 
market opportunities offer producers. 
There are a number of other issues 
that will have an impact over the next 
few years that I would like to touch 
on. Not the least of these will be the 
need for increased investment in new 
or upgraded production facilities and 
processes. 

It is inevitable that some of this 
increased investment will be foreign- 
based, and that there will be increased 
interest by Japanese businessmen who 
will perceive new opportunities result- 
ing from the decision by their Gov- 
ernment to liberalise access to their 
domestic beef markets. Korean 
businessmen too may well become 
increasingly interested. 

This situation is similar to that 
which occurred when the industry 
expanded to meet the growth in the 
US export market. I think many of us 
can remember the legendary tales at 
the time of American film stars and 
oil moguls wanting to buy up the 
farm. 

The availability of foreign capital 
offers positive advantages to the Aus- 
tralian beef industry. These advan- 
tages include: 


The creation of a vested interest by 
overseas traders in sourcing beef 
from Australia; 


Encouraging investment in up-to-date 
technology at a faster rate than 


would be the case if the industry 
were to rely solely on the domestic 
capital market; and 

The development of a greater under- 
standing between Australia and 
overseas interests in regard to trade 
and marketing. 


I am mindful of producer concerns 
that some vertically integrated busi- 
nesses may be able to achieve a domi- 
nant position and exert undue market 
power. Vertical integration by itself is 
not necessarily to our disadvantage, 
provided we can be satisfied that no 
one participant will be in a position to 
dominate. 

The Government, while taking a 
positive approach to foreign invest- 
ment, is monitoring developments in 
the beef industry and all proposals 
notified to the Foreign Investment 
Review Board are referred to my 
department for consideration and, 
where appropriate, the views of the 
AMIC are sought. 

I have made known my view that 
foreign-investment proposals should 
have three desirable components: 


Where possible, foreign concerns 
should establish joint-venture 
arrangements with Australian 
interests; 

In the case of abattoir and meat- 
processing works, there should be 
provision for adequate capital injec- 
tion for plant upgrading; and 

Such proposals should open up direct 
lines to overseas distribution and 
marketing organisations. 


The relatively small number of pro- 
posals that have come forward in 
recent months have generally exhib- 
ited these elements. 


I am also aware of concern that 
regulatory arrangements in force in 
Japan make it difficult for Australian 
interests to participate in the Japanese 
beef-importing and -marketing sys- 
tems. While it is true that opportun- 
ities for Australian involvement are 
not yet as broad as we would like, sig- 
nificant improvements were nego- 
tiated as part of the beef agreement. 

Importantly, the new quota- 
administration arrangements provide 
for greater competition among Japan- 
ese interests and this should increase 
further when the market becomes 
fully liberalised in 1991. 

I will continue to resist calls to 
implement blanket restrictions on 
foreign investment. Such restrictions 
would only mean that future invest- 
ment and business links would go to 
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our competitors in the United States 
and New Zealand. This would only 
make it harder for our industry to 
maintain its competitiveness. 

Besides direct investment the indus- 
try will also require a significant 
degree of flexibility and innovation. 
This is largely going to depend on the 
investment the industry is prepared to 
make in research and development. 

Prior to the establishment of the 
Australian Meat and Livestock 
Research and Development Corpor- 
ation, I think it’s fair to say that the 
meat and livestock industries did not 
have a good track record in regard to 
commercial application of research 
results. 

In a relatively short period of time, 
however, the AMLRDC has 
implemented a thoroughly pro- 
fessional reordering of industry- 
research priorities. It is now bringing 
forward into the commercial arena a 
stream of completed projects which 
are amenable to practical application. 
On the basis of its operational and 
strategic planning documents it can be 
expected that this will continue. 

The industry is supporting the cor- 
poration and this is good to see. This 
support was demonstrated at the 1988 
annual general meeting which called 
for the corporation to prepare a plan 
for increasing the industry’s contri- 
bution to research and development 
funding to 0.5 per cent of gross value 
of production. Further, I understand 
the corporation is undertaking an 
analysis of R&D investment opportun- 
ities for the ]990s and the resources 
available to exploit them. This analy- 
sis will provide the basis for discussion 
between the AMLRDC and industry 
on future directions and funding 
requirements. 

In addition, the corporation recently 
commenced a study into the global 
position of the Australian meat and 
livestock industry and will use this as 
a basis for formulating its future 
research and development plan 
objectives. 

I think it is fair to say that at this 
stage the policy approach now incor- 
porated in the AMLRDC legislation 
not only has stood up to scrutiny, but 
will serve as a good model for reforms 
which I hope to make in other indus- 
try sectors. 

On a different matter I would like 
to make a few remarks on the pro- 
posed new levy-raising arrangements. 

It is good that the industry has been 
able to come to the Government 





through the policy-council mechanism 
to present a united view on such a 
complex issue. 

My concern to date with the pro- 
posed transaction levy has revolved 
around its potential to be more costly 
to industry and far more prone to 
leakage than the current arrange- 
ments. Estimates done by my depart- 
ment on the latest proposal indicate 
that total levy-collection costs could 
increase from the current level of 
about $300 000 per annum to around 
$1.1 million. In addition there would 
be an up-front capital cost for the 
purchase of computer equipment and 
software. 

The policy council and yourselves 
have been informed of the likely costs 
involved and I have said that I will 
require an assurance that the industry 
will accept the higher collection and 
audit costs before proceeding. 

I have also said that altering the 
point of levy collection will not 
necessarily alter where the incidence 
of the levy eventually falls. That is 
something which is largely deter- 
mined by prevailing supply and 
demand conditions. 

There has of course been a degree 
of contention surrounding the pro- 
posals and I have received a large 
number of representations from par- 
ties who would be directly affected by 
them. I have identified a number of 
issues and operational details which | 
asked to be canvassed by the policy 
council. 

I understand that consultations are 
still proceeding between industry 
bodies. While it may not be possible 
to fully reconcile all conflicting points 
of view, I have asked the policy coun- 
cil to make a balanced judgment 
which takes full account of all sectoral 
implications. 

In regard to the separate policy- 
council study of annual-general- 
meeting arrangements I would like to 
stress the AGM is designed to achieve 
collective industry consideration of 
AMLC/AMLRDC funding questions 
and the public accountability of them 
to industry as a whole. I will give full 
consideration to any proposal that 
emerges which aims at improving the 
current processes of meeting these 
objectives. 

I am not, however, prepared to 
countenance any return to the divisive 
and unproductive arrangements that 
existed pre-1984. I firmly believe that 
it is of fundamental importance that 
the AMLC and AMLRDC retain their 


present operational autonomy within 
established accountability restraints. 
As well, the current collective, single- 
industry approach toward the funding 
and direction of activities of these two 
organisations must be maintained. 


Finally because the prosperity of 
the cattle industry is linked to the 
wellbeing of the Australian economy I 
would like to say something about the 
Government’s overall economic 
approach. 


I am well aware of the concerns 
over high exchange rates and interest 
rates affecting your returns and have 
heard the claims that the Government 
is placing undue emphasis on a tight 
monetary policy. 

As minister responsible for over 80 
per cent of Australia’s exports, I 
would not wish to see monetary policy 
any tighter or interest rates any higher 
than absolutely necessary for respon- 
sible economic management. 


The fact is that there has been a 
huge surge in investment. This can be 
linked to the confidence of investors 
in the Australian economy stemming 
from the many reforms which have 
been put in place by the Government 
since 1983 together with the recent 
surge in commodity prices. 


The current level of demand 
growth — 8 per cent in the Decem- 
ber quarter — is unsustainable given 
that the national product is only 
growing at around 4 per cent. 


The result has been a substantial 
spill-over into import demand and an 
increasing current-account deficit. But 
to put this in perspective, the current- 
account deficit in 1985-86 was 6.3 per 
cent of gross domestic product; this 
year it will be more like 4 per cent of 
GDP but obviously this is still too 
high. 

Due in part to the pressure of 
demand, stemming from the pace of 
investment, inflation has not fallen as 
we had hoped. On the other hand the 
high levels of investment augur well 
for our future export- and import- 
competing productive capacity. 

At present the pressures on our bal- 
ance of payments and inflation make 
it essential that we maintain a tight 
monetary policy and that fiscal policy 
be kept tight. 

There will be a Federal Budget sur- 
plus this year and next of around $5.5 
billion, the net public-sector borrow- 
ing requirement will be zero this year 


and next, [whereas it was] 6.7 per cent 
of GDP in 1983-84. 
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Fiscal restraint has reduced Govern- 
ment demand on the capital markets 
and released resources for use by the 
private sector. Upward pressure on 
interest rates arising from the public 
sector has been minimal. 

The Government’s wages policy has 
resulted in real wages actually falling 
over the last few years. Provisions in 
the April Statement will mean only a 
6.5 per cent wages growth, implying 
little real growth in wages. 

To do nothing would have meant a 
Budget surplus of $11 billion in 1989- 
90, but undoubtedly there would have 
been a wages blowout which would 
have severely eroded the 
competitiveness of our exporting 
industries. 

The Government has promoted the 
long-term restructuring of Australian 


industries to improve productivity and 
competitiveness. This is essential if 
our current-account deficit is to be 
reduced to sustainable levels. 


Some sectors in the community are 
complaining that the pace of micro- 
economic reform is too slow; others 
like the wheat and sugar industries 
are saying it’s too fast. 


In fact the structural reforms to 
exchange-rate policy, the financial 
sector and tax systems are unpre- 
cedented, while the reform initiatives 
announced in the May Statement [of 
1988] have practically all been 
implemented. 


The Government has commenced a 
series of reforms of its business 
enterprises and statutory marketing 
authorities. 


As part of the Government’s water- 
front strategy the Inter-State Com- 
mission has presented a plan to act as 
the basis of measures to be announced 
in May. 

The Shipping Reform Task Force 
is about to present a report on the 
reform of coastal shipping. A Govern- 
ment statement on measures to 
improve efficiency is expected in May. 

The Government’s decision to over- 
ride restrictive State legislation on 
wheat transport will increase compe- 
tition in hauling bulk commodities. 

In conclusion, I believe that the 
cattle industry is facing many chal- 
lenging new opportunities and that 
policy initiatives by the Government 
will be a positive force in assisting the 
industry to respond to these 
challenges. 


Aim is sustainable 
agriculture 


Statement made by the 
Minister for Primary Industries 
and Energy, Mr John Kerin, at 
the opening of the mid-term 
meeting of the Consultative 
Group on International 
Agricultural Research on 

May 29. 


Systems for sustainable agriculture are 
the most urgent problems facing the 
international community of 
agricultural scientists. 

“Systems and cultivars for 
sustainable agriculture must be 
developed if we are to avoid 
catastrophe on a scale yet undreamed 
of,” the Minister for Primary 
Industries and Energy, Mr John 


Kerin, said at the mid-term meeting 
of the Consultative Group on 
International Agricultural Research 
today. 

“The Australian Government 
believes the problem is urgent. It is 
taking a number of relevant actions. 
These include a review of drought 
policies, to reduce land degradation, 
and the formation of a Natural 
Resource Management Research and 
Development Corporation in my own 
department. 

“This corporation will integrate 
water and soil management and will 
cover research into the environmental 
aspects of forestry management. 

“Australia shares conditions with 
many developing countries. Lessons 
gained from initiatives on drought and 
natural-resource management can be 
passed on to other countries with 
similar problems. 

“It can also assist developing 
countries through other programs. 
The Government has stimulated 


partnerships between Australian 
scientists and their overseas 
counterparts through the Australian 
Centre for International Agricultural 
Research (ACIAR). 

“Australia has provided technical 
training through the International 
Development Program of the 
Australian universities and colleges 
(IDP). 

“In turn, we benefit from work 
done by the CGIAR research centres. 
The CYMMIT wheat variety used in 
the eastern States has increased 
production returns by an extra $1 
million a year for Australia. 

“Over the 18 years of its existence, 
CGIAR has turned attention from 
production problems to those 
associated with sustainable agriculture. 

“We must work together even more 
closely on these global agricultural 
problems. CGIAR offers the ideal 
vehicle for extending the excellent 
international cooperation that already 
exists.” = 





Welcome to PNG 
Prime Minister 


Speech by the Prime Minister, 
Mr Bob Hawke, at a 
Parliamentary lunch for the 
Prime Minister of Papua New 
Guinea, Mr Rabbie Namaliu, 


in Canberra, on May 24. 
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a lt is always a great pleasure to 
ELE welcome a visiting Head of Gov- 
ernment from a neighbouring coun- 
try. It is, however, a special pleasure 
when the visitor happens to be the 
Head of Government of Australia’s 
closest neighbour, Papua New 
Guinea. I therefore most sincerely 
welcome you, Rabbie, your wife, Mar- 
garet, and members of your party to 
Canberra today on this, your first 
official visit to Australia as Prime 
Minister. 

The ties of history and sentiment 
between our countries, and the per- 
sonal relationship between our citi- 
zens, are strong and binding. We have 
known each other for some time, of 
course, and Hazel and I have very 
warm memories of the times we have 
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spent in Papua New Guinea. I know 
that the Leader of the Opposition also 
has a long-standing interest in your 
country. 

One of the many real virtues of a 
visit such as yours is the opportunity 
given to all of us to reaffirm and to 
strengthen those already strong and 
close links. 

For Australia and for Papua New 
Guinea, the South Pacific is a region 
of the highest significance for our 
foreign, economic and defence poli- 
cies. We share fundamental interests 
— to encourage peace and stability 
throughout the region, to foster trade 
and economic development, and to 
maintain vital and robust democratic 
institutions. 

It is in pursuit of these interests 
that Australia seeks to develop and 
maintain partnerships embracing all 
Pacific island countries. It goes with- 
out saying that of these partnerships, 
Australia’s ties with Papua New 
Guinea are particularly warm and 
enduring. 

These common interests are, of 
course, summed up in, and 
encompassed by, the Joint Declaration 
of Principles signed by our two 
countries in December 1987. 

This Joint Declaration is important 
at a number of levels. It provides an 
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The Prime Minister of Papua New Guinea, Mr Rabbie Namaliu, left, with the Prime Minister of Australia, Mr Bob Hawke, standing, and 
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overall framework for the develop- 
ment of our bilateral relationship — a 
framework of mutual respect between 
sovereign nations. It enjoins our gov- 
ernments to consult on all matters of 
mutual interest. 

The Joint Declaration recognises 
that, by virtue of both history and 
geography, Papua New Guinea and 
Australia will always be vital to each 
other’s strategic interests. 

Over the years the focus of the 
defence cooperation program that 
Australia maintains with Papua New 
Guinea has moved from direct 
involvement in Papua New Guinea’s 
defence effort to training, advisory 
and material assistance. 

The essential thrust of our defence 
cooperation today — a program that 
accounts for around half of Australia’s 
entire defence-cooperation effort — 
seeks to assist Papua New Guinea 
develop its capacity to field indepen- 
dent operational forces. 

In recent years we have had 
brought home to us the fact that in 
our region we cannot take for granted 
the continued maintenance of democ- 
racy and democratic institutions. 

At times — as with the recent 
tragedy of the senseless murders of 
Jean-Marie Tjibaou and Yeweine 
Yeweine — we see evidence of an 








the Treasurer, Mr Paul Keating, at the signing of the Agreement on Double Taxation, in Canberra on May 24. Mr Namaliu and Mr 
Hawke signed a Treaty on Development Cooperation the same day. Photograph by Norman Plant, OIB. 
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undercurrent of potential challenges 
to peace and stability in the Pacific. 

Even so, the region’s political evol- 
ution has, overall, been relatively 
peaceful; even, when compared with 
other areas of the globe, exemplary. 

One of the principal vehicles of 
that revolution has been the South 
Pacific Forum. 

Through the forum our two 
countries, and our neighbours in the 
region, have created a valuable pro- 
cess of consultation on all the issues 
we face, and we have achieved sub- 
stantial gains in social and economic 
development, including in fisheries 
and communications. 

The South Pacific Nuclear Free 
Zone is another internationally signifi- 
cant regional achievement. 

Our shared trade and economic 
interests are manifest and are indeed 
central to your visit. In your dis- 
cussions over the next few days, 
Australia’s business community will be 
listening very closely to what you 
have to say. 

We also share broader trade and 
economic interests. We are both vul- 
nerable to the uncertainties of inter- 
national commodities markets. In a 
world where commitment to free 
trade is too often eroded through 
short-sighted protectionism, countries 
such as ours have to work that much 
harder to safeguard our legitimate 
interests. 

Papua New Guinea is not a GATT 
member, and thus is not participating 
in the present Uruguay Round of 


talks. However, your support in pursu- 
ing the objective of a fairer and freer 
world trading system is always most 
welcome. 

Australia will continue to work with 
Papua New Guinea to bridge the 
trade gap between our two countries. 
Papua New Guinea already enjoys 
virtually obstacle-free access to the 
Australian market. We will continue 
to assist you to develop your export 
capacity to take full advantage of the 
market opportunities which already 
exist, and to develop new opportun- 
ities, including through the current 
review of our bilateral trade agreement. 

Papua New Guinea faces a most 
significant challenge in transforming 
its huge potential wealth of natural 
resources into sustainable and bal- 
anced economic growth. I am optimis- 
tic that Australian capital and 
technology will be able to continue 
making a contribution to your 
development. 

My own Government’s commitment 
to assisting your development is sym- 
bolised by the Treaty on Development 
Cooperation, which we signed this 
morning. In that treaty we have 
agreed to continue the present level of 
budget support for a further two years 
beyond the previous three-year com- 
mitment and then to taper it off as 
Papua New Guinea’s own proclaimed 
objective of fiscal self-reliance is 
realised. 

Economic prosperity engenders its 
own pressures. In the closing years of 
the 1980s these pressures in many 


areas of the globe have been mani- 
fested in enormous social change, in 
threats to the environment and, at 
times, in dislocation and upheaval. 

Papua New Guinea has had its own 
share of challenges of late — particu- 
larly of course, on Bougainville. 

Yours is a diverse and complex 
society, but since independence Papua 
New Guinea has shown itself capable 
of negotiating periods of difficulty 
with flexibility and common sense. 

Like Australia, Papua New Guinea 
is immeasurably strengthened by the 
resilience and vitality of democratic 
government. This is an achievement 
of which all Papua New Guineans 
can justifiably be proud — and I am 
confident it will stand you in good 
stead for many years to come. 

Last November the first meeting of 
the Australia-P NG Ministerial Forum 
took place in Wewak. That meeting 
— itself a product of the Joint Declar- 
ation of Principles — was an out- 
standing success: substantive and 
mutually productive but also marked 
by great informality and friendship. 

These, of course, are the hallmarks 
of the Australia-PNG relationship, 
and they were abundantly evident in 
our discussions today. 

Let me reiterate, on behalf of the 
Government and of the Australian 
people, the sincerity of our welcome 
to you and your party. Rabbie, you 
could not be more welcome here. We 
wish you well, in the knowledge that 
your visit will be both successful and 
constructive. 





Development treaty 
with PNG 


Statement made by the Prime 
Minister, Mr Bob Hawke, on 
May 24. 


Today, Mr Rabbie Namaliu, Prime 
Minister of Papua New Guinea, and I 
signed a Treaty on Development 
Cooperation between our two 
countries. This treaty sets out the 
arrangements relating to future devel- 
opment cooperation between Australia 
and Papua New Guinea. The treaty 
has been framed in the context of the 
Joint Declaration of Principles which 
our two countries signed in December 
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1987, and which we agreed should 
guide the development of relations 
between us. Under the terms of the 
treaty, Australia will provide Papua 
New Guinea with assistance totalling 
$1.5 billion over the next five years. 

In reaching agreement on our 
future aid program, Prime Minister 
Namaliu and I have agreed that as 
revenue from Papua New Guinea’s 
mineral-resource developments begins 
to increase in the mid-1990s it will be 
possible, and indeed desirable, for 
Australia eventually to phase out 
direct budget support. This is 
expected to occur by the year 2005, 
and sooner if this can be achieved. 
Concomitantly, our annual project-aid 
grants will increase modestly in 
accordance with Papua New Guinea’s 
capacity to absorb such aid. 


While the total financial outlays 
will remain for some time the highest 
single item in Australia’s aid program 
(29 per cent in 1988-89), the amounts 
on which Prime Minister Namaliu 
and I have reached agreement rep- 
resent a decline of 16 per cent in real 
terms in the total level of aid to PNG 
over the next five years. For this 
period, budget support is expected to 


Annual aid disbursements to Papua New Guinea 
Financial years 1989-90 to 1993-94 


Financial Budget Project Total 
Year Support Aid 
$m $m $m 
1989-90 275 20 295 
1990-91 275 25 300 
1991-92 275 30 305 
1992-93 275 30 305 
1993-94 260 35 _295 
1500 





fall from 15 to 10 per cent of PNG’s 
total budget revenues, compared with 
27 per cent in the early 1980s. 

The new aid levels should also be 
viewed in the context of Australia’s 
- favourable trade balance with PNG. 


In 1988, Australian exports to PNG, 
our closest neighbour, amounted to 
$776 million, compared with PNG 
exports to Australia of $100 million. 
In addition, PNG, where over 15 000 
Australians live, ranks as a major des- 
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tination for Australian investment 
overseas. The new treaty opens the 
way for the introduction of more 
commercially related assistance from 
which the two countries would derive 
mutual benefit. 





Taxation agreement 


Statement made by the 
Treasurer, Mr Paul Keating, 
on May 24. 


Papua New Guinea’s Prime Minister, 
Mr Rabbie Namaliu, and I signed in 
Canberra today a comprehensive 
agreement between Australia and 
Papua New Guinea for the avoidance 
of double taxation. 

The agreement prevents double 
taxation by allocating taxing rights to 
Australia or Papua New Guinea on 
all forms of income flows between the 
two countries. The basis of allocating 
these rights is substantially similar to 
that adopted in Australia’s other 
modern double-taxation agreements. 

The agreement provides for certain 
types of income to be taxed in full by 
the country in which the income has 
its source. Income dealt with in this 
manner includes income from real 
property (including income from the 
exploration for or exploitation of 
natural resources), business profits 
attributable to a “permanent 
establishment” (that is, a substantial 
business presence) which is situated in 
the country of source, income from 
employment (except in relation to 
some visits of short duration), most 
government remuneration and income 
derived by entertainers and athletes. 

Other types of income may be taxed 
only by the country of residence of 
the recipient. Items falling within this 
category include shipping or aircraft 
profits derived from international 
operations, pensions and annuities, 
and, subject to certain exceptions, 
income derived by an individual from 
professional services or other 


independent activities of a similar 
character. 

Income comprising dividends, 
interest and royalties may be taxed by 
both countries. Outgoing dividends 
will generally be subject to a source- 
country tax-rate limit of 15 per cent 
where Australia is the source country 
and 20 per cent where Papua New 
Guinea is the source country. A 
source-country tax-rate limit of 10 per 
cent will generally apply for both 
countries in the case of interest and 
royalties. Double taxation is to be 
avoided in respect of these categories 
of income by the country of residence 
allowing credit against its tax on the 
income for the limited tax paid in the 
source country. 

The limit of 10 per cent on the tax 
of the country of source in respect of 
interest and royalties derived by a 
resident of one country from a source 
in the other will not affect Australia’s 
interest-withholding tax, which is 
payable at the rate of 10 per cent 
under our domestic law. However, the 
limit will result in a reduction in 
Australian tax on royalties flowing to 
Papua New Guinea in cases where 
the tax payable by assessment on the 
net royalty would have been greater. 

Subject to specific rules in relation 
to real property, business assets and 
some shares, capital gains are to be 
taxed in accordance with the domestic 
law of each country. 

The agreement includes tax-sparing 
provisions, under which Australia will 
allow a tax credit to Australian 
residents for tax forgone by Papua 
New Guinea under such of its 
development-incentive measures as 
are agreed from time to time by 
Australia’s Treasurer and Papua New 
Guinea’s Minister for Finance and 
Planning in letters exchanged for that 
purpose. 


The agreement also provides for 
such things as the exchange of 
information and for consultation 
between the taxation authorities of the 
two countries. 


To avoid unnecessary delays in 
giving it effect, this agreement was 
finalised on the basis of the existing 
income-tax laws of both countries and 
without regard to the changes that 
have already been foreshadowed in 
relation to the Australian law, 
including the basis of taxing foreign 
income of Australian residents. 


The agreement will enter into force 
when the Australian and Papua New 
Guinea Governments have exchanged 
notes advising each other that the last 
of the necessary constitutional 
processes to give the agreement the 
force of law in their respective 
countries has been completed. In 
Australia, legislation will be necessary 
to give the agreement the force of law 
and a Bill for that purpose will be 
introduced into Parliament as soon as 
practicable. 


Upon entry into force, the 
agreement will have effect in 
Australia for all Australian taxes 
covered by the agreement (including 
taxes withheld at source) in respect of 
income derived on or after July 1 in 
the calendar year following that in 
which it enters into force. 


The agreement will have effect in 
Papua New Guinea in respect of all 
Papua New Guinea taxes covered by 
the agreement (including withholding 
tax) in respect of income or gains 
derived on or after January 1 in the 
calendar year following that in which 
it enters into force. 


Copies of the agreement will be 
made available to interested persons at 
Taxation Offices in the capital cities. 
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Leap in shipments 
of WA iron ore 


Statement made by the 
Minister for Resources, 
Senator Peter Cook, on 
May 30. 


Shipments of iron ore from Western 
Australia were at a record level of 
98.3 million tonnes in 1988, 17 per 
cent more than in 1987. 

As a result, Australia’s share of the 
Japanese iron-ore market — our 
largest market — increased in 1988 
from 42.8 per cent to 44 per cent. 

This was reported to the two-day 
meeting of the West Australian Iron 
Ore Industry Consultative Council 
(WAIOICC) in Karratha, Western 
Australia, which ended today. 

The council was advised that there 
had also been marked improvements 
in labor productivity and work safety 
in the industry in 1988. 

A significant step by the council 
was its decision to promote 
information seminars on award 
restructuring. 


Opening the council meeting, I 
commended the industry for this 
performance. 

Increased production during 1988 
occurred across all the companies in 
the industry. The consequent increase 
in Australia’s share of the Japanese 
market was the largest among all 
Japan’s iron-ore suppliers. 

Productivity in the WA iron-ore 
industry has improved steadily over 
recent years. Output now averages 
around 11 000 tonnes per employee, 
compared with 7500 tonnes per 
employee in 1980. 

The WA industry also reports 
significant improvement in worker 
safety during 1988. The number of 
days lost through injury has been 
reduced by 30 per cent from the 1987 
level. After adjustment for an overall 
reduction in the size of the workforce, 
this translates into a fall of 20 per 
cent in injury-caused lost time. This 
downward trend has continued into 
1989. 

This improvement has set a 
benchmark in workplace safety to 
which other industries can aspire. 

The council has agreed to sponsor a 
series of seminars on award 
restructuring in the coming months 
which are designed to assist 
restructuring processes already being 


undertaken by a number of companies 
in the industry. 

The council will continue its 
program of providing seminars on 
worker participation throughout the 
industry. 

I particularly welcome the 
announcement by the WA Minister 
for Mines and Energy, Mr Jeff Carr, 
that the WA Government is to 
provide a $250 000 loan for the 
development of a pilot program of 
iron-carbide technology. 

The program is being undertaken 
by Pact Resources at Wundowie, WA. 
It includes development of a pilot 
plant and market testing of the 
product, which will be produced at 
the rate of 25 tonnes per day. 

Iron carbide has important 
advantages in steel production and, 
with five to six times the value of iron 
ore, could become the basis for a 
significant new industry for the State. 

The Federal Government 
encourages such developments in its 
objective to add value to, and 
therefore to enhance the marketability 
of, Australian raw materials. 

(Senator Cook was co-chairman of 
the council. Mr Carr acted as the 
other co-chairman in the absence of 
the Deputy Premier of WA, Mr David 
Parker.) 








The Prime Minister of the Cook Islands, Mr 
Geoffrey Henry, at a community reception 

in Melbourne on May 29. Mr Henry and his 
wife, Louisa, arrived in Sydney on May 28 
and visited Melbourne and Canberra before 
leaving on June 1. Photograph by Mike 
Jensen, OIB. 








Strategic advice for 
the sheep industry 


Speech by the Minister for 
Primary Industries and Energy, 
Mr John Kerin, at the World 
Sheep and Wool Congress in 
Hobart, Tasmania, on March 1. 


t is a pleasure to be a part of the 
second World Sheep and Wool 
Congress today and to be invited to 
open this important symposium. 

I congratulate the organising com- 
mittee for its efforts in having Tas- 
mania selected as the venue. The 
choice of Tasmania acknowledges the 
importance of this state in advancing 
both fine-wool and sheepmeat pro- 
duction. The sale of a single bale of 
superfine wool last week at 
Launceston for $300 850 surely 
supports this claim! 

It is pleasing that this conference 
has been well supported both here in 
Australia and overseas. I would par- 
ticularly like to welcome our inter- 
national visitors. This symposium, and 
the congress generally, provides an 
excellent opportunity to exchange 
information and ideas; and to develop 
relationships between people from 
many countries who have an interest 
in wool and sheep. 

For Australia, it presents an ideal 
forum for promotion of our wool and 
sheep industry. This is an industry in 
which Australia can claim quite 
proudly world pre-eminence and very 
high standards of production and mar- 
keting excellence. To give some idea 
of the importance of the industry to 
Australia I would like to quote a few 
figures. 

Although less than 15 per cent of 
the world’s sheep flock is in Australia 
we produce more than one-quarter of 
the world’s wool and over three- 
quarters of the apparel wool traded 
internationally. 

Australia is also a significant sup- 
plier of sheepmeat. Some 22 per cent 
of the world sheepmeat trade orig- 
inates in Australia and we export 
almost seven million live sheep 
annually. 

Wool remains our most important 
commodity export, worth around $6 
billion or 15 per cent of the total 
value of Australian exports. 
Sheepmeat and live-sheep exports are 
valued at around $520 million. 
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Total wool production is expected 
to set a new record of 938 kilotonnes 
greasy this year from a sheep flock of 
155 million. This is significantly 
fewer than the 174 million sheep in 
1969 when wool production was at its 
previous peak. 

Lamb production is expected to be 
almost 300 kilotonnes, carcass weight, 
and mutton production is likely to be 
of a similar order of magnitude. 

Australia’s wool and sheep indus- 
tries are at the forefront inter- 
nationally, but we must continue to 
achieve productivity gains in all sec- 
tors if the industry is to realise its 
enormous potential and remain truly 
competitive in world markets. 

The Government’s role in this has 
long been accepted as one of provid- 
ing the right framework in which 
industries can perform successfully. In 
this respect, the Government has 
worked hard at developing a strong 
and resilient economy with industries 
that are internationally competitive. 

In regard to wool, the Australian 
Government has played an important 
and constructive role in tandem with 
the industry over many years. In par- 
ticular, Government action taken in 
the early 1970s, when the industry 
was in crisis, established the now Aus- 
tralian Wool Corporation (AWC), 
introduced the Reserve Price Scheme 
and emphasised research and develop- 
ment and the promotion of wool 
internationally. 

I believe the industry should be 
particularly grateful to the work done 
by the likes of Bill Gunn and my 
Labor Party colleague Ken Wriedt 
during this period. I understand Ken 
is in the audience here today in his 
capacity as the Tasmanian Opposition 
spokesperson on primary-industry 
matters and I am sure he well remem- 
bers the difficulty in getting those 
important reforms through at that time. 

These initiatives have turned out to 
be a major factor in the present pros- 
perity of the wool industry and have 
remained as key structural elements of 
the industry through the 1970s and 
80s. 

However, history has shown that 
you can never be complacent about 
the sort of arrangements that are in 
place for an industry. What may be 
working well today when things are 
good may not necessarily be appropri- 
ate on the other side of the economic 
cycle. It is important to have the 
necessary structures in place that are 
flexible enough to meet such situations. 
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Since becoming minister I have put 
great emphasis on placing the statu- 
tory authorities within my responsi- 
bility on a more commercial footing 
to ensure they can meet these chal- 
lenges. I intend to continue this process. 

At the industry level there have 
been major gains in both farm and 
off-farm productivity over the past two 
decades. In particular, significant 
changes have taken place in the sell- 
ing of both livestock and wool to take 
advantage of new technology. Charac- 
teristics of both these commodities are 
now being specified and measured to 
a greater extent and more information 
is being provided to both buyers and 
sellers. 

In the case of the wool industry, 
almost all Australian wool is sampled 
and tested to provide objectively 
measured information to buyers. More 
than 10 per cent of combing wool is 
also tested for additional measure- 
ments. Over the years, the adoption of 
objective measurement has changed 
the way in which wool is sold and 
major improvements in wool handling 
have resulted. 

The challenge now is to draw 
together information on wool charac- 
teristics which is available from test- 
ing laboratories, growers, classers, 
brokers and new tests being developed 
by the Commonwealth Scientific and 
Industrial Research Organisation, and 
to present it to buyers in a usable 
form. When this is achieved and 
buyers use it as the main information 
source for their purchases, we will, in 
effect, have sale by description. 

The introduction of sale by descrip- 
tion will be an evolutionary process 
and will bring further changes to wool 
handling and selling with the poten- 
tial for significant productivity gains. 

A major step forward in the market- 
ing of meat, which has tended to lag 
behind wool, has been the introduc- 
tion of CALM (computer-aided live- 
stock marketing) in 1987. 

The CALM system offers to pro- 
ducers an auction which provides for 
wide exposure of their livestock. 
Because stock do not leave the pad- 
dock until they are sold they are less 
prone to injury and if they do not 
reach the reserve price no transport- 
ation charges are incurred. 

CALM has proved to be a reliable 
marketing system, and whilst 
throughput has not yet reached com- 
mercially viable volumes, the Aus- 
tralian Meat and Livestock 
Corporation expects to achieve a prof- 
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itable level of activity in the early 
1990s. 

A development closely related to 
CALM has been AUS-MEAT. This 
body has the national responsibility 
for quality standards and uniform 
descriptions of meat. AUS-MEAT has 
brought together a number of activi- 
ties in the area of production descrip- 
tion and quality control. At present 
about one-third of domestic processing 
plants are accredited under a volun- 
tary arrangement which includes the 
majority of the larger plants. 

AUS-MEAT is now addressing the 
domestic retail sector, with the aim of 
establishing descriptions for meat 
which will provide the consumer with 
consistency in quality and presentation. 

The key to further productivity 
gains, both on and off farm, lies in 
effective research and development 
(R&D). A strong, market-orientated 
R&D effort, coupled with the effective 
uptake of new technology by industry, 
is essential. 

To date, the wool industry has had 
a good record with strong growth in 
expenditure on R&D. However, I 
believe there is scope for much more 
to be done. 

There are substantial reserves cur- 
rently held in the wool Research and 
Development Fund and both the 
industry and the Government have 
the capacity to contribute more to 
R&D. The Government has a com- 
mitment to match industry contri- 
butions to R&D up to 0.5 per cent of 
the gross value of production. The 
wool industry’s contribution, which is 
being matched by the Government, is 
presently only half that level. 

A more proactive approach, with 
the industry seeking out good research 
projects in Australia, and overseas if 
necessary, is required so as to provide 
further impetus to the program. 

I believe the R&D effort also needs 
to be more strategically directed, 
focusing on areas likely to improve 
commercial returns in the long run. 
This requires closer attention to the 
best balance between applied research, 
which is directed at immediate prob- 
lems, basic research to provide the 
future knowledge base, and research 
aimed at maintaining the productivity 
of farming land. 

In order to sustain a major R&D 
research effort resources both human 
and capital must be further developed 
and the effective and timely trans- 
lation of research results into industry 
practice is vital. Research bodies must 
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continue to give increasing attention 
to these questions. 

In view of changing research needs 
and priorities, I have been considering 
future R&D arrangements across the 
whole Primary Industries and Energy 
portfolio. With regard to wool, it is 
apparent to me that the R&D capacity 
of the industry has now developed to 
the stage where an upgrading is 
warranted. 

The Government has initiated dis- 
cussions with the Wool Council on 
how the administrative arrangements 
for wool R&D can best be improved. I 
can only stress that the overriding 
objective of any changes will be to 
provide stronger commercial powers 
and to ensure a sharper focus on 
R&D, while maintaining effective 
linkages between marketing and 
promotion. 

In regard to sheepmeat research the 
industry needs to be cognisant that as 
the national flock expands so will the 
number of sheep which will need to 
be culled from wool enterprises. The 
industry needs to plan ahead to allevi- 
ate the effects of any possible 
depressed market for mutton-class ani- 
mals. I am pleased to note that the 
Australian Meat and Livestock 
Research and Development Corpor- 
ation has already initiated a coordi- 
nated program of innovative research 
projects in this area. 

Promotion will also remain vital to 
the future of the wool and sheep 
industries. Strategically directed 
increases in expenditure are required 
to increase returns to the industry. 
This applies especially to wool, which 
faces intense competition from other 
fibres. 

The research and promotion work 
of the International Wool Secretariat 
has been highly successful in giving 
wool a quality image, particularly 
through the Woolmark and special 
programs such as the cool-wool 
campaign. 

The value of this work is well rec- 
ognised by Australian woolgrowers 
and the Government and is reflected 
in their financial support. 
Woolgrowers contribute 3.5 per cent 
of their gross returns to promotion. 
This will amount to about $200 mil- 
lion this year. These monies are sup- 
plemented by a Government 
contribution of $25 million. 

Other members of the International 
Wool Secretariat, namely New Zea- 
land, South Africa and Uruguay, 
share Australia’s belief in the value of 


IWS promotion. Retailers, topmakers 
and others connected with the wool 
industry in consuming countries have 
also recognised the value of the 
secretariat’s work by contributing to 
its programs. 

However, it has long been a source 
of disappointment that some of the 
major wool-producing countries, 
whilst sharing in the success of the 
IWS’s promotion work, have been 
unwilling to share the financial bur- 
den of membership. The IWS could 
certainly do more if it was supported 
by such countries. 


Promotion is also vital to the 
sheepmeat industry. Some $11 million 
was spent on promotion and related 
activities by the Australian Meat and 
Livestock Corporation in 1987-88 
with about half of this spent overseas. 


While our promotional efforts are 
excellent, their effectiveness in devel- 
oping markets is hindered by restric- 
tions to international trade. In an 
effort to achieve greater trade liberal- 
isation, Australia has been active in 
the current Uruguay Round of Multi- 
lateral Trade Negotiations. We have 
played a major role in the Cairns 
Group of free trading nations which is 
dedicated to achieving change in the 
trade and agricultural policies of 
major trading countries. 

Progress in the MTN negotiations 
has so far been disappointing, particu- 
larly in the area of agricultural trade 
reform. Nevertheless, the stakes are 
too great not to persevere and I am 
hopeful that over the coming months 
leaders in the United States and the 
European Community will show the 
flexibility required to secure substan- 
tive changes. 

Textile trade and, in particular, the 
Multi-Fibre Arrangement (MFA), are 
also being negotiated in the Uruguay 
Round. The MFA allows countries to 
enter into a series of bilateral arrange- 
ments which reduce growth in textile 
imports. The broad effects have been 
higher textile costs to consumers, 
economy-wide distortion in developed 
countries and restrictions on the 
export earnings of developing countries. 


Raw-wool-exporting countries such 
as Australia are also adversely affected 
by the MFA because it reduces the 
world textile trade and final consump- 
tion of wool products. 

Domestically, Australia is playing 
its part in striving for greater freedom 
in trade for textiles. Under the new 
textile plan introduced last year, 





Australia’s tariff quotas will be phased 
out by 1995. The aim is to create a 
textile industry in Australia which can 
take advantage of our wool and cotton 
crops and the skills of our designers 
and technologists. 

In this regard I am particularly 
pleased to announce that the Govern- 
ment has decided to eliminate the tar- 
iff on lightweight wool products as 
from today. This decision is consistent 
with our overall approach of encour- 
aging an internationally competitive 
textile and apparel industry. The 
elimination of the tariff should assist 
Australian designers to use light- 
weight wool fabrics when developing 
overseas markets. 

Both Senator Button and myself 
hope now that this decision has been 
made that we will see greater cooper- 
ation emerge between Australian tex- 
tile manufacturers and local 
woolgrowing interests. It is essential to 
work together to ensure that we maxi- 
mise the potential for adding value to 
our raw materials such as wool. 

Australia has also been active at a 
bilateral level to free up trade in wool 
and sheepmeat. For example, in my 
visit to South-East Asia towards the 
end of last year, I sought the removal 
of the 30 per cent tariff which India 
imposes on raw-wool imports and the 
quarantine charges imposed by 
Thailand on imports of scoured wool 
and wool tops. I am hopeful of pro- 
gress on both these issues in the 
coming months. 

While Australia has been active in 
seeking to liberalise world trade, our 
policy on the export of merino gen- 
etic material has been criticised over- 
seas as an example of a restrictive 
trade practice. 

The present policy, resulting from 
the last review of export controls in 
1987, permits the export of merino 
rams purchased at designated export 
auctions, subject to an annual quota 
which will be 700 rams this year. It 
also permits rams purchased under 





those arrangements to remain in Aus- 
tralia, with their semen being 
exported. There is, however, an 
embargo on the export of merino 
ewes, ova, and embryos to any country 
other than New Zealand, which has a 
merino-export policy complementary 
to Australia’s. 

I am frequently criticised by 
woolgrowers in Australia for not 
reimposing an embargo on the export 
of all merino sheep and genetic 
material. Such action would, in my 
view, be completely out of step with 
our efforts in seeking worldwide trade 
liberalisation. 

It would also be contrary to the 
important role of merino exports in 
our wool trade, particularly with the 
USSR and China, which are among 
our main customers for both wool and 
merino rams. Both countries see 
access tO Our rams as an integral part 
of our trading relationship with them. 

Despite the conclusions of two 
reviews conducted in the 1980s that 
merino exports pose no threat to the 
wool industry and are beneficial to 
Australia, the debate continues in the 
wool and breeding sectors. I believe it 
is Consuming unnecessary energy and 
distracting attention away from more 
important issues which face the indus- 
try. We need to get the issue off the 
agenda. 

I am pleased that the Wool Council 
and stud merino breeders have 
recently approached me with a pro- 
posal to establish a data base on the 
capacity of other wool-producing 
countries to compete with Australia. 
This will be directed at more accu- 
rately assessing the effects of imported 
Australian merino genetic material on 
wool-producing flocks in those 
countries. 

Although we already have a com- 
prehensive data base, compiled by the 
two separate merino-review com- 
mittees, I believe it is desirable to 
continue to update it, particularly to 
take account of the effects of the cur- 
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rent high wool prices and develop- 
ments in artificial breeding technology. 

The scientific assessment of the 
performance of Australian merinos in 
other countries would not only help 
to resolve the merino-export debate, 
but it would also be useful for our 
own stud industry. My department 
will, therefore, be working closely 
with the industry in compiling and 
analysing this data. 

I believe that the information 
gained will not only confirm again 
that the export of merinos does not 
pose a threat to the Australian wool 
industry, but it will strengthen the 
case for further liberalisation of the 
merino-export policy. 

I am aware that one of the high- 
lights of the congress is the inter- 
national sheep show and sale 
featuring breeding stock from top 
Australian and New Zealand studs. 
The sale event will incorporate the 
first Australian merino-export auction 
for 1989 and I congratulate the Aus- 
tralian Association of Stud Merino 
Breeders for allocating part of the 
export quota to this event. 

I am also pleased that officers of 
the Australian Quarantine and Inspec- 
tion Service of my department, in 
conjunction with officers of the Tas- 
manian Department of Agriculture, 
were able to assist the congress organ- 
isers in arranging quarantine and 
health standards for the sheep show 
and sale. This will greatly assist the 
export of sheep sold to the many 
importing countries likely to make 
purchases at this auction. 

I would like to wish you well in 
your deliberations during the sym- 
posium and in the varied range of 
activities that the congress offers over 
the next few days. 

I believe that meetings such as this 
perform an important function in get- 
ting producers and others together to 
learn from each other and to develop 
a shared sense of commitment to the 
future of the industry. is 
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WAA QUEENSLAND" 


Queensland goes 
after business 


Article provided by the office 
of the Premier of Queensland, 
Mr Mike Ahern. 


S triving to attract increased over- 
seas investment and trade is a 


constant priority for all State 
Governments. 

However, Queensland has been a 
pacesetter in thoroughly overhauling 
its approach to its overseas links under 
a new economic plan. 

Queensland Premier Mike Ahern 
recently began implementing what 
may well be the most comprehensive 
blueprint created for an Australian 
State — a State economic develop- 
ment strategy. 

The strategy, dubbed “Quality 
Queensland”, is a step-by-step plan, 
jointly developed over 18 months by 
government, industry and the tertiary 
sector to ensure that Queensland con- 
tinues to enjoy economic dominance 
while maintaining quality of life. 

Major planks in the strategy are the 
promotion of joint ventures with over- 
seas investors in Queensland’s 
booming tourism industry and the 
broadening and deepening of the 
State’s economy through the expan- 
sion of value-added manufacturing 
and processing. 

Two further key planks involve 
finding new markets for bulk com- 
modities and the encouragement of 
projects that transfer technology and 
enhance Queensland’s workforce skills. 

Mr Ahern, armed with the latest 
national figures that show Queensland 
has retained its place as an economic 
leader in Australia, visited Europe in 
February to promote the strategy goals 
of increased investment and trade. 

Plans are in hand for the Premier, 
with senior advisers, to visit Japan and 
China later this year with similar 
objectives. 

As well, moves are under way to 
streamline the services offered by 
Queensland’s offices in London, Japan 
and North America with the emphasis 
on trade and investment. 

During his recent London visit, Mr 
Ahern officially opened the refur- 
bished offices of the State’s major 
overseas posting — Queensland 
House, on the Strand. He told the 
audience the transformed building 
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reflected a new commercial emphasis, 
a change in economic direction and 
the Queensland Government’s deter- 
mination to have a more effective pro- 
file in the United Kingdom and 
Europe generally. 

While in London, Mr Ahern 
outlined investment opportunities in 
Queensland to meetings of the Aus- 
tralian Business Group, the 
Australian-British Chamber of Com- 
merce and the influential London 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Britain’s Prime Minister, Mrs Mar- 
garet Thatcher, responded positively 
to his message and urged Queensland 
coal exporters to tender for lucrative 
British coal contracts. She was also 
encouraging about the prospects of 
State exports of agricultural commodi- 
ties to Britain after 1992 when Euro- 
pean Community policies are 
scheduled to be restructured. 

As part of its drive for increased 
foreign investment, the Ahern Gov- 
ernment is looking to encourage Brit- 
ish involvement in the major 
expansion of the industrial base of 
Gladstone, the terminus for the new 
$100 million State gas pipeline in 
Central Queensland. 

British investment in a number of 
new tourism joint ventures is also 
being sought. To reinforce this point, 
Mr Ahern told a travel-industry semi- 
nar in London that tourism was 
almost the State’s largest industry, 
now worth around $11 billion annu- 
ally. The State is now the main desti- 
nation for one-third of all 
international visitors to Australia and 
one-quarter of all domestic tourists. 

With the appeal of some 7000 km 
of mostly sandy coastline, including 
1000 km of coral reef and hundreds 
of islands, the State has every reason 
to be confident about continued 
future growth. 

The Boeing Aircraft Company has 
estimated that international visitors to 
Queensland will top 1.5 million by 
1995 and around 2.4 million by the 
year 2000, at which time visitor-nights 
will be up to 225 million. 

Given the strong international tour- 
ism growth and a domestic tourism 
growth factor which is 35.5 per cent 
higher than the national average, con- 
siderable further overseas investment 
in tourism ventures will be a matter 
of necessity. 

Queensland has $5.7 billion worth 
of tourism projects under way or 
firmly committed that will add 
another 17 000 rooms within the next 
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few years at key holiday destinations. 

In Zurich, Mr Ahern told Swiss 
bankers, financiers and investors that 
the buoyant economic conditions in 
the State were leading to a significant 
population increase. 

It has been estimated that Queens- 
land’s population to the year 2031 will 
have reached 5.3 million — up 93 per 
cent on the current figure. Queens- 
land’s commitment to high standards 
of financial management is currently 
reflected in its short-term credit rating 
of Al+/P1 and long-term rating of 
AA+/AAI1 from Standard and Poor’s 
and Moody’s. 

The Premier said Queensland’s 
economy had grown by an average 
real rate of 3.3 per cent per annum, 
compared with 2.9 per cent for Aus- 
tralia generally, over the last 10 years. 

In the 10 years to 1987-88, the 
State’s economy had grown in real 
terms by 39 per cent, compared with 
32 per cent for Australia as a whole. 

The soundness of the economy had 
been further confirmed recently by 
figures from the independent 
Melbourne-based research and 
consultancy group the National Insti- 
tute of Economic and Industry 
Research. The institute had estimated 
that the Queensland economy over 
the next five years would experience 
real growth of 4 per cent per annum, 
against the forecast national average 
of 3.5 per cent. 





Although the State’s economic 
wellbeing has relied heavily on such 
core industries as mining and primary 
production, two very significant areas 
of overseas investment, the Govern- 
ment is now moving to develop a 
wider economic base, particularly with 
high-technology industries as part of 
its economic strategy. 


Of major interest is the State’s 
initiative to promote the development 
of a commercial spaceport on Cape 
York. The Government believes the 
project will not only provide a new 
impetus for North Queensland, but 
will yield thousands of jobs, millions 
in investment and earn valuable 
export dollars in the long term. 


A recent decision was taken to 
establish an Office of Space Tech- 
nology to step up the development of 
the spaceport, part of the 
Government’s “space-industry devel- 
opment strategy”. This strategy, to be 
implemented as a matter of priority, 
includes encouraging the development 
of an aerospace industry in Queens- 
land and establishing an aerospace 
database. 


The strategy is also designed to 
ensure that industry is placed to par- 
ticipate in the design, construction 
and operation of the spaceport and 
complementary industry sectors. 


Mr Ahern believes securing Cape 
York as the site for the world’s next 
commercial spaceport will comp- 
lement the recent decision to establish 
a Cape York-North Queensland 
Enterprise Zone. 


Both moves are designed to attract 
new high-tech export-oriented indus- 
try to Queensland. 

The zone is planned to accelerate 
the development of high value-added, 
export-orientated processing and 
manufacturing industry by providing a 
wide range of incentives. 

Overseas investment is a vital 
ingredient to the zone’s economic 
SUCCESS. 

Mr Ahern’s drive for a greater share 
of overseas markets has been strongly 
supported by several State Govern- 
ment departments and agencies which 
have been active in identifying mar- 
kets and potential investors world-wide. 

The Queensland Department of 
Primary Industries has undertaken 
several initiatives, including the pro- 
vision of low-cost trade representation 
at key world food-trade fairs and the 
formation of the Queensland Horti- 
cultural Export Council. 


An Agricultural Visitors’ Centre has 
also been established to act as a cen- 
tral reference point for agricultural 
trade and investment inquiries. 

On a long-term basis, agricultural 
investment is encouraged through 
support for initiatives such as the 
Business Migration Program and by 
providing an extensive range of incen- 
tives to assist new industries to estab- 
lish in the State. 

Agricultural production, valued at 
$3500 million in 1987-88, provides 
about 35 per cent of the total value of 
Queensland exports. However, the 
Government is concerned that funda- 
mental changes to the global econ- 
omy, including slower economic 
growth, increased trade protection and 
highly volatile world commodity mar- 
kets have reduced the prospects for 
the continued expansion of com- 
modity exports. 

To maintain Queensland’s market 
position, the Government is very 
aware of the need to sustain the high 
productivity of existing agricultural 
commodities, develop “niche markets” 
for new fresh and processed products, 
diversify the product range and obtain 
more “value-added” exports via down- 
stream processing. 

New opportunities in agriculture 
are being explored through alternative 
crops, including off-season tropical 
fruit production and aquaculture. 

Heavy international demand for 
mineral commodities and high com- 
modity prices have provided a major 
encouragement for new mine develop- 
ment and the expansion of existing 
mines in Queensland. 

In keeping with the Ahern 
Government’s policy of creating posi- 
tive resource opportunities for inves- 
tors, the Queensland Department of 
Mines has undergone a major 
organisational review with the empha- 
sis on facilitating mineral exploration 
and development. 

The department has appointed a 
chief adviser in markets and trade to 
consider the broader aspects of inter- 
national supply and demand for min- 
eral commodities, export 
competitiveness and industry viability 
and to recommend policy measures to 
boost mineral exports. 

A resource economic program to 
monitor fluctuations in international 
supply and demand for mineral com- 
modities and commodity prices and to 
provide commercial advice has also 
recently been established by the 
department. 
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During his European visit, Mr 
Ahern extolled the attractive invest- 
ment opportunities in Queensland 
mining, which produced $3.9 billion 
worth of minerals in 1987-88. 

He pointed to the investment 
opportunities in the development of 
high-risk reserves of industrial min- 
erals, downstream processing of 
natural-gas-based chemicals and 
expanded research and development 
in advanced materials and high-value 
products. 

By any definition, the State’s min- 
eral resources are vast. 

Queensland produces nearly half 
the black coal mined in Australia, 70 
per cent of the copper, 50 per cent of 
the silver, 40 per cent of the lead, 30 
per cent of the zinc, 25 per cent of 
the bauxite, 17 per cent of the gold 
and 45 per cent of the rutile. 

Mr Ahern told his European audi- 
ences that this growth had been 
achieved as a result of a successful 
partnership between the State Gov- 
ernment and private enterprise, sup- 
ported by huge overseas capital 
investment. 

As with agriculture, new markets 
are constantly being sought. 

Queensland coal, for example, once 
destined principally for long- 
established markets such as Japan, is 
now also being exported to, among 
other places, France, Britain, Italy, 
the Republic of Korea, Taiwan, India, 
Denmark and Spain. 

In line with the “Quality Queens- 
land” strategy, the State has launched 
an international and national advertis- 
ing campaign aimed at encouraging 
overseas and interstate companies, 
particularly those in manufacturing, to 
establish themselves in Queensland. 

Both the Premier’s Department and 
the Department of Industry Develop- 
ment strongly support the campaign. 

The Premier told a London busi- 
ness lunch that the State’s manufac- 
turing sector was expanding and 
diversifying away from its traditional 
domestic orientation. 

Last financial year, Queensland’s 
manufactured exports were valued at 
$2900 million — up 36 per cent on 
the previous year. 

Chemicals, petroleum, coal, plastics, 
electrical and electronic products, 
computer hardware and software and 
basic metal products experienced par- 
ticularly strong growth. 

In particular, the State sees the 
opportunity for strong overseas invest- 
ment and innovative commercial 
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development in such areas as 
biotechnology, information tech- 
nology, engineering, mineral process- 
ing, electronics, food processing, space 
technology and medicine and laser 
technology. 

The “Quality Queensland” strategy 
has identified diversified manufactur- 
ing, trade services that can be 
exported, new-product development, 
downstream processing, 
commercialisation of research and bet- 
ter marketing as among the key 
elements in developing new “driving 
sectors” in the economy. 

One sector of the Queensland econ- 
omy which has responded positively to 


the challenge to seek offshore markets 
for its technology has been the 
geographic-information industry. 

The Department of Geographic 
Information has seized the initiative to 
promote the application of the State’s 
land-information technology, ranging 
from surveying and mapping skills to 
satellite data interpretation, to land 
management problems in South-East 
Asian and south-west Pacific nations. 

Several of these developing Asian- 
Pacific nations, faced with significant 
constraints on the orderly settlement 
of land and its use as an economic 
resource, have been approached by 
the department and industry represen- 


tatives on three trade missions over 
the last 18 months. 

The geographic-information indus- 
try now proposes to upgrade the exist- 
ing Sunmap office in Jakarta, 
Indonesia, and to open a similar 
Sunmap office in the Philippines fol- 
lowing Queensland involvement in a 
$20 million Australian-aid-funded 
natural-resources-management devel- 
opment program there. 

The department also plans to spon- 
sor the establishment of a regional 
multi-nation Land Settlement 
Research Centre which will be of 
assistance to Asian-Pacific nations in 
resolving land-management issues. E 








Computer pupils from Papua New Guinea: 
Mary Pea (seated), from the Department of 
Finance and Administration, Wabag, Enga 
province, and Panno Aura, from Mendi, 
Southern Highlands province, discuss 
computer programs with Craig Symonds, 
course director at the AIDAB Centre for 
Pacific Development and Training during 
their course in Sydney. Photograph by Bill 
Payne, OIB. 
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Bridge between Arabs 
and Australians 


By John Rogers* 

A “bridge of understanding” was 
completed in May between the 

Arab world and Australia with the 

launching in Canberra of the first 

Australian anthology of Arabic poetry. 

Feathers and the Horizon was com- 
piled and translated by Australian poet 
and artist Ann Fairbairn and the 
Saudi Arabian poet, scholar, adminis- 
trator, politician and now Ambassador 
to Bahrain, Dr Ghazi al-Gosaibi. 

It was launched on May 30 at the 
National Library of Australia by the 
director of the Literature Board of the 
Australia Council, Mr Thomas 
Shapcott. 

The building of the “bridge” began 
in 1987. Mrs Fairbairn, who has lec- 
tured extensively on Australian poetry 
and painting in universities in the 
Middle East, supplied books of Aus- 
tralian poetry to enable the eminent 
Syrian scholar and professor of Arabic 
studies at Damascus University, Pro- 
fessor Hussam al-Khatibe, to compile 
a book of Australian poets. 

The poems were translated by Mrs 
Fairbairn and a Syrian academic, Dr 
Hani Raheb, and published in 1987 
by the Syrian Writers’ Union under 
the title Poetry of Australia. It was a 
sell-out in the Arab world. 

As Mrs Fairbairn expressed it, 
“there is now a bridge of poetry 
between the Australian and Arab 
worlds”. 

“I was determined to make it 
work,” she said. “There is so much 
great literature in the Arab world that 
we know nothing of, a lodestone so 
few in the West had tapped. I felt it 
could enrich us to complete a bridge 
so that their poets could be appreci- 
ated here and our poets could be 
appreciated there.” 

The title of the anthology comes 
from a poem called A Song for Ashes 
by a North Yemeni poet, Abd al-Aziz 
al-Maqalih. The word “feathers” sym- 
bolises the quills, or pens, of the 
poets, and “horizon” represents a 
stretching across the world. 

Poems are included from every 
school of Arabic poetry of the 20th 


*John Rogers is a journalist on the Canberra 
staff of OIB. 
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Poet and artist Anne Fairbairn with the anthology of Arabic poetry launched in Canberra 
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on May 30. The poems, printed in English and Arabic, were “trans-created” by Mrs 
Fairbairn and Dr Ghazi al-Gosaibi, a Saudi Arabian scholar and diplomat. Photograph by 


Bill Payne, OIB. 


century, from traditional to exper- 
imental styles, from every Arab coun- 
try from Mauritania to Oman. 

The original Arabic poems are 
printed in hand-written calligraphy on 
the right-hand pages and the English 
translation, or “trans-creation”, as Mrs 
Fairbairn termed it, on the left. 

Mrs Fairbairn said “trans-creation” 
was a process which required empathy 
with the poet. The poems were “taken 
across” and, to a degree, re-created. 

Miniature black-and-white designs 
of original Palestinian needlework are 
featured with the English versions to 
give “graphic balance” to the 
typography. 

“We wanted the book to give the 
flavour and delight of the poetry,” 
Mrs Fairbairn said. “[Arabs’] very 
speech is poetic and they are by 
nature poets so that they respond all 
the time to poetry.” 

The book symbolised “the essential 
unity of spirit amongst people 
throughout the Arab nation.” 

“We chose poems with themes 
which are common to all humanity, 
themes about love, death, poverty, 


themes which transcend racial, politi- 
cal and religious differences.” 

The Arab world had a great literary 
heritage and an immensely rich and 
very flexible language. 

“So there is plenty of room for 
innovation, but up until the beginning 
of this century they wrote classical 
poetry using the same themes and 
metres that they used a thousand 
years ago,” Mrs Fairbairn said. “But 
with the encounter with the West and 
a changing lifestyle within the Arab 
world, they’re seeking new ways of 
expressing themselves.” 

Only her many visits to the Mirbed 
International Poetry Festival in 
Baghdad had enabled her to make 
contact with many of the poets 
included and to understand their 
poetry in depth. 

Feathers and the Horizon is to be 
presented to the Jerrash poetry festival 
in Jordan in July. 

Mrs Fairbairn is the only grand- 
daughter of one of Australia’s found- 
ing fathers, Sir George Houston Reid, 
who was Prime Minister in 1904 and 
1905. 
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Australia and Ireland 
get together 


Statement made by the 
Minister for Trade 
Negotiations, Mr Michael 
Duffy, and the Minister for 
Industry, Technology and 
Commerce, Senator John 
Button, on May 2. 


he Minister for Trade Nego- 

tiations, Mr Michael Duffy, and 
the Minister for Industry, Technology 
and Commerce, Senator John Button, 
announced today that the first meet- 
ing of the Australia-Ireland Economic 
Committee would be held in Dublin 
on June 26. Mr Duffy and Senator 
Button also announced the names of 
Australian and Irish participants at the 
meeting (see below). 

The meeting follows the agreement 
reached during the visit to Australia 
by the Irish Prime Minister, Mr 
Haughey, to establish the committee. 
Membership on both sides would 
comprise ministers, private-sector rep- 
resentatives, trade-union and govern- 
ment officials. Senator Button will be 
Australia’s ministerial representative at 
the first meeting. 

The ministers said the committee 
would promote and develop opportun- 
ities to strengthen trade and invest- 
ment links in each other’s markets 
and would also explore the potential 
for cooperation between the two 
countries in their geographic regions. 

Mr Duffy said the trade and econ- 
omic relationship between Australia 
and Ireland was relatively underdevel- 
oped. “However, there is considerable 
potential to expand the relationship in 
light of developments taking place in 
the European Community (of which 
Ireland has been a member since 
1972), as well as in relation to 
Australia’s increasing integration in 
economic developments in the Asia- 
Pacific region,” he said. 

In 1987-88, Australia’s exports to 
Ireland totalled $7 million and 
imports $202 million. The main 
export in that year was cotton. 
Imports consisted mainly of chemicals 
and electronic goods. 
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Australia-lreland Economic 
Committee 


Australian participants: 

Senator John Button, Minister for 
Industry, Technology, and 
Commerce. 

Ms Meg Alexander, managing direc- 
tor, Expertise Australia. 

Mr Brian T. Burke, Australian 
Ambassador to Ireland. 

Mr Nobby R. Clark, managing direc- 
tor, National Australia Bank. 

Mr John Cloney, managing director, 
QBE Insurance Group Ltd. 

Mr Ross Cribb, chief general man- 
ager, INT. 

Mr Bill Mansfield, assistant secretary, 
ACTU. 

Mr Don O’Callaghan, chairman and 
chief executive, Meekatharra Min- 
erals Ltd. 

Mr John S. Rowe, managing director, 
Australian Tourist Commission. 

Mr Peter Simpson, group and sales 
marketing manager, Manildra 
Group Ltd. 

Mr Malcolm Stewart, director, Feder- 
ation of Automotive Products 
Manufacturers. 

Dr Robert J. Webb, general manager, 
Export Development Group, Aus- 
tralian Trade Commission. 


Irish Participants: 

Mr Ray Burke, Minister for Industry 
and Commerce. 

Mr Ronald J. Bolger, partner, KPMG/ 
Stokes Kennedy Crowley, Chartered 
Accountants. 

Miss Gillian Bowler, managing direc- 
tor, Budget Travel. 

Mr Peter Cassels, general secretary- 
designate, Irish Congress of Trade 
Unions. 

Mr David Dand, chairman and chief 
executive, Gilbeys of Ireland Group 
Ltd. 

Mr Dermot Desmond, chairman, 
National City Brokers. 

Mr Martin Dully, chairman and chief 
executive, Bord Failte (Irish Tourist 
Board). 

Mr Alan McCarthy, chief executive, 
Coras Trachtala (Irish Export 
Board). 

Mr Patrick Moriarty, chief executive 
officer, Electricity Supply Board. 
Mr Noel Pearson, film and theatrical 

producer. 

Mr James A. Sharkey, Irish Ambassa- 
dor to Australia. 

Mr Padraic White, managing director, 
Industrial Development Authority. 


Terms of reference of the 
Australia-lreland Economic 
Committee 


Pursuant to discussions between 
Prime Minister R. J. L. Hawke and 
Prime Minister C. Haughey held on 
July 13, 1988, Ireland and Australia 
will form the Australia-Ireland Econ- 
omic Committee to further the econ- 
omic and commercial relationship 
between the two countries. 

The committee ‘shall: 


Identify appropriate areas of cooper- 
ation in the trade (goods and ser- 
vices) and trade-related sectors, 
including investment and joint ven- 
tures, and develop measures 
designed to encourage such 
cooperation. 

Progressively review commercial 
relations between the two countries 
and seek to achieve greater and 
improved commercial dialogue 
between them. 

Examine measures for the solution of 
problems which may arise in the 
course of the development of com- 
mercial links between the two 
countries, as well as endeavouring 
to anticipate and avoid problems 
before they arise. 

Explore measures aimed at improving 
understanding of the trade and 
related commercial policies of each 
country. 


The committee will consist of Aus- 
tralian and Irish officials and rep- 
resentatives of the business 
community. Representatives of each 
side will be appointed by their 
respective Governments. Each side 
will have its own secretariat. 

The committee will meet once a 
year, subject to mutual agreement, 
alternately in Dublin and Canberra, 
and will be chaired by the Irish and 
Australian ministers, respectively. 
Each side will notify the other of its 
proposed delegation for the next 
meeting in advance of the meeting. 

The results of the discussions at the 
committee’s meeting will be recorded 
in agreed minutes and signed by the 
two chairmen. 

Within the framework of the com- 
mittee, subject to mutual agreement, 
ad-hoc industry sub-groups may be 
created to investigate specific ques- 
tions relating to the development of 
enhanced commercial relations 
between the two countries. im 





Aboriginal photos 
from Switzerland 
series of black-and-white photo- 


/ \ graphs and old glass-slide nega- 


tives was handed over to the 
Australian Institute of Aboriginal 
Studies by the Department of Foreign 
Affairs and Trade in Canberra on 
May 3. 

The material was a collection of 
photographs collected by a Swiss 
architect, Mr Hans W. Buser, who 
worked in Australia from 1913 to 
1919, mostly in the Northern Terri- 
tory. The collection was officially pre- 
sented by the head of the Cultural 
Relations Branch of the Department 
of Foreign Affairs and Trade, Mr Les 
Rowe, to Mr Warwick Dix and Dr 
Nick Peterson, of the institute. Mr 
Rowe said Mr Buser had died in 
1964, but his son, Hans Buser, jr, a 
Swiss resident, had handed the collec- 
tion to the Australian Embassy in 
Berne, Switzerland, last month, 
expressing his wish that it be given to 
an appropriate museum or institution 
in Australia. 

The works feature hundreds of 
postcard-size prints of Aboriginal life, 
as well as black-and-white glass slides 
of traditional Aboriginal life in the 
territory, including corroborees, 
funeral ceremonies and special 
religious rites such as circumcision. 
The photographs are believed to have 
been taken in the Daly River region, 
south of Darwin about 1917-18. 

Around 1917, Mr Buser, sr, 
designed the Northern Australian 
Meatworks abattoir in Darwin. He was 
a keen photographer and also devel- 
oped a deep interest in Aboriginal 
people and their culture. 

Mr Rowe said some of the material 
could be sacred or culturally signifi- 
cant to Aboriginal people. He hoped 
that this return and presentation could 
be a catalyst for other valuable 
material of historic, social or cultural 
importance, to be made available to 
Australian institutions. 
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A priceless acquisition for the Australian Institute of Aboriginal Studies, hundreds of 
photographs of Aboriginal life, believed taken about 1917-18: the head of the Cultural 
Relations Branch of the Department of Foreign Affairs and Trade, Mr Les Rowe, back left, 
who handed them over, with officials of the AIAS — Dr Nick Peterson, deputy chairman, 
back right, Mr Jim Ramsay, deputy principal, front left, and Mr Warwick Dix, principal. 


Photograph by Norman Plant, OIB. 


Accepting the collection, the deputy 
chairman of the institute’s council 
and reader in anthropology at the 
Australian National University, Dr 
Nick Peterson, said historic photo- 


graphs were the most-used resource of 
the institute. Work would now begin 
to assess, document and preserve the 
material, which would be a valuable 
addition to the institute’s collection. E 
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Mozambique 
in crisis 


From Hansard for May 9 


Senator Peter Baume: Along with 
many other senators and Members of 
the House of Representatives, I 
belong to an organisation in the Par- 
liament that supports the United 
Nations Children’s Fund, UNICEF. 

Today I have been contacted by Mr 
Robert Nestdale, the national director 
of UNICEF Australia, who has just 
returned from southern Africa. He 
drew to my attention a crisis in 
Mozambique which is affecting the 
nation and its children. 

At the request of Mr Nestdale, I am 
bringing this information before the 
Parliament tonight, and I wish to 
advise honourable senators of some of 
the dimensions of that tragedy. Mr 
Nestdale was kind enough to make 
available to me an emergency infor- 
mation note which has been provided 
by UNICEF to him which sets out 
some of the dimensions of what is 
going on in Mozambique. I will read 
just the first few words of what it says: 

“Mozambique is gripped by an 
emergency of appalling dimensions. 
Destabilisation war and its cumulative 
effects continue to plague a country 
already affected by repeated droughts 
and shortages of basic goods.” 

It goes on to point out that the 
emergency affects over one-third of 
the population, especially women and 
children. It points out that most of 
the public services and most of the 
infrastructure in the country are 
absent or have broken down and that 
we can expect an appalling and major 
loss of life, especially among children, 
in that country. 

In keeping with the promise I have 
made to Mr Nestdale, I seek the per- 
mission of the Senate to have incor- 
porated in Hansard a one-page letter 
from Mr Nestdale which sets out the 
problem, together with the emergency 
information note, which is some five 
or six pages long. 

Leave granted. 


The documents read as follows: 


Dear Senator Baume 

As you know I have just returned 
from southern Africa. 

Australia’s reputation remains high 
in Africa and this is no doubt the 
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result of the active assistance by the 
Fraser and Hawke Governments and 
the very effective work being done by 
Australian agencies. When Africans 
hear that you are from Australia they 
don’t hesitate “to put out the welcome 
mat”, as Senator Gareth Evans so 
readily found on his recent visit. 

It is especially distressing that 
southern African nations again face 
serious famine and savage disruption 
to their societies and economies. 

One country in particular is in 
awful distress and that is 
Mozambique, where, for example, 
over 250 children of each 1000 will 
not reach their fifth birthday this 
year. Together with Afghanistan that 
is the worst situation on earth. 

Details are set out in the 1989 State 
of the World’s Children Report, which 
was sent recently to every parliamen- 
tarian. We also have the latest edition 
of Children on the Front Line, which 
we have sent to the Parliamentary 
Library. 

Because we sometimes hear from 
the uninformed that Australia’s 
foreign-aid program should “turn its 
back on Africa”, I am enclosing a 
copy of the E’Mail note I received 
today from Mozambique on the rap- 
idly deteriorating situation. I hope you 
can share this with your colleagues so 
Mozambique’s women and children 
will receive the compassionate assist- 
ance they so urgently need. 

The note sets out so clearly why 
Mozambique’s women and children 
and UNICEF’s program must remain 
a priority, and I’m sure you will be 
actively working with Prime Minister 
Hawke, Foreign Minister Evans and 
Opposition Leader Peacock to achieve 
this. 

If I can help further, do let me 
know. 


Yours sincerely 
Robert Nestdale 
National Director 


Emergency Information Note 
8 May 1989 
Mozambique | 


Mozambique is gripped by an 
emergency of appalling dimensions. 
Destabilisation war and its cumulative 
effects continue to plague a country 
already affected by repeated droughts 
and shortages of basic goods. 

According to a recent situation 
report, famine is threatening many 
districts in Nampula, Zambezia and 
Niassa provinces. Hunger-related 
deaths are on the rise; in Memba 


alone they number 5200. A cholera 
outbreak has been reported in Tete, 
for which UNICEF has financed an 
airlift of some 11 tonnes of medicine 
and hospital equipment. Urgent food 
airlifts are required for the affected 
provinces; in some totally isolated 
areas, the Government is considering 
air-dropping of relief supplies. 

In spite of major humanitarian 
efforts by the international community 
for the past several years, the suffer- 
ing of the affected population of 
Mozambique continues unabated. 
Armed attacks appear to be increasing 
in many provinces, causing further 
destruction to the fragile productive 
and social-service sector. Following a 
UN interagency review of the emerg- 
ency program, a renewed two-year 
appeal for emergency support to 
Mozambique was issued by the UN 
Secretary-General for $US380 million, 
replacing the March 1988 appeal. 

Within the context of this revised 
appeal, UNICEF is now seeking 
approximately $US18 million for 
1989-90 to meet the basic needs of 
the emergency-affected population, 
especially vulnerable women and 
children. 


Natural disasters and war: main 
causes of Mozambique emergency 


Underdevelopment was the legacy 
to Mozambique at independence in 
1975. Since then the country has been 
facing repeated droughts and a long 
destabilisation war which have caused 
overall production to fall dramatically. 

National and local food-supply and 
distribution systems have come close 
to collapse and physical infrastructure 
has largely been destroyed. Acts of 
sabotage against factories, farms, rail- 
way lines, convoys, roads and bridges 
have hampered the recovery of pro- 
duction and transportation of goods to 
markets both inside the country and 
abroad. 

The Economic Rehabilitation Pro- 
gram (PRE) introduced in 1987 has 
succeeded in restoring 4-5 per cent 
economic growth. But this is not 
enough. Internally marketed food pro- 
duction still remains under 10 per 
cent of the requirements for the 
urban and emergency-affected popu- 
lation. Large numbers of displaced 
people moving from insecure rural 
areas to larger and small towns have 
increased the population in many 
areas, putting pressure on supplies. 
Many urban families who shelter rela- 
tives fleeing from the countryside 





have greater difficulty in affording 
basic foods. 

Basic public services no longer exist 
in many parts of the country. Health 
facilities, schools, water and road sys- 
tems are not functioning in many 
areas. According to government esti- 
mates 36 per cent of the rural health 
facilities have been affected. More- 
over, the capacity in terms of trained 
manpower and appropriate materials 
to provide basic services has been lost. 

On the economic side, exports in 
1988 remained at less than 15 per 
cent of the already low levels of 
imports, and the country’s annual 
debt-service obligations continued to 
exceed, although by a lesser amount, 
its export earnings. The income per 
capita has dropped from over $US200 
in 1975 to $US125-150 today, and is 
estimated to be one of the lowest in 
the world. 


Emergency affects over one-third 
of population, especially women 
and children 


Approximately 37 per cent of the 
total population is affected by the con- 
tinuous emergency situation: some 1.6 
million people have been recently dis- 
placed within the country, a further 
million have fled to neighbouring 
states and more than 2.87 million are 
currently suffering from food short- 
ages due to drought, breakdown of 
transport systems and other factors. 
More generally over 50 per cent of 
the population presently depend on 
food aid. A threat of famine is 
reported today in many districts of the 
country and the number of deaths 
from starvation is on the rise. 

Along with food shortfalls, the 
affected population commonly experi- 
ences almost complete lack of access 
to clothing, footwear, clean water 
supplies and basic household utensils 
for cooking, shelter construction and 
production activities. 

Child malnutrition is very serious. 
According to estimates from the Min- 
istry of Health, the rate of acute mal- 
nutrition among children is 10.3 per 
cent. However, it reaches 48 per cent 
in centres for displaced people, the 
rates being particularly high among 
recent arrivals and where 
resettlements and resumption of farm- 
ing has not yet been possible. 

Child and infant mortality rates are 
estimated to be among the highest in 
the world (350 per thousand and 200 
per thousand, respectively). They are 
the result of easily treated conditions 


such as diarrhoea and respiratory 
infections. The incidence of deaths 
from measles and malaria is believed 
to be rising rapidly in rural areas. 

Indications of increased malnu- 
trition among women have come from 
the rise in incidence of low birth 
weights as measured in maternity 
wards in the main hospitals. Such 
levels have reached over 25 per cent 
in some places. 

Large numbers of orphaned, aban- 
doned, traumatised and disabled chil- 
dren are a particular feature of the 
Mozambican emergency situation — 
children who have lost their parents 
in the process of displacement or who 
have fled alone during village or 
school attacks, children who have seen 
their parents killed and who have 
been psychologically affected or physi- 
cally disabled by war-related experi- 
ences. The total number of these 
children is estimated at approximately 
250 000. 


UNICEF’s response since 1984 


Since 1984 UNICEF has initiated 
35 projects to address the emergency 
situation. These projects fall into 
three basic categories: immediate, 
short-term relief to war- and drought- 
affected populations; medium-term 
measures designed to stabilise house- 
hold productivity and income and to 
improve access and delivery of basic 
social services; long-term development 
efforts, particularly capacity-building. 
The latter is explained by the fact that 
the Mozambique Emergency Program 
is structurally integrated with the reg- 
ular ongoing Country Program of 
UNICEP’s assistance to Mozambique. 

About half of UNICEF’s inputs 
have been devoted to immediate relief 
measures. Specific activities have 
included provision of cooking utensils, 
clothing, medicines, vaccines, medical 
equipment and other basic supplies. 
Transport facilities have also been 
provided, including airlifts to isolated 
regions requiring urgent assistance. In 
a few critical situations, UNICEF has 
provided food relief, primarily with 
in-kind donations received from exter- 
nal donors for this purpose. UNICEF 
has been involved in both shallow- 
water and tubewell projects. 


UNICEF’s Emergency Program of 
Assistance 1989-1990 


Basic health care — total funds 
required: $US6 407 000. 


Currently, more than 30 per cent 
of the health units in the country are 
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not functioning due to direct attacks, 
poor accessibility, assaults on staff or 
lack of supplies. 

Rehabilitation of basic health facili- 
ties and services, and supply of vital 
drugs and surgical materials are the 
main points of this component. 

UNICEF is concentrating its assist- 
ance in three provinces: Tete, Manica 
and Sofala. Funds are already avail- 
able for the programs in Tete and 
Manica provinces, which aim at 
upgrading and rehabilitating services 
of the regional health system through 
an integrated approach. A provincial 
program of a similar nature is to be 
implemented in Sofala province. An 
adequate minimum of supply of the 
most important drugs and medical 
equipment has to be ensured, the 
most urgent needs being for “vital 
medicines” used for the treatment of 
people injured or otherwise affected 
by war. 


Children in difficult circumstances 


Another important part of the 
emergency program will focus on 
assistance to the estimated 250 000 
children in difficult circumstances. 
Broad-based approaches are to be used 
to successfully deal with such a large 
number of children. One of these 
approaches is the use of primary 
schools as a means of reaching and 
organising appropriate activities and 
attention for these children. Low-cost 
community-based pre-school can be 
established for younger children. 

The project will include training of 
pre-school organisers, construction 
materials, development manuals and 
provision of equipment for children’s 
activities. The project will also sup- 
port the strengthening of capacity, 
both at national and provincial levels 
of the Social Welfare Department of 
the Ministry of Health. This agency is 
responsible for the collection of data 
on children in difficult circumstances, 
liaison with communities to assist vul- 
nerable groups, tracing of families, 
support to institutions such as creches 
and orphanages, and assistance to 
street children and delinquents. The 
project will focus on training of per- 
sonnel and on equipment supply. 


Primary education — total funds 
required: $US4 038 000 


In the last year, as a result of the 
war, the number of primary schools 
functioning has dropped dramatically. 
By late 1987 it was estimated that in 
some provinces, such as Maputo, 
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Niassa, Sofala, Zambezia and Tete, 
between 50 per cent and 81 per cent 
of primary schools were not function- 
ing. A total of half a million children 
are estimated to have been denied 
access to minimum conditions of pri- 
mary education. 

A reconstruction and rehabilitation 
program has been initiated by 
UNICEF, focusing in 1989 on the 
priority provinces of Zambezia, Tete 
and Nampula, and extending in 1990 
to three further provinces: Niassa, 
Inhambane and Maputo. The program 
has two parts: 


Reconstruction and equipping with 
basic school materials of classrooms 
in areas of high concentration of 
displaced families, and where 
school infrastructure has been dam- 
aged. The reconstruction program 
will rely almost entirely on local 
materials and community self-help 
inputs. 

Training programs for teachers to 
provide special attention to war- 
affected children of primary-school 
age and provision of a research and 
program-development capacity in 
the Ministry of Education for 
increasing the use of primary 
schools as means of reintegration 
and assistance to war-affected 
children. 


Drinking-water programs — total funds 
required: $US1 190 000 


The water component of the pro- 
gram is composed of two drinking- 
water projects in the province of 
Sofala and of an ongoing project 
aiming at strengthening central man- 
agement capacity in the rural-water- 
supply sector. 

Many displaced people are estab- 
lished and continue to concentrate in 
the Beira Corridor, a relatively secure 
zone due to the presence of 
Mozambican and Zimbabwean troops. 
Two projects are being implemented 
in the area. 

The first one is an ongoing project 
which aims at providing potable water 
for war-affected and displaced popu- 
lation along the Beira Corridor and to 
the rural drought-affected population 
at large. The project will benefit 
approximately 47 500 people. It will 
also support the provincial water- 
supply community participation and 
education program. 

The second will focus particularly 
on providing drinking water to 
Nhamatanda, hardly a small town 
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until a few years ago, now counting 
some 12 000 inhabitants due to large 
resettling of displaced population. 
Drinking-water distribution to the 
increased population of the town is a 
major problem, further complicated 
by the existence of only scarce and 
salty groundwater which has made 
impossible the implementation of 
rapid schemes such as shallow wells 
and deep tubewells. 

The project aiming at strengthening 
central management capacity was 
originally financed by the Swedish 
Government through UNICEF. It was 
formulated to help meet the mana- 
gerial and technical demands of the 
rapidly expanding rural water-supply 
program. 

Phase II of this project will con- 
tinue to support — through technical 
expertise and equipment — the 
national agencies working in rural 
water supply: particularly the National 
Rural Water Supply Program 
(PRONAR), whose head office is 
responsible for the coordination of all 
rural water-supply activities through- 
out the country. 


Logistics support — total funds required 
$US1 380 000 


The objective of this component is 
to replenish the air-transport fund 
which as of mid-1985 has allowed the 
provision of essential commodities 
such as medical equipment, vaccines, 
blankets and therapeutic foods to 
unreachable areas. Funding is 
required to carry on airlift operations 
as many provinces remain out of 
reach by road due to continuing 
insecurity and now to the rainy 
season. As of February 1989, the 
funds for the emergency airlift were 
completely exhausted. 


Relief and survival items — total funds 
required $US2 100 000 


The large war-affected displaced 
population faces acute shortages of 
the most basic items for everyday life, 
such as soap, clothing, shelter, etc. 
These precarious conditions often 
result in higher infant mortality and 
disease conditions. 

The relief and survival items supply 
effort will concentrate mainly in the 
provinces of Tete, Manica and 
Zambezia. Items required include 
clothing, shoes, blankets, soap, 
cooking utensils, hand tools for house 
construction as well as tents and water 
tanks. 


As part of this component, a 
“quick-action fund” will be established 
by the Government in Maputo, by 
retaining a small stockpile of the most 
essential items, as a means to be able 
to respond quickly to emergency 
needs as they arise. Part of these 
stockpiles will be kept in the three 
provinces of concentration of 
UNICEF support to this sector. 


Agricultural and rural rehabilitation — 
total funds required $US685 000 


Since the start of the emergency 
program in 1984, UNICEF has been 
Carrying out integrated projects for the 
resettlement of displaced and 
returnees and for the rehabilitation of 
household incomes and production 
following drought. Family self- 
sufficiency is sought through the 
development of agricultural pro- 
duction and non-farm family incomes, 
and the provision of essential health, 
education and water services to the 
communities. An element of insti- 
tutional strengthening of local auth- 
orities is also included. 

These integrated projects have been 
implemented primarily in areas of 
high concentration of displaced in the 
provinces of Manica, Tete and 
Zambezia. The number of displaced 
and returnees has continued to grow, 
especially in Manica (Espungabera 
and Beira Corridor) and in Zambezia 
(Ile district), and is expected to grow 
further. The integrated rural projects 
will therefore be continued in order to 
give the growing population the 
means of providing for their own 
needs. 


Institutional support — total funds 
required $US2 090 000 


This component is made of two 
parts: 

(1) Strengthening the national and 
local emergency structures. The 
objectives of this project are: to 
rapidly upgrade the capacity of 
the Department for Prevention 
and Combat of Natural Calamities 
(DPCCN), a national body estab- 
lished in 1987 for improving the 
decision-making and management 
of the short-term relief and logis- 
tics components of the national 
emergency program. 

And to strengthen capabilities 
of the Provincial Emergency 
Commissions (CPEs), which were 
established for coordinating and 
planning for emergency response, 








as well as for collecting and ana- 
lysing information and assessing 
emergency conditions at the local 
level. 

Activities will include staff 
training in emergency manage- 
ment, technical assistance and the 
supply of basic materials for plan- 
ning and operations. They will be 
concentrated in the provinces of 
Zambezia, Manica and Tete as 
continuation of activities already 
begun in 1988. Non-government 
organisations are expected to 
assist similar projects in other 
provinces. 

(2) Covering staffing, administrative 
and logistical costs of UNICEF’s 
Emergency Program of Assistance 
over the next two years. This pro- 
gram is managed and coordinated 
by an emergency unit operating 
within UNICEP’s office in Maputo. 


Summary of funds required for 
1989-1990 


$US 

Basic health care 6 407 000 
Primary education 4 038 000 
Drinking water programs 1 190 000 
Logistics support 1 380 000 
Relief and survival items 2 100 000 
Agricultural and rural 

rehabilitation 685 000 
Institutional support 2 090 000 
Total 17 890 000 


Human rights in Brazil 


From Hansard for May 11 


Mr Ruddock (Dundas): I move: 

That, while welcoming advances for 
the provision of human rights con- 
tained in Brazil’s newly adopted con- 
stitution, this House: 


(1) conveys to the President of Brazil 
its concerns about the killings of 
peasants, indigenous peoples, 
rural trade-union leaders, lawyers 
and religious workers in the areas 
of rapid economic development; 
calls upon the Brazilian Govern- 
ment to take urgent measures to 
ensure that the rule of law is 
applied equally throughout Brazil 
and that good-faith investigations 
[are] undertaken into those 
reported political killings; and 


(2) 


(3) urges the Brazilian Government 
to ensure that prompt and effec- 
tive inquiries are made into alle- 
gations of arbitrary arrests and 
ill-treatment of peasants by local 
law-enforcement agents. 


This motion will be seconded by 
my colleague the honourable Member 
for Hughes (Mr Tickner). It is with a 
great deal of pleasure that I have 
come to the House today to move this 
motion, which I have put firmly on 
the record for those who might wish 
to read what I have to say or who are 
listening in to this debate. I think all 
honourable Members are familiar with 
the fact that I am a member of 
Amnesty International and am 
involved with the parliamentary group 
of Amnesty. The honourable Member 
for Hughes is also involved in that 
group and is its president. A large 
number of Members of this Parlia- 
ment are associated with that unique 
organisation. All are no doubt familiar 
with the fact that Amnesty’s charter 
obliges it to take up the cases of 
people who are locked up around the 
world because of their political views 
— people who are known as prisoners 
of conscience. 

Its activities have two other arms, 
which, simply stated, are its oppo- 
sition to the use of the death penalty 
and its abhorrence of the use of tor- 
ture on people who are incarcerated. 

What has this motion to do with 
Amnesty? Amnesty is very much con- 
cerned when the rule of law in any 
country breaks down to a point where 
large numbers of people are unable to 
rely upon the legal system and law- 
enforcement agencies to protect their 
personal wellbeing, in many cases 
their lives and their property. We 
have, unfortunately, seen in Brazil — 
and it has been recorded and docu- 
mented over some years — a break- 
down in the rule of law as we 
understand it. We have consistent, 
well-documented reports of a pattern 
of human-rights violations in rural 
areas of that country, carried out by 
local authorities or with their acqui- 
escence. That is the situation about 
which we are speaking. 

We all know from news reports that 
we have seen — I have one before me 
from Time of March — about the 
changes that are taking place in 
Brazil, the quest for development and 
the impact that that development is 
having upon the community. 
Environmentalists are concerned 
about the destruction of the jungles of 
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Brazil and the erection of dams which 
displace large numbers of people. I 
think it is generally understood that a 
large number of indigenous people, 
the Indians, in Brazil are likely to be 
displaced by these developments. 

The Indian population in that 
country is about 220 000, and it will 
be affected by particular proposals. It 
is already threatened in numerous 
other ways but is now also threatened 
by the changes that the Government 
has been encouraging .... These 
changes, of course, involve the inter- 
national community. The World Bank 
in particular is being called upon to 
fund a number of dam developments. 
Many others who are likely to benefit 
from the access to water see oppor- 
tunities for the exploitation of land 
that has not previously been available. 

So there is a tremendous conflict 
between those who see land as a tra- 
ditional matter and are living in a tra- 
ditional lifestyle and those who seek 
to graze livestock in one form or 
another or bring land under culti- 
vation and who make claims for land 
and find these competing interests to 
be a distraction. 

Amnesty does not seek to involve 
itself in resolving the question of land 
ownership. However, it does say that, 
in the context of resolving those 
matters, governments have to have 
regard to the human rights of those 
who are likely to be affected. Amnesty 
reports indicate that there are some 
50 cases of peasants, community 
leaders, trade-unionists and church 
workers who have been killed in try- 
ing to assert claims to land and labour 
rights in that area. The majority of 
these killings appear to have been car- 
ried out by gunmen hired by land- 
owners, speculators and rival 
claimants, and in some areas there are 
indications of direct police involvement. 

We see the international com- 
munity saying to Brazil, “Notwith- 
standing your constitution, the central 
government has to play a role in 
ensuring that these matters are 
resolved.” This is not a matter that 
can be left simply to local communi- 
ties to resolve as they see fit. 

One of the problems is that an 
enormous amount of evidence is 
emerging that local authorities not 
only tolerate the human-rights abuses 
but frequently assist in them. Official 
inquiries into some of these killings 
that have occurred have frequently 
jeopardised and obstructed the quest 
for justice. Prosecutions have 
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invariably failed to proceed and the 
scale of failure in these cases suggests 
very strongly that the obstruction is 
not coincidental but rather systematic 
and deliberately intended to impede 
the effective application and equal 
application of the rule of law. 

Amnesty, when in January it pub- 
lished its last document that I saw on 
this matter, indicated that there had 
been over 1000 cases of killings 
reported since 1980 but that it knew 
of only three cases in which gunmen 
had been convicted. There were no 
convictions of those who had hired 
those gunmen to commit those kill- 
ings. Amnesty has called upon the 
federal authorities to open indepen- 
dent investigations into the cases 
documented and to use the federal 
police in parallel investigations of 
future cases. 

If we need a local example, I guess 
Amnesty is seeking the sort of inter- 
vention that we have seen in Aus- 
tralia, where concern has naturally 
arisen about the large number of 
deaths of Aboriginals in custody. Our 
Commonwealth Government has 
sought to ensure that there are no 
questions raised about the way in 
which human rights are protected in 
Australia and that there are proper 
inquiries to ascertain whether the rule 
of law is being properly applied and 
whether there have been breakdowns. 
We are asking that those same efforts 
be undertaken in Brazil. 

In a debate of some 10 minutes it is 
very difficult to document the cases of 
those involved, but let me mention 
just a few. Chico Mendes was assassin- 
ated on December 22, 1988. The 
authorities failed to investigate six 
previous attempts on his life. He was 
one of the rural trade-union presi- 
dents. Moises Vitorio dos Santos, a 
rural trade-union president, was found 
shot dead and with his throat cut in 
November 1988. The previous month 
he had led a delegation to the State 
Governor to appeal for the disarming 
of gunmen in the region. 

In another case, Sebastiao Pereira 
de Souza, a squatter peasant, and his 
three-year-old son were killed in 
October 1987. His widow reported it 
to the local police chief but he told 
her he could not register the crime, 
which she had witnessed, because he 
lacked pen and paper to write down 
the details. Over a year later no-one 
has been brought to trial for the mur- 
ders. The widow and a local priest 
fled the town because they received 
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information that their names appeared 
on a death list. 

The same list included a State 
deputy, Joao Batista. Gunmen shot 
and killed him in the presence of his 
family in December 1988. On the day 
of his murder, he told the State Legis- 
lative Assembly that two military 
policemen had threatened to kill him. 
I could go on. 

Lest it be thought that between 
January and now there have not been 
further developments, I regret to say 
that the developments are not that 
there has been a firm intention at a 
federal-government level to bring 
these matters to finality to ensure that 
the rule of law is applied equally and 
fairly. Rather, we see new allegations 
about excessive use of force, torture 
and ill-treatment. Over 1000 State 
military police of Rio Grande do Sul 
expelled 600 peasant families which 
had squatted on the land in that area. 
Planes were used to drop teargas and 
the like. The police then moved in. 
We received reports that 22 people 
had been arrested as a result of that. 
They have been held in detention 
since March 11 and they have been 
tortured. This gives further concern to 
Amnesty. 

I take this opportunity to encourage 
my colleagues and others to let it be 
known to the Brazilian Government 
that this form of action is reprehen- 
sible in the eyes of the international 
community and that there is an 
expectation that the United Nations 
Declaration of Human Rights ought 
to be upheld by the Brazilian Govern- 
ment. The declaration states: 


Everyone has the right to life, liberty 
and security of person. 

No-one shall be subject to torture or 
to cruel, inhuman or degrading 
treatment or punishment. 

No-one shall be subject to arbitrary 
arrest, detention or exile. 


This matter is of grave concern not 
only to the Members of the Parlia- 
ment involved with Amnesty but to 
the whole Australian community. 


Mr Tickner (Hughes): I second the 
motion. It is not unusual for me to 
second, support or indicate my strong 
backing for propositions put forward 
in this House by the honourable 
Member for Dundas (Mr Ruddock). I 
have great pleasure in working with 
the honourable Member in the Parlia- 
mentary group of Amnesty Inter- 
national. Indeed, it is really that 


group which sponsors the motion 
before the House today. 

People may wonder why we in the 
Australian Parliament, on the other 
side of the world from Brazil, seek to 
take up these issues of human rights. 
The answer to that is that we, as 
Members of Parliament, believe there 
are certain universal standards of 
human rights that all people and all 
parliamentarians around the world 
ought to stand to defend. So, when 
human rights are violated in Brazil, 
we, as Australians and as Australian 
Members of Parliament, ought to do 
all we can to defend those universal 
principles of human rights. 

In recent times there have been 
incredible gains and advances in the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics in 
the promotion of human rights. Much 
more needs to be done but, import- 
antly, I truly believe that the con- 
certed, coordinated campaign for 
human rights in the Soviet Union was 
a positive and contributing force to 
the changes that occurred in that 
country — as it must be for Brazil. 
We in Australia cannot sit back and 
allow the continual violation of 
human rights that the honourable 
Member for Dundas referred to in the 
course of his remarks. 

As the honourable Member for 
Dundas said, Amnesty International 
has investigated very thoroughly the 
allegations of human-rights violations. 
It has done that by sending a number 
of missions to Brazil and by its own 
independent investigations. What has 
been recorded is a frightening legacy 
of mistreatment of our fellow human 
beings. The reports of Amnesty have 
recorded the failings and irregularities 
in police and judicial investigations; 
the difficulties in officially registering 
crime, as the honourable Member for 
Dundas has so ably demonstrated; the 
failure to open police investigations 
and their premature and unexplained 
closure; the failures in conducting 
post-mortems; the failure to arrest 
criminal suspects; the repeated escapes 
from custody, in mysterious circum- 
stances, of gunmen; the death threats 
that go unchecked; the continually 
arbitrary arrests; and the allegations of 
ill-treatment in custody. 

It has to stop. We, as Australian 
parliamentarians, stand resolutely 
behind the commitment of Amnesty 
International to highlight these viol- 
ations of human rights to the world. 

This debate in the Parliament 
occurs not because of Opposition- 
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inspired motions or Government- 
inspired motions; it comes from the 
parliamentarians themselves. This is 
an important part of parliamentary 
business; it is when Members of the 
Parliament can put items on the 
agenda for discussion in this place. 

My message today goes beyond that. 
I believe that not only Members of 
the Parliament but every citizen in 
this country who cares about what is 
happening in Brazil can do something 
about it. To the people who are 
listening to this parliamentary broad- 
cast today I say: “Go to the phone 
book, look up Amnesty International 
in the capital city of your State or ter- 
ritory, phone Amnesty and join us in 
doing what we can to make sure that 
these repressive governments in fact 
adhere to these international standards 
that are so vital to life on earth.” 

I could say many things in the 
course of this debate but time does 
not permit me to continue much 
longer. The Australian Government 
has done its bit to raise these viol- 
ations of human rights with the 
Brazilian Government. Late last year, 
Trish Feeney, the Amnesty Inter- 
national researcher for Brazil, was a 
visitor to Australia. She told us what 
was happening in Brazil and asked us 
to approach the Australian Govern- 
ment — as we had done before — to 
take up these violations of human 
rights. 

We have received formal responses 
from the Government which detail 
the repeated high-level representations 
by the Australian Government to the 
Government of Brazil to answer and 
act on the concerns that the Parlia- 
mentary group of Amnesty Inter- 
national has publicly raised. When 
Senator Richardson went to Brazil last 
year on his environmental mission he 
intended to raise the concerns him- 
self. He found that only three days 
before strong and formal represen- 
tations had been made by the Aus- 
tralian diplomatic representatives 
about the violations of human rights. 

The Government has gone on 
record as saying that it will continue 
to monitor and make further rep- 
resentations to the Brazilian auth- 
orities. That is an important stand by 
Australia. If other countries follow 
our example it is going to be a far 
more effective international campaign 
not just on the Brazilian issue but in 
relation to human rights generally. 

In conclusion, I believe we ought to 

be instituting a much more formal 
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reporting-back process by the Depart- 
ment of Foreign Affairs and Trade as 
to what actions it has taken on 
human-rights questions and, in par- 
ticular, to act on the concerns of 
Amnesty International. It is a very 
proud record of that department. It is 
doing a good job for Australia and for 
human rights. It is important that the 
work, that track record, be publicly 
recorded in the Parliament. I com- 
mend its actions. I have great pleasure 
in seconding this resolution and 
strongly believe that it is shared by 
every Member of this House. 


Question resolved in the affirmative. 


Burundi massacre 


From Hansard for May 10 


Senator Gareth Evans: On August 23 
last year, Senator Chaney asked a sup- 
plementary question about whether 
the Government would explore the 
possibility of international action over 
the massacre in Burundi, “in light of 
the endless attention given to South 
Africa”. . . . I seek leave to incorpor- 
ate the answer in Hansard. It is about 
double standards between Burundi 
and South Africa. 

Leave granted. 


The answer read as follows: 


There has been international action 
in response to the massacre in 
Burundi. In August 1988, at the 
request of the 40th session of the UN 
Commission on Human Rights’ Sub- 
Commission on Prevention of Dis- 
crimination and Protection of 
Minorities, the UN Secretary-General 
sent a message to the President of 
Burundi expressing concern about the 
massacre in Burundi and indicating 
the readiness of the UN to provide 
assistance, particularly in respect of 
displaced persons. The Government 
would of course support the provision 
of UN assistance to the victims of the 
violence in Burundi. 

The UN High Commissioner for 
Refugees has provided relief from his 
Emergency Reserve Fund to assist 
those affected by the appalling events. 

During the 45th session of the 
United Nations Commission on 
Human Rights which concluded on 
March 10, 1989, efforts were made to 
introduce a draft resolution concern- 


ing the massacre in Burundi. The 
draft did not come to a vote, however, 
principally because of strong oppo- 
sition by some African members. 

I reject the implicit suggestion that 
the human-rights situations in 
Burundi and South Africa require 
precisely similar responses from Aus- 
tralia. In South Africa, the policy of 
apartheid and the violence used to 
support it are systematic and insti- 
tutionalised. Australia’s response is 
intended to place pressure on the 
South African Government to change 
long-standing policies. The situation 
in Burundi, by contrast, was charac- 
terised by a relatively short-term out- 
burst of inter-communal violence 
which subsided quickly. It is difficult 
to see what constructive and effective 
intervention the international com- 
munity could have made at that time, 
beyond condemning the abuse of 
human rights and calling on all those 
involved to refrain from further viol- 
ence. This is precisely what Australia 
and a number of other countries have 
done. 


Chile: Australian 
Embassy 


From Hansard for May 5 


Senator McMullan: Can the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs and Trade confirm 
that the Australian Embassy in Chile 
is currently closed to the public? If it 
is, or if access has been restricted, 
what are the reasons? If access is cur- 
rently restricted, can the minister 
inform the Senate what arrangements 
have been made for people applying 
for entry to Australia under the 
special humanitarian program? How 
long will this situation continue? 


Senator Gareth Evans: The Australian 
Embassy in Santiago is not closed to 
the public, despite suggestions to that 
effect. Entry into the embassy is, how- 
ever, restricted and controlled. The 
restrictions on access to the embassy 
were a regrettable result of the two 
occupations of the embassy that 
occurred in February, which disrupted 
its activities and caused great incon- 
venience to the many Chileans who 
visit the embassy each day on a range 
of matters. The restrictions, which 
consist simply of controlled entry to 
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the chancery, are considered necessary 
to avoid any further repetition of 
those occupations. The safety of 
embassy personnel is also an import- 
ant factor. 

The cases of people applying for 
entry to Australia under the special 
humanitarian program are being con- 
sidered and processed in the normal 
way. The Australian Government 
regrets that these arrangements have 
been necessitated by the events in 
February, but we consider the actions 
taken by the embassy in Santiago to 
be necessary and appropriate in the 
present circumstances. The current 
arrangements will be reviewed and 
access will certainly be normalised 
when circumstances allow it. 


Regional economic 
cooperation 


From Hansard for May 10 


Mr Fitzgibbon: Will the Minister for 
Trade Negotiations detail to the 
House progress on developing the 
concept of regional economic cooper- 
ation proposed by the Prime Minister 
when he visited Seoul, Korea, earlier 
this year? 


Mr Duffy: The Secretary of the 
Department of Foreign Affairs and 
Trade, Mr Dick Woolcott, has just 
completed visits to nine regional 
countries to sound out their reaction 
to the Prime Minister’s proposal for 
regional economic cooperation. I am 
pleased to report to the House that 
the reactions have been very encour- 
aging and in fact suggest widespread 
support for both the objective of 
enhanced regional cooperation and 
the ministerial meeting later this year. 
I would like to stress one point, 
especially against the background of a 
statement by the Leader of the Oppo- 
sition yesterday, that is, that what is 
being considered is a framework for 
regional economic cooperation to pro- 
gress matters of mutual economic 
interest within the region. Most 
importantly, from Australia’s point of 
view, this includes how countries in 
the region can work to secure a more 
effective, open, multilateral trading 
system. We are not — I emphasise 
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not — talking about developing a 
regional trading bloc. 

While I have some difficulty in 
deciphering what the Leader of the 
Opposition said yesterday at his press 
conference, it seems to contrast starkly 
with what we are on about.... We 
have waited six years for some policy 
on trade from the other side. I only 
hope that yesterday’s exposition is not 
the best it can do. I can only reiterate 
that the Government’s view is that a 
regional trading arrangement or 
trading bloc is not a feasible option 
and it is contrary to Australian 
interests for the Opposition even to be 
raising the prospect — .... Asa result 
of the tour of the regional countries 
made by Mr Dick Woolcott, .. . there 
is no interest in such a proposition in 
this area at all. I remind those 
opposite of the difficulties in develop- 
ing the Closer Economic Relations 
agreement with New Zealand — a 
country which, when looked at from a 
social, economic and political view- 
point, is very similar to us. The likeli- 
hood of being able to develop such a 
trade arrangement with countries so 
diverse as those in the region and the 
core group of countries that the 
Prime Minister took the matter up 
with, is almost non-existent. Equally, 
... any attempt to do so would com- 
pletely undermine our arguments 
against the European Commission — 
that is, that the Europe 1992 exercise 
should be outward-looking and should 
not be, as some people fear, a fortress 
Europe. 

Obviously, it is in the best interests 
of Australia and other small and 
medium-sized trading nations to 
maintain an open multilateral system 
in which we keep the small players 
alive and they are able to get a fairer 
go. From the Secretary’s visit, which I 
referred to earlier, it is apparent that 
that view is shared by our neighbours. 


Sporting contacts 
with South Africa 


From Hansard of May 5 


Senator McGauran: My question is 
directed to the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade. In response to a 
question without notice from Senator 
Giles on May 2 about the possibility 


of Australian rugby-union players par- 
ticipating in the South African cen- 
tenary rugby celebrations, the minister 
said that should Dr Craven, president 
of the South African Rugby Board, 
apply for a visa to enter Australia, he 
— the minister — would advise 
against the issuing of such a visa. The 
minister said: 

“My reasons are again that the Gov- 
ernment remains totally committed to 
our specific obligations under the 
Gleneagles Agreement... .” 

If the minister and his Government 
are totally committed to specific obli- 
gations why did he not oppose the 
issuing of visas to South African ten- 
nis players and surfers who competed 
in Australia last summer? 


Senator Gareth Evans: There has 
been a continuing distinction under 
the Gleneagles Agreement and its 
application by Australia between 
sporting teams and individual 
sportsmen coming to this country. 
There may be no significant moral 
distinction but there has certainly 
been a distinction in the practical 
administration of the policy. I think it 
is a policy that needs to be kept under 
constant review both in terms of its 
sportsmen wanting to come here and 
individual Australian sportsmen want- 
ing to go to South Africa. 

The Australian Government will 
never take a position of seeking to 
deny the issuing of passports or trying 
to curb, physically or in any other 
way, access by its nationals to South 
Africa. But we constantly draw atten- 
tion to the continuing iniquity of the 
apartheid system in that country and 
the way in which even though in 
some individual sports efforts have 
begun to be made to civilise the prac- 
tical administration of those sports, 
none the less, in an environment 
where the treatment of blacks and 
whites is so inherently unequal, where 
the financial allocations to education, 
sporting facilities and health are so 
manifestly unequal, it is just imposs- 
ible to have normal conditions in that 
abnormal society. That is the prevail- 
ing moral force, if you like, of the 
position that we, among others, have 
adopted. There will always be room 
for argument from time to time about 
the practical administration of that 
policy but there can never be room 
for argument about its moral basis, its 
principal force, except from the back 
benches of the National Party of 
Australia. 
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From Hansard for May 8 


Senator Gareth Evans: Further to the 
answer I gave Senator McGauran last 
Friday, I will seek leave to incorporate 
in Hansard some supplementary infor- 
mation dealing further with the appli- 
cation of the Gleneagles Agreement 
as it affects sporting contacts between 
Australia and South Africa and, in 
particular, further developing the dis- 
tinction I drew between teams and 
other sportsmen seeking to enter in a 
representative capacity on the one 
hand and individual sportsmen not 
acting in a representative capacity on 
the other. 


Senator Crichton-Browne: What is the 
difference in principle? 


Senator Gareth Evans: The important 
thing is to get the difference in facts 
straight in the way the policy is 
applied. The supplementary infor- 
mation might be helpful to honour- 
able senators who have an interest in 
this topic. I seek leave to have that 
information incorporated in Hansard. 
Leave granted. 


The document read as follows — 


Foreign Affairs and Trade 
South Africa: Gleneagles Declaration 


The Gleneagles declaration or 
“Statement on Apartheid in Sport by 
Commonwealth Heads of Govern- 
ment” was drawn up in London in 
June 1977 for the purpose of regulat- 
ing sporting contacts between Com- 
monwealth countries and South Africa. 

The Gleneagles declaration is not a 
formal agreement requiring ratifi- 
cation but a firm international politi- 
cal commitment to which successive 
Australian governments of whatever 
political persuasion have scrupulously 
adhered. 

It is up to individual government 
signatories to determine what steps 
are practical to fulfil their basic com- 
mitments to the Gleneagles declar- 
ation “which requires them to 
withhold any form of support for and 
to take every practical step to discour- 
age contact or competition by their 
nationals with sporting organisations, 
teams or sportspeople from South 
Africa”. 

Following a careful review of the 
question of sporting contacts, this gov- 
ernment announced on October 26, 
1983, that it had decided to signifi- 


cantly strengthen its policy on sport- 
ing contacts with South Africa. In 
fulfilment of Australia’s commitment 
to Gleneagles — 


No South African sporting teams 
would be allowed entry to Australia; 

Individual amateur sportspeople domi- 
ciled in South Africa would be con- 
sidered as representatives of South 
Africa unless there was definite 
proof to the contrary and accord- 
ingly refused entry; 

Individual professional sportspeople 
would be assumed to be non- 
representative unless there was 
proof to the contrary and hence 
would be allowed entry to compete 
in Australia. 


Individual amateur sports contest- 
ants are distinguished from individual 
professional sports contestants in that 
they generally compete overseas either 
directly or indirectly under the aus- 
pices or at the expense of their 
national sporting bodies. In these cir- 
cumstances they are clearly represen- 
tative of South Africa. 

Individual genuinely professional 
sportspeople normally do not rely on 
the support of a national body for 
their participation in overseas 
competition. 

The Australian Government has 
actively discouraged Australian 
sportspeople from competing in South 
Africa and opposed “third-country” 
contacts in which Australians compete 
against South Africans in other 
countries. 

Australian sporting bodies have 
responded most positively to the 
Government’s position. 

The Government remains firmly 
convinced that sporting sanctions, 
such as those implemented under the 
Gleneagles declaration, continue to 
deliver a powerful message to white 
South Africans of the need for funda- 
mental change before normal sport 
can be played and international sport- 
ing contacts renewed. 


Wheat sales 


From Hansard for May 4 


Mr Courtice: Will the Minister for 
Trade Negotiations report to the 
House on the likely effect of the 


recently announced Export Enhance- 
ment Program (EEP) subsidised sale 
of wheat from the United States of 
America to the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics? 


Mr Duffy: It is true that on May 2 
the Bush Administration announced a 
new initiative under the Export 
Enhancement Program for 1.5 million 
tonnes of wheat for the Union of Sov- 
iet Socialist Republics. Australia’s 
sales to the USSR have declined con- 
siderably over recent years, largely as 
a consequence of the Export 
Enhancement Program. What makes 
this sale even more perplexing is that 
it is made at a time when the wheat 
market is so buoyant. It is presently 
very much a seller’s market for wheat, 
so subsidised wheat sales at this time 
make absolutely no sense at all. It is 
not in the United States’ interests and 
it is not in Australia’s interests to 
force down artificially the world price 
of wheat below the level that it should 
otherwise be. It will undermine Aus- 
tralian farmers’ returns from inter- 
national wheat sales. It further 
highlights the fact that the United 
States Export Enhancement Program 
does have an effect on countries such 
as Australia. 


I was pleased to see this morning 
that the United States agricultural 
attache here in Canberra is reported 
in the press as accepting the fact that 
the United States Export Enhance- 
ment Program does have an adverse 
effect on Australia. While I would 
continue to debate with him the 
extent of the effect on Australia, he is 
reported nevertheless as at least 
acknowledging an effect of the EEP 
on world prices and Australia. 
Further, he is reported as saying that 
Vice-President Quayle also under- 
stands that there was some impact by 
the EEP on Australia. That is also 
welcome news. I can only hope, and I 
think all honourable Members would 
agree, that, as more people in the 
United States Congress and the 
Administration realise that the Export 
Enhancement Program is not securing 
market share for the United States 
from the European Community — 
which is what they intended it to do 
— but is taking a share of markets 
from countries like Australia, they will 
reassess, on that basis, the use of the 
Export Enhancement Program, 
especially with the present world mar- 
ket conditions for wheat. 
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Skills of exporters 


From Hansard for May 9 


Mr Beddall: My question is directed 
to the Minister for Primary Industries 
and Energy. Can he inform the 
House what steps the Government is 
taking to support improvement in the 
skills of our exporters? 


Mr Kerin: Much of the emphasis in 
the micro-economic reform area has 
been on the big-ticket items such as 
transportation and labour-market 
improvements. But it should not be 
forgotten that in an economy exposed 
so much to exports, as ours is, we 
need skilled private enterprise to 
undertake these export activities. The 
Government has made great strides in 
improving the attitudes of Australian 
businesses and the public to the need 
for competitive exports. Trade depen- 
dence is the present and future scen- 
ario for Australia. The Government 
has made progress not only through 
exercising leadership and, of course, 
setting the right macro-economic par- 
ameters, but also through a number of 
small programs targeted to areas of 
specific problem. Earlier in the piece 
we set up the innovative agricultural 
marketing program and through it we 
are providing assistance for the devel- 
opment of new export products and 
markets. I recently met with the 
administrators of that scheme, who 
estimate that with the expenditure so 
far they have actually encouraged 
something like an additional $600 
million worth of exports. 

We are also playing a significant 
part in improving the skills of man- 
agers and entrepreneurs working with 
firms engaged in exports. We have set 
up a marketing-skills program — 
again a very small program, but one 
which provides grants to education 
and training institutions to run special 
programs for Australian exporters. At 
a recent meeting with the program’s 
coordinating committee as well as 
some of the successful grant recipi- 
ents, I heard something of the poten- 
tial for improved performance, 
particularly with respect to our dairy 
and horticultural industries. 

Particular effort is also being 
directed by the Government to agri- 
cultural cooperatives, which are a sig- 
nificant factor in farm production and 
which are now becoming major 
players with our country’s agribusiness 
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exporters and companies. We are 
encouraging cooperatives through pol- 
icy work on some of the traditional 
problem areas for these organisations, 
such as retained earnings and comp- 
lementary State legislation, as well as 
through specific assistance for market- 
ing skills. There is a possibility later 
this year of Australia hosting a major 
conference and trade exhibition for 
cooperatives from the whole of the 
Asia-Pacific region. 

I also place particular emphasis on 
the work being done by the Minister 
for Trade Negotiations in respect of 
Austrade, which has a number of 
specific strategies relating to our rural 
exports. I believe that we are getting 
better at using our overseas networks 
and passing the necessary information 
back to Australian grassroots pro- 
ducers. I do not support the New 
South Wales Farmers’ Association’s 
call for the immediate abolition of 
Austrade. 

The final point I would like to 
make for the honourable Member is 
that .. . through the Primary and 
Allied Industries Council, which I 
chair, we have also been able to get a 
lot more emphasis at the entrepreneur 
level with respect to exports and 
improving our export performance. 
The people opposite might not think 
that exports count, but we do. 


Closer Economic 
Relations with NZ 


From Hansard for May 10 


Senator Panizza: My question is 
directed to the Minister for Industry, 
Technology and Commerce. In con- 
sideration of the world-wide move- 
ments to trading partnerships and in 
the light of the various discussions 
with New Zealand authorities in 
regard to Closer Economic Relations 
(CER) between our two countries, 
what is the current position in 
relation to harmonising the business 
practices of corporate law, financial 
reporting standards, business regis- 
tration procedures, liability of auditors 
and taxation reforms? Will CER nego- 
tiations in the future be examining 
the issues of taxation laws, foreign- 
investment regulation and 
commercial-disputation resolution? 


Senator Button: As the honourable 
senator would know, CER, as it 
relates to trade in goods, has been 
brought forward in terms of a free 
market between Australia and New 
Zealand, from the previously 
foreshadowed 1992 to 1990. Part of 
the question referred to harmonising 
business practices and corporate laws 
— for example, the activities of the 
New Zealand Monopolies Commission 
and the Trade Practices Commission 
in Australia. Those items are on the 
agenda for discussion between the two 
Governments. I cannot say that all 
items covered by the question are on 
the agenda for discussion but it is rec- 
ognised that, in the context of devel- 
oping CER further, we must move 
from trade in goods and services to a 
whole range of harmonised activities 
over time. I cannot give a timetable 
for that. All I can say is that most of 
those matters are on the agenda for 
discussion with New Zealand and will 
be pursued gradually over the next 
year or so. 


From Hansard for May 11 


Senator Button: At Question Time 
yesterday Senator Panizza asked me a 
question about the Australia-New Zea- 
land Closer Economic Relations 
(CER). In the course of the answer I 
said that the free trade in goods was 
being brought forward from 1992 to 
1990. That was a step in the process. 
In fact the answer should have been 
from 1995 to 1990, considering the 
original CER discussions. I wanted to 
correct that. 


Antarctic: national 
park 


From Hansard for May 23 


Senator Sanders: My question is 
directed to the Minister for the Arts, 
Sport, the Environment, Tourism and 
Territories. By way of preface I, along 
with all thinking Australians, applaud 
the Government’s decision to protect 
the Antarctic. What steps will the 
Government take to establish an Ant- 
arctic wilderness park, as has been 
promised by Prime Minister Hawke? 
In the meantime, will the Govern- 
ment immediately proclaim the Aus- 
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tralian Antarctic Territory as a 
national park? If not, why not? Does 
the greening of the Hawke Govern- 
ment regarding the Antarctic extend 
to the National Estate areas of Aus- 
tralia, including the forests of south- 
eastern New South Wales? If so, will 
the Government protect the National 
Estate forests with the same enthusi- 
asm as has been expressed for the 
environment of the Antarctic? 


Senator Richardson: It is a fairly obvi- 
ous statement that the Federal Gov- 
ernment has always had as its primary 
objective in the Antarctic the protec- 
tion of the environment. Our record 
in that respect in the Antarctic is rec- 
ognised around the world as being the 
best. As far as what we will do about a 
wilderness park is concerned, Senator 
Evans and the Prime Minister will 
have the main responsibility for 
talking to other nations about the 
possibility of implementing the 
suggestion with which we are running 
now. I will do a little of it myself if 
and when the opportunity arises. 

The main thrust of the question is 
about whether we will declare a 
national park now. The answer to that 
is no. The reason is that we all have 
to understand that our claim to the 
Antarctic — which concerns 
approximately 40 per cent of it — is 
recognised by only four countries. 
Given that we are trying to 
implement a wilderness-park proposal 
— and I think there are almost 40 
nations involved in the treaty nego- 
tiations — I would have thought that 
to proclaim a national park in the 
Australian Antarctic Territory would 
be seen as pretty provocative action by 
many of those countries which not 
only do not recognise our claim but 
actively dispute all claims. I would not 
have thought that we would proceed 
to do such a thing now. 

As a matter or practicality, attempt- 
ing to in any way manage or police a 
national park would be pretty diffi- 
cult, given that we have three bases in 
the Australian Antarctic Territory, all 
of which are on a strip along the 
coast. It is a massive territory, more 
than we would be able to manage 
here. I doubt very much whether we 
could have rangers asking people from 
other nations to do better. I am sure 
they would get pretty short shrift. 
None the less, we can attempt to have 
our proposal for a wilderness park 
implemented and, if and when the 
time comes, when Cabinet discusses 


what the next step is, I would be 
more than happy to look at a 
national-park concept to see whether 
it is appropriate. 

Another part of the question refers 
to the south-east forests of New South 
Wales. We have been actively pursu- 
ing a policy for protecting National 
Estate areas, including the south-east 
forests. My colleague Senator Cook 
last week produced a proposal for con- 
sideration by the New South Wales 
Government which, if implemented, 
would have minimised logging in the 
National Estate areas to less than 10 
per cent, while studies about all of the 
alternatives in the area were con- 
cluded. The New South Wales Gov- 
ernment rejected that proposal out of 
hand. That is a cause of great regret 
to me and, of course, to Senator 
Cook. However, we will pursue our 
policy of excluding from the 
woodchip licence for Harris-Daishowa 
logs that are taken from National 
Estate areas. I hope that the New 
South Wales Government will, in the 
very near future, come to its senses. 
That course could be greatly helped if 
Senator Puplick, whose silence on the 
environment is unmatched in this 
country, would just once ask his Lib- 
eral colleague Premier Greiner to do 
the right thing about one forest. It has 
never happened yet, but one never 
knows one’s luck in a big city. 


Antarctic animals: 
Senate inquiry 


From Hansard for May 10 


Senator Collins: My question is to the 
Minister for the Arts, Sport, the 
Environment, Tourism and Terri- 
tories and relates to the Antarctic. ... 
Does the minister recall concerns 
expressed in the Senate and in the 
press in February last year regarding 
experiments on animals in the Antarc- 
tic using radioactive isotopes and 
anaesthesia? Can the minister inform 
the Senate of the outcome of the 
inquiry that he initiated in response to 
these concerns? What action has been 
taken to ensure that experiments 
involving animals are justifiable and 
are carried out in a humane manner? 


Senator Richardson: I recall the pub- 
licity associated with the animal 


experiments in the Antarctic last year. 
They particularly concerned the use 
of radioactive isotopes and anaesthetic 
on penguins. As a result of the con- 
cern honourable senators may recall 
that I suspended those research pro- 
grams and instituted an inquiry into 
the animal-research program in the 
Antarctic with particular reference to 
animal-welfare considerations. The 
report examined the use of radioactive 
substances in experiments with ani- 
mals, the use of anaesthetics in surgi- 
cal procedures on animals, and 
possible alternative techniques to 
achieve the same objectives. A special- 
ist group from within the Antarctic 
Science Advisory Committee was set 
up to examine the matter. The chair- 
man was Professor Gilmour, the pro- 
fessor of environmental studies at 
Macquarie University. In general, the 
group commented very favourably 
upon the research programs of our 
Antarctic research expeditions. It stated: 

“The techniques used in current 
Antarctic research projects involving 
live animals are justified on conser- 
vation grounds and these techniques 
are being administered humanely. 
Australian Antarctic scientists are 
amongst the leaders in the develop- 
ment of the use of humane methods 
for collecting scientific data on Ant- 
arctic animals as an alternative to kill- 
ing the animals which has been, and 
still is, a common practice in the 
research programs of some other 
nations.” 

The working group pointed out, 
however, that there could be some 
improvements in the administrative 
procedures which were being used in 
that research program and in the 
handling of radioactive materials in 
particular. The report made a number 
of key recommendations. I accepted 
one of them, which was that the pro- 
gram which had been suspended 
should be resumed. I agreed with 
that. In addition, the working group 
recommended that there ought to be 
an animal-care and ethics committee 
on a permanent basis and that a code 
of practice should be developed to 
cover our research involving Antarctic 
animals. 

The full title of the committee 
which has now been set up is the 
Antarctic Animal Care and Ionising 
Radiation Usage Ethics Committee. 
The committee will report to the 
director of the Antarctic Division and 
will receive all the necessary support 
from that division to carry out its 
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activities. The committee’s approval 
will be required in the future for any 
research programs which are to be 
undertaken in the Antarctic. More 
importantly, it will also be responsible 
for making sure that those programs 
are monitored. The membership of 
the committee and its terms of refer- 
ence are based on National Health 
and Medical Research Council 
guidelines for animal ethics com- 
mittees. That code of practice is cur- 
rently being developed and I think it 
will be announced shortly. It will 
mean that our proposed experiments 
are properly examined and monitored 
and it should give some reassurance to 
those who have been concerned about 
whether our activities involving Ant- 
arctic animals have been humane. 


Delegation to Vietnam 
and Indonesia 


From Hansard for May 25 


Mr Keith Wright: I present the report 
of the Australian Parliamentary Del- 
egation to Indonesia and Vietnam 
from January 18 to February l.... 

The report of the delegation makes 
16 recommendations which we are 
convinced will add further to the 
relationship between these countries. 
In relation to Vietnam, the rec- 
ommendations range from a specific 
one-off issue, that is, the return of the 
Long Tan cross for presentation at 
the Australian War Memorial, to the 
need for a long-term program of joint 
economic ventures, particularly in 
agriculture, mining and 
communications. 

In relation to Indonesia — and this 
is the aspect on which I wish to dwell 
— the report stresses the desirability 
of establishing a regular exchange 
program that involves young parlia- 
mentarians, business people, bureau- 
crats, administrators — people in 
every sphere of life — but particularly 
the journalists of our countries. I 
believe there is enormous value in a 
wide exchange, and I target the 
journalists because of some of the 
problems that exist between Indonesia 
and Australia in particular. In my 
opinion there has been a gross misun- 
derstanding; I believe that, regrettably, 
there has been a distortion of the 
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issues and the facts, and the repu- 
tation of both our countries has been 
harmed. I know that this situation 
goes back to the death of journalists in 
East Timor. I understand the attitude 
of some journalists who have pursued 
this issue, but as a Member of Parlia- 
ment who has a special friendship 
with Indonesia I urge that we put the 
past in the past, that we as Aus- 
tralians, particularly those in the 
journalism field, endeavour to embark 
upon a new future. 

I am convinced that Indonesia 
wants to be our friend, and it is time 
we put in the past and put in the rub- 
bish can the constant reports that 
appear that Indonesia is some type of 
military threat. Over many years, over 
almost a quarter of a century since 
the Suharto regime came to power, 
Indonesia has established a stability 
that is unmatched in this world. Presi- 
dent Suharto has set up an adminis- 
tration that has brought about peace 
and prosperity to 170 million 
Indonesians spread across some 13 660 
islands. It is a prosperity that may not 
be equal to what we expect in Aus- 
tralia, but it is a far cry from the situ- 
ation in the early 1960s under the 
Sukarno regime. 

The Indonesians have been faced 
with a massive task of developing a 
nationalism, a unity of purpose and a 
oneness and I believe that they have 
achieved that. Yes, they have made 
mistakes, just as we have made mis- 
takes, but for journalists who pursue a 
negative approach to constantly make 
out that Indonesia is a threat and that 
we ought to watch our backs and our 
northern borders does little for inter- 
national relations. As I said, I under- 
stand the problems of some 
Indonesians who feel that Australia is 
different, just as I understand the atti- 
tude of Australians who believe that 
Indonesia is different. 

Yes, there are differences. We need 
to understand those differences but we 
need to expand upon the similarities. 
If ever there were a need right now it 
would be for journalists to go to each 
other’s countries, to sit down and 
learn about each other and to write 
the facts. I urge those in the journal- 
istic profession to think through the 
future for our countries. I ask them to 
take on board the comment that the 
Foreign Minister of Indonesia, Ali 
Alatas, made while he was in Aus- 
tralia. He said that a bit of vinegar 
should not ruin the whole bowl of 
milk. 


Whilst there has been a problem in 
the past, I believe that it is like that 
bit of vinegar; but the future relation- 
ships between our countries are the 
bowl of milk. We ought not to let the 
past ruin the future. I ask journalists 
to take upon themselves a special 
responsibility to promote the positive 
aspects, to examine the negative 
aspects, to present the truth and to 
ensure that they present what I 
believe is necessary to develop a closer 
relationship between our countries. If 
this is to happen I feel that the South 
Pacific, linked with South-East Asia, 
will enter a new era of peace, stability 
and development.... 


People’s Republic of 
China: DIFF scheme 


From Hansard for May 29 


Senator Hill: My question is directed 
to the Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and Trade. Is it a fact that contracts 
worth millions of dollars with the 
People’s Republic of China are being 
held up because the Government has 
allocated insufficient funds to the 
Development Import Finance Facility 
(DIFF) scheme? Is it a fact that the 
Australian International Development 
Assistance Bureau has told Australian 
companies that no new offers under 
the DIFF scheme can be made until 
the 1990-91 financial year? Is the 
minister aware that this is creating 
enormous problems for Australian 
companies which have responded to 
the Government’s exhortations to 
develop overseas markets? Is the min- 
ister further aware that there is con- 
siderable disenchantment on the part 
of the Chinese who, after signing con- 
tracts subject to DIFF finance with 
Australian companies, are being asked 
to wait 12 months or more before the 
contracts can be further progressed? 
In view of the obvious benefits to our 
consistently disastrous balance of pay- 
ments, will the minister take steps 
immediately to ensure that DIFF has 
enough funds to support Australian 
companies which have secured export 
contracts? 


Senator Gareth Evans: I would cer- 
tainly like to ensure that enough 
funds were available under the DIFF 
scheme, not only to support all poss- 
ible and conceivable contracts that 
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might satisfy its criteria to China but 
also, indeed, to elsewhere. But, as 
Senator Hill and the Opposition ought 
to be aware, in these circumstances 
one has to balance the advantages that 
flow to the external-trade account 
from contracts of this kind against the 
fiscal downside that is involved in an 
ever-expanding contribution to the 
DIFF component of the aid budget. 
That has got further problems in an 
environment where it is difficult to 
keep the aid budget growing at the 
level at which we would want it to 
grow in terms of aid policy generally, 
quite apart from the commercial spin- 
offs that are involved. 

Having said that, my understanding 
of the present situation so far as Chi- 
nese contracts are concerned is that 
all existing DIFF commitments will 
be able to be satisfied in the forth- 
coming financial year; that is to say, 
contracts in respect of which formal 
offers have been made and in respect 
of which contracts either have been 
formally signed or are about to be, 
pursuant to those formal offers. It 
may be, depending on the budgetary 
outcome, that any new formal offers 
that are made this financial year, 
1989-90, and are subject to new con- 
tracts being entered into during the 
course of financial year 1989-90, 
might not be able to be the subject of 
draw-down from the Government 
Treasury until financial year 1990-91. 
But we are talking about contracts 
that have yet to be entered into, 
rather than those that are already, as 
it were, at the stage of about to be 
implemented. 

More generally, there have been 
claims that Australia is missing out on 
commercial opportunities in China. 
But those claims ignore the reality of 
Australia’s trade with China and the 
very considerable effort that the Gov- 
ernment has been investing in pro- 
moting trade and two-way investment 
between the two countries. Two-way 
trade between Australia and China 
has grown substantially from $720 
million in 1983 to $1.9 billion in 
1988. Obviously regular high-level 
visits by leaders and ministers of both 
countries have helped to advance 
commercial interests as well as the 
political and multilateral ones. 
Government-to-government consulta- 


tive arrangements have been estab- 
lished in a number of specific sectors, 
including wool, iron and steel, non- 
ferrous metals, coal, transport and 
communications, machinery and elec- 
tronics products. We have of course 
got major Chinese investments in two 
very large resource-based projects in 
Australia, the Channar iron-ore mine 
and the Portland aluminium smelter, 
while a range of Australian companies 
has been establishing joint ventures in 
China to gain a foothold into the Chi- 
nese market and to operate as a plat- 
form for export to third countries. 

Current events in China notwith- 
standing, the Government will con- 
tinue its efforts to enhance trade 
relations with China and to help the 
Australian private sector identify 
opportunities in China. We will con- 
tinue to support financially, as best we 
can, through the DIFF program such 
commercial exercises in terms of con- 
tracting for major development- 
oriented tenders. But necessarily the 
extent to which that support is avail- 
able will have to depend on budgetary 
considerations, as those opposite will 
find out if they ever, God help the 
country, get the chance to try to apply 
these principles in practice. It is very 
easy to make promise after promise 
for sector after sector, commercial or 
otherwise, about what they will do by 
way of funding these intrinsically 
desirable, wholesome and admirable 
objectives. But they cannot do that 
while they are simultaneously claim- 
ing that very large sums ought to be 
chopped from the Commonwealth 
Budget. ... 


Tropical timber 
organisations 


From Hansard of May 30 


Senator Aulich: I have a mini- 
question for the Minister for the Min- 
ister for Resources. ... I refer the 
minister to reports of the recent meet- 
ing of the International Tropical Tim- 
ber Organisation (ITTO). Did 
Australia participate in this meeting? 
If so, what was the nature of our 
participation? 


Senator Cook: We did participate in 
the meeting. it was held on the Ivory 
Coast last week. The ITTO has been 
going for about three years. Forty- 
three countries — some of them pro- 
ducers, some of them consumers — 
are members of the ITTO. Australia 
has been a member since February 
1988. The ITTO council met last 
week. A representative of my depart- 
ment represented Australia at the 
meeting. With the concurrence of the 
Malaysian Government, the ITTO 
council undertook to make a study in 
Sarawak of rainforest-cutting practices 
and what conservation and human- 
rights issues needed to be considered 
in the context of what is going on in 
Sarawak at present. The study team 
consists of Bolivia, the Ivory Coast 
and Indonesia, representing the pro- 
ducers, and Japan, the United States 
and a Nordic country — probably 
Norway or Sweden — representing 
the consumers. On the non- 
government-organisation side environ- 
mental organisations will choose 
someone from the United Kingdom 
and someone in the timber trade from 
Denmark. 

The study will assess the sustainable 
utilisation of tropical timbers in 
rainforest areas and conservation and 
environmental measures that are 
necessary. It will focus on human- 
rights concerns of the local indigen- 
ous people, including the Penan 
people, about whom there has been 
some publicity in Australia recently. 
An Australian doctor, Alf Leslie, who 
is the former head of forestry at the 
Food and Agriculture Organisation 
headquarters in Rome, will lead the 
forestry component of the study. Aus- 
tralia will make a $US50 000 contri- 
bution to the cost of completing the 
study. 

I note that the World Wildlife 
Fund, in acknowledging what the 
ITTO had done, in a press release last 
Thursday, said that this was “a key 
victory” in the battle to save the 
world’s remaining tropical rainforest. 
It went on to describe the initiative I 
have outlined to the Senate. It con- 
cluded its press release with these 
words: “It is pleasing to see that the 
Australian Government delegation has 
played its part in the support of these 
developments.” 
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The following subjects were dealt 
with in March. (R) indicates the 
House of Representatives and (S) the 


Senate. 


2.5.89 
2.5.89 


3.5.89 


5.5.89 


9.5.89 


Anzus Treaty (R) 

Australian-Soviet agreement 
on fishing (S) 

Goodman Fielder Wattie: 
takeover (S) 

Soviet Union free-trade 
zones (S) 

Speech to United Nations (R) 

Exports (R) 

Wood imports (R) 

Mrs Winnie Mandela (R) 

Jordan: foreign debt :(R) 

Exports of horticultural 
products (R) 

International program for 
the development of com- 
munications (R) 

South Africa: visa and 
immigrationapplications 
(R) 

Antarctica (S) 

US agricultural export sub- 
sidies (S) 

US export-enhancement 
program (S) 

Immigration: recognition of 
overseas qualifications (R) 

Afghanistan: aid (R) 

New Caledonia: assassin- 
ation of Jean-Marie 
Tjibaou (S) 

Agricultural machinery 
manufacturing industries 
(R) 

International trade (S) 

Korean beef market (R) 

Exports of manufactured 
goods (S) 


10.5.89 


11.5.89 
23.5.89 


24.5.89 


25.5.89 


26.5.89 


Economic policies (S) 

Wheat (S) 

Foreign debt and foreign 
ownership (S) 

Science and Technology 
policy:agricultural 
research (R) 

Telecommunications equip- 
ment industry (S) 

Wool exports (R) 

Foreign investment (R) 

China (R) and (S) 

Sri Lanka (R) 

Uranium mining (R) 

Australian dollar (S) 

Current-account deficit (S) 

Importation of used cars (S) 

North Pacific military exer- 
cise (S) 

Sarawak (S) 

Indonesia: Mr David 
Blenkinsop (S) 

International agreements 
implemented by Federal 
legislation (S) 

United States journalists: 
visits to Australia (S) 

Cambodia: Khmer Rouge 
(S) 

Parliamentary review of 
treaties (S) 

Panama (S) 

Imported food: contami- 
nation levels (S) 

Israel (S) 

Mr Malcolm Fraser (R) 

Sugar (R) 

Immigration policy (R) 

International Energy 
Agency: review of 
Australia’s energy policies 


(S) 


29.5.89 


30.5.89 


31.5.89 


Wheat sales to the United 
States of America (S) 

Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics: arms 
reductions (S) 

Commander of 
Multinational Forces: 
Sinai (S) 

Moody’s Investors Services 
Inc (R) 

Uranium mining (R) 

International Labour 
Organisation conventions 
(R) 

Wheat (R) 

Treasurer: visit to the Sov- 
iet Union: (S) 

Wheat sales to the United 
States of America (S) 

Migrant tradespersons (R) 

United Nations Children’s 
Fund (R) 

Intermediate-range ballistic 
missiles: India (S) 

Indonesia (S) 

Wheat prices (S) 

Industrial relations in the 
Pacific region (R) 

Airline flights from United 
States to Australia (R) 

International air-freight 
operators (R) 

Entry visas for Libyan 
officials (R) 

Uranium (S) 

Iron-ore industry (S) 

Wheat prices (S) 


The full text of all parliamentary 
questions may be obtained from the 
Hansard Office, Parliament House, 
Canberra, ACT, 2600. 
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Political situation 
in China 


Statement made by the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and Trade, Senator Gareth 
Evans, on May 22. 


The current unrest and demon- 
strations calling for accelerated politi- 
cal reform in China are obviously 
being closely monitored by the Gov- 
ernment. We are maintaining close 
and frequent contact with our diplo- 
matic and consular posts in Beijing 
and Shanghai. 

The situation in Beijing at present 
is confused and the outcome unclear. 
The Government announced the 
imposition of martial law in central 
Beijing on May 20. Huge crowds 
remain in the city, but to date there 
have been no major clashes between 
the troops and the demonstrators or 
their supporters. 

In monitoring developments, we 
are, as always, mindful of the safety 
and security of Australians working in 
and visiting China. Our posts have 
advised that there is no threat to the 
safety of Australian citizens in China, 
but Australian citizens in Beijing are 
being advised by the Australian 
Embassy to stay close to their hotels 
or residences and, in particular, to 
avoid the central Beijing area where 
the demonstrations are concentrated. 

My department has issued advice to 
intending travellers to China stating 
that, in view of recent events, it is 
recommended that travellers to Bei- 
jing should consider postponing their 
visits until the situation becomes 
clearer. It has also warned of possible 
disruption to travel in other major 
cities. 

While the resolution of the current 
crisis is obviously a matter for the 
Chinese Government, it is the Aus- 
tralian Government’s strong hope that 
it can be resolved without violence 
and with respect for fundamental 
human rights. In this regard, I note 
the assurances issued by the Chinese 
authorities, when announcing the 
decision to mobilise troops, that puni- 
tive action would not be taken against 
the students and that dialogue would 
continue between the Government 
and students, including the hunger 
strikers, and other groups to address 
their concerns. 


I am sure that all Australians would 
hope that the serious situation which 
confronts the Government and the 
people of China can be resolved in a 
manner which will not jeopardise the 
significant achievements of the 
People’s Republic of China during the 
last decade, founded on the policies of 
openness and reform. 

These policies have facilitated the 
rapid expansion and positive develop- 
ment of Australia-China relations in 
recent years. Our desire to see this 
pattern of growth sustained gives 
emphasis to our interest in seeing an 
early and peaceful resolution to the 
current difficult situation. 


Fraudulent election 
in Panama 


Statement made by the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and Trade, Senator Gareth 
Evans, on May 16. 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs and 
Trade, Senator Gareth Evans, 
expressed concern today about the 
escalation of violence in Panama in 
the aftermath of the fraudulent Presi- 
dential elections. 

He said the elections of May 7 were 
widely regarded as a referendum on 
the control of Panama’s political pro- 
cess by General Noriega, chief of the 
Panamanian armed forces. Before the 
poll the Australian Government had 
indicated that free and fair elections 
were an essential prerequisite for tack- 
ling Panama’s serious political and 
economic problems. 

“The concerns expressed before the 
election by the Australian Govern- 
ment, the international community 
and a large number of the 
Panamanian people about the legit- 
imacy of the election process have 
been well justified,” Senator Evans 
said. 

“Although the official results were 
not released and despite evidence of 
fraud and malpractice on a wide scale, 
the opposition candidate Mr 
Guillermo Endara was estimated by 
exit polls and scrutineer reports to 
have received more than two-thirds of 
the votes cast. The subsequent annul- 
ment of the election by the 
Panamanian Electoral Tribunal has 
been widely interpreted as yet another 


step by the Noriega-dominated regime 
to deny the Panamanian people their 
basic democratic right to elect a Presi- 
dent of their choice.” 

Senator Evans said he was particu- 
larly disturbed about reports of viol- 
ence and intimidation directed at 
church and opposition groups which 
had displayed their discontent over 
the recent developments. The prob- 
lems in Panama could only be satis- 
factorily resolved by the Panamanian 
people using accepted democratic and 
constitutional means. 

The Australian Government 
strongly supported the calls coming 
from regional Latin American govern- 
ments, the United States and many 
other countries around the world for 
General Noriega to respect the will of 
the people and stand aside. 

He hoped that all those parties 
interested in a genuine and long- 
lasting solution to the Panamanian 
problem would support the efforts of 
the Panamanian people to achieve 
that objective. 


An appeal for peace 
in Lebanon 


Statement made by the Prime 
Minister, Mr Bob Hawke, on 
May 12. 


In recent weeks the tragic situation in 
Lebanon has deteriorated again, with 
renewed fighting and accompanying 
injuries and deaths of Lebanese 
people, including many civilians. 

Australia’s Lebanese community has 
naturally been gravely concerned 
about this situation and I have in 
recent days met with representatives 
of the community, both Christian and 
Muslim. Community and religious 
leaders have given me at first hand 
their views on the tragedy, and I have 
taken the opportunity to outline the 
Government’s position. 

After 14 years of fighting in Leb- 
anon it is clear that violence does not 
provide an answer to the country’s 
problems; it has failed totally to 
resolve the basic issues at stake and 
cannot be expected now to bring the 
confrontation to a conclusion. The 
human cost of the violence has been 
immeasurable and it is clear that only 
compromise, accommodation and 
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peaceful political reform can now 
bring the fighting to an end. 

Eventually, Lebanon must return to 
a situation where it fully exercises its 
sovereignty within its own borders and 
becomes again, as it used to be, a 
haven for people of all confessions 
and beliefs, where all communities 
have reasonable access to political life 
and the fruits of economic prosperity. 

For such a goal to be achieved it is 
essential that violence be rejected by 
all groups within Lebanon and that 
Lebanon’s neighbours play a part in 
advancing, not spoiling, the process of 
reconciliation. This will require the 
withdrawal of the Syrian and Israeli 
forces. 

Until that happens it is essential 
that foreign forces in Lebanon should 
not act as participants in the fighting 
or as instigators of new phases of con- 
flict. Nothing excuses the unleashing 
of mass violence and carnage in the 
name of pacification as practised by 
Syrian forces in recent weeks. Those 
actions will not bring Lebanese to the 
conference table but only entrench 
the more extreme elements on both 
sides who have an interest in the final 
breakdown of all vestiges of the Leb- 
anese State. 

My appeal is to Lebanon’s leaders 
and, especially, to the ordinary Leban- 
ese, those who have taken shelter in 
recent weeks from all this madness in 
cellars and shelters; those whose voice 
is silent. My appeal, too, is to the 
Arab League leaders who have tried 
in recent weeks to find some way to 
call a halt to this killing, to continue 
and redouble their efforts. I have 
already conveyed to the Arab League, 
via the Algerian Ambassador in 
Canberra, Australia’s wish to do any- 
thing we can to help its attempts to 
find a basis for a ceasefire and 
negotiations. 

I will also appeal to the United 
Nations Secretary-General to keep in 
touch with Arab efforts and lend sup- 
port to a resolution of the immediate 
and fundamental causes of the conflict. 

My final appeal is to Syria to show 
restraint and ensure that its forces, for 
as long as they remain, desist from 
destructive action against population 
centres. 

I will be visiting a number of Euro- 
pean countries and the United States 
in June and will use any opportunities 
that arise to help advance inter- 
national moves towards peace in 
Lebanon. 

In further response to the situation 
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in Lebanon and to the representations 
made to the Government by Lebanese 
community groups, the Government 
has also decided to provide a substan- 
tial increase in humanitarian aid to 
Lebanon. 

A total amount of $500 000 will be 
provided to the International Com- 
mittee of the Red Cross and to the 
United Nations for work they are cur- 
rently doing to assist those Lebanese 
who are worst affected by the ongoing 
strife and bloodshed. This money will, 
of course, be allocated regardless of 
any religious or factional boundaries. 

The Government will communicate 
to the International Committee of the 
Red Cross and the United Nations the 
views of the Australian Lebanese 
community on how the money might 
best be spent. 


Global aeronautical 
communications net 


Statement made by the 
Minister for 
Telecommunications and 
Aviation Support, Mrs Ros 
Kelly, on May 31. 


The Minister for Telecommunications 
and Aviation Support, Mrs Ros Kelly, 
today announced that OTC Ltd was 
to be a partner in a global aeronaut- 
ical communications service to 
become available late next year. 

A multilateral agreement to estab- 
lish the service was signed in 
Montreal, Canada, today by OTC, 
France Telecom, Teleglobe Canada 
and SITA. 

OTC, France Telecom and 
Teleglobe Canada are all established 
international telecommunications 
companies and satellite-earth-station 
operators; SITA is a telecommuni- 
cations and information management 
services cooperative owned by more 
than 330 airlines in 180 countries. 

Mrs Kelly said the partners would 
set up a global network of six ground 
earth stations, two each in Western 
Australia, Canada and France. These 
would provide access between aircraft, 
public telephone networks and SITA’s 
data-communications network. 

The network would use satellites 
operated by the International Mari- 


time Satellite Organisation, 
INMARSAT. 

“OTC will invest some $31 million 
building two ground earth stations at 
its Perth International Telecommuni- 
cations Centre at Gnangara in West- 
ern Australia,” she said. 

“The 18-metre-diameter antennas 
will be designed and built in Australia 
and use radio-astronomy technologies 
developed for the Australia Telescope. 

“The antennas will receive and 
transmit aeronautical information 
through INMARSAT satellites in 
equatorial orbits over the Indian and 
Pacific Oceans.” 

Passengers aboard aircraft using 
Aeronautical Mobile Satellite Services 
(AMSS) would have available tele- 
phone and data links to anywhere in 
the world. They would be able to 
make secure, high-quality direct-dial 
calls, without assistance from airline 
staff. Payment would be by credit 
card. 

Depending upon equipment fitted 
by the airlines, passengers also might 
be able to send or receive fax messages. 

In addition, the network would pro- 
vide at all times to an aircraft’s cap- 
tain a top-priority 
voice-communications channel for 
safety purposes. 

Aircraft using AMSS would send 
voice or data transmissions direct to 
INMARSAT satellites, which would 
transmit them to the network of earth 
stations, which would then send them 
to their destinations throughout the 
world. 

AMSS could allow more precise 
control of aircraft in the world’s 
increasingly busy airlanes. 

If introduced, an Automatic Depen- 
dent Surveillance (ADS) facility would 
send continuous short data bursts 
from the aircraft to air-traffic control- 
lers, giving precise, real-time infor- 
mation on latitude, longitude and 
altitude. 


Other AMSS service possibilities 
included: 


Weather reporting from aircraft to 
meteorological stations around the 
world; 

Automated access for flight-deck crew 
to ground facilities such as flight 
planning, surface weather and 
notices to airmen; and 

The opportunity for airlines to offer 
customers a new range of in-flight 
services, such as reservations. 


Mrs Kelly said the partners 
expected most of the world’s airlines 
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would become users of the systems 
and that it would be widely used in 
business and private aircraft. 


Australia, Indonesia 
agree on fisheries 


Statement made by the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and Trade, Senator Gareth 
Evans, on May 1. 


The Australian Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth 
Evans, announced today new arrange- 
ments agreed by Australian and 
Indonesian officials, which will help 
overcome problems with the illegal 
incursion of Indonesian fishing vessels 
in Australian waters. 

The talks in Jakarta produced 
agreement on: 


Practical guidelines for the effective 
implementation of the Memor- 
andum of Understanding on tra- 
ditional Indonesian fishing, with the 
Indonesian Government to inform 
Indonesian traditional fishermen of 
the contents of the new guidelines 
and discourage actions which could 
result in breaches of the MOU; 

Access for traditional Indonesian 
fishermen to an expanded area 
between the islands and reefs in the 
Ashmore/Cartier region to which 
they have previously had access; 

Cooperative action to develop alterna- 
tive income-producing activities for 
fishermen in eastern Indonesian 
provinces, including those engaged 
in illegal fishing off the coast of 
north-west Australia; 

Exchange of information between the 
two countries on fish stocks and 
wildlife species, to help ensure that 
stocks are not over-fished; and 

Further consideration by officials of 
the benefits of negotiating a 
reciprocal fishing agreement. 


Senator Evans said Australia would 
continue to rigorously police its mari- 
time boundaries. It was hoped, how- 
ever, that the strategy agreed in 
Jakarta, designed to attack the prob- 
lems at their source, would greatly 
improve the operation of the MOU, as 
well as reducing the frequency of 
other incursions and arrests. 

“This is just the sort of practical 
approach needed to underpin one of 


Australia’s most important bilateral 
relationships,” he said. 

“There have been a number of 
positive recent developments in our 
relations with Indonesia, but positive 
atmospherics need to be given ballast 
by the sort of practical working 
arrangements agreed to in Jakarta.” 


The text of a joint press statement 
agreed between the Australian and 
Indonesian delegations follows: 


Indonesian and Australian officials 
meeting in Jakarta on April 28 and 29 
produced practical guidelines for the 
effective implementation of the 1974 
Memorandum of Understanding on 
traditional Indonesian fishing. They 
also discussed activities of Indonesian 
fishermen elsewhere in the Australian 
Fishing Zone. It was agreed that both 
countries would cooperate to develop 
alternative income-producing activities 
in Indonesian eastern provinces for 
Indonesian fishermen. 

Officials also agreed to consider the 
benefits of negotiating a reciprocal 
fisheries agreement between the two 
countries to provide reciprocal access 
to each other’s fishing zone. 

Officials agreed that arrangements 
should be put in place for discussion 
of fisheries issues and for continuing 
exchanges of information concerning 
fishing activity and species of interest 
to both countries. 

Both countries acknowledged the 
desirability of establishing practical 
arrangements for control of activity in 
the MOU area while preserving the 
interests of Indonesian traditional 
fishermen. 

Under the practical guidelines for 
Indonesian traditional fishermen oper- 
ating in the MOU area adopted at this 
meeting, Australia undertook to pro- 
vide access for traditional fishermen 
to an expanded area between the 
islands and reefs to which traditional 
fishermen have previously had access. 
This will provide additional opportun- 
ities for traditional fishermen while 
making clear and practical arrange- 
ments in the area. 

Indonesia agreed that it would take 
steps to inform Indonesian traditional 
fishermen of the contents of the 
guidelines and discourage action 
which could result in breaches of the 
MOU. 

The Australian side explained the 
developments which had led to the 
establishment of the Ashmore Reef 
National Nature Reserve to protect 


the unique ecosystem where stocks 
had been seriously depleted and 
wildlife disrupted. Indonesian officials 
acknowledged the Australian expla- 
nation and the need to impose certain 
conservation measures in the reserve. 
The situation in the reserve would be 
kept under review and Indonesia 
would be consulted on the draft man- 
agement plan being developed for the 
reserve. Officials also discussed 
arrangements to formalise and extend 
exchanges of information on shared 
species of wildlife. 

It was recognised that closer contact 
on fisheries issues could be a further 
area for the establishment of substan- 
tive relationships between the two 
countries. If this led to the conclusion 
of a reciprocal agreement on access to 
the Indonesian Exclusive Economic 
Zone and the Australian Fishing 
Zone, respectively, this could result in 
tangible and continuing benefits to 
both countries through utilisation of 
resources in their fishing zones. 

The meeting noted that exchanges 
on these matters had taken place in 
an atmosphere of cooperation and 
good-neighbourliness. The Indonesian 
side was led by Mr Nugroho 
Wisnumurti, director of Legal and 
Treaties Affairs, Department of 
Foreign Affairs, and the Australian 
side was led by Mr A. D. Brown, First 
Assistant Secretary, Legal and Consu- 
lar Division, Department of Foreign 
Affairs and Trade. 


Australia-Indonesia 
Institute 


Statement made by the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and Trade, Senator Gareth 
Evans, on May 12. 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs and 
Trade, Senator Gareth Evans, today 
announced the appointment of the 
chairman and members of the 
Australia-Indonesia Institute. 

The institute has been established 
to further develop people-to-people 
contact between the two countries. It 
will complement activities going on at 
a government-to-government level. 

Senator Evans announced the estab- 
lishment of the institute during the 
visit of the Indonesian Foreign Minis- 
ter, Mr Ali Alatas, in March. Mr 
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Alatas welcomed the decision and said 
that Indonesia would consider form- 
ing a counterpart organisation in 
Indonesia. 

Senator Evans said: “We are seeking 
by the establishment of the institute to 
give new depth, breadth and vigour to 
our relations with Indonesia. 

“The institute will have an import- 
ant role in promoting greater under- 
standing between the peoples of 
Indonesia and Australia, and particu- 
larly in strengthening the links 
between non-government sectors in 
both countries.” 

He expected the institute would be 
involved in: 


The teaching of English and the pro- 
motion of Australian culture in 
Indonesia and of Indonesian 
language and culture in Australia; 

Increasing commercial links between 
the Australian and Indonesian busi- 
ness communities; 

Cooperation in science and 
technology; 

Assistance in media exchanges; 

Sporting and cultural exchanges and 
training; and 

Strengthening institutional links 
between educational, scientific and 
cultural organisations. 


The institute’s budget will be finally 
settled in the overall Budget context, 
but at this stage it is envisaged that, in 
addition to start-up costs, it will have 
a sum of the order of $700 000 avail- 
able for programs in its first year. 
This compares with the $240 000 allo- 
cation for Australia-Indonesia cultural 
programs administered by the Depart- 
ment of Foreign Affairs and Trade in 
the current financial year. 

The institute comprises 12 mem- 
bers and a chairman drawn from a 
wide range of fields, including people 
with close links to Indonesia. 

The inaugural chairman is Mr 
Bruce Grant, author, former foreign 
correspondent, commentator and 
High Commissioner to India from 
1973 to 1976. His first book was the 
classic study Indonesia. 

Mr Grant has been the Victorian 
chairman of the Australian Bicenten- 
nial Authority, chairman of the Vic- 
torian Premier’s Literary Awards and 
president of the Melbourne Spoleto 
Festival. 

Senator Evans announced that the 
following people had been appointed 
members of the institute: 


Professor John Bloomfield, professor 
of human movement and rec- 
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reational studies at the University of 
Western Australia, former chairman 
of the Australian Institute of Sport. 

Mr Peter Church, president of the 
Australia Indonesia Business Coop- 
eration Council, solicitor, managing 
partner for South-East Asia of 
Freehill, Hollingdale and Page. 

Ms Beverley Dyke, managing director, 
MOJO corporate member of the 
Trade in Services Group, and active 
in businesswomen’s groups. 

Mr Alec Fong-Lim, Lord Mayor of 
Darwin since 1984, businessman, 
promoter of Northern Territory 
relations with eastern Indonesia. 

Ms Rebecca Gilling, actress, star of 
television series Return to Eden, 
which was phenomenally popular in 
Indonesia. 

Mr Trevor Kennedy, managing direc- 
tor of Consolidated Press Holdings 
Ltd, former editor of The Bulletin. 

Mr David Klingner, director, CRA 
Exploration, managing director of 
the joint-venture company PT 
Kaltim Prima Coal. 

Mr Michael Lightowler, Deputy Sec- 
retary, Department of Foreign 
Affairs and Trade. 

Professor Jamie Mackie, professor of 
political and social change, 
Research School of Pacific Studies, 
Australian National University. 

Mr Bill Morrison, Australian 
Ambassador to Indonesia, 1985-88, 
former Commonwealth Minister for 
External Territories and Defence. 

Mr John Schauble, journalist with The 
Age, Melbourne, group leader of the 
1988 Australia-Indonesia Youth 
Exchange Program. 

Dr Norma Sullivan, lecturer in soci- 
ology at the Institute of Catholic 
Education, author of several publi- 
cations on the role of women in 
Indonesian society. 


Senator Evans said the first meeting 
of the institute would be held on May 
31 in Canberra. 


Youth exchange 


Statement issued by the 
Australia-Indonesia Institute 
on May 31. 


Sixteen young Indonesians from 
southern Sumatra will visit the North- 
ern Territory later this year as part of 


a newly revitalised Australia-Indonesia 
Youth Exchange Program. 

In return 16 young Australians also 
will visit Indonesia. 

The visits are the first initiative 
announced by the Australia-Indonesia 
Institute, which held its inaugural 
meeting today in Parliament House in 
Canberra. 

The chairman of the institute, Mr 
Bruce Grant, said that in the past the 
Youth Exchange Program in Australia 
had focused on academic and intellec- 
tual pursuits in Sydney, Melbourne 
and Canberra. The institute would be 
looking at new areas of exchange such 
as sport, health, science and tech- 
nology, the environment and the arts. 

“It is most appropriate that the 
Northern Territory has been chosen 
as a first step in extending the scheme 
because of the work done there in 
developing people-to-people links,” 
Mr Grant said. “The institute is inter- 
ested in seeking new kinds of people- 
to-people contact and the decision to 
base this year’s program in the North- 
ern Territory reflects that.” 

Today’s inaugural meeting had 
been a most successful first step in a 
new approach to furthering the 
relationship between Australia and 
Indonesia. 

“The members of the institute 
showed today that their wide experi- 
ence and backgrounds will enable us 
to achieve the objective of promoting 
greater understanding between the 
people of the two countries,” Mr 
Grant said. 

He also said that at its next meeting 
in August the institute would be con- 
sidering further initiatives. It would 
place advertisements shortly through- 
out Australia asking interested organ- 
isations and associations for project 
ideas. 


Tuna agreement to 
benefit Australia 


Statement made by the 
Minister for Primary Industries 
and Energy, Mr John Kerin, 
on May 18. 


Australia’s tuna-fishing industry will 
profit substantially from Japanese 
longlining expertise as the result of an 
agreement completed in Canberra 
yesterday. 
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The agreement, signed on behalf of 
the Commonwealth by the Minister 
for Primary Industries and Energy, 
Mr John Kerin, authorises an Aus- 
tralian company, Australia Japan 
Tuna Pty Ltd, to lease and catch up 
to 12.5 per cent of this season’s Aus- 
tralian quota of southern bluefin tuna. 

One of the major goals of the pro- 
ject is to enable Australia to improve 
the quality of fish taken and to reap 
the rewards of higher prices in the 
Japanese sashimi market. 

“The southern bluefin tuna (SBT) 
industry is facing its greatest chal- 
lenge since fishing for SBT began in 
Australia in the late 1940s,” Mr Kerin 
said. 

“The introduction of global quotas 
for the industry has forced the Aus- 
tralian fleet to reduce the amount of 
fish it can harvest by over 70 per cent 
since the peak of 1982. It cannot be 
assumed that the next round of quota 
negotiations will not see further global 
cuts based on what are still gloomy 
scientific predictions. 

“The future of the Australian 
industry will depend on how well it 
adjusts to the fragile nature of the 
SBT resource — not only to reduced 
fishing levels but in the composition 
of its catch. The wrong decisions now 
about how much fishing effort the 
resource can sustain, in what form, 
and whether the emphasis should be 
on adult or juvenile fish could have 
very dramatic effects on the long-term 
viability of the Australian industry.” 

The agreement will permit Japan- 
ese longline vessels operating under a 
joint-venture arrangement with Aus- 
tralian tuna-boat owners to lease and 
catch up to 793 tonnes of Australian 
SBT quota subject to strict operating 
conditions. These control the areas in 
which the vessels may fish, reporting 
of the catch and amounts of catch and 
by-catch permitted. 

“An important consideration in 
reaching this point has been the need 
to ensure that tangible benefits will 
accrue not only to partners in the 
venture but to Australia as a whole,” 
Mr Kerin said. “The joint-venture 
parties have agreed to include pro- 
visions relating to the transfer of tech- 
nology, access to market data and an 
assessment of the costs associated with 
longlining. In practical terms the 
agreement provides for training in 
Japanese longline techniques and 
opportunities will exist for Australians 
to gain first-hand experience on Jap- 
anese vessels. 


“In promoting ventures of this type 
the Australian industry is demonstrat- 
ing a maturity which quite frankly 
would have been beyond it a few 
years ago. The industry is to be con- 
gratulated for its efforts.” 


Industrial agreement 
with the Netherlands 


Statement made by the 
Minister for Industry, 
Technology and Commerce, 
Senator John Button, on 
May 24. 


The Australian and the Netherlands 
Governments today signed an arrange- 
ment for closer cooperation and 
exchange of information between the 
two countries in the areas of industry 
and technology development. 

The Arrangement for Industrial and 
Technological Cooperation was signed 
in Canberra by the Minister of Econ- 
omic Affairs of the Netherlands, Dr 
R. W. de Korte, and Australia’s Minis- 
ter for Industry, Technology and 
Commence, Senator John Button. 

Senator Button said the arrange- 
ment would be mutually advantageous 
for the two countries which were both 
advanced industrial nations with 
similar-sized economies. 

“The strategic location of the 
Netherlands in Europe has resulted in 
a number of Australian firms 
establishing facilities in Holland and 
we expect more will do so as Europe 
moves towards economic unity in 
1992,” Senator Button said. 

“At the same time, we are encour- 
aging Dutch firms to view Australia as 
a strategic base for the Asia-Pacific 
market.” 

Industrial research and development 
cooperation was high priority under 
the arrangement and both countries 
would be exploring opportunities for 
closer links between their strategic 
research programs. 

“This arrangement should be seen 
in the context of an overall thrust to 
build mutually beneficial links to indi- 
vidual countries and with the Euro- 
pean Communities’ major strategic 
research programs,” Senator Button 
said. 

Under the arrangement, the two 
Governments undertake to strengthen 


industrial and technological cooper- 
ation with the following areas ident- 
ified as being of mutual interest: 


Exchange of policy and other relevant 
information. 

Organisation of joint seminars in the 
field of industrial research, develop- 
ment and production, including, 
but not limited to, the areas of 
information technology, new 
materials, biotechnology and 
environmental technology. 

Exploration of opportunities to 
expand existing cooperation among 
industries and research institutions 
in areas including, but not limited 
to, advanced manufacturing tech- 
nology, electronics, chemicals, 
pharmaceuticals, port management, 
and food-processing and packaging. 

Exploration of opportunities for 
establishing joint projects between 
companies and research institutions 
in the two countries. 

Active promotion of closer linkages 
between the Australian and Nether- 
lands strategic research programs 


Senator Button said it was a 
pleasure to have Dr de Korte as a 
guest in Australia and that he would 
be having further talks with him on 
the state of industrial research and 
development in both countries. 

Australia’s Department of Industry, 
Technology and Commerce and the 
Ministry of Economic Affairs of the 
Netherlands will coordinate the 
implementation of the arrangement. 


Conduct of companies 
in South Africa 


Statement made by the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and Trade, Senator Gareth 
Evans, on May 31. 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs and 
Trade, Senator Gareth Evans, today 
welcomed the publication of the sec- 
ond report of the administrator of the 
Code of Conduct for Australian Com- 
panies with Interests in South Africa. 
The Administrator, the former Com- 
missioner of Trade Practices Mr Ron 
Bannerman, presented his report to 
Senator Evans on May 18 and it was 
tabled in Parliament today. 

The Code of Conduct was intro- 
duced by the Government in 1985 
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after consultations with Australian 
business groups and the trade unions. 
Its purpose is to ensure that Aus- 
tralian companies operating in South 
Africa conform to its voluntary pro- 
visions of applying fair and non-racist 
employment practices in the 
workplace and taking action to assist 
the welfare of employees. 

Senator Evans said he was pleased 
that Mr Bannerman was able to report 
that Australian companies were meet- 
ing the standards of the code and that 
they might be expected to continue to 
do so, though he noted that the Aus- 
tralian commercial presence in South 
Africa was small and declining. 

The Government would now study 
Mr Bannerman’s report in closer 
detail. It not only reported on the 
compliance of the companies but pro- 
vided detailed background on the situ- 
ation in which the code operated, and 
raised for the Government’s consider- 
ation whether the extent of Australia’s 
commercial presence warranted the 
continued role of an administrator to 
monitor the code. 

Senator Evans also paid tribute to 
Mr Bannerman’s work as the first 
administrator of the code, to which he 
had brought the highest standards of 
independence, thoroughness, and per- 
sonal commitment. 

Copies of Mr Bannerman’s report 
are available from Public Affairs 
Branch, Department of Foreign 
Affairs and Trade; telephone (062) 
612887. 


Testing of beef 
to be reduced 


Statement made by the 
Minister for Primary Industries 
and Energy, Mr John Kerin, 
on May 5. 


Lot testing of beef for organochlorine 
(OC) pesticide residues would be sig- 
nificantly reduced next month, the 
Minister for Primary Industries and 
Energy, Mr John Kerin, said today. 

A new scheme, to be administered 
by the Australian Quarantine and 
Inspection Service (AQIS), will be 
directed at about 4000 beef properties 
nationally. All other beef properties 
— about 135 000 — would revert to 
testing under the National Residue 
Survey. 
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“The reduction in testing signals 
that the program introduced by AQIS 
in May 1987 has met all its objec- 
tives,” Mr Kerin said. 

“Introduction of the intensified test- 
ing program followed detection of 
organochlorine residues in meat in 
the United States. These detections 
seriously threatened the continued 
access of Australian meat to overseas 
markets.” 

The intensified testing program had 
successfully screened all export meat, 
while testing and screening individual 
properties. 

“All overseas market access has 
been maintained, and no violation has 
been detected in Australian meat by 
overseas authorities since November 
1987,” he said. “Almost 800 000 indi- 
vidual samples have been tested from 
beef properties throughout Australia.” 

The decision to confine future test- 
ing to “risk” properties had been 
made by the Australian Meat and 
Livestock Industry Policy Council on 
the recommendation of a technical 
committee of the Standing Committee 
on Agriculture. 

The properties marked for the new 
scheme have been identified by the 
various State animal-health authorities 
using information from the intensified 
residue-testing program. 


Tropical forests 
initiative 


Statement made by the 
Minister for Resources, 
Senator Peter Cook, on 
May 11. 


The Minister for Resources, Senator 
Peter Cook, chaired a meeting today 
with conservation, union and timber- 
industry representatives called to dis- 
cuss possible Australian initiatives 
towards solving problems caused by 
deforestation in tropical countries. 

The meeting was designed to begin 
the process of developing a strategy by 
which Australian expertise can be 
offered to help tropical countries 
tackle the problem. 

At the meeting were Mr Rick 
Humphries (representing the Aus- 
tralian Conservation Foundation), Mr 
Bob Richardson (Australian Council 


of Trade Unions), Mr Gavin Hillier 
(Timber Workers’ Union) and Dr Rob 
Bain (National Association of Forest 
Industries). 

Also present were representatives of 
the Minister for the Arts, Sport, the 
Environment, Tourism and Terri- 
tories, Senator Richardson. 

Senator Cook next plans to discuss 
the issue with representatives of State 
Governments which, as managers of 
Australia’s forests, have the capacity to 
play an important part in the process. 
He said he had already raised the 
matter with State representatives at 
the Australian Forestry Council meet- 
ing in Christchurch in March. 

“At my request, federal bodies with 
an interest in the tropical- 
deforestation issue have already met 
this week to examine current Aus- 
tralian and overseas activities in the 
area and to discuss ways in which we 
can develop our efforts over the next 
year,” he said. 

“This is a critical issue inter- 
nationally, in our own region and at 
home. I discussed it in February with 
the Indonesian Forestry Minister, Mr 
Harahup, and with a recent parlia- 
mentary delegation from Papua New 
Guinea. 

“A number of international organis- 
ations have already adopted or dis- 
cussed activities concerned with the 
deforestation problem. But there is 
clearly scope for a coherent and inte- 
grated international response. 

“Today’s meeting agreed to focus 
on developing a code of practice 
which could be promoted inter- 
nationally and bilaterally. 

“The Australian representative will 
be canvassing the idea at next week’s 
meeting of the International Tropical 
Timber Organisation at Abidjan (Ivory 
Coast). 

“The aim is to work out the possi- 
bilities of a detailed Australian pro- 
posal on a code before the next 
meeting of the ITTO in November. 

“I shall be consulting key interests 
on this in the meantime: the States, 
the ACTU, ACF, NAFI and others. 

“Another aspect of the problem dis- 
cussed today was the possibility of our 
helping internationally through our 
aid program. It was suggested that we 
could make available some of our own 
expertise in managing tropical forests. 

“Today’s meeting provided an 
extremely useful examination of ways 
Australia can help deal with a prob- 
lem which has now assumed global 
proportions.” 
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New tariff structure 
for sugar 


Statement made by the 
Minister for Primary Industries 
and Energy, Mr John Kerin, 
on May 12. 


The Minister for Primary Industries 
and Energy, Mr John Kerin, today 
announced a new tariff structure to 
apply to sugar imports after the 
removal of the sugar embargo on July 
l] this year. 

“I am pleased to announce that 
after a year of grandstanding and pol- 
itical opportunism — often by people 
who wouldn’t know sugar from salt — 
the new arrangements have been con- 
cluded,” Mr Kerin said. 

“The tariffs applying to both raw 
and refined sugar will be set at $115 
per tonne on July 1, 1989, phasing 
down to $70 per tonne on July 1, 
1992. 

“There will be an Industries Assist- 
ance Commission inquiry in 1991 into 
the long-term arrangements to apply 
from 1992. 

“These tariffs are broadly equiv- 
alent, at current world sugar prices, to 
the Government’s initial proposal of 
35 per cent phasing to 15 per cent. 

“However, the industry’s concerns 
have been met by the flat nature of 
the tariff, which will apply at all price 
levels. As a consequence, in percent- 
age terms, more assistance will be pro- 
vided at low world prices. The 
industry’s initial request would have 
provided much higher levels of assist- 
ance than that received by other 
industries, and so was unacceptable. 

“The formulation proposed by the 
Senate Standing Committee on Indus- 
try, Science and Technology would 
have created problems for Australia’s 
efforts to reform international agricul- 
tural trade. 

“It would also have led to signifi- 
cantly lower returns to the industry 
over the next year or two, which is 
ironic in the light of growers’ organis- 
ations support for those 
recommendations. 

“I am glad that the Opposition has 
decided that the time for 
grandstanding is over. I only wish it 
had taken that decision six months 
ago. 
“Instead of the industry having 
over 13 months to prepare for its new 
circumstances, as originally intended 


by the Government, it now has less 
than two months — but at least it can 
start.” 


French nuclear 
testing 


Statement made by the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and Trade, Senator Gareth 
Evans, on May 12. 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs and 
Trade, Senator Gareth Evans, today 
reiterated the Government’s strong 
opposition to the continued conduct 
by France of nuclear tests in the 
South Pacific. 

The Australian Seismological 
Centre detected a presumed under- 
ground nuclear explosion in French 
Polynesia at 1645 universal time on 
May 11. The blast had an estimated 
yield in the range of 10-40 kilotonnes. 

This is the first French nuclear test 
detected in 1989. The previous 
nuclear test, on November 30, 1988, 
had an estimated yield in the range of 
20-80 kilotonnes. 

Senator Evans said it was deeply 
disappointing that the French 
nuclear-test program continued in 
1989 in the face of the strong and 
widespread opposition of the States of 
the region. 


Statement made by the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and Trade, Senator Gareth 
Evans, on May 25. 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs and 
Trade, Senator Gareth Evans, reiter- 
ated today the Government’s strong 
opposition to the continued conduct 
by France of nuclear tests in the 
South Pacific. 

New Zealand authorities detected a 
presumed underground nuclear 
explosion in French Polynesia at 1759 
universal time on May 20. The blast 
had an estimated yield of up to 10 
kilotonnes. 

This is the second French nuclear 
test detected in 1989. The previous 
one, on May 11, had an estimated 
yield of 10-40 kilotonnes. 

Senator Evans said it was deeply 
disappointing that the French 
nuclear-test program continued in 


1989 in the face of the strong and 
widespread opposition of the states of 
the region. 


Aid for Occupied 
Territories 


Statement made by the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and Trade, Senator Gareth 
Evans, on May 31. 


Australia would provide $100 000 for 
the repair and refurbishment of three 
maternity units at the Augusta Vic- 
toria Hospital in Jerusalem, the Minis- 
ter for Foreign Affairs and Trade, 
Senator Gareth Evans, announced 
today. 

The Augusta Victoria is the major 
hospital for the 900 000 Arabs living 
in the West Bank, 360 000 of whom 
are refugees assisted by the United 
Nations Relief and Works Agency for 
Palestinian Refugees (UNRWA). The 
hospital is funded by UNRWA and 
the Lutheran World Service. 

“The hospital plays a vital role in 
the provision of health services for the 
Arabs in the West Bank,” Senator 
Evans said. 

The hospital is being upgraded to 
modern standards to cope with heavy 
demand for its services and to meet 
Israeli Government registration 
standards. 

Senator Evans said Australia’s con- 
tribution would be channelled 
through the Australian Lutheran 
World Service. 

Australian emergency assistance for 
the Occupied Territories forms part of 
the Government’s overseas aid pro- 
gram administered by the Australian 
International Development Assistance 
Bureau (AIDAB). 


Aid for agricultural 
training 


Statement made by the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and Trade, Senator Gareth 
Evans, on May 30. 


Australia would provide $500 000 for 
training linked to the development of 
new agricultural techniques in devel- 
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At the mid-term meeting of the Consultative Group on International Agricultural Research in Canberra on May 30: The chairman, Mr 
David Hopper, who is vice-president, policy, planning and research, of the World Bank, centre, with Mr Jim McWilliam, director of the 
Australian Centre for International Agricultural Research, left, and the Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans. 
Photograph by Barry le Lievre, OIB. 


oping countries, the Minister for New director a eco Fam scientists 
z ; wi eir 
ae ea ‘for ACIAR counterparts in developing countries 
Speaking at the 1989 mid-term to help solve those countries’ agricul- 


meeting of the Consultative Group on Statement made by the a problems. 
International Agricultural Research Minister for Foreign Affairs r Rothschild succeeds Dr Jim 


(CGIAR) in Canberra, Senator Evans McWilliam, the inaugural director of 
said the money would be used by the and Trade, Senator Gareth ACIAR. Senator Evans said Dr 


Crawford Trust* to provide short-term Evans, on May 10. McWilliam had achieved outstanding 
results during ACIAR’s first seven 
E years. The collaborative scientific 

The Minister for Foreign Affairs and research programs developed during 


training to help sustain Australian- 
supported agricultural research projects. 
Australia will contribute about $85 


million this financial year in overseas Trade, eee . Garet z a. n his term have been of considerable 
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informal association of governments, 
international organisations and private 
foundations that collectively support 


research for developing countries as 
part of Australia’s overseas- 
development assistance program. 


eee ee eee Dr Rothschild has had a dis- Aid for drought 
centres around the world (to which tinguished career in agricultural victims in Laos 


research, particularly as an applied 

entomologist studying control of 

insect pests in crops, for which he has Statement made by the 

an international reputation. He has Minister for Foreign Affairs 


had considerable experience in devel- and Trade, Senator Gareth 
oping countries. At present he is i 
Evans, on May 30. 


Australia donated $6.1 million this 
financial year). 
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and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans, 
announced today. 

Australia’s contribution follows an 
appeal by the Food and Agriculture 
Organisation for international assist- 
ance to help Laos overcome the 
drought-induced food shortages. 

“Almost 750 000 people in southern 
Laos are affected by food shortages 
because of erratic and insufficient 
monsoon rainfall,” Senator Evans said. 
“Rice production in these provinces 
has been reduced by two-thirds. 

“A drought in the north of the 
country has also contributed to a 
national rice-production shortfall of 
approximately 440 000 tonnes.” 

Australia’s contribution would be 
channelled through the World Food 
Program. 

Australian relief food aid to Laos 
forms part of the Government’s over- 
seas aid program administered by the 
Australian International Development 
Assistance Bureau (AIDAB). 


Aid for Bangladesh 
tornado victims 


Statement made by the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and Trade, Senator Gareth 
Evans, on May 23. 


Australia would provide an immediate 
grant of $270 000 for emergency 
assistance to the victims of a violent 
tornado that struck Bangladesh last 
month, the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth 
Evans, announced today. 

The tornado devastated Saturia 
Upazila, 90 km north-west of Dhaka, 
causing an estimated 1000 deaths and 
leaving thousands more homeless and 
vulnerable to the outbreak of disease. 

Senator Evans said Australia’s assist- 
ance would be allocated through three 
voluntary agencies as the most effec- 
tive way of reaching those in need 
with emergency assistance. 

Australian Freedom From Hunger 
Campaign would receive $160 000 to 
be channelled through two affiliated 
agencies in Bangladesh for the pro- 
vision of 400 houses. 

World Vision Australia would 
receive $85 000 for the provision of 
250 houses as well as emergency 
medical supplies, clothing and food. A 
further $25 000 would be provided to 


CARE Australia to help support an 
emergency feeding program for the 
tornado victims. 

Australia’s response to the tornado 
victims in Bangladesh is part of the 
Government’s humanitarian aid pro- 
gram managed by the Australian 
International Development Assistance 
Bureau (AIDAB). 


Anniversary gift 
to Red Cross 


Statement made by the Prime 
Minister, Mr Bob Hawke, on 
May 12. 


1989 is the 125th anniversary of the 
International Red Cross and Red 
Crescent movement and these organis- 
ations have taken this opportunity to 
appeal internationally for special 
humanitarian gestures to mark the 
occasion. 

Successive Australian Governments 
have given support to the Inter- 
national Committee of the Red Cross 
in its assistance to the victims of natu- 
ral and other disasters and tragedies 
throughout the world. 

My Government strongly supports 
the endeavours of the Red Cross and 
Red Crescent movement. In response 
to their current appeal, I am provid- 
ing them today, through Mr Alan 
McLean, the secretary-general of the 
Australian Red Cross Society, with a 
cheque for $250 000 for use in assist- 
ing those devastated by the current 
bloodshed and civil disruption in 
Lebanon. 

I have in recent days met represen- 
tatives of the Lebanese community, 
who have brought home to me again 
the desperate plight of their friends 
and relatives in their once harmonious 
land. I believe that a humanitarian 
offering to those people is something 
which all Australians would fully 
endorse. 

As I have announced separately 
today, the Government is also provid- 
ing $250 000 to Lebanon through the 
appeal recently launched by the 
United Nations Secretary-General. 

I take this opportunity to express 
the deep appreciation of the Aus- 
tralian Government to the Australian 
Red Cross Society, which in 1989 is 
celebrating its 75th anniversary, for 
the magnificent work it continues to 
do. 


Money for Red Cross 
in Philippines 


Statement made by the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and Trade, Senator Gareth 
Evans, on May 25. 


Australia would contribute $150 000 
to the 1989 International Committee 
of the Red Cross (ICRC) emergency 
appeal for the Philippines, the Minis- 
ter for Foreign Affairs and Trade, 
Senator Gareth Evans, announced 
today. 

Australia’s contribution follows an 
appeal from the ICRC for donations 
to meet a shortfall in funding for its 
1989 budget. 

“The ICRC carries out a unique 
role in the Philippines in the areas of 
protection and the tracing of missing 
persons,” Senator Evans said. 

“The ICRC also works closely with 
the Philippine National Red Cross to 
facilitate its assistance programs on 
Mindanao, Luzon and the Visayas, 
and to support its blood-bank program 
and disaster-preparedness and relief 
activities.” 

Australia’s support for the work of 
the ICRC in the Philippines forms 
part of the Government’s humani- 
tarian aid program administered by 
the Australian International Develop- 
ment Assistance Bureau (AIDAB). 


Support for UNESCO 
media initiative 


Statement made by the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and Trade, Senator Gareth 
Evans, on May 4. 


Australia would provide $550 000 for 
a UNESCO media program in the 
South Pacific, the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, Senator 
Gareth Evans, announced today. 

Under the terms of an agreement 
signed in Canberra today by the 
UNESCO Director-General, Mr 
Federico Mayor, and Senator Evans, 
Australia will provide funding for 
UNESCO to run a three-year video 
training program in the South Pacific 
region. 
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The program will be implemented 
by the South Pacific Commission’s 
Media Training Centre in Suva. 

“The program is a particularly 
important opportunity for Australia to 
be involved in the media development 
of the South Pacific,” Senator Evans 
said. 

Video training, including video pro- 
duction and direction and related 
areas such as graphic arts and camera 
techniques, will be developed under 
the program. Equipment care and 
maintenance will also be emphasised. 

Senator Evans said Australia’s sup- 
port for the program would lead to an 
increase in the quantity and an 
improvement in the quality of locally 
produced news, entertainment and 
information programs. 

Australian assistance to UNESCO 
forms part of the Government’s over- 
seas aid program administered by the 
Australian International Development 
Assistance Bureau (AIDAB). 


High Commissioner 
to Nigeria 


Statement made the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs and Trade, 
Senator Gareth Evans, on 
May 19. 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs and 
Trade, Senator Gareth Evans, today 
announced the appointment of Mr 
Oliver Cordell as Australia’s High 
Commissioner to Nigeria. Mr Cordell 
succeeds Mr Hugh Wyndham, who 
has been High Commissioner since 
1986. 

The diplomatic mission in Lagos is 
Australia’s only post in West Africa. 
Senator Evans said this was a measure 
of the continuing importance which 
Australia attached to this large and 
significant African State. Nigeria is 
the most populous country in Africa 
and a major world oil producer. 

“Australia and Nigeria have worked 
closely together in a number of inter- 
national forums, including the Com- 
monwealth,” he said. “I was 
particularly impressed, during my own 
visit there in February, by the poten- 
tial that exists for boosting two-way 
trade between our countries, especially 
in specialised fields such as dry land 
farming and grain storage.” 

Mr Cordell joined the then Depart- 
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ment of External Affairs in 1963. He 
has served in Karachi, Rawalpindi, 
Vienna, Lagos, Port Moresby and 
Paris. From 1979 to 1981 he was 
High Commissioner in Nauru with 
accreditation also to Kiribati and from 
1985 to 1988 was Ambassador to 
Hungary. 

Mr Cordell will take up his appoint- 
ment in Lagos in June. 


Ambassador to GATT 


Joint announcement made by 
the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Senator 
Gareth Evans, and the 
Minister for Trade 
Negotiations, Mr Michael 
Duffy, on May 14. 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs and 
Trade, Senator Gareth Evans, and the 
Minister for Trade Negotiations, Mr 
Michael Duffy, today announced the 
appointment of Mr David Hawes as 
Australia’s next Ambassador to the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade (GATT). Mr Hawes will suc- 
ceed Mr Alan Oxley, who has been 
Ambassador to the GATT since 1985. 
Senator Evans and Mr Duffy said 
that they wished to place on record 
their appreciation of the outstanding 
contribution Mr Oxley had made dur- 
ing his period of service in Geneva. 





Other statements 





Consular advice: travel to 
Panama 


12.5.89 


16.5.89 No “division” over foreign 


beef investment 


OECD — international review 
of Australia’s energy policies 


23.5.89 Final wheat Bill passed by 


House 


Almost $1m approved for 
multicultural and cross- 
cultural projects 


24.5.89 Crude-oil excise review 


25.5.89 Fifth Australia-Indonesia 


seminar 


Reform of trades skill 
recognition 


29.5.89 


Australia-Indonesia Institute 
inaugural meeting 


30.5.89 





They said Mr Hawes was a highly 
experienced officer who had worked 
on a wide range of major trade-policy 
issues, in Australia and overseas. His 
appointment underlined the import- 
ance the Government attached to 
Australia’s membership of the GATT 
and the successful conclusion to the 
Uruguay Round. 

They said that Australia would con- 
tinue to play an active role in the 
Uruguay Round, which is due to con- 
clude at the end of 1990. The Gov- 
ernment believed that a strengthened 
multilateral trading regime was far 
and away the best system for Australia 
and the successful outcome of the 
Uruguay Round — in all fields, 
including new issues such as services 
and intellectual property rights, but 
particularly in agriculture — was one 
of the Government’s highest foreign- 
policy objectives. 

Mr Hawes joined the then Depart- 
ment of Trade in 1967. His experi- 
ence in international trade matters 
includes assignments in Auckland 
(1969-1972), Paris with the Organis- 
ation for Economic Cooperation and 
Development (1974-1977) and 
Brussels (1983-1986). Since the begin- 
ning of 1987 he has been closely 
involved in the development of 
Australia’s negotiating positions for 
the Uruguay Round and the special 
role being played by Australia as coor- 
dinator of the Cairns Group of fair 
traders in agriculture. 

Mr Hawes will take up his appoint- 
ment in Geneva in July. 
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200-year-old ties 
with France 


Speech by the Prime Minister, 
Mr Bob Hawke, at a dinner 
given by the French Minister 
for Industry and Regional 
Development, Mr Roger 
Fauroux, and the Associate 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
Mrs Edwige Avice, in Paris, on 
June 19. 


am delighted to be able to return 

to Paris for my second official 
visit to France. I count it a special 
privilege to be here as Prime Minister 
of Australia at this time — on the 
eve, as it were, of the celebration of 
the epoch-making events of 200 years 
ago. 

At such a time it gives me particu- 
lar pleasure to be able to state that the 
fundamental relations between our 
two countries have never been 
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stronger. Australia and France now 
have a friendly and cooperative 
relationship which reflects our shared 
history, our shared democratic ideals 
and our shared aspirations for the 
advancement of our people. 

Already, during my visit, I have had 
powerful and poignant reminders of 
our long and close association. 
Tremendous tides of history have 
worked to bring our two peoples 
together. Yesterday, at the Somme, 
Australian and French men and 
women assembled together to honour 
the sacrifice of two generations of our 
fellow countrymen in the cause of 
democracy and freedom. 

This evening, during my call on the 
Mayor of Paris, M. Jacques Chirac, I 
announced an Australian gift to the 
city of Paris of a bust of the great 
explorer Jean-Francois de La Perouse. 
This in itself commemorates one of 
the most remarkable — and, indeed, 
romantic — episodes in the history of 
exploration; that day in January 1788 
when two expeditions from the far 
ends of the earth met near what is 
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now the great city of Sydney — the 
French on a scientific naval voyage of 
discovery and the British to found a 
tiny settlement from which the mod- 
ern nation of Australia has grown. 
That remarkable encounter further 
serves to remind us of the significant 
role played by France in the explo- 
ration of Australia and the Pacific — 
not only by the ill-fated La Perouse, 
but by Bougainville, d’Entrecasteaux, 
Baudin and Peron. 

I had the opportunity today to dis- 
cuss with President Mitterrand and 
Prime Minister Rocard developments 
in New Caledonia. I told them that 
we applaud and support your achieve- 
ment in bringing about agreement 
between the major parties to the dis- 
pute in that territory. We share your 
hope that the Matignon Accords will 
provide the basis for a long-term and 
peaceful settlement in New Caledonia. 

Australia stands ready, in agreement 
with the French authorities, to do 
what it can to cooperate with the 
people of New Caledonia in this cru- 
cial period of their development, 
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which is important to the peaceful 
and stable development of the South 
Pacific region. 

Australia welcomes France’s poli- 
cies in New Caledonia as a construc- 
tive contribution to the affairs of the 
South Pacific, where we are willing to 
cooperate with you in the pursuit of 
common goals and policies. 

I do not seek, however, to gloss 
over Australia’s disappointment and 
opposition to the continuation of your 
nuclear testing program in our region. 
Australia’s views are, of course, shared 
by other member countries of the 
South Pacific Forum. 

As my talks with French leaders 
today confirmed, Australia and France 
share common views on a wide range 
of international issues. Both countries 
are prepared to take risks in the 
search for peace, as evidenced by our 
efforts in respect of Cambodia and the 
Middle East, specifically Lebanon. 
Likewise, we have worked together 
closely on disarmament issues, 
especially those relating to chemical 
weapons. 

This important occasion tonight, 
involving both business and govern- 
ment leaders, demonstrates our com- 
mitment to work towards a significant 
improvement in our economic 
relationship. As we agreed in our 
earlier talks, there is considerable 
scope to expand two-way trade and 
investment. I very much appreciate 
the involvement of you, Mr Fauroux, 
of Mme Avice, and of your ministerial 
colleagues. 

My Government has taken major 
policy initiatives over the past six 
years to open up the Australian econ- 
omy to foreign trade and investment. 
We welcome French interest and 
French investment: we are convinced 
that Australia offers much to French 
businessmen both in its own right and 
as a springboard to the considerable 
and rapidly expanding markets of the 
Asia-Pacific region. 

I very much welcome the initiative 
of Prime Minister Rocard in creating 
a “Club Australia” under the guidance 
of Mr Jean Gandois, to work towards 
improving French knowledge of the 
Australian market and of the oppor- 
tunities which exist for trading with 
and investing in Australia. I can 
assure you that this initiative has the 
full support of my Government. As I 
told you before dinner, we are work- 
ing actively in Australia to establish 
complementary institutional arrange- 
ments which will strengthen further 
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the vital links between our private sec- 
tors. It is they who are at the sharp 
end of the relationship and it is 
incumbent upon both Governments to 
ensure that they have a positive and 
supportive framework in which to 
operate. 

For our own part, we are conscious 
of the need to develop greater aware- 
ness in the Australian business com- 
munity of the opportunities 
represented by the large French mar- 
ket and of the significant role you 
play in leading-edge scientific and 
technological developments. The Aus- 
tralian business leaders who have 
accompanied me to Paris represent 
some of Australia’s largest and most 
highly respected companies. As was 
evidenced in our discussions before 
dinner, they are interested and com- 
mitted to finding mutually beneficial 
commercial opportunities with their 
French counterparts. Some are 
already positively involved in the 
French market in a very significant 
way. 

A great challenge for Australia is to 
take advantage of the enormous 
opportunities offered by the creation 
of a single European Market in 1992. 
Indeed, an important purpose of my 
visit is to explore further the impli- 
cations of 1992, and to urge European 
governments not to lose sight of the 
impact of their decisions on other 
trading nations and regions in the 
world. 

The Australian Government and 
people welcome the historic develop- 
ments now unfolding in Western Eur- 
ope. They portend for the peoples of 
Europe a transformation of the pat- 
tern of their history as momentous as 
that achieved by the French Revol- 
ution itself. 

A single market open to the outside 
world will be a truly positive force in 
the international trading system and is 
something Australia would very much 
welcome. A market closed and restric- 
tive will have failed its ultimate promise. 

I cannot mention these issues with- 
out referring to the Common Agricul- 
tural Policy of the European 
Community. The CAP has done great 
damage directly to Australia, by dis- 
torting international agricultural mar- 
kets. Indirectly, that damage has been 
compounded through the United 
States’ retaliation in the form of its 
Export Enhancement Program and 
other mechanisms. Australia has been 
caught in the crossfire of the EC-US 
trade war. 


In Australia’s view, subsidised agri- 
cultural trade casts a shadow over our 
relations with France, and other EC 
countries. As you know, we and our 
Cairns Group partners are working 
actively to ensure that such problems 
are resolved in the Uruguay Round of 
negotiations due to end in 1990. A 
successful outcome would not only be 
to the benefit of efficient primary pro- 
ducers worldwide, but would bring 
very direct benefit to European con- 
sumers in the form of cheaper food 
and foodstuffs. 


If agriculture represents a difficulty 
between us, there is a matter of 
supreme importance to this generation 
and all future generations which 
offers enormous scope for French- 
Australian cooperation. 


I take this opportunity to place on 
record the Australian Government’s 
recognition of the French contri- 
bution towards focusing the world’s 
attention on the crucial question of 
the environment. We are grateful for 
the leadership that France gave at the 
Hague meeting last March. We salute 
President Mitterrand and Prime Min- 
ister Rocard for their leadership and 
commitment. 


My discussions in Paris have estab- 
lished common ground between our 
two countries on Antarctica. We share 
deeply felt reservations about jeopard- 
ising this unique area of the world by 
exposing it to mining. I am confident 
that we can work together to protect 
the Antarctic wilderness as a legacy to 
future generations of the environmen- 
tal sense of responsibility of this 
generation. 

It is a special privilege to be here in 
Paris at such a historic time for 
France and for the world. 


The history of European settlement 
in Australia is contemporaneous with 
the history of Western civilisation 
since the French Revolution. 
Indirectly, that momentous event has 
had a profound influence on us. Over 
the years, Australia and France have 
found themselves on the same side in 
the great and tragic conflicts which 
have shaped the modern era. And 
today I find enormous encouragement 
in the common values and goals 
which link the citizens of Australia 
and France as we prepare to enter the 
21st century. 


May I propose a toast to the French 
Republic, to its Government and 
people, and to the friendship between 
our two countries. ta 





London, citadel 
of freedom 


Speech by the Prime Minister, 
Mr Bob Hawke, at a dinner 
given by the Lord Mayor of 
London, Sir Christopher 
Collett, at Mansion House, 


London, on June 21. 
T hat great citizen of London, Dr 
Johnson, declared more than 
200 years ago that the man who was 
tired of London was tired of life itself. 

I have visited London on many 
occasions — as a student on my way 
through Oxford, as a trade-unionist, 
and as Prime Minister — and I have 
never tired of it, nor failed to be fasci- 
nated by some new discovery in it. 

But perhaps this is not so surprising 
in a city which, as you have said, 
Lord Mayor, this year celebrates the 
800th anniversary of the appointment 
of the first Lord Mayor of London by 
King Richard I. May I say there is 
something very fitting about that — 
the historic association of Richard the 
Lion-Heart with this lion-hearted city. 

I congratulate you on this very 
notable anniversary, and I thank you 
for this opportunity to address such a 
distinguished gathering in this historic 
house. 

Last year we in Australia, of course, 
celebrated our bicentenary. Australia 
was settled in the era of the great rev- 
olution in America and indeed as a 
direct result of it; and at the time of 
the revolution in France. But, our 
local dramas of Vinegar Hill, the 
so-called Rum Rebellion, and the 
Eureka Stockade notwithstanding, 
there was never going to be a revol- 
ution of the Australian colonies. 

There was instead an evolution — 
the gradual attainment by Australians 
of political and judicial authority over 
our own affairs; an irresistible emerg- 
ence of an independent, self-confident 
Australia from beneath the protective 
cloak of our British founders; an 
ungrudging and peaceful disengage- 
ment, characterised by a shared com- 
mitment to democratic and 
constitutional government, and to the 
supremacy of individual freedoms 
within the rule of law. 

There are some commentators, in 
both our countries, who seem to think 
that the history, heritage and tra- 
ditions we share are mere anachron- 





isms. They see that Britons have 
claimed their future as part of a large 
and integrated Europe, while we Aus- 
tralians have moved to enmesh our- 
selves with the dynamism of Asia and 
the Pacific; and they wrongly con- 
clude that Australians and Britons are 
irreversibly drifting apart. 

But the truth is that we still need 
each other as we enter the 1990s 
together. For today it is our privilege 
— and our profound challenge — to 
be living in a rapidly changing world 
— one in which the values of individ- 
ual liberty we uphold, the democratic 
freedoms we champion, the social jus- 
tice we enjoy, the commitment to the 
path of peace and the rule of law that 


we share, have never been so relevant. 


There is no city in the world to 
which the cause of democratic free- 
dom owes so much. For 800 years 
London has been in the vanguard in 
establishing the rights of citizens. Of 
no other city in the world could it 
have been said, as was so truly said of 
London just on 50 years ago, that 
upon its survival depended the sur- 
vival of freedom in Europe and far 
beyond. 

And not least because of the 
steadfastness and sacrifice of that gen- 
eration of Londoners in 1940, we as 
free men and women in the demo- 
cratic West are now privileged to be 
witnesses to the drama of democracy 
extending its influence in societies 
previously marked by the untram- 
melled imposition of centralised power. 

Whether we look to the creative 
and, indeed, courageous programs of 
glasnost and perestroika being 
implemented by President Gorbachev, 
the positive nature of which was, to 
her credit, identified at an early stage 
by Prime Minister Thatcher; or to the 
emerging pluralism in other parts of 
Eastern Europe; or to the dramatic 
demonstrations for democracy in Bei- 
jing and their tragic suppression; what 
we are seeing is a political and econ- 
omic system — a system predicated 
on a fundamental fraud on human 
aspirations — being strained to break- 
ing point. 

We may look briefly at just a few of 
the astonishing specifics of this pro- 
cess of change. 

In the Soviet Union, we have seen 
political bosses rejected in humiliating 
circumstances by the people; we have 
heard genuine debate for the first 
time in living memory in political 
institutions where sterile unanimity 
has been the norm, we are witnessing 
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the open expression of views which 
were once the preserve only of a cour- 
ageous and persecuted minority. 

In Poland, Solidarity has achieved 
an overwhelming election victory. 

The new direction in Hungarian 
politics was given powerful symbolism 
by the reburial last Friday of Imre 
Nagy. We are seeing there the emerg- 
ence of genuinely independent politi- 
cal organisations sanctioned by a once 
monolithic party. 

We see, apparently, a new tolerance 
of diversity in a Warsaw Pact alliance 
once marked by iron conformity. 

The question we naturally ask is 
whether these developments are 
superficial, or are they fundamental? 

This much is clear. The ideology 
based on the centralised-command 
economy has not only failed — it is 
being abandoned, scuttled by its own 
disillusioned disciples. To be sure, not 
yet everywhere, but in enough 
countries for us truly to be able to talk 
of this as one of the most profound 
trends of the late 20th century. 

I believe we are seeing not merely 
temporary setbacks to an otherwise 
viable system, but profound failures in 
the system itself, failure at its very 
heart. 

In China, the ruthless and repug- 
nant suppression of democratic aspir- 
ations may succeed in the short term 
in securing the power of an isolated 
few. But let there be no doubt in 
anyone’s mind that the massacre in 
Tiananmen Square is a supreme 
expression of the failure of a system. 

The democratic aspirations of the 
Chinese people are certain to reassert 
themselves. The Chinese leaders will 
have to adapt in time to that reality or 
be swept aside by it. 

The developments I have referred 
to are all symptoms of far-reaching 
change which is shaking the foun- 
dations of Marxism/Leninism. As an 
experiment which began in the early 
years of this century, we know, in its 
closing years, that it is an experiment 
which has failed. 

As democrats, we must develop a 
response to these historic develop- 
ments more sophisticated and more 
far-sighted than mere gloating. 

Those communist countries which 
recognise the need for change face a 
very difficult transition. 

And we ourselves should never for- 
get that the West has reached its pre- 
sent position of hope by many paths, 
often tortuous and difficult. 
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We cannot deny the trauma of our 
own history in trying to adapt our pol- 
itical processes to the imperatives of 
economic change. There was no easy 
or inevitable symmetry between the 
evolution of the competitive market 
economy and the development of par- 
liamentary democracy and social justice. 

As an inheritor — a proud 
standard-bearer — of the great Aus- 
tralian Labor tradition, as a life-long 
unionist, I know that social democracy 
and trade-unionism have had to 
struggle and sacrifice to make their 
immeasurable contribution to the 
social justice which characterises 
Western societies. 

But there has never been a single 
recipe for success. Within our own 
political and economic system, no side 
can claim a monopoly of wisdom. 
Indeed, the contest of ideas is the very 
essence of democracy. 

It is precisely because, as a result of 
long, hard struggle, we have as West- 
ern societies achieved the conjunction 
of democracy, economic progress and 
social justice, that we can stand at the 
bar of history and call on others to 
accomplish that same conjunction. 
Moreover, because we achieved it, we 
can help them to do so too, albeit 
within the framework of their own 
traditions and cultures. 

So we must not merely cheer the 
failure of an ideology which was 
always objectionable to those who 
cherished the liberty of the individual. 
We must, more positively, make the 
most of the opportunities offered by 
the success of an idea — the idea of 
openness and diversity which is the 
hallmark of the free society. 

The Western policy of detente of 
the early 1970s failed, because, in 
seeking to moderate Soviet inter- 
national behaviour, it made no 
demands for reform or the extension 
of human rights in the Soviet system 
itself. That policy effectively only 
allowed the old Soviet rulers to delay 
the inevitable reforms that Mr 
Gorbachev has now undertaken. 

But I believe that we should con- 
tinue the current policies of the West 
towards the Soviet Union, which are 
bringing about what I see as a genu- 
ine detente. Reforms are occurring 
inside the Warsaw Pact. Human rights 
are being extended to the peoples of 
Eastern Europe. And at the same 
time, after Afghanistan, after INF [the 
agreement on reduction of 
Intermediate-range Nuclear Forces], 
after Namibia, who can deny that 
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Soviet behaviour is moderating? 

So the first thing we must do is to 
be prepared to recognise progress in 
Eastern Europe, to do what we can to 
encourage it, to take the initiative in 
arms control as President Bush has so 
outstandingly in recent days. 

Further, we must ensure that our 
own behaviour in supporting the 
values which have made our society 
strong remains a model. We must 
ensure that we do not fail, in the stan- 
dards we set ourselves, to uphold and 
advance those elements of our system 
on which our own prosperity and pol- 
itical freedoms are based. 

On many occasions I have com- 
mented elsewhere on what I consider 
the ultimate paradox of our times: the 
paradox that at the very time the 
centralised-command economies are 
attempting to move towards greater 
competitiveness and openness, the 
market economies continue to close 
up in key areas of trade. Thus, at a 
time of optimism, based on the 
increasingly intelligent political 
relations between the superpowers, 
the vision of a saner world is distorted 
by a shortsighted reluctance to liberal- 
ise the world trading system on which 
the prosperity of the market econom- 
ies has been built and on which the 
prosperity of the world as a whole 
depends. 

The economic integration of West- 
ern Europe has been one of the most 
bold, creative and positive develop- 
ments of this century, enhancing the 
living standards of its peoples in a 
dramatic fashion. 

In 1992, you will be moving to a 
new stage of your evolution, creating 
a single market of vast proportions — 
320 million people — which will 
further enhance the economic oppor- 
tunities and efficiency of Western 
Europe. 

This development sends the most 
powerful signal possible to the East 
that if they wish to advance they will 
need to continue their own process of 
economic reconstruction. 

I cannot say too strongly, however, 
that this powerful message of 
efficiency and competition is blurred 
and muted by Europe’s equivocation 
on the issue of protectionism. 

With what effectiveness and credi- 
bility can we encourage the emulation 
by, and foster the global integration 
of, the so-called command economies, 
if we do not continue to practise the 
trading rules on which our own pros- 
perity is built? 


Now this is not the place for a 
technical dissertation on the world 
trading system, or for detailed rep- 
resentations on features of the Euro- 
pean Community which cause 
concern to Australia. 

But I do make the point that the 
West is itself capable of economic 
irrationality for which, if it continues, 
we will pay dearly. In agriculture, you 
have in Europe created a monster that 
not only hurts us but hurts you. Let 
me tell you how hurtful, and how 
wasteful, is this monster. 

Last year the Common Agricultural 
Policy accounted for around two- 
thirds of EC budget expenditures, or 
some £17.5 billion [$36 billion]. 

Do Europeans realise that their 
agricultural producers are receiving 
on average nearly 40 per cent of their 
total income in subsidies from the tax- 
payer? European consumers are pay- 
ing two to three times world price for 
many basic foods. 

Let me put it even more simply: do 
Europeans realise that for every cow 
in their dairy farms, they are paying, 
in the form of subsidies and higher 
prices, some £555 [$1160] — per cow! 

Let me give another example. Aus- 
tralia is an efficient coal producer. 
But the subsidies and other support 
measures in Japan and the European 
Community — especially, I point out, 
in the United Kingdom and in West 
Germany — are costing our producers 
billions of dollars in lost export 
opportunities. 

Subsidised British coal prices are 
some 180 per cent of the price of 
imported coals; again, it is consumers 
who bear the brunt of this inef- 
ficiency. Throughout the EC, in 1986 
they subsidised every employee in the 
coal industry to the tune of some 
£17 000 [$35 000]. 

So, as Europe approaches the criti- 
cal transformation of 1992, Australia 
will not simply be an uninterested 
bystander. We can’t afford to be. 

Let me make it clear. We don’t 
seek anything like a return to the pre- 
Common Market days when Aus- 
tralian agricultural products had 
preferred access to British markets. 
We don’t seek favours or special deals. 

All we seek is fair access and the 
ability to compete on an equal basis. 
A single integrated European market 
will create tremendous opportunities 
for us, for you, and for the world. 

It is in the interests of no-one if, at 
this crucial stage, access is restricted 
and if efficiency is retarded, by the 





creation of a fortress Europe after 
1992. 

But my comments tonight are not 
meant to have purely an economic 
perspective. 

Because the European quest for 
integration was never, in the minds of 
the visionary architects of the Euro- 
pean Community in the early post- 
war years, simply a narrow, technical 
economic exercise. They knew it had 
a wider potential and so, in practice, 
it has proved. 

Europe is acquiring the habits, and 
creating the institutions, of cooper- 
ation — and that constitutes a truly 
remarkable historical change. 

After centuries of shifting alliances 
and, too often — including twice in 
this century — bitter and debilitating 
war, you have, together, ushered in an 
era of peaceful collaboration, and of 
ever-deepening commitment to 
democracy by all the peoples of West- 
ern Europe. 

I appreciate, of course, that 1992 
will not provide a recipe for political 
unity or even for a united European 
position on international political and 
security questions. But I do believe it 
symbolises and expresses the trend 
towards West European cooperation 
which simply must in the future make 
Western Europe a more influential 
voice in the world. We welcome that, 
without reservation. 

The West must do more than set an 
example of an efficient economic 
model at work, important though that 
is. We must continue to be responsive 
to the demands of our people, and we 
must continue to be prepared to shape 
the international agenda for change. 

Perhaps nowhere is this more 
pressing than in the need to ensure 
we bequeath to future generations not 
only a planet free of the threat of 
nuclear holocaust but one not 
despoiled by our own shortsighted 
habits of pollution. 

Already, the roll call of environ- 
mental disaster is appalling: Bhopal, 
Chernobyl, the Exxon Valdez, the 
Amazon basin, acid rain, the depletion 
of the ozone layer, the greenhouse 
effect. 

We can’t solve these by ourselves — 
but we must solve them together. 

I know your Prime Minister, Mrs 
Thatcher, has demonstrated her com- 
mitment to the environment — and 
recently showed the way by hosting a 
very important conference on the 
ozone layer. I look forward to an era 
when governments around the world 








will be working to avoid the catas- 
trophe we would otherwise face. 

Let me draw your attention in par- 
ticular to one initiative Australia has 
taken. Antarctica is the last of the 
world’s pristine continents and 
wildernesses. It must be protected. It 
must not be mined. 

Australia has refused to sign the 
Antarctic Minerals Convention 
because we believe a tighter safeguard 
is needed — a comprehensive 
environment-protection regime, cre- 
ating an International Wilderness 
Reserve. 

Britons, from Cook on, played a 
leading role in the discovery and 
charting of the Antarctic. I was 
delighted to receive recently a letter 
from Sir Peter Scott — son of Scott 
of the Antarctic. He has, it might 
almost be said, a hereditary right to 
speak on this issue — and Sir Peter 
very forcefully supports our stand. 

To all people I say: join us in this 
vital quest to safeguard the earth’s last 
continental wilderness. 

In this world, it is very much in the 
interests of both of us that Australia 
and Britain work closely together to 
achieve our goals. Don’t let anybody 
pretend that Australia and Britain 
have no further use for each other. 

Our relationship is too close, too 
valuable, too mutually beneficial, to 
be easily put aside. 

Australians and Britons have met 
on many occasions and in many cir- 
cumstances. We have met always as 
comrades on the battlefield; always as 
rivals on the cricket pitch. We have 
met as friends and relatives, as tourists 
in each other’s countries, as partners 
and competitors in business. 

Surely, as Australian businesses 
continue to look to Britain as a door- 
way into Europe, and as British busi- 
nesses continue to assess Australia, 
rightly, to be a powerful springboard 
into the vast opportunities of the 
Asian markets, our commercial ties 
can only increase. 

Tomorrow, some 300 executives of 
British and Australian companies will 
gather in a Trade and Investment 
Conference which will explore the 
prospects for enlarged cooperation. 

Let me express my thanks to the 
British Government for its active sup- 
port for this very important confer- 
ence. I acknowledge, in particular, the 
personal commitment Mrs Thatcher 
made towards the reinvigoration and 
modernisation of the British- 
Australian relationship. 
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In the United Kingdom we see a 
strong friend, vital to both the econ- 
omic wellbeing and the physical 
security of the world — a nation with 
whom we can talk as partners, a 
society devoted to the freedoms we 
believe in and an economy of great 
opportunity. 

Our shared language and culture, 
the strong bonds of history and of kin- 
ship, our familiar institutions of politi- 
cal, economic, legal and academic life 
— all these mean that though Aus- 
tralians now arrive here as foreigners, 
we can never arrive as strangers. 

Tonight I want to add one further 
strand to the web of our associations. 
The British-Australian Bicentennial 
Trust exists because of British gener- 
osity. The Australian Government will 
match the British contribution with a 
grant of $300 000 for a scholarship 
and fellowship fund to encourage the 
two-way movement of young students 
between our countries. 

In this historic room, in the heart 
of London — this citadel of freedom 
— the memory of all those famous 
names who have been here before us 
forms an almost palpable presence. 

It was here in this very place in 
1943, that Winston Churchill was able 
to describe the full extent of our vic- 
tory at El Alamein — the turning 
point in the war in which the Aus- 
tralian 9th Division had played so 
crucial a role. 

It was then — and here — that 
Churchill delivered the prophecy that 
has passed into history — that El 
Alamein was not the end or even the 
beginning of the end, but the end of 
the beginning. 

Today, we can look to new begin- 
nings in that same spirit of firm confi- 
dence and hope, informed by a 
watchful caution. 

We can and must make new begin- 
nings towards fairer and freer world 
trade. We can and must make new 
beginnings in the relations between 
East and West. We can and must 
make new beginnings to save the 
earth from environmental disaster. 

And our two countries, Britain and 
Australia, can work — as we are 
working — for new beginnings and 
new opportunities to build on the 
grand partnership we have had for 
200 years. 

And each of those tasks, however 
different, however difficult, calls for 
special qualities of energy and 
enterprise, of will and intellect. It will 
call, at times, for courageous 
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decisions; and, above all, it will call 
for the application of the values of 
human dignity and human freedom. 

I mean no idle compliment when I 
say that those are precisely the qual- 
ities and values which have progress- 
ively enriched, generation after 
generation, for 800 years, the life, the 
splendour and the achievement of the 
city of London. 

It is with great pleasure that I 
reciprocate your toast. I give you, the 
Lord Mayor and Corporation of 
London. E 


Fostering business 
with Britain 


Address by the Prime 
Minister, Mr Bob Hawke, at 
the Trade and Investment 


Conference, in London, on 
June 22. 


welcome you all most warmly to 

this significant, unprecedented 
and timely conference. The concept 
which this conference embodies orig- 
inated in the discussions I had with 
the British Prime Minister during her 
visit to Australia last August for our 
bicentenary. 

Mrs Thatcher and I agreed — and 
we do agree on many things — that, 
strong as the traditional association 
between Britain and Australia 
remains, there was a need to inject it 
with a new vitality and a new sense of 
purpose; in Mrs Thatcher’s own words 
“to modernise the relationship”. And 
specifically, we agreed to set in train a 
process to identify and develop poten- 
tial new areas for trade and invest- 
ment, to the mutual benefit of both 
our countries. This conference is the 
first step towards that very important 
objective. 

In this process, the first need is to 
provide an opportunity for British and 
Australian business leaders to get 
together and explore mutually ben- 
eficial ways of advancing our invest- 
ment and trading links. This is what 
this occasion is really all about. 

I have taken a deep personal inter- 
est in the preparation for this confer- 
ence, and without presuming to speak 
for Mrs Thatcher, I can say that we 
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are both gratified and encouraged by 
the enthusiastic response by so many 
distinguished business leaders from 
both countries. 

The importance the Australian 
Government attaches to it is attested 
by the presence of my colleagues the 
Minister for Industry, Technology and 
Commerce, Senator John Button, who 
is your co-chairman, and the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Sena- 
tor Gareth Evans. I should mention 
that the Minister for Defence, Mr 
Kim Beazley, is also with us in Lon- 
don. The four of us comprise the 
most senior ministerial representation 
assembled in London together for 
working purposes, certainly since the 
war, and probably since Federation. 

I put forward four interlocking 
propositions which, I believe, under- 
pin the purpose of this conference. 

First, the traditional association 
between Britain and Australia, based 
on a shared heritage of history, cul- 
ture and institutions, will in future 
increasingly draw its strength, vitality 
and relevance from our economic links. 

Second, while Australia seeks to 
enmesh its economy with the rapidly 
growing economies of our region, and 
while Britain merges its economy with 
Europe, these historic developments 
should not become mutually exclusive 
preoccupations, but rather part of a 
common drive towards a more open 
and expanding world trade order. 

Third, the economies of both our 
countries are undergoing a period of 
dynamic change — in Australia’s case, 
a massive restructuring — and a move 
towards a greater capacity in manufac- 
turing and services. 

And finally, I put a fourth prop- 
osition: that all of these developments 
present new, challenging, and mutu- 
ally beneficial opportunities for the 
trading, business and investing com- 
munities of both our countries. 

The most remarkable aspect of the 
British-Australian economic relation- 
ship is not the profound changes 
which have occurred over the past 
two centuries. What is really remark- 
able is its enduring substance and 
strength. 

The latest figures on foreign invest- 
ment show that Britain has overtaken 
the United States as the major inves- 
tor in Australia. That applies both to 
accumulated investment and current 
investment in 1987-88. The total level 
of British investment at June 30, 
1988, was $44 billion. The investment 
flow for the year was $6.7 billion. 


Britain was also the principal host 
country for investment from Australia 
— $4.7 billion in 1987-88. Australian 
investments in Britain totalled $14.1 
billion, second only to our invest- 
ments in United States. On the trade 
front, Britain remains our third-largest 
source of imports and Australia’s 
sixth-largest export destination. 

Clearly, this is a very substantial 
association indeed. The interdepen- 
dence of our two economies remains 
significant. Our trade and investment 
flows are complementary. They con- 
tinue to contribute to improved living 
standards in both countries. This is a 
sound and broad basis for the 
revitalisation of our relationship. 

And we must not lose sight of the 
substantial interdependence which 


already exists, even as we look 


increasingly to new opportunities and 
new fields of endeavour — as Britain 
focuses on closer integration with 
Europe, and as Australia seeks to 
involve itself in the exciting develop- 
ments in the Asia-Pacific region, the 
fastest-growing region in the world. 

It remains important that in pursu- 
ing these opportunities we should rec- 
ognise the mutuality of our interests 
and the interdependence of our econ- 
omies. And this recognition should be 
reflected in our decision-making at 
both government and business levels. 

This will not only strengthen our 
bilateral ties, but provide an example 
of potential gains from cooperation at 
a time when the openness of the 
world trading system is under threat. 

A good example of the sort of sup- 
portive interdependence I have in 
mind is the adoption by the Aus- 
tralian coal industry of long-wall 
mining techniques which has pro- 
vided an export market for British 
mining equipment. 

This has led to greater efficiencies 
in the Australian industry. Obviously, 
what we are seeking now are assur- 
ances of unimpeded access for that 
cheaper coal into the UK in the light 
of pending privatisation of the UK 
electricity industry. 

The domestic policy stance Britain 
takes on this issue of this kind 
impinges directly on our bilateral 
relationship. 

But against the backdrop of Europe 
1992 it can have much wider impli- 
cations. The external policies adopted 
by the European Community at that 
time depend very much upon the 
domestic policy preoccupations of 
member countries. 





Australia looks to Britain to lead by 
example and to help ensure that Eur- 
ope 1992 becomes not “fortress Eur- 
ope” but a mighty bridge to a more 
integrated and open world economy. 

Like Britain, Australia is a commit- 
ted advocate of a more open world 
trading system. Australia’s interests 
will be vitally affected by the outcome 
of the current Uruguay Round of 
Multilateral Trade Negotiations 
[MTN]. Our desire is to see the 
GATT framework strengthened and 
trade placed on a fairer and more 
open basis. 

It is clear the round cannot be 
brought to a satisfactory conclusion in 
the absence of a package embracing 
all subjects under discussion. The 
view of the Cairns Group, including 
Australia, and of the developing 
countries, among others, is that there 
can be no successful conclusion with- 
out a satisfactory result on agriculture. 
We all see agriculture as pivotal in 
securing a successful outcome to the 
round. 

Some of you may be aware that 
there are Australians, certainly one 
very prominent Australian, so 
enamoured of the European Com- 
munity that they want Australia to 
join it and indeed believe that we 
should have little difficulty in getting 
in. The concept has been expressed in 
the rather eye-catching words “Aus- 
tralia is the last bastion of Europe”. 

From the vantage point of the 
Treasury benches in Canberra, this 
intriguing idea does not appear to fall 
within the realm of politics as the art 
of the possible. In the elegant phrase 
of my colleague John Kerin, the Min- 
ister for Primary Industries and 
Energy, who, with his agricultural 
responsibilities, knows a little about 
the EC, it fails the test of propinquity, 
let alone contiguity. 

We are directing our efforts closer 
to home. 

Complementing our multilateral 
efforts, Australia is taking a leading 
role in promoting greater economic 
cooperation in our region. 

In recognition of the increasing 
interdependence of the countries of 
our region, I recently proposed a 
formalisation of regional cooperation 
aimed at better harnessing the poten- 
tial for regional growth and develop- 
ment through the creation of new 
consultative and institutional arrange- 
ments. Serious discussions are now 
under way in the region on ways to 
implement my proposal. 





We are hopeful that a vehicle for 
intergovernmental cooperation in the 
region will provide a means for 
encouraging competitive efforts to 
enhance prospects for trade liberalis- 
ation in the context of the MTN 
round. It will also provide a forum to 
increase the dialogue on ways to 
reduce regional trade barriers consist- 
ent with the GATT and, generally, to 
help identify and build upon common 
regional interests. 

Like Europe 1992, the emergence 
of the Asia-Pacific region as a major 
economic grouping will have a pro- 
found impact on the future shape and 
character of the world trading system. 

It would be foolish to attempt to 
predict where that will lead us as a 
global economy. What does seem 
obvious, however, is that there will 
most likely be an intensification of 
competition in both Europe and the 
Asia-Pacific region. 

Australian industry is well placed to 
meet this challenge in our region and 
a number of leading Australian cor- 
porations have already taken up stra- 
tegic positions in Europe in the 
lead-up to 1992, including forming 
alliances with British counterparts. 

For example, a recent survey 
undertaken by our High Commission 
of Australian firms established in the 
UK revealed that most are well pre- 
pared for 1992, are intending to 
increase investment in both Britain 
and Europe and are actively seeking 
British partners interested in joint 
ventures. I congratulate this initiative 
and believe that there are considerable 
benefits offered by such collaboration 
both here and in Australia. 

Much of the recent investment by 
Asia-Pacific countries in the UK and 
mainland Europe has been reported as 
strategic or defensive and aimed at 
securing a foothold in Europe before 
1992. Similarly, investment by Aus- 
tralian firms in the UK over the last 
couple of years is seen as providing a 
base to penetrate the European market. 

There is a degree of truth in these 
assessments. But they can be 
simplistic and even misleading. They 
contain a danger of a distorted view of 
our existing bilateral association. 

An important determinant of Aus- 
tralian investment flows into Britain 
has been the relative openness of your 
economy. I am aware, however, that 
recent decisions to refer proposed 
acquisitions to your Mergers and 
Monopolies Commission have created 
some unease in Australian business 
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circles, concern which my Govern- 
ment has also felt on occasion. 

Short-term social and cultural 
apprehensions in all countries which 
encourage foreign investment are 
expressed from time to time. How- 
ever, unnecessary uncertainties or 
delays must not be allowed to hamper 
legitimate business decisions which 
ultimately underpin the living stan- 
dards of all countries. 

We urge the British Government to 
ensure that decisions relating to pro- 
posed mergers and acquisitions are 
based on their economic merits and 
the processes involved and factors 
considered made clear and open. 

No doubt this conference will pro- 
vide a forum for Australian companies 
to air their misgivings and to become 
better informed about investment pol- 
icy in the UK. It there are misunder- 
standings we have an opportunity to 
clear them up. If there are effective 
non-economic constraints on invest- 
ment in the UK we urge you to make 
clear the grounds on which such 
decisions will be made. 

In Australia’s case, the liberalisation 
of foreign-investment policy is a sig- 
nificant element in the massive task of 
restructuring the Australian economy 
we have undertaken. We have moved 
on a broad front to open up the Aus- 
tralian economy and to make our 
industries more outward-looking and 
internationally competitive. 

We have deregulated the financial 
sector. We have reduced tariffs sub- 
stantially. We have overhauled the 
taxation system to ensure that 
decisions are based on expected econ- 
omic returns, rather than on tax 
breaks. We are tuning our education 
and training networks to meet the 
emerging needs of industry. 

We are reforming the operating of 
Government business enterprises to 
improve their efficiency and account- 
ability by requiring enterprises to 
operate on a more commercially com- 
petitive basis. 

These reforms have applied to 
Australia’s Telecom and Overseas 
Telecommunications Corporation and 
our domestic aviation and inter- 
national air-freight sectors. 

We have reduced public-sector 
spending to its lowest proportion of 
the gross domestic product since 1972. 

Our commitment to micro- 
economic reform is ongoing and in 
the recent months we have moved to 
reform the transport sector, including 
coastal shipping and the waterfront. 
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There have also been dramatic 
changes in Australia in wages policy 
and industrial relations. 


Due largely to the unique prices 
and incomes accord established 
between the Government and the 
trade-union movement, there has been 
unprecedented wage restraint over a 
six-year period. Industrial relations 
have improved markedly, with indus- 
trial disputes reduced by 60 per cent. 


Unit-labour costs have fallen by 10 
per cent. 


We have recently forged a wage-tax 
trade-off package which will help 
restrain wage costs and which links 
wage increases to a fundamental 
restructuring of industrial awards. 
This is a good package for individuals 
and families. But it happens to be a 
very good package for business. 


Award restructuring provides a 
unique opportunity to tackle the bar- 
riers against improving efficiency and 
productivity in the workplace; enhanc- 
ing skills formation and flexibility; 
and laying the foundation for greater 
competitiveness and growth in 
productivity. 
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The combined effect of these dom- 
estic reforms has been to improve the 
competitiveness of Australian industry, 
while at the same time maintaining 
pressure towards efficiency by increas- 
ing the trade exposure of the Aus- 
tralian economy. 

These are fundamental strengths 
underpinning the Australian economy. 
They are, of course, the very basis of 
our Capacity to surmount the current 
problems of economic management 
we are addressing — the problems 
associated with strong employment 
growth, strong investment growth and 
strong demand. The policies appropri- 
ate for the solution of those problems 
are firmly in place. 

The overriding fact — for business, 
for investors — is that the essential 
basis for sustained and sustainable 
growth in the Australian economy has 
never been broader or stronger. 

I have indicated some of the areas 
for discussion at this conference. But, 
just as important will be the informal 
exchange of ideas and contacts that 
will no doubt be made outside of the 
conference. The task before us does 
not, of course, end with this confer- 


ence. It is only the beginning. 

I said in my opening remarks that 
Mrs Thatcher and I envisaged that 
this would be the start of a process. 
Towards the close of today’s 
proceedings, Senator Button and | 
will be putting forward proposals to 
provide a follow-up for the work we 
have begun today together. 

While Mrs Thatcher and I have 
been concerned to bring you together, 
and to do all we can to build on the 
British-Australian friendship, both our 
governments have a basic commit- 
ment to letting business make the 
running on trade and investment 
decisions. Our main purpose today is 
to point to the new opportunities 
before us. 

But with opportunity goes responsi- 
bility; and I hope that you will take 
from today’s deliberations a better 
understanding of our respective econ- 
omies and where we are heading, and 
a renewed commitment to build prof- 
itably — in all senses of the word — 
on the foundation we have mutually 
established over 200 years of associ- 
ation in the field of trade and 
investment. Si 


Source of Australian 
democracy 


Address by the Prime 
Minister, Mr Bob Hawke, at a 
meeting of the Anzac 
Parliamentary Group, at 
Westminster, London, on 


June 22. 


am very grateful to the Anzac 

Group for this opportunity to 
address under its auspices this gather- 
ing of Members of the Lords and 
Commons. 

No Australian — certainly no Aus- 
tralian Prime Minister — could stand 
in this place and fail to be powerfully 
reminded of its meaning and signifi- 
cance for Australia. It was here in 
1787 that the Speech from the 
Throne announced the intention of 
the Pitt Administration to form the 
first settlement [in Australia]. It was 
this Parliament which authorised the 
first expenditures on the infant colony 
of New South Wales. 

The legislation which established 
all the basic institutions of parliamen- 
tary government and the judiciary in 
the Australian colonies were Acts of 
this Parliament at Westminster. The 
Constitution of the Commonwealth of 
Australia is itself an Act of this Parlia- 
ment, passed on July 9, 1900, as “63 
and 64 Victoria Chapter 12”; and 
stating in the preamble: “Be it there- 
fore enacted by the Queen’s Most 
Excellent Majesty, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Lords, 
Spiritual and Temporal, and Com- 
mons, in this present Parliament 
assembled, and by the authority of the 
same.” And it was the Statute of 
Westminster in 1931 which ultimately 
put beyond question the sovereign 
independence of Australia, as a 
dominion within the Commonwealth 
of Nations. 

No other nation in the world has 
had so direct and detailed a legislative 
and constitutional connection with the 
Parliament at Westminster. Indeed, it 
was only in 1986 that the direct links 
were finally and formally severed, 
with the passage by the Common- 
wealth Parliament of the Australia 
Bill which terminated any powers 
there might still remain in this Parlia- 
ment to make laws affecting Australia. 
Thus, after 200 years the formal con- 
nection came to an end. 





But, of course, that aspect of the 
connection was never, even in the col- 
onial days, the most important part of 
it. The really important links, the true 
bonds, will remain as long as both our 
Parliaments endure. Our Parliaments 
are pre-eminent in the world as 
examples of that system of parliamen- 
tary democracy known as the 
Westminster system. And it was here 
that, over the centuries, all the great 
rules and institutions which underpin 
the system were shaped, in particular 
the principle of ministerial responsi- 
bility and accountability to Parlia- 
ment. It is this principle which is the 
essence of parliamentary democracy 
and distinguishes it from all other 
forms of democracy. 

No statute of your Parliament, and 
no clause in our written Constitution 
enforces this principle. Yet it is the 
historic heart and constitutional core 
of the system. It is a measure of the 
strength of parliamentary democracy 
and its effectiveness in fulfilling the 
hopes and needs and aspirations of 
the people of our two countries that 
its most fundamental feature, its very 
foundation, should rest, in the final 
analysis, upon a mere convention. 

Of course, what has given that prin- 
ciple its enduring effectiveness, in 
practice, is the growth of the party 
system within the parliamentary sys- 
tem — and, specifically, the develop- 
ment of an effective two-party system. 

It may be, in this television age, 
that the great political parties in Brit- 
ain and Australia, and we, the poli- 
ticians who have to operate within the 
system, are increasingly the target for 
scorn and derision — although one 
only has to glance at, say, a concord- 
ance of Shakespeare and look up the 
word “politician” to see that nothing 
has changed much over the last 400 
years. 

Be that as it may, there is no substi- 
tute for the parties in our system. You 
cannot have an effective parliamen- 
tary democracy without effective pol- 
itical parties. And whatever 
realignments may be necessary from 
time to time — and nothing is con- 
stant in the swirl and sweep of politics 
— we will only have great parliamen- 
tary democracies as long as we con- 
tinue to have within Parliament great 
political parties, identifiable by their 
policies, their discipline, allegiances 
and associations. 

In the development of these funda- 
mentals of the Westminster system, 
our two countries have followed 
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remarkably similar paths. This has not 
been, in Australia, a process of mere 
imitation and replication. From the 
beginning of responsible government 
in the two major colonies of New 
South Wales and Victoria in 1856, the 
Australians set out to put their own 
mark and character on their Parlia- 
ments. Manhood suffrage, votes for 
women, the single vote, same-day 
elections, and the secret ballot were 
all pioneered in Australia. Notably, 
we formed the world’s first parliamen- 
tary Labor Party. In exactly two years’ 
time, we will celebrate the centenary 
of the Australian Labor Party, when 
at the first election ever contested by 
organised political Labor we returned 
35 Members to the New South Wales 
Legislative Assembly in a House of 
140. 

And, of course, with the coming of 
Federation, with a written Consti- 
tution, drawing on elements of the 
American and Canadian federal sys- 
tems — and, in the case of the refer- 
endum provisions, on the Swiss — 
Australia has obviously developed its 
variations on the Westminster model. 

Beyond these constitutional and 
political innovations, we have 
undoubtedly developed an Australian 
style and approach in the operations 
of our political institutions. 

My distinguished predecessor Sir 
Robert Menzies records in his 
memoirs that Winston Churchill once 
remarked to him: “My goodness! You 
do seem to play your politics with a 
fine 18th-century vigour.” That, of 
course, was meant as a compliment 
from one who regarded the Parlia- 
ments of Wilkes and Sheridan, Burke, 
Pitt and Fox, as a golden age. 

And it is true that our politics are 
tough, robust, and perhaps at times 
even rough, in the characteristically 
forthright Australian manner. But 
much more important is the tenacity 
with which we adhere to funda- 
mentals of parliamentary democracy. 
That is the source of the continuing 
strength and energy of democracy in 
Australia. 

And perhaps the most remarkable 
thing of all is that despite the very 
considerable changes in the compo- 
sition of the Australian population 
since the war, despite the new rich- 
ness and diversity in our society cre- 
ated by communities of very different 
backgrounds, some with different sys- 
tems of democracy, some where there 
is no tradition of democracy at all, 
despite these changes, the Australian 
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commitment to parliamentary democ- 
racy remains as strong as ever. 


There could not be a more fitting 
place than this to reaffirm the com- 
mitment to the Australian people to 
parliamentary democracy — this place 
from whence it sprang. 


Nor could there be a more fitting 
time — these days when around the 
world, so much hope — and, in one 
tragic case, so much despair — is 
associated with the cause of democ- 
racy. From the Elbe to the western 
shores of the Pacific, we have wit- 
nessed in recent years, months and 
weeks, stirrings of the spirit of human 
freedom of immense consequence for 
the future of the world. 


In so vast a picture, in so momen- 
tous a mixture of hope and tragedy, it 
is difficult to discern a clear pattern, 
much less predict outcomes. But one 
thing is clear, one constant star: totali- 
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tarianism has no answer to the 
unquenchable spirit of human free- 
dom, save terror. And in the end, that 
is no answer at all. 

Hitler’s bombs nearly destroyed the 
fabric of this building. The fabric of 
parliamentary democracy survived as 
strong as ever. All of Western Europe 
which lay under the heels of the dic- 
tators has now achieved a unity under 
democracy inconceivable at the out- 
break of the war 50 years ago. 

This 20th century has witnessed 
unimaginable horrors of totalitarian 
terror. Yet it is precisely because, in 
the final analysis, terror and 
repression is all that totalitarianism 
can offer, I am convinced that the 
20th century will end in a wider tri- 
umph for democracy than we could 
have believed possible even a decade 
ago. And if my conviction is borne 
out, then it will have been due in no 
small measure to the example and 


th 


exertions in the cause of democracy, 
for so many generations, in the Parlia- 
ment of Westminster. 

Again, fellow-parliamentarians, 
thank you very much for the interest 
you are showing through the Anzac 
Group in strengthening the relations 
between our two Parliaments. 

I’ve been very pleased to learn that 
your chairman has accepted the invi- 
tation of the Australian Parliament to 
visit Australia when he is in our part 
of the world in July and August. And 
we look forward also to the visit of 
the Joint Secretaries of the Anzac 
Group, Neil Hamilton and Robin 
Corbet, as guests of the Australian 
Parliament shortly after that. 

Again, thank you for the warmth of 
your welcome today, and for your 
contribution to the objectives we all 
share — the strengthening of the 
bonds, at all levels, between Britain 


and Australia. ‘a 
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Academics from Monash University, Melbourne, who are collaborating in subtitling Indonesian films in English: Mr Bas Koesasi, of 


Indonesian and Chinese studies, left, and Mr David Hanan, of the Visual Arts Department, with promotional brochures for R. A. Kartini, 
their first film, which tells the story of a Javanese women’s liberationist. The Indonesian Department of Information has asked them to 
subtitle 10 films made between 1950 and 1970, representing the birth of indigenous Indonesian cinema. Photograph by John McKinnon, 


OIB. 
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The alliance with 
the United States 


Speech by the Prime Minister, 
Mr Bob Hawke, at the 
National Press Club, 
Washington, on June 26. 


t is now almost four decades 

since Australia and the United 
States signed the ANZUS Treaty. For 
all the immense changes which have 
occurred — a region remade, a world 
transformed — our alliance remains 
vital, relevant and contemporary. It 
has done so because both Australia 
and the United States have creatively 
adapted the alliance to new 
imperatives and new challenges. 

An alliance founded on fear of 
immediate regional threat in the 
Pacific — the then recent memory in 
Australia of how close we came to 
invasion by Japan — has taken its 
place as part of the wider Western 
alliance directed at maintaining global 
security. 

An alliance conditioned by the early 
years of the cold war now forms a 
framework for consultation and coop- 
eration in the emerging new era of 
reduced East-West tension. 

An alliance originally concerned 
with military containment has taken 
on additional roles, including the 
underpinning of arms-control agree- 
ments between the superpowers. 

An alliance founded, in the minds 
of many Australians, upon deep 
apprehension of instability and uncer- 
tainty in Asia has retained its rel- 
evance in a period of Asian 
dynamism, development and prosperity. 

An alliance which once had on its 
consultative agenda only security and 
political concerns has become a forum 
for discussion also of important econ- 
omic issues. 

An alliance which Australians 
initially saw as providing, above all, 
an American commitment to 
Australia’s security in the event of 
attack, has become a vehicle for con- 
tinuing collaboration in support of our 
national policy of defence self-reliance. 

And because we have managed to 
keep the alliance contemporary in 
these ways, our commitment to it has 
endured and remains today unequivo- 
cal. And these are the reasons why we 
host joint defence facilities; why we 
welcome United States ship and air- 


craft visits; why we share in intelli- 
gence exchanges; and why we 
cooperate in defence procurement, 
training and exercising. 

It is true — very regrettably so — 
that for the time being, at least, the 
third party to ANZUS, New Zealand, 
is no longer an active partner. Its pos- 
ition on ship visits will have to change 
for it again to become one. 

But my point is that as far as Aus- 
tralia and the United States are con- 
cerned the alliance remains as vital 
and as strong as it has ever been. 

It is not just — or most importantly 
— the alliance between Australia and 
the United States which is adapting to 
fundamentally changing circum- 
stances in the world. The Western 
alliance generally, and especially the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organisation, is 
doing so. This is as it should be, for 
the West as a whole now has a 
tremendous opportunity and responsi- 
bility to look beyond its traditional 
rationale of military defence and 
deterrence against attack — important 
though that remains. The West can 
and must grasp new opportunities to 
achieve security of a deeper and more 
enduring kind. 

That concept of security has, I 
suggest, the following elements: 


The improvement of East-West 
relations. 

The continuing quest for disarma- 
ment and effective arms-control 
measures. 

Enhanced international economic 
cooperation and, particularly, the 
replacement of shortsighted atti- 
tudes by enlightened self-interest in 
international trade. 

International cooperation for the res- 
olution of conflict. 

And the harnessing of international 
effort from East, West and the 
Third World to resolve issues vital 
to the future of mankind, notably 
the protection of the environment. 


In each of these fields Australia will 
play its part. 

In East-West relations and arms 
control, the present situation is quali- 
tatively quite different from that 
which applied at the time of the 
failed attempt at detente in the 1970s. 
Western policy failed then because, in 
seeking to moderate Soviet inter- 
national behaviour, it made no 
demands for reform or the extension 
of human rights in the Soviet system 
itself. That policy effectively only 
allowed the old Soviet rulers to delay 


the inevitable reforms that Mr 
Gorbachev has now undertaken. 

But the pack ice of the cold war is 
thawing. A new, more soundly based 
detente is now open to us. This time 
it is not a matter of trying to buy 
improved international conduct from 
the Soviet Union and its allies. Our 
role must be to encourage changes in 
conduct which they themselves have 
already decided, for reasons of their 
own self-interest, must be made. 
Greater freedom, tolerance of a 
greater range of opinions, a more 
honest way of looking at their past 
history and their present problems — 
these can be seen in the Soviet Union, 
in Hungary, in Poland. 


In these countries the requirements 
of economic reform — the recog- 
nition that the command economy 
cannot deliver the goods — are being 
accompanied by a heartening degree 
of political reform. 


I do not want to overstate this. The 
trend is not uniform throughout East- 
ern Europe. Glasnost and perestroika 
have a long way to go. In China, the 
recent tragic and brutal events show 
that a leadership which pioneered 
economic reform is nevertheless 
capable of suppressing aspirations for 
democracy in the most repugnant and, 
I believe, ultimately futile fashion. 


None the less, what we are seeing 
in different ways is unambiguous evi- 
dence that the system of Marxism- 
Leninism and of the command 
economy is being strained to breaking 
point. 

Accompanying these domestic 
changes in the East we are seeing 
more constructive international behav- 
iour. I have said before that the West 
must insist upon deeds, not just words. 
But deeds there have been in the 
Intermediate-range Nuclear Forces 
Treaty, in Afghanistan, in Indo-China 
and, only this week, in Angola. 


For the West, what is required is 
firmness, patience and courage. These 
qualities are fully demonstrated in 
President Bush’s dramatic and far- 
sighted proposal for conventional- 
force reductions in Europe. 


America’s allies can and must play 
an important part in the process of 
realistic arms control and reduction of 
tensions. For our part, for example, 
Australia’s sponsorship of the South 
Pacific Nuclear Free Zone and our 
initiative against the proliferation of 
chemical weapons in South-East Asia 
supplement our support for global 
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nuclear non-proliferation and a global 
ban on chemical weapons. 


Our hosting of the Government- 
Industry Conference on Chemical 
Weapons in Canberra in September 
will give a valuable stimulus to efforts 
to exorcise this spectre. 


And in seeking to develop our own 
relations with the Soviet Union, we 
will always keep in view the wider 
Western perspective. 


The next factor I mentioned was 
the operation of the international 
trading system. And here I have to say 
that aspects of the Western perform- 
ance in recent years leave much to be 
desired. We must improve our per- 
formance if international economic 
security is to be assured. 


We have built our prosperity in the 
post-war period essentially on the 
foundations of an open trading sys- 
tem. It has brought tremendous ben- 
efits to Americans, to Europeans, to 
Japanese and to Australians. 


Yet the future of this system hangs 
in the balance. To succeed in the cur- 
rent round of Multilateral Trade 
Negotiations would bring tremendous 
benefits. To fail would be disastrous. 


In this negotiation, Australia has 
many interests. But pre-eminently our 
concerns and our hopes relate to agri- 
culture, for it has been there, more 
than any other sector, where distor- 
tions and irrationality have emerged 
and have prevailed largely unchecked. 
I urge upon Europe, Japan and the 
United States — our major trading 
partners, with whom we generally 
enjoy excellent commercial relations 
— a new approach to agriculture, one 
based, as I have said, on enlightened 
self-interest. 

Naturally, I focus in this forum on 
the United States. 


Australia recognises that the pro- 
visions of the 1985 US Farm Bill and, 
in particular, export subsidies 
encompassed in the Export Enhance- 
ment Program were developed to 
counter the incursions made by subsi- 
dised European Community pro- 
duction in world agricultural markets. 
Australia shares US concerns about 
EC subsidy policies pursued under the 
Common Agricultural Policy and for 
many years has been engaged in a 
process of trying to limit the damag- 
ing effects of the CAP on world agri- 
cultural trade. I expressed our very 
strong objections in Paris and London 
last week and will do so in Bonn this 
week. 
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Australia recognises also that, in 
implementing the EEP, the US has 
not intended to harm non-subsidising 
agricultural exporters such as Australia. 

Nevertheless, Australia has found 
itself in the crossfire of the escalating 
export-subsidy war and our grain 
exports have been adversely affected. 
While the damage has lessened over 
the past year or so, owing to lower 
world grain harvests and a running 
down of stocks, there remains a 
danger that competitive export subsi- 
disation will again damage Australia 
when grain surpluses re-emerge. 

Australia is therefore disappointed 
that the United States does not yet 
accept that the EEP has had harmful 
effects on Australia — effects similar 
to those resulting from EC subsidies 
provided under the CAP. 

However, we have reached substan- 
tial agreement on the fact that such 
distorting arrangements are, in the 
longer term, damaging to inter- 
national trade and that they all should 
be on the table in the context of the 
Uruguay MTN Round. 

This provides something of a 
breathing space for the US and Aus- 
tralia on the EEP issue. The Uruguay 
Round is scheduled to conclude at the 
end of 1990, when the US is also 
scheduled to introduce successor legis- 
lation to the 1985 Farm Bill. The 
EEP is likely to have minimal 
immediate effect on Australia up to 
the end of 1990 compared with the 
earlier years of its operation. This is 
because wheat is in short supply glo- 
bally, not least because of two success- 
ive US droughts. World wheat prices 
are therefore relatively high and the 
outlook is reasonably optimistic at 
least until the end of 1990. 

All this means that if we can 
achieve a successful outcome on agri- 
culture from the Uruguay Round by 
the end of 1990, and, out of these 
negotiations, the US is able to look 
again at the role of the EEP in its 
farm policy, then we may have found 
a solution to this problem which exists 
between us. That would be very wel- 
come, for it has been a major problem 
in our relations. 

We must work closely together over 
the next 18 months to keep national 
and international reform of agricul- 
tural trade high on the international 
agenda and to work together on the 
difficult task of achieving a successful 
outcome to the round. 

In case this sounds like special 
pleading, let me make this wider 


point — both Australia and the 
United States realise that unless an 
acceptable outcome can be negotiated 
in the Uruguay Round on agriculture, 
other sectoral negotiations in the 
round will be imperilled. All 
countries, whatever their trading 
interests, will be the losers. 

As in the security and arms-control 
area which I mentioned, in the econ- 
omic area too Australia has tried in 
our regional policies to support wider 
global objectives — in this case a fair 
and open international trading system. 

One of the major features of the 
coming decade will, in my view, be 
the continuing dynamic growth of the 
economies of the Western Pacific and 
South-East Asia. 

So, last January in Seoul, I referred 
to the desirability of now taking new 
and practical steps to enhance econ- 
omic cooperation in this region. I 
suggested then the creation of a con- 
sultative economic forum, which 
would continue into the 90s and 
which would need to be serviced by 
modest institutional arrangements. 

I have in mind that ministers from 
the South-East Asia and Western 
Pacific region, together with the 
United States and Canada, should 
come together to discuss how best to 
advance regional economic cooper- 
ation, and to explore how we may 
build on the new economic 
interdependencies and new opportun- 
ities which have arisen in this part of 
the world. 

We have sought to develop this pro- 
posal carefully with our partners in 
the region, on the basis of consensus, 
and I am glad to say that it has gath- 
ered an encouraging momentum. 
During intensive consultations over 
the past couple of months, we have 
found, without exception, general sup- 
port both for the concept that the 
time has come to advance regional 
economic cooperation in a concrete 
way and for our proposal to hold an 
initial ministerial-level meeting later 
this year to pursue this objective. 

I believe that, with political will, 
vision and leadership, reservations 
which inhibited the development of 
similar ideas in the 70s and early 80s 
will, as this decade draws to a close, 
be dispelled. The time has come. 

In case there are any lingering 
doubts in this country or anywhere 
else I should stress, again, that what 
we are proposing is not a trade bloc. 
The countries of the region would not 
touch this with a 40-foot pole, and 





rightly so. The whole thrust of our 
overseas trade policy is based on the 
need to work for the success of an 
open multilateral trading system. 

In referring to this Australian 
initiative, I wish at the same time to 
make it absolutely clear that we want 
and welcome the continued strong 
presence of the United States in the 
region — political, strategic and 
economic. 

As Pacific friends and allies we 
hope that the United States, which 
has such strong economic links with 
the countries of South-East Asia and 
the Western Pacific, will participate 
constructively in our initiative. 

Today marks the 44th anniversary 
of the signing in San Francisco of the 
United Nations Charter. 

I know that there have been times 
when, in this country, the UN has 
hardly been regarded as congenial to 
Western interests. But those day are 
past. 

Not only is the United Nations 
playing a revitalised role — for 
example, in the Persian Gulf, in 
Namibia, in Afghanistan and else- 
where. There are simply some tasks of 
such universal importance, and of 
such universal character, that they can 
only be accomplished in the spirit of 
genuine internationalism, which was 
envisaged at San Francisco on this 
day in 1945. 

That is why I referred to the need 
to harness international cooperation 
across the divide of ideology and 
across the divide of economic develop- 
ment to tackle the threat to our 
environmental security. 

If one nation pollutes the air or the 
oceans, or squanders its irreplaceable 
legacy of forests or living species, that 
is a loss not just for that nation, today, 
but for all nations. 

Recently a great deal of attention 
has been focused on the Antarctic 


because of the discovery of the hole in 
the ozone layer above that continent. 
Let me draw your attention to a 
pressing issue concerning what is on, 
and beneath, the surface of the conti- 
nent itself — the issue of mining and 
oil drilling in Antarctica. 

Australia has recently decided not 
to sign the Antarctic Minerals Con- 
vention because we did not believe 
that it provided proper safeguards 
against damage to this the last pristine 
continent. We believe all mining 
activity in Antarctica should be banned. 


We seek instead a comprehensive 
Antarctic environment-protection con- 
vention and the creation of a wilder- 
ness reserve. We do so, of course, 
within the Antarctic Treaty System. 
Both our countries are foundation and 
active members of this treaty, which 
has served humanity well for more 
than a quarter of a century. 

The principal objective of an Ant- 
arctic Environment Protection Con- 
vention would be the conservation 
and protection of Antarctica’s unique 
environment and its dependent and . 
associated ecosystems. 


Let me take this opportunity, for 
the first time publicly, to spell out the 
main elements I believe such a con- 
vention should contain: 


An agreement to protect Antarctica’s 
environment and ecosystems, fully 
respect its wilderness qualities, 
respect its significance for regional 
and global environments, and pro- 
tect its scientific value. 

A ban on mining. 

In regard to other activities, arrange- 
ments which will let us assess the 
impact of proposed Antarctic activi- 
ties or facilities. 

A means of determining whether suf- 
ficient knowledge exists to enable 
adequate impact assessment. 
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Agreement not to undertake activities 
where there is insufficient knowl- 
edge to judge whether they are 
environmentally sound. 

And criteria and standards to enable 
those judgments to be made. 


We have already received support 
from the French and Indian Govern- 
ments on this issue; and I very much 
hope the US Government will, in 
time, lend its support. 


There are many other issues of 
great interest to Australia and the 
United States which, if time permit- 
ted, I would have liked to discuss and 
which I will be further discussing 
with the President, other Adminis- 
tration officials and members of the 
Congress. But clearly in this forum I 
Owe it to you to allow you to deter- 
mine the agenda, in the session of 
questions and answers. 

So I conclude these remarks with a 
reference to that stout champion of 
the freedom of the press — Thomas 
Jefferson. 

In his first Inaugural in 1801, 
Jefferson stated as a guiding principle 
for the Republic “peace, commerce, 
honest friendship with all nations... 
entangling alliances with none”. 

The imperatives of history, and of 
America’s own destiny, have involved 
the United States in many alliances — 
though I trust the American people, 
at least in Australia’s case, find no 
sense of entanglement. 

And indeed our alliance is only a 
means to those other goals and prin- 
ciples set by Jefferson — peace, com- 
merce and honest friendship. 

Our friendship, our alliance, our 
capacity to work together — far from 
compromising Jefferson’s laudable 
wider objectives — can positively con- 
tribute to a safer, more prosperous 
and better world. T 
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Greeting an 
old friend 


Speech by the Prime Minister, 
Mr Bob Hawke, on arrival at 
the White House, Washington, 


on June 27. 
MA r President, it’s an immense 

pleasure for me, in these 
three days in Washington, to renew 
our long friendship; and it is a special 
pleasure and privilege to join with 
you, as the elected chief of the 
greatest democracy, in reaffirming the 
deep and enduring friendship of our 
two countries. In you, Mr President, 
the Western world has an experienced 
and forward-looking leader and Aus- 
tralia has a valued and long-standing 
friend. 

Today I look forward to continuing 
the exchange of views, on all the 
issues affecting our countries, in the 
spirit of friendship and frankness 
which has always characterised our 
association, and which befits the 
relationship — the partnership — 
between Australia and the United 
States. 

We are meeting at a time of historic 
and far-reaching change across the 
world. 

There now exist unparalleled new 
opportunities, challenges and responsi- 
bilities for leadership and positive 
achievement on crucial issues of peace 
and security, East-West relations, 
economic progress, world trade, and 
the protection of the world 
environment. 

You have already demonstrated, Mr 
President, your determination to give 
leadership. Your constructive 
approach to East-West relations is 
demonstrated by your creative and 
bold proposal for the reduction of 
conventional weapons in Europe. In 
this, and other arms-control endeav- 





ours, aimed at reducing nuclear arma- 
ments and banning chemical weapons, 
you know you can count on 
Australia’s support. 

In this new and challenging era, 
the constancy, depth and vitality of 
the alliance between Australia and the 
United States will remain critically 
important to the national interests of 
both our countries. But it has a wider 
regional and, indeed, global signifi- 
cance. Under ANZUS, the joint 
Australia-US defence facilities in Aus- 
tralia are significant elements in 
maintaining the peace and supporting 
the effectiveness of arms control and 
disarmament agreements. 

Over recent years our cooperation 
and consultations at the highest levels 
have been stronger, broader and more 
productive than at any other time 
since ANZUS was formed. 

But our relationship goes far 
beyond our defence alliance. It 
encompasses dynamic economic links 
and broad and deep human and cul- 
tural associations. Above all, it is 
based on the firmest of foundations: 
our shared commitment to democracy 
and to individual liberty within the 
rule of law. 

It is precisely because of the depth 
and maturity of our relationship that 
the differences of views that do exist 
between us can be faced openly and 
honestly — as, for example, on some 
trade matters, particularly aspects of 
agricultural policy. 

I am confident that today we will 
be able to focus on ways to minimise, 
if not entirely resolve, such differ- 
ences. I look forward to exploring 
with you means of cooperating in the 
current Uruguay Round of Multilat- 
eral Trade Negotiations to achieve 
some progress towards the goal we 
both want — an international trading 
system based on free and fair compe- 
tition. I know we both understand 
that moving in the opposite direction, 


towards a world of separate and com- 
peting trade blocs, would be economi- 
cally disastrous and, quite possibly, 
strategically destabilising. 

That is one of the reasons, I might 
add, why earlier this year I suggested 
the development of closer regional 
economic cooperation in the Asia- 
Pacific region. The implementation of 
my proposal could, I believe, improve 
significantly the chances for success in 
the Uruguay Round — as well as act- 
ing as a catalyst for further growth in 
our dynamic region. 

I am very keen, Mr President, to 
exchange views with you on this pro- 
posal. I welcome, indeed, Secretary 
Baker’s support last night for a new 
mechanism for multilateral cooper- 
ation among the nations of the region 
as an idea whose time has come. I am 
delighted that the United States 
supports my call for a ministerial 
meeting this year as a first step, if — 
as I hope and expect — there is a 
consensus in the region. 

And I make this final point: the 
American presence has been a prime 
factor in creating and maintaining the 
conditions for stability and prosperity 
in the Asia-Pacific region. America’s 
continuing involvement in our region 
remains a key to its future progress. 

We have before us an imposing 
agenda for dialogue. What gives this 
visit and our discussions their real 
substance, however, and what will 
make them so mutually beneficial, is 
the sense of common purpose we 
bring to these matters — based on our 
common national and international 
interests and our common commit- 
ment to peace and freedom. 

I thank you again, Mr President, for 
the warmth of your welcome. You 
have visited Australia as Vice- 
President. I look forward to welcom- 
ing you to our country — as President 
of the United States, as a true friend 
of Australia. m 





Fellow members of 
Western alliance 


Speech by the Prime Minister 
of Australia, Mr Bob Hawke, 
at a banquet given by 
Chancellor Helmut Kohl of the 
Federal Republic of Germany, 
in Bonn on June 29. 


am delighted to be in Bonn, Mr 
Chancellor, to return your visit 
to Australia last October, for our Aus- 
tralian bicentenary; and it is a very 
great pleasure to be able to renew our 
friendship and resume our discussions 
so soon. 

Your visit, the first ever by a Fed- 
eral Chancellor, represented a mile- 
stone in the relations between our two 
countries. There is clearly a growing 
awareness in both countries of the 
mutual value of our even broader 
cooperation at all levels. That is the 
goal of my visit. It is a goal I know 
you share. 

It is an invigorating — indeed 
inspiring — experience to be here at 
such a momentous period in the his- 
tory of the peoples of Europe. In such 
a historic and so hopeful a process, 
Germany stands centre stage. 

Today, a revitalised Germany, 
transformed in 40 years by the energy 
and determination of its people, is 
playing a pivotal role in Europe and 
in East-West relations. The German 
economy exerts a tremendous influ- 
ence in the world economic system. 
There is renewed interest in the rich 
heritage of German culture and 
language. 

In coming here to renew and 
extend our relationship, I build on 
very long and strong human associ- 
ations between our peoples. 

From the earliest days of European 
settlement, people of German origin 
have made a valuable contribution to 
Australian life. For the first 150 years, 
German people and their descendants 
formed by far our largest community 
of non-Anglo-Celtic origin. Today, in 
our richly diverse and vibrant 
multicultural society, they remain a 
vital and valued part. 

Now, both our countries are vigor- 
ous Federal democracies. Now, we 
share a deep commitment to parlia- 
mentary democracy and the rule of 
law. Now both countries draw a sig- 








nificant part of our economic strength 
and political stability from the contri- 
bution of strong, free and responsible 
trade-union movements. 

Both our countries are committed 
members of the Western alliance. We 
have each made a contribution to 
more constructive relations between 
East and West in our respective 
regions. We cooperate closely with 
each other, as staunch members of the 
United Nations, on the great issues of 
disarmament and arms control, 
nuclear non-proliferation, and human 
rights. That cooperation is also now 
expanding to embrace international 
environmental issues. And I refer here 
in particular to our useful discussions 
today on the Antarctic. 

When we met in Canberra last year, 
Mr Chancellor, we gave special atten- 
tion to encouraging greater contact 
between our respective business com- 
munities. You were accompanied in 
Canberra by a number of leaders of 
German industry; and I have now 
travelling with me distinguished rep- 
resentatives of Australian industry. 
Senior officials of our two govern- 
ments met in Canberra in early May 
for the inaugural session of annual 
economic consultations. The very suc- 
cessful business meeting I attended in 
Cologne yesterday underlined the 
potential for the development of a 
more dynamic economic relationship 
between us. 

These exchanges are all valuable in 
identifying opportunities which our 
private sectors will, I am sure, follow 
up with vigour. 

The European Community, particu- 
larly the Federal Republic, as the 
world’s largest exporter, has a huge 
stake in a healthy multilateral trading 
system, and in the successful outcome 
of the Uruguay Round. 

Australia looks forward to working 
with the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many in achieving a comprehensive 
and balanced result. 

We welcomed your personal assur- 
ances last October in Canberra that 
the European single market, planned 
for 1992, will not, as you put it, come 
to resemble a fortress. We urge you to 
continue your efforts to ensure that 
the single market will indeed be a free 
and fair marketplace for all. 

May I make it very clear, notwith- 
standing our caution on specific areas 
of direct economic concern — as we 
discussed them with great frankness 
today, in particular our concerns over 
the Common Agricultural Policy — 
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Australia regards the growing unity of 
Europe as of potentially vast political 
importance and benefit. Apart from 
the economic importance of a single 
market of 320 million, European inte- 
gration has already transformed the 
historical political relationships 
between the nations of Europe. It has 
placed Europe in a position where it 
can have an even more influential 
role in world affairs. These are devel- 
opments which we welcome 
unreservedly. 

Your country has experienced in 
the sharpest and most direct way the 
tensions and traumas of East-West 
confrontation. You have witnessed at 
first hand the measureless tragedy of 
families and neighbours divided by 
the barriers of fear and imposed 
dogmas. Yet we are seeing those bar- 
riers coming down. 

Today, we are witnessing 
immensely important changes. In the 
Soviet Union, and elsewhere in East- 
ern Europe, the quest for economic 
progress is now being joined to politi- 
cal reform, enhanced human rights, 
demands for free expression, greater 
openness in the conduct of public 
affairs — as inevitably it must, as 
ultimately it will be, everywhere. 

For the first time for more than 40 
years, we are seeing cooperation from 
the East in arms control and the 
search for resolution to regional 
conflict. 

Australia pays tribute to the con- 
structive and responsible role which 
the Federal Republic, as a key mem- 
ber of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organisation, has played over the 
years in East-West relations and the 
pursuit of arms reduction. Your per- 
sonal role has been important indeed 
— constructive, realistic, balanced, 
far-seeing. 

Australia also, as a member of the 
Western alliance, is proud to play its 
part in maintaining global stability, 
while at the same time working 
unceasingly for progress in arms con- 
trol and disarmament. 

I refer in this context to our work 
in favour of a global ban on chemical 
weapons and our proposal to hold a 
conference of government and indus- 
try representatives on the trade in 
chemicals with potential use in the 
manufacture of chemical weapons. I 
look forward to high-level West Ger- 
man participation in this conference, 
by government and industry. 

Our talks today have confirmed that 
the scope for expanded cooperation 
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between our two countries is excel- humanity. It is nothing less than the much is at stake. It is that deep 
lent. Our Governments are committed turning point of the nuclear age; and understanding on the part of the Ger- 
to it. So are our business communi- upon the direction we now take, the man people and leadership, combined 
ties. I am confident this visit, which decisions we make, depends, quite lit- with their commitment to democracy, 
my wife and I, together with my Aus- erally, the future, indeed, the very which provides one of the great 
tralian colleagues in government and existence, of civilisation. Because of sources of hope, in this new era — a 
business, will long remember with these immense stakes, the responsi- bright new hope, for Germany, for 
warmth and gratitude, will advance bilities, challenges, and opportunities Europe, and for all the friends of Eur- 
that cooperation substantially. for leadership have never been as ope and Germany throughout the 
There can be no doubt we stand at great, since the dawn of the nuclear world — not least the firm friend you 
a crucial and challenging point in the age. No country in Europe under- certainly have in Australia. 
affairs not only of Europe, but of all stands better than Germany how 
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Fucker Gabriel Casal, director of the National Museum of the Philippines, Manila, with Ms Robyn Maxwell, curator in the department of 
Asian art at the Australian National Gallery, at the gallery on June 20. They are studying a textile from the southern Philippines in an 
exhibition, Symbols of the Court, of silk and gold textiles from South-East Asta. Father Casal was in Australia to survey museum 


collections. Photograph by Norman Plant, OIB. 
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A beacon lit 
in Budapest 


Speech by the Prime Minister 
of Australia, Mr Bob Hawke, 
at a banquet at which the 
Prime Minister of Hungary, Mr 
Miklos Nemeth, was host, in 
Budapest, on June 30. 


deeply appreciate the warmth of 
the welcome and the hospitality 
you have extended, Mr Prime Minis- 
ter, to my wife, myself and my fellow 
Australians from government and 
business with me on this visit. We are 
all keenly looking forward to seeing 
more of this ancient, proud and 
beautiful city. The grandeur of this 
capital befits the contribution of the 
Hungarian people to the culture of 
Europe and the world. 

I count it a special privilege to be 
making this first-ever visit by an Aus- 
tralian Prime Minister at such an 
important time in the long and rich 
annals of the Hungarian people. 

Around the world, the events in 
Hungary are being watched with avid 
interest, sympathetic understanding, 
keen anticipation and deep hope. And 
nowhere more so than in Australia. 
And for three special reasons. 

First, we are proud to have in Aus- 
tralia a remarkably vigorous 
Hungarian community who make a 
great contribution to our intellectual, 
cultural and economic life. It is a con- 
tribution far above their numbers — 
fewer than 60 000. No community of 
comparable size has contributed more. 

The second reason for the close 
interest we have in Hungary echoes 
back to 1956. Australians are a people 
who honour courage; and they have 
never forgotten the heroism of 1956, 
brought home to them so dramatically 
and personally by the courage of the 
Hungarian team at the 1956 Olympics 
in Melbourne. 

And the third and greatest reason is 
this: Australians value freedom above 
all else. The advance of that cause 
everywhere will always engage their 
earnest support. 

For all these reasons, therefore, Mr 
Prime Minister, we watch with admir- 
ation the courageous effort you, your 
colleagues and your people are now 
making in what you have just 
described as “a period of historic tran- 
sition and struggle”. 





It is doubly fitting that my present 
mission away from home should end 
officially in Budapest. 

A common theme throughout my 
visit to Paris, London, Washington, 
Bonn, and now Budapest, has been 
the sweeping changes under way in 
East-West relations — and the mess- 
age of hope these events carry to the 
world. 

These changes have enabled real 
progress to be made in the settlement 
of disputes as far afield as Afghanistan 
and Angola. In Europe, they have 
given rise to the historic INF 
[Intermediate-range Nuclear Forces] 
Agreement, to the commencement of 
START [Strategic Arms Reduction 
Talks] negotiations, and to the devel- 
opment of serious and realistic pro- 
posals for the reduction of 
conventional forces in Europe. One 
cannot go to Bonn, for example, or 
come to Budapest, without sensing 
that a dark cloud is lifting. 

An integral and essential element of 
that process of change has been the 
political and economic reforms under 
way in the Soviet Union and in East- 
ern Europe. 

Nowhere is that change more strik- 
ing than here in Hungary. The 
Hungarian leadership has demon- 
strated great boldness and courage. 
You have shown a preparedness to 
confront the truth of history. The 
poignant and profoundly moving cer- 
emony of June 16, which at last rec- 
ognised the patriotism and national 
sacrifice of those involved in 1956, 
stands testimony to that truth. 

Tonight you have described very 
frankly and eloquently, Mr Prime 
Minister, the nature, purposes, 
complexities and difficulties of the 
course upon which you have embarked. 

In responding so boldly to the 
wishes of your people, you are cre- 
ating the conditions which will 
increasingly give all Hungarians the 
opportunity to share in the wider 
prosperity of Europe. 

At such a time, and in such a place, 
one cannot help but draw the contrast 
— the immeasurably tragic contrast 
— with recent events in the great 
People’s Republic of China. Where 
you send a message of hope, those 
events can only be a source of sorrow 
and despair. 

And tonight you have given us an 
insight into the reason for that con- 
trast. Because you have acknowledged 
the necessary link — the inescapable 
connection — between economic and 
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political reform, between economic 
progress and social justice, between 
enterprise in the economy and the 
expression of human aspirations in 
the society. That is the insight to 
which Beijing, alas, has been blind — 
a blindness we fervently hope will 
prove to be temporary. 

Hungary’s response to the wider 
question of human rights is consistent 
with its approach at home. 

Australia applauds Hungary’s 
decision to become party to the Inter- 
national Convention on Refugees and 
your recent record in implementing 
global and regional human-rights 
instruments. We understand and 
strongly sympathise with your concern 
for the human rights and wellbeing of 
your compatriots. Both our countries 
deplore the efforts of those who seek 
to enforce the assimilation of minori- 
ties. Australia applauds the Hungarian 
spirit of tolerance and its rejection of 
racism and anti-semitism. 

In recent years our relationship has 
grown from the essentially formal to 
the potentially substantial. We have 
cooperated closely in the Cairns 
Group of agricultural fair-traders. Last 
year’s Budapest meeting, in the 
lead-up to the Montreal meeting of 
GATT, played a decisive role in the 
maintenance of the group’s solidarity 
and in the progress we were 
subsequently able to make. 

It is important that we continue to 
pursue jointly our efforts through the 
Cairns Group for a fairer and more 
equitable multilateral trading system 
and a successful outcome to the 
Uruguay Round. 

Before coming to Budapest, in 
Paris, London and Bonn, I expressed 
Australia’s continuing concern about 
the European Community’s Common 
Agricultural Policy and about the 
need for the European Single Market 
in 1992 to be open fairly and evenly 
to other members of the multilateral 
trading system. I know you share 
those same concerns. 

The shared hopes and aspirations of 
our two countries also encompass dis- 
armament and arms control. In this 
context, Australia is especially con- 
cerned about the need for a Chemical 
Weapons Convention. As you know, 
Australia is hosting in September a 
Government-Industry Conference on 
Chemical Weapons and we look for- 
ward to Hungary’s active and con- 
structive participation. 

Our concerns about the environ- 
ment have seen our joint participation 
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The Prime Minister, Mr Bob Hawke, accompanied by the Prime Minister of Hungary, Mr Miklos Nemeth, right, inspects a guard of honour 
before he leaves Budapest on Fuly 2. Photograph by Mike Jensen, OIB. 


at the recent Hague meeting and we 
look forward to working cooperatively 
with you in the follow-up. 

The process of change now under 
way in Hungary is itself the best 
possible foundation for building a 
more significant and mutually ben- 
eficial relationship between our two 
countries. 

I am confident our discussions 
today have laid a solid groundwork 
towards that objective. The presence 
here of leading Australian business 
execulives expresses a commitment to 
giving practical substance to the econ- 
omic and trade relationship, as you 


continue along your chosen path of 
economic reform. 

A significant expansion of our two- 
way trade and investment will be 
facilitated by our decision to enter 
into negotiations on a double-taxation 
agreement and to explore the possi- 
bility of an investment-guarantee 
agreement. 

Telecom Australia’s growing 
involvement with Magyar Posta 1s 
illustrative of the opportunities which 
exist outside the traditional areas of 
our economic relationship. And, as we 
discussed today, a science and tech- 
nology exchange will contribute also 


to a broadening and strengthening of 
the relationship. 

As I have said, you in Hungary can 
be assured that in Australia you have 
a friend in your efforts to reform your 
political and economic systems. We 
welcome those efforts. We admire 
them. We draw hope and inspiration 
from them. 

A beacon has been lit in Budapest 
which is sending a signal of hope 
throughout Eastern Europe. Through 
the continued success of your efforts, 
may it burn ever more brightly, send- 
ing its message about courage and 
freedom around the world. A 





Memorial ceremony 
for Chinese dead 


Speech by the Prime Minister, 
Mr Bob Hawke, at a memorial 
ceremony in Canberra on 
June 9 for people killed in 
China. 


or more than a month now, the 

eyes of the world have been on 
China. We witnessed a massive 
rallying of people in Beijing and 
Shanghai and heard the powerful 
expression of their will in the cause of 
democratic reform. 

We were inspired by the idealism 
and courage of youth — the peaceful 
determination of students to create a 
better future, and the support that ral- 
lied around their cause from through- 
out Chinese society. 

Our spirits were buoyed by the opti- 
mism of their vision and, no matter 
how far we were from the events in 
Tiananmen Square, our hearts were 
with them. 

Then, last weekend, our optimism 
was shattered as we watched in horror 
the unyielding forces of repression 
brutally killing the vision of youth. 


Unarmed young men and women 
were sprayed with bullets and crushed 
by tanks. Innocent people were shot 
and beaten in the streets and in their 
homes. 

Incredibly, despite the horror and 
the risks, we have witnessed acts of 
indescribable bravery on our television 
screens: 


A lone man standing in front of a row 
of tanks, the strength of his will 
stalling the might of armour as it 
rolled down a Beijing street. 

Young people confronting lines of 
armed troops, not in anger, but in 
disbelief that an army could unleash 
force on its own people with such 
cruelty. 


Thousands have been killed and 
injured, victims of a leadership that 
seems determined to hang on to the 
reins of power at any cost — at awful 
human cost. 

We meet here to mourn this 
tragedy and to share the grief of those 
who have lost members of their famil- 
ies, their loved ones and their friends, 
and to express our profound sympathy 
to the Chinese-Australian community 
that has expressed its outrage at the 
massacre in Beijing. 

We meet here to show our support 
for the Chinese people and to 
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reaffirm our commitment to the ideals 
of democracy and freedom of 
expression that they have so elo- 
quently espoused. 


And we meet here reflecting on the 
very future of China, which in recent 
years had built up so much goodwill 
in the international community of 
nations, which had already come to 
play such a welcome and constructive 
role in our region, and which prom- 
ised to do so much more. 

It is my sincere hope and, indeed, 
my resolute conviction, that the values 
and aspirations of those who have 
been so brutally repressed over the 
past week will eventually triumph, 
that the death and suffering will not 
have been in vain, that the path of 
reform and modernisation will be 
renewed. 

We all pray that moderation will 
eventually prevail, so that a new and 
better China can rise from this car- 
nage, a China that befits the courage 
and determination of its people. 


I call on the Chinese Government 
to withdraw its troops from deploy- 
ment against unarmed civilians, and 
to respect the will of its people. 

To crush the spirit and body of 
youth is to crush the very future of 
China itself. 
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Parliament outraged 
at events in China 


Speech in Parliament on 

June 15 by the Prime Minister, 
Mr Bob Hawke, to his motion 
on the Chinese Government's 
response to the pro- 
democracy demonstration by 
students in Beijing. 


M 


(a) expresses its outrage at the mass- 
ive and indiscriminate slaughter 
of thousands of unarmed Chinese 
pro-democracy demonstrators and 
bystanders by units of the Chinese 
People’s Liberation Army in Bei- 
jing on June 4 and 5, 1989; 

(b) condemns the subsequent 
repression by the Chinese auth- 
orities of intellectuals, teachers, 
students, workers and others who 
sought to express their political 
views peacefully; 

(c) calls on the Chinese Government 
to end these violations of human 
rights, to commence a process of 
open and democratic consultation 
with the Chinese people, and to 
treat all those, including those in 
positions of high responsibility, 
who have expressed peaceful 
opposition to its policies with dig- 
nity and humanity; 

(d) expresses its belief that the recent 
processes of economic reform in 
the People’s Republic of China, 
which have brought significant 
benefits to China, the Asia-Pacific 
region and the world, cannot suc- 
ceed in the face of the systematic 
repression of legitimate demo- 
cratic aspirations; and 

(e) recognises the work of Australian 
diplomats and their staff who at 
times of trauma and difficulty are 
prepared to risk their personal 
safety to ensure that the lives of 
Australian citizens are not 
endangered. 


r Hawke: I move that this 
House — 





In six years of government I have 
never witnessed such a tragedy as we 
have seen in China in recent days. It 
is the tragedy of a country’s auth- 
orities using its own troops to shoot 
and to kill thousands of its own 
people, so many of those people being 
unarmed, idealistic young students 
campaigning peacefully for a better 
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future. Obviously, we were ali deeply 
moved — I certainly was — last Fri- 
day to take part in a memorial service 
in Parliament House, with Senator 
Chaney, representing the Leader of 
tne Opposition (Mr Peacock), and 
others, which reflected, I believe, the 
feelings of all Australians about the 
horrifying abuses of human life and 
human rights which have occurred in 
China. I felt very strongly, as I am 
sure everyone did, the absolute 
despair of the Chinese students pre- 
sent and their palpable fear about the 
predicament of their friends and rela- 
tives, and, overwhelmingly, their fear 
for the future of their own country. 

I know — and I am sure that every 
Member of the House shares that 
apprehension — that this is a very 
worrying time for Chinese students in 
Australia. We in the Government are 
aware of their fears about being sent 
home to China in its current state. 
We have already announced that visas 
for Chinese students will be extended 
until July 31 and that no action will 
be taken during this period against 
Chinese nationals who have already 
overstayed their visas. I again take this 
opportunity of assuring Chinese 
students and their Australian friends 
that the Government of Australia will 
keep their situation under close and 
sympathetic review. Obviously, we 
would consider sympathetically the 
cases of any students who could in 
any sense be in danger by a return to 
China. I have mentioned July 31, but 
that date too will be kept under 
review for possible extension depend- 
ing on the assessment of the situation. 

As honourable Members will know, 
the Government received last week a 
request from a Chinese consular 
official in Sydney, Ms Dong Qi, to be 
allowed to stay in Australia. I can now 
inform the House that the Acting 
Minister for Immigration, Local Gov- 
ernment and Ethnic Affairs (Mr Hold- 
ing) has approved Ms Dong’s 
application to stay in Australia on 
humanitarian grounds. 

In these tragic times we extend our 
sympathy to the Chinese-Australian 
community, sharing the profound 
sense of mourning for those who have 
lost their lives and for those whose 
ideals and aspirations for their country 
have been so barbarously crushed. I 
will be discussing our response to the 
situation in China with a large del- 
egation of members of the Australian- 
Chinese community tomorrow 
morning. The Government has 


already offered $200 000 to the Red 
Cross for humanitarian assistance in 
China. 

The action of China’s leadership is 
by any analysis a tragic blow to politi- 
cal and economic growth in China 
over recent years. It is a matter of 
pride for this country that successive 
Australian governments under the 
leadership of Whitlam, Fraser and me 
have put great effort in almost the last 
two decades into developing a con- 
structive relationship with China — a 
constructive relationship built on 
mutual interests and respect. It is well 
known that I have taken a personal 
and close interest in developments in 
China and the benefits which the 
open-door policy brought to China, to 
our relationship and to our region. 

Immediately following the infamous 
events of June 4 and 5 I cancelled my 
visit to China which had been sched- 
uled for October this year. We have 
suspended other important visits to 
and from China; for example, the visit 
by the concessional finance team from 
China, which was scheduled to come 
here. As honourable Members will 
know, we have also cancelled a 
planned naval visit to China by 
HMAS Parramatta. I can say to the 
House that in the prevailing circum- 
stances Australian ministers will not 
be visiting China. 

The motion before us summarises 
the feelings of not just those on this 
side of the House but, I know, all 
honourable Members and, indeed, all 
Australians. It is important that in this 
country we state our attitude clearly, 
directly and unambiguously. Honour- 
able Members will be aware that the 
Government has strongly communi- 
cated its views to the Chinese auth- 
orities both in Beijing and here in 
Canberra, including our view that the 
current situation is not a viable basis 
for the future development of China 
and is palpably against China’s inter- 
national interests. As honourable 
Members will by now be aware, I 
have written to Premier Li Peng 
expressing the Government’s condem- 
nation of the brutal massacre of 
unarmed civilians in Beijing and 
expressing the hope that all people 
who have made their political views 
known publicly will be treated with 
dignity and humanity. 

The Government has evacuated 
non-essential diplomatic staff, Aus- 
tralian students and tourists from 
China. I take this opportunity to pay 
tribute to the role of the staff in our 





Embassy in Beijing and in our 
Consulate-General in Shanghai. Their 
work has been in the great tradition 
of Australian officials overseas who 
have worked long hours in difficult 
and sometimes dangerous conditions 
to carry out the Government’s policies 
and to help Australians in need. I also 
take this opportunity to express my 
appreciation for the dedicated efforts 
of officers of the Department of 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, the Office 
of National Assessments, the Depart- 
ment of Immigration, Local Govern- 
ment and Ethnic Affairs, and other 
government departments who have 
worked very long hours to provide 
assistance and advice to the Govern- 
ment at all hours of the day and 
night. 

It is still too early to make an accu- 
rate assessment of what may occur 
and the implications for the region. It 
is certainly one of the major issues 
that I will be discussing with the 
leaders of countries that I will visit 
during my forthcoming overseas visit. 
It will be a matter very much near the 
top of our agenda. The sheer scale, 
the callousness and the barbarity of 
the slaughter in Beijing cannot but 
substantially affect the international 
standing of those leaders who ordered 
and condoned such action. However, 
while we in this place and in the 
country as a whole are as one in 
expressing that view, I hope we will 
also be as one in having the earnest 
hope that sanity will prevail in China 
and that the Chinese leadership will 
again return to the sorts of policies 
and outlook which have in recent 
times promised such benefits for the 
country, our region and the world. As 
the motion which is before the House 
notes, the recent processes of econ- 
omic reform in China have brought 
significant benefit to China, to the 
region and, I believe, to the world. 
There can be no question that those 
policies of economic reform and 
change cannot, and will not, succeed 
in the face of the systematic 
repression of legitimate democratic 
aspirations. 

It is impossible to measure the per- 
sonal tragedy of those who have suf- 
fered, those who have been killed or 
those who are now subject to the 
entirely objectionable, horrendous pro- 
cess of information seeking that we in 
Australia would call “dobbing in”, 
which we now see has extended into 
the areas of family member against 
family member. It is impossible to 


measure the tragedy of the imposition 
of this regime of barbarity, callousness 
and information seeking, which pits 
community member against com- 
munity member, family member 
against family member. These sorts of 
tactics may for a time enable the 
authorities to impose their will. That 
cannot be doubted. But equally cer- 
tain is the fact that those sorts of tac- 
tics, that sort of approach, cannot 
endure. At some time — and we must 
all hope, sooner rather than in the 
more distant future — the entirely 
legitimate aspirations of the people of 
China for a freer society in which the 
rights of human beings will be prop- 
erly recognised will come to fruition. 
The tragedy is a personal tragedy. It 
is a tragedy for the people of China; it 
is a tragedy for the region; and it is a 
tragedy for the world. I am confident 
that this motion, having embraced all 
of those considerations and thoughts, 
will be one which all honourable 
Members will join in supporting. The 
unanimous passage of this motion will 
mean that not merely the Govern- 
ment but the Parliament and the 
people of Australia will have put on 
the record for all time the totally 
unacceptable nature of the barbarity 
which has been practised and the 
tragedy which has eventuated in China. 


After speeches by the Leader of the 
Opposition, Mr Andrew Peacock, Dr 
Richard Klugman, the Leader of the 
National Party, Mr Charles Blunt, Mr 
John Spender, Mr Lewis Kent and Mr 
Peter Cleeland, the motion was carried. W 


$200 000 to help 
the victims 


Statement made by the Prime 
Minister, Mr Bob Hawke, on 
June 9. 


The Australian Government stands 
ready to provide an immediate grant 
of $200 000 to help Chinese people 
who are in need of humanitarian 
assistance following recent events. 

Discussions are taking place 
between officials and the Australian 
Red Cross Society on ways of provid- 
ing assistance. 

Governments and Red Cross have 
often worked together to ensure that 
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humanitarian relief reaches people 
under difficult circumstances. 

Right now Red Cross is exploring 
acceptable ways of reaching those 
people. It is vital that the humani- 
tarian work of organisations like Red 
Cross continues without disruption. 

Government officials will maintain 
close contact with Red Cross about 
needs in China as the situation evolves. 

Should an Australian appeal be 
launched, I call on all Australians to 
give generously and in this context 
very much welcome the initiative 
taken by Wayne Goss on June 7 to 
focus attention on this humanitarian 
matter. 


Resident status for 
consular official 


Statement made by the Acting 
Minister for Immigration, Local 
Government and Ethnic 
Affairs, Mr Clyde Holding, on 
June 15. 


Sydney Chinese consular official 
Dong Qi has been granted resident 
status in Australia. 

This decision was made by the Act- 
ing Minister for Immigration, Local 
Government and Ethnic Affairs, Mr 
Clyde Holding, on advice from the 
Immigration Department. 

Ms Dong fled the Sydney Consulate 
last Friday to seek the protection of 
the Australian Government. Consist- 
ent with its established practice in 
dealing with such cases, the Govern- 
ment has not divulged the details of 
the claims made by Ms Dong. 

Announcing the decision, Mr Hold- 
ing said that in view of the current 
circumstances the Government had 
no option but to grant Ms Dong per- 
manent residence on humanitarian 
grounds. An earlier request for diplo- 
matic asylum had been considered 
inappropriate. 

Consideration of Ms Dong’s case 
was accelerated because of the special 
circumstances surrounding her consu- 
lar status in this country. Mr Holding 
indicated that any other Chinese 
nationals in Australia who might be 
contemplating asking for resident 
status would still be best advised to 
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take advantage of the Government’s 
offer to have their visas extended. 
General applications for resident 
status at this time would be premature. 


Help for Chinese 
in Australia 


Statement made by the Prime 
Minister, Mr Bob Hawke, on 
June 16. 


I welcomed the opportunity this 
morning to meet a delegation of rep- 
resentatives of Australia’s Chinese 
community and to hear their views 
about the problems facing the com- 
munity, and their relations and friends 
in China, as a result of the current 
tragic situation there. 

I used the opportunity provided by 
this meeting to announce a range of 
important new government initiatives 
designed to help ameliorate some of 
these problems. 

The Government has now decided 
to extend all temporary entry permits 
on application for a further 12 
months (i.e., till July 31, 1990), for all 
nationals of the People’s Republic of 
China legally in Australia on June 4 
this year. In order to help them 
financially the students will be 
entitled to work for up to 20 hours 
per week and will be allowed to work 
full-time should their courses finish 
during the 12-month period. 

The Government appreciates the 
financial and other problems which 
could face some Chinese nationals in 
Australia who do not have access to 
social security or Medicare. We are 
therefore looking at ways in which 
these people’s needs can be assisted by 
access to the “special benefits” pro- 
gram administered by the Minister for 
Social Security. 

I warmly applaud the fund-raising 
efforts of Australia’s Chinese com- 
munity. To help further these efforts 
the Government has now given 
in-principle agreement to a $100 000 
grant to provide humanitarian assist- 
ance in China. That grant is on top of 
the $200 000 already put aside for use 
in a possible Red Cross appeal. 

I told the delegation that while visa 
processing, including of student appli- 
cations, is currently suspended, we 
hope that processing will be resumed 
as soon as visa-issuing staff can safely 
return to China. Arrangements are 
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being made in the meantime for 
abbreviated visa processing for urgent 
migrant cases involving immediate 
family of Australian citizens and per- 
manent residents. 

A Cabinet submission is now being 
developed as a priority matter, to deal 
with all aspects of PRC nationals in 
Australia (including refugee status, 
grant of residence permit on humani- 
tarian grounds, family-reunion issues 
and the possibility of refugee resettle- 
ment for some PRC nationals over- 
seas). There is a number of complex 
matters that need to be addressed and 
these require Cabinet’s deliberation. 

The Government will continue to 
monitor developments in China and 
their implications for our bilateral 
relationship carefully, and to assess 
the possibility of further appropriate 
action, particularly in regard to the 
human-rights situation. 


Executions in China 


Statement made by the Acting 
Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and Trade, Mr Michael Duffy, 
on June 23. 


The Acting Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Mr Michael Duffy, 
today expressed abhorrence and dis- 
may over the wave of public 
executions of pro-democracy demon- 
strators in China. 

Mr Duffy said he was appalled that 
the Chinese authorities had proceeded 
to these executions, showing scant 
regard for the rights of individuals, 
the often extenuating circumstances 
of their alleged offences, and the 
weight of international opinion. 

It was clear that the authorities 
were intent on crushing all 
expressions of dissent, regardless of 
the consequences. 

Australia, along with other 
countries, had made strong appeals on 
humanitarian grounds to the Chinese 
Government for clemency for those 
facing such drastic punishment. 

Mr Duffy stressed that the Aus- 
tralian Government would continue to 
condemn the present crackdown. He 
hoped that the world would not have 
to bear witness to a continuing wave 
of judicial executions in China. 

He again appealed to the Chinese 
authorities not to resort to capital 
punishment as a means of intimi- 
dation and suppression of dissent. 





Staff returning 
to China 


Statement made by the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and Trade, Senator Gareth 
Evans, on June 28. 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs and 
Trade, Senator Gareth Evans, 
announced today that a number of 
staff evacuated from the Australian 
Embassy in Beijing and from the Aus- 
tralian Consulate-General in Shanghai 
this month would return shortly. 

The Beijing Embassy has been 
operating with severely reduced num- 
bers since June 7, when 19 of the 34 
Australian staff were evacuated. In the 
Shanghai Consulate-General, three 
members of the staff of eight were 
evacuated on June 8. 

The return of officers and depend- 
ants will be phased over a period. 

Senator Evans said an important 
factor influencing the Government’s 
decision was the need to provide relief 
for the remaining staff members, who 
had carried exceptionally heavy 
workloads looking after Australia’s 
essential interests in stressful and diffi- 
cult circumstances. Both posts were 
playing a vital role in keeping the 
Government informed of develop- 
ments in China. 

Another major factor was the need 
for specialist staff to resume work in a 
number of key areas, notably visa 
issue. The Government had 
announced that it would resume issu- 
ing visas in all categories as soon as 
practicable. 

The phased return of officers and 
dependants, upon which a number of 
other countries (including the UK and 
Canada) had now embarked, had been 
made possible by a lessening of the 
risk to foreigners as compared with 
that assessed at the time of evacu- 
ation, although the situation was still 
abnormal and unpredictable. The 
decision did not in any way represent 
a muting of Australia’s disapproval of 
the actions of the present Chinese 
leadership in suppressing the pro- 
democracy movement. 

Senator Evans said he was pre- 
paring a submission on all aspects of 
Australia’s relations with China in the 
aftermath of the Tienanmen Square 
massacre, which would be considered 
by Cabinet after the Prime Minister’s 
return to Australia and after further 
consultations with like-minded 
countries. = 





Australia’s hopes on 
disarmament 


Speech by the Australian 
Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and Trade, Senator Gareth 
Evans, to the Conference on 
Disarmament, in Geneva, on 
June 13. 





VAV/ e are passing through a 
period of the greatest signifi- 
cance for the future of the inter- 
national community. We are, as so 
many have acknowledged, at a water- 
shed — a turning point in inter- 
national relations. 

The end of the Cold War has not 
been marked by a single day on which 
hostilities ceased or a peace treaty was 
signed. Rather it has been a matter of 
the major powers rethinking their 
national interests and the means of 
advancing them, and embarking on a 
major overhaul of their whole 
approach to nuclear deterrence and 
the arms race. 

In November 1985 in this city, 
President Reagan and General Sec- 
retary Gorbachev, as he then was, 
jointly declared that a nuclear war 
cannot be won and must never be 
fought. In the years since, we have 
witnessed a quite extraordinary suc- 
cession of developments. 

In October 1986 we saw one of the 
first tangible gains, the Stockholm 
Agreement on Confidence and Secur- 
ity Building Measures in Europe. 
Then came the historic Intermediate- 
range Nuclear Forces Agreement, 
signed in December 1987 and ratified 
in June 1988. 

In March 1989 the negotiations on 
Conventional Armed Forces in Eur- 
ope opened in Vienna. Both the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organisation 
and the Warsaw Treaty organisation 
have now tabled proposals in these 
negotiations that can — and I believe 
will — transform Europe’s political 
and military landscape. 

These heartening developments 
have not been confined to Europe. 
We have also seen the Soviet Union 
withdraw its forces from Afghanistan; 
sustained and productive efforts to 
bring to an end debilitating regional 
conflicts in the Persian Gulf, 
Southern Africa and Indo-China; and 
the remarkable spectacle during last 


year’s joint verification experiment of 
Soviet and American personnel spend- 
ing several weeks working at the 
Nevada and Semipalatinsk nuclear-test 
sites. 

The present Soviet leadership now 
acknowledges that the Soviet Union’s 
military build-up was excessive and 
that some substantial unilateral actions 
by the Soviet Union, such as the force 
cuts announced by President 
Gorbachev in December last year, 
were appropriate. Unilateral steps are, 
of course, only the beginning. Deeper 
and more far-reaching measures, 
matching reality to the new rhetoric 
and atmospherics, can only come 
about in partnership with others. 

The Western powers have been 
prudently cautious. We have not for- 
gotten the high expectations and deep 
disappointment associated with 
detente in the 1970s. It is apparent, 
however, that the West now fully rec- 
ognises the enormous potential for 
mutually beneficial change inherent 
in the totality of reform taking place 
in the USSR, and is prepared to 
respond constructively. 

Above all it is the linkage, indeed 
the synergy, between internal reform 
and new thinking on foreign and 
defence policy in the USSR that is so 
profoundly encouraging. The Soviet 
Union is beginning to build into its 
internal processes the vital checks and 
balances of democratic principles. 

The Australian Government has 
welcomed and encouraged the strong 
and balanced improvement in East- 
West relations in recent years. Unpre- 
cedented opportunities have emerged 
from this to limit, and limit decisively, 
the global arms race and to build in 
its place constructive and cooperative 
relationships responsive to inter- 
national problems that for too long 
have been overshadowed by our pre- 
occupation with military security. 

It is our profound hope that the 
attitudes and outlooks characteristic of 
recent decades will be progressively 
changed all around the world, 
allowing all countries gradually and 
naturally to de-escalate their defence 
preparations without compromising 
their security. At the same time, the 
role of formal agreements remains of 
irreducible importance. In our view, it 
is essential that we press ahead and 
steadily expand the body of inter- 
national law relating to security. We 
must seize the present window of 
opportunity, and help ensure that it 
remains open. 
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This conference has a central role 
to play in this endeavour. We have in 
the past shared the frustration of 
many members of the Conference on 
Disarmament that it could not work 
when East-West relations deteriorated. 
and was not allowed to work when 
they improved. This led, in turn, to 
successive rounds of debate about 
which issues properly belonged in the 
multilateral arena. 

Australia hopes that this sterile 
debate can now be put behind us. Cir- 
cumstances have moved far beyond 
the stage where our collective concern 
was somehow to find a way of break- 
ing the logjam. We now have the will 
to negotiate, and a clear immediate 
agenda that will tax the resources of 
all countries concerned. In our view 
the basis of a constructive partnership 
between bilateral and multilateral 
forums can be readily discerned, and 
the respective forums should now 
focus their energies fully on complet- 
ing priority tasks. 

My predecessor, Bill Hayden, 
addressed this conference in August 
1984. There is a stark contrast 
between the tone and content of my 
remarks today and the sombre and 
impatient note of that earlier address. 
This in itself is testimony to how far 
we have come in a comparatively 
short time. 

It is equally striking, however, that 
the agenda that Bill Hayden was com- 
menting on is exactly the same as that 
before the conference today. This 
underscores my observation that the 
CD must now focus on the issues on 
which it has the competence and the 
authority to conclude solid, verifiable 
agreements. 


Chemical weapons 


This conference has a unique role 
and responsibility as the only multilat- 
eral disarmament negotiating forum. 

In exercising that role and discharg- 
ing that responsibility, the conference 
is engaged in an undertaking of 
immense significance — the nego- 
tiation of a comprehensive and uni- 
versal Convention on Chemical 
Weapons. The improvement in inter- 
national relations which is a feature of 
our times presents us with an oppor- 
tunity to conclude the CW Conven- 
tion. This is an opportunity which 
cannot and must not be lost. 

All of us are united in our abhor- 
rence of these weapons and our com- 
mitment to ensure that they are 
banned for all time. Through a uni- 
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versal convention, the conference will 
make a historic contribution to inter- 
national security and stability. The 
Paris conference, held in January, 
provided the impetus for the negotiat- 
ing process this year. The collective 
call by 149 States to intensify the 
Chemical Weapons Convention nego- 
tiations, and to conclude the conven- 
tion at the earliest date, could not 
have been clearer. 

We appreciate greatly the energetic 
and creative approach of the chairman 
of the CW committee, Ambassador 
Morel of France, in injecting the 
international community’s expression 
of commitment at the Paris confer- 
ence into the work of the committee. 
Under his leadership, the committee 
has the prospect of recording real pro- 
gress this year. 

Others who have addressed this ple- 
nary in recent times have asserted that 
the final text of the CW Convention 
is within reach. I share that convic- 
tion. I am convinced that, with a con- 
certed and sustained effort by all 
members of this conference, the text 
of the convention can be finalised in 
the very near future. 

As a result of developments in 
recent years, most of the major con- 
ceptual issues, and many of the 
details, have been resolved. This has 
been achieved through the active par- 
ticipation of the entire membership of 
the conference, which is essential if 
the convention is to have universal 
validity. 

A perusal of the rolling text reveals 
that a considerable amount of techni- 
cal detail apparently still awaits resol- 
ution. However, this is not a reason 
for prolonging the negotiation process, 
which has now been going on for 
many years. Rather, it is up to us to 
address the outstanding issues rigor- 
ously — to look constructively for sol- 
utions that will bring about the early 
conclusion of an effective convention. 
The problem posed by chemical 
weapons is serious; a convention is 
needed without delay; this conference 
has a responsibility to provide it. 

The achievement of a global 
Chemical Weapons Convention is one 
of the Australian Government’s prin- 
cipal disarmament objectives. Our 
commitment to that objective is 
reflected in our active participation, 
over many years, in the negotiations 
in Geneva and our technical contri- 
bution to that process through, for 
example, the conduct of national trial 
inspections. 
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An area of the convention with 
which Australia has been particularly 
associated in recent times has been 
those provisions which concern the 
interrelationship between States 
[which are] parties [to the convention] 
and their national chemical industries. 
This is a crucial aspect of the conven- 
tion. It is imperative that the right 
balances be struck in the text — 
between the need to ensure that 
chemical weapons are not being pro- 
duced by the chemical industry of a 
State party; the right of States parties 
to be able to engage in activities not 
prohibited by the convention; and for 
chemical industries to be able to oper- 
ate without overburdensome monitor- 
ing or intrusion. 

The provisions which have been 
developed so far represent, in our 
view, a sensible approach, envisaging 
as they do specific levels and schemes 
of monitoring for different categories 
of schedules of chemicals, depending 
on the risk they are considered to 
pose to the aims of the convention. 

A lot of work has already been done 
in this area. The rolling text indicates, 
however, that a number of questions 
remain to be resolved. In the last 
couple of years, successive chairmen 
have initiated discussions with rep- 
resentatives of industry, to help them 
understand what the negotiations are 
seeking to achieve and to allow them 
to express their views and concerns to 
the negotiators. These consultations 
have been valuable initiatives, and 
Australia welcomes a similar exchange 
which is to take place under Ambassa- 
dor Morel later this month. 

But there will need to be further 
work done to achieve a universal 
understanding within the chemical 
industry of the implications of a 
Chemical Weapons Convention, and 
the ways in which the industry can 
contribute to the elaboration of pro- 
visions which will be both practical 
and effective. In Australia’s case, we 
have developed a very productive dia- 
logue with our chemical industry on 
chemical-weapons issues, encompass- 
ing the CW Convention negotiations, 
over a number of years. Our industry 
has stated publicly its commitment to 
a CW Convention and its total oppo- 
sition to chemical weapons. 

Such a dialogue between govern- 
ments and their chemical industries 
can be of enormous benefit for the 
convention from two perspectives: in 
resolving outstanding questions and 
thereby facilitating the early con- 


clusion of the convention; and in 
ensuring the convention is 
implemented effectively, both for gov- 
ernment and industry. Through this 
dialogue, industry will be able to 
develop its understanding of its role 
and responsibilities in international 
endeavours to eradicate chemical 
weapons, in particular the contri- 
bution it can make to a global, com- 
prehensive ban on those weapons. 

There is a need for this dialogue to 
be intensified, developed and 
extended to all relevant countries. It is 
for this reason that on March 7 I 
announced that Australia would host a 
Government-Industry Conference 
against Chemical Weapons. The con- 
ference will be held this year, from 
September 18 to 22, in our national 
capital, Canberra. 

The conference will bring together 
governments and representatives of 
chemical industries world-wide, with 
the aim of raising their awareness 
about the problems of chemical 
weapons, and considering ways in 
which they can work together, in 
partnership, both internationally and 
domestically, in support of a compre- 
hensive convention. 

Australia has invited to the confer- 
ence all member countries of the CD, 
other countries with significant 
chemical industries and those 
countries with a particular interest in 
chemical-weapons issues. Such partici- 
pation will encourage the universal 
support which the convention must 
secure and which Australia is intent 
upon generating. It will be a joint 
effort designed to give, and which we 
believe will give, impetus to the nego- 
tiations in Geneva. 

To facilitate the full and effective 
implementation of a convention, 
industry must appreciate its role in 
addressing the problem. Verification 
procedures under the convention will 
require the cooperation of industry to 
achieve full effect. The time to take 
this step is now, so that effective con- 
sultation begins while the convention 
is being negotiated. 

Let there be no misunderstanding 
as to what we are about. It is funda- 
mental to our approach that the 
Government-Industry Conference take 
place in the context of the important 
negotiations being conducted here, in 
the Conference on Disarmament, on a 
Chemical Weapons Convention; that 
it support fully those negotiations; and 
that in its own way it contribute to 
and move forward those negotiations. 





We believe the Government-Industry 
Conference will provide that support 
and contribute to the early conclusion 
of that convention — which we must 
achieve without further delay. 

In addition to bringing about an 
increased dialogue between govern- 
ment and industry, it is also important 
to ensure that those countries which 
are not members or observers of the 
CD be fully informed about the con- 
vention which is being negotiated, so 
that they can give it their support and 
become parties to it at an early stage. 

Australia has been active in inter- 
national efforts towards this objective. 
In June 1988 the Prime Minister 
announced that Australia would 
launch an initiative to raise regional 
awareness about chemical-weapons 
issues. Australian officials have visited 
South-East Asia, Indo-China and the 
South Pacific to promote understand- 
ing of and support for the Chemical 
Weapons Convention. This dialogue 
will be followed by a regional seminar 
to be held in Canberra on August 3 
and 4, which will reinforce the grow- 
ing regional consensus in support of a 
convention. This may be an example 
which could usefully be followed by 


other CD members in their own regions. 


Comprehensive test ban 


A nuclear-test ban has been a 
sought-after arms-control measure for 
over 30 years. It is the first item on 
the agenda of this conference. 

In the late 1950s and again in the 
late 1970s — on both occasions in 
forums outside the CD and its prede- 
cessors — we appear to have come 
tantalisingly close to concluding a test 
ban. In the 1980s, when the CD has 
been the focus of activity toward this 
objective, progress has been 
frustratingly elusive. 

Australia has felt this frustration 
keenly. For well understood and 
universally acknowledged reasons, 
nuclear disarmament is the priority 
objective. This involves progressively 
eliminating the existing arsenals and a 
commitment by all States, preferably 
through the Non-Proliferation Treaty, 
to be non-proliferators of nuclear 
weapons. Australia is deeply con- 
vinced that an effectively verifiable 
test ban has an essential contribution 
to make toward this objective and 
should, therefore, be concluded as 
soon as possible. 

For more than five years, regret- 
tably, the necessary consensus on the 


formation of an ad-hoc committee has 
foundered on the question of a “nego- 
tiating” mandate. Australia would 
strongly prefer direct negotiations 
toward a Comprehensive Test Ban 
Treaty and understands those who 
have been reluctant to accept any- 
thing less. Our greater concern, how- 
ever, has been to see the CD begin 
concrete work on the outstanding 
issues such as scope, verification and 
compliance. There is no doubt in our 
mind that essential work directed 
unambiguously at a CTBT can be 
done under a non-negotiating man- 
date. Accordingly, we have consist- 
ently urged that the CD not be 
prevented from doing the work essen- 
tial to a CTBT simply because this 
work is not described as the nego- 
tiation of a treaty. 

It is an indictment of the CD’s pro- 
longed inertia on this central issue 
that there is a proposal for a separate 
conference to transform the Partial 
Test Ban Treaty into a CTBT. The 
CD has the authority, the permanence 
and the expertise to move forward on 
CTBT, an objective that the over- 
whelming majority of the inter- 
national community have repeatedly 
signalled they wish to see concluded 
urgently. We are encouraged by the 
movement toward a consensus that 
has emerged this year through the 
patient efforts of Ambassador Yamada 
of Japan. It is imperative that all 
members of the conference display 
the necessary flexibility to allow the 
CD to meet its responsibilities and 
commence work toward a CTBT. 

Effective verification of a CTBT 
will be strongly dependent on a 
reliable International Seismic Moni- 
toring Network. Australia has pro- 
posed that such a network be 
established promptly on the basis of 
existing assets, and subsequently 
developed to build confidence in its 
practical capabilities. Apart from 
being key participants in such a net- 
work, the nuclear-weapon States could 
make an important practical contri- 
bution by making available compre- 
hensive data on their nuclear tests in 
accordance with the UN General 
Assembly resolution sponsored by 
Australia on the notification of 
nuclear tests. 

The bilateral superpower nego- 
tiations on nuclear testing are an 
important reality. Although the man- 
date for these negotiations is far more 
cautious on the timing of CTBT than 
Australia would prefer, it remains a 
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fact that these negotiations have the 
potential to make a significant contri- 
bution. In the Australian 
Government’s view, it is entirely 
reasonable in contemporary circum- 
stances to expect the superpowers to 
lead the way, by negotiating promptly 
and expeditiously toward militarily 
significant interim limitations on 
nuclear testing. 


Outer Space 


The final issue that I would like to 
touch on today is outer space. From 
one perspective, we have collectively 
displayed an imperfect but still admir- 
able degree of restraint in the military 
exploitation of space. The space age is 
over 30 years old and space programs 
have been driven overwhelmingly by 
military requirements, and yet we 
have in practical terms very largely 
avoided extending into space the 
offence/defence competition so fam- 
iliar from the other environments. 

As a consequence of this restraint, 
there is wide acceptance of the view 
that space assets have made, and con- 
tinue to make, a strong positive con- 
tribution to peace and stability. It is 
sobering to speculate on the course of 
events over the past 30 years had we 
not possessed the communication, 
intelligence-gathering and 
surveillance/verification capabilities 
afforded by space assets. The Aus- 
tralian Government considers the pro- 
tection of this state of affairs to be of 
central importance. 

The objective of this conference on 
this issue — and the objective pro- 
claimed by the superpowers in Febru- 
ary 1985 — is the prevention of an 
arms race in outer space. The word 
“prevention” is especially significant. 
In all other environments we have 
had to set a much tougher goal, 
namely, stopping and reversing an 
arms race through seeking stability at 
progressively lower force levels. 

The Ad Hoc Committee on the 
Prevention of an Arms Race in Outer 
Space has been discovering just how 
complex a field this is. I do not pro- 
pose to comment in any detail on the 
issues that it has exposed: for 
example, the lack of clarity on key 
terms like “peaceful uses”, the precise 
scope of the existing legal regime for 
outer space, or the different views on 
whether a meaningful distinction can 
be drawn between dedicated anti- 
satellite systems and systems with an 
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incidental or potential anti-satellite 
capability. 

I would, however, like to make the 
observation that, in our view, prevent- 
ing an arms race in outer space is 
crucially dependent on addressing the 
incentives to acquire space weaponry. 
We cannot expect to secure binding 
restraints on systems capable of 
destroying or disabling space assets 
unless we develop a clear and com- 
mon understanding on acceptable 
functions for these assets. 

The degree of interest in ballistic- 
missile defences correlates strongly 
and inversely with the prospects of 


addressing the ballistic-missile threat 
in other ways. Similarly, interest in 
anti-satellite systems will persist unless 
the functions performed by satellites 
stay within agreed pcrameters. Mem- 
bers of this conference will recognise 
the linkage between this observation 
and Australia’s long-standing proposal 
that the ad-hoc committee consider 
measures to protect from attack all 
satellites and associated ground 
stations that contribute to strategic 
stability and the verification of arms 
control and disarmament agreements. 
The Conference on Disarmament is 
conducting its work in uniquely pro- 
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AUSTRALIAN ABORIGINAL 
ART FROM THE DESERT 


pitious circumstances. To paraphrase 
the NATO Declaration of May 30, 
1989, we can now exploit fully the 
potential of arms control to reduce 
the excessive weight of the military 
factor in international relations and 
increasingly to replace confrontation 
with cooperation. The Conference on 
Disarmament has the capacity to con- 
tribute substantively to this endeavour. 
The arms-control agenda is 
extremely full. This conference has a 
unique mandate for achieving real 
progress on that agenda. Our responsi- 
bility is therefore of vital importance, 
and we must fulfil that responsibility. E 






` 


The Secretary of the Department of Foreign Affairs and Trade, Mr Richard Woolcott, opens an exhibition titled Aboriginal Art from the 
Desert at the Australian National Gallery on June 6. With him are Mr David Williamson, director of the gallery, centre, and Mr Les 
Rowe, Assistant Secretary, Australia Abroad — Cultural Relations branch of the department. Photograph by Mike Jensen, OIB. 
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Coal in Australia 
and Asia-Pacific 


Speech by the Minister for 
Primary Industries and Energy, 
Mr John Kerin, to the Pacoal 
89 Conference on June 7. 
J ust over a year ago I announced 
the Commonwealth 
Government’s long-term coal strategy. 
The strategy aims to maximise ben- 
efits to Australia from the coal indus- 
try by improving export returns, 
enhancing industry competitiveness 
and facilitating necessary restructuring 
with minimum disruption. 

The strategy acknowledges the 
extensive powers of State governments 
in industry development. It recognises 
that essential responsibility for com- 
mercial decisions, certainly in invest- 
ment and marketing, remains with the 
private enterprises that own and oper- 
ate coalmines in this country. 

The Commonwealth provides an 
economic environment conducive to 
the growth and competitiveness of our 
industries, and assists them to prosper 
in international trade. Of course we 
can, and do, work constructively in 
the interests of the industry in many 
other areas. 

In this forum tonight I intend to 
relate our strategic objectives in coal 


to a couple of the major themes of 
your conference: 





The opportunities for expanding Aus- 
tralian coal- and electricity-related 
business in the region, and 

In the light of increasing evidence of 
the risk of global warming and cli- 
mate change, the necessity to 
respond responsibly to this issue. 


Regional prospects and 
cooperation 


Coal and coal-fired power stations 
are crucial elements in the economic 
development of the Asia-Pacific region. 

The region is growing faster than 
any other, and Australia is well placed 
to participate in that growth. The 
strong growth in demand for elec- 
tricity in countries like China, 
Thailand, the Philippines and Indo- 
nesia offers opportunities and chal- 
lenges not only for coal trade but also 
for cooperation in project develop- 
ment and technology transfer. 

Some of these opportunities require 
innovative business and management 


arrangements and many, particularly 
in the power-generation sector, 
require considerable international 
cooperation in planning and financing. 


Australian Coal Trade and Tech- 
nology Committee 


Commonwealth-funded coal-trade- 
promotion activities, initiated under 
the coal strategy, are complemented 
by the private-sector group ACTT, 
the Australian Coal Trade and Tech- 
nology Committee. 

ACTT has been set up to create 
and promote export-project opportun- 
ities, not only for Australian coal, but 
for industries providing equipment 
and services. 

Industry has recognised the need to 
act together to maximise Australia’s 
participation in these projects and 
ACTT provides a focus for this. 

Austrade has been working with 
industry in developing management 
plans and strategies to pursue oppor- 
tunities for Australian coalmining and 
utilisation technology, power gener- 
ation and transmission systems and 
electricity planning. 

We think Australian industry has 
much to offer in these fields. 


Technology transfer 


A high priority for cooperation is 
the transfer of technology through 
training programs and exchanges. We 
participate in the Pacific Economic 
Cooperation Council (PECC), the 
Economic and Social Commission for 
Asia and the Pacific (ESCAP), and we 
make a major contribution to the 
United Nations Development Pro- 
gram (UNDP). 

The UNDP coal-technology and 
utilisation training program at the 
University of Newcastle is substan- 
tially funded by the Australian Inter- 
national Development Assistance 
Bureau (AIDAB), and organised by 
the Joint Coal Board. 

The program is highly regarded 
throughout the region by the senior 
executives and power-station operators 
who participate, and it establishes 
important links between the partici- 
pants and Australian industry. 


Australian Coal Marketing and 
Technology Council 


One of the important initiatives 
contained in last May’s coal-industry 
strategy was the setting up of the Aus- 
tralian Coal Marketing and Tech- 


nology Council under chairman Dick 
Austen. It is not a marketing authority 
— its role is purely advisory. 

I have deliberately not tried to 
guide the council, as that would 
defeat its purpose. But I did start the 
ball rolling with a number of 
references for advice, largely related 
to export-controls administration. 

Tonight I want to highlight two 
areas of the council’s activities: one on 
the marketing side, and the other on 
technology. 

I asked the council to advise me on 
ways of improving price formation in 
coal-export negotiations. 

There is a view in Australia that 
our industry gets poor outcomes in 
international negotiations, perhaps 
especially with our major customers in 
Japan. This popular view is not only 
wrong but unhelpful in improving the 
situation though it is undeniable that 
the process of annual negotiations 
leaves room for improvement. 

The council believes Australian 
companies collectively do need to 
examine how they undertake coal 
negotiations and that buyers should 
see the mutual advantages of develop- 
ing better, less confrontationist ways 
of doing business. 

I do not expect the council to give 
me a one-off solution to this issue. It 
will be a question of providing con- 
tinuing, practical advice. Clearly, 
though, the council will need the 
willing cooperation of the industry in 
the formulation of that advice. 


The greenhouse issue 


The technology role of the council 
is very much oriented to marketing 
issues. And it will come as no surprise 
to you that the council is interested in 
advising me on technology aspects of 
the greenhouse effect, and its ramifi- 
cations for coal marketing. 

Monday of this week, of course, was 
World Environment Day, and in Aus- 
tralia, as in most of the industrialised 
world, greenhouse attracted unpre- 
cedented attention. 

A compelling dimension of the 
greenhouse effect is that it threatens 
nearly everyone. 

The Pacific region is particularly 
vulnerable given its — 

— large populations; 

— extensive island and coastal areas; 

— heavy dependency on fossil fuels 
as energy sources; 

— and critical need to maintain 
dynamic economic growth. 
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As the Prime Minister, Mr Hawke, 
has said, “Greenhouse cannot be dis- 
missed as just another environmental 
problem. It has the potential to 
change fundamentally, within a single 
lifetime, the way all nations and 
peoples live and work.” 

The Australian Government has 
adopted a completely responsible 
approach to greenhouse. Represented 
by Foreign Affairs and Trade Minister 
Gareth Evans in the Hague in March, 
we were party to the agreement 
reached there known as the Declar- 
ation of the Hague. 

In pursuit of United Nations efforts 
to develop a convention on climate 
change, Australia is participating in 
the comprehensive reviews being 
undertaken by the UN Environment 
Program and World Meteorological 
Organisation’s Intergovernmental 
Panel for Climate Change. 

At last week’s ministerial meeting 
of the International Energy Agency in 
Paris, where I was represented by the 
Treasurer, Paul Keating, much of the 
discussion centred on energy and the 
environment. 

IEA ministers agreed on the necess- 
ity to respond now to the challenges 
posed by greenhouse. They called for 
“vigilant, serious and realistic assess- 
ment” of what energy policies can do 
to meet these challenges, and of their 
economic and social impacts. 

I should stress that there remains 
much we don’t know about green- 
house. And I would stress particularly 
that the energy dimension alone is not 
simple. 

The tendency to focus on carbon- 
dioxide emissions that result from 
burning coal, and to narrow that 
down to focus on the electricity indus- 
try, is unduly simplistic. 

A further concern from my per- 
spective is the other simplistic prop- 
osition that natural gas or uranium 
should be used generally to replace 
coal in power generation and other 
uses, to help protect our atmosphere. 

I leave the scientists to argue about 
the facts and figures. I would just 
emphasise the IEA ministers’ call for 
all evaluations to be conducted on the 
basis of full fuel-cycle analysis. 

While I recognise the importance of 
other perspectives, I wish to contrib- 
ute to the debate from my area of 
responsibility, which is dominated, on 
the resources side at least, by the 
economic importance of coal. 
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The Australian Coal Marketing and 
Technology Council has a unique 
Capacity to assist me in this area with 
three of its members on the IEA’s 
Coal Industry Advisory Board. 

Also, through Professor Ming 
Leung, the council has a connection 
with the work of the Commonwealth 
Scientific and Industrial Research 
Organisation in the coal-technology 
area. 

I do not expect the council to have 
the last word on greenhouse issues or 
to give me definitive advice quickly. 
Its views will evolve as scientific 
understanding of greenhouse deepens 
and, I expect, will also reflect the 
views of industry channelled to me. 

To date, the Commonwealth has 
taken the view that the most cost- 
effective response is to mitigate the 
environmental impacts of energy use 
through conservation and improved 
energy efficiency. 

This is scarcely a new direction for 
the Australian electricity industry, 
which operates some of the most 
efficient and cleanest power stations 
in the world and has given efficiency 
highest priority for many years. 

The Australian Government has 
implemented a number of policy 
initiatives domestically to complement 
our international activities. 

We have announced support for a 
national greenhouse-research program 
under which $7.8 million is being 
provided in 1988-89 and 1989-90. 


Research and development 


The greenhouse issue is but one, 
albeit prominent, field of activity for 
research and development of import- 
ance to the coal and electricity 
industries. 

Australia has an active R&D pro- 
gram in the field of coal technology. 

Research is conducted in industry, 
including the coal industry’s research 
organisation, ACIRL, within the State 
power authorities, in the CSIRO and 
in the universities. 

The National Energy Research, 
Development and Demonstration Pro- 
gram makes grants available to 
research groups in both the public 
and private sectors for specific projects. 

The coal-research component of the 
program is funded by a levy on the 
industry and is supplemented by 
appropriation of additional funds as 
necessary. 


Under recently announced arrange- 
ments, the Government is establishing 
a new Coal Industry Research and 
Development Corporation. 

The corporation will administer the 
allocation of funds collected by the 
levy which will be continued until 
1992-93, when the arrangements will 
be reviewed. 

I see a necessary link between the 
Coal Industry Research and Develop- 
ment Corporation and Australian Coal 
Marketing and Technology Council, 
perhaps through some membership in 
common. 

This would ensure that a strategic 
marketing perspective is brought to 
coal R&D and facilitate the obvious 
need for close communication. 


Conclusion 


Coal will remain the world’s most 
competitive fuel in many locations, 
for many applications, and for many 
years to come. 

Australia is, and should remain, the 
world’s largest coal exporter and, for 
the foreseeable future, the most 
important supplier of coal to this 
region. 

This Government has every confi- 
dence in the Australian coal industry’s 
long-term viability and 
competitiveness, and is committed to 
it. 

The industry is in much better 
shape now thanks to better US-dollar 
prices, the recent fall in the value of 
the Australian dollar and some hard 
decisions to reduce costs. The indus- 
try is now making profits, in marked 
contrast to the huge losses chalked up 
— especially in NSW — over the last 
couple of years. 

For the first time in many years 
new investment in the industry will be 
able to be funded without excessive 
resort to borrowings. 

The market outlook is sound, the 
industrial situation is better, and there 
is every reason to expect that Aus- 
tralian coal exports will resume their 
growth and help to meet the region’s 
energy needs. 

The IEA has effectively recon- 
firmed its commitment to coal, 
though I would urge you all to be 
conscious that this endorsement car- 
ries with it the increasingly important 
proviso that environmentally accept- 
able solutions be found and 
implemented. (ii 





Trade opportunities 
in India 


Speech by the Minister for 
Trade Negotiations, Mr 
Michael Duffy, at the Australia 
India Chamber of Commerce 
Business and Trade 
Workshop, in Melbourne, on 
June 5. 


would like to thank the chamber 

for inviting me here today to 
launch the Department of Foreign 
Affairs and Trade’s Trade and Com- 
mercial Development Program for 
Australia in India. 

Trade between Australia and India 
has grown fairly well over recent 
years, reflecting in part the emphasis 
both Governments have placed on 
expanding the commercial relation- 
ship. Yet much more can be done and 
ought to be done. That is the critical 
message of the program. 

A key impediment to the realisation 
of this potential is a lack of awareness. 
In Australia’s case there is generally a 
poor image of India’s commercial 
potential. It is no longer appropriate 
for the Australian business sector to 
neglect this market. The Indian econ- 
omy has number of industrial 
strengths, a large pool of relatively 
inexpensive and technically qualified 
labour and a sizable middle-class con- 
sumer market. 

There is also little appreciation of 
the process of economic liberalisation 
under way in India, and the gradual 
lessening of bureaucratic difficulties, 
tariff and non-tariff barriers and other 
commercial impediments they imply. 
This liberalisation process has resulted 
in stronger rates of economic growth 
and a more dynamic economy com- 
pared with earlier years. Industrial- 
output growth has been of the order 
of 9 per cent over the last four years. 

On the import side, there are often 
outmoded perceptions of the quality 
of Indian products and there is also a 
lack of awareness of the improving 
price-competitiveness and expanding 
range of Indian exports. 

I recognise that entering the Indian 
market will not always be easy. But 
there are significant opportunities for 
Australia, particularly in the project 
and joint-venture areas. In view of 
India’s foreign-exchange situation, 


opportunities for straight exports may 
be more limited. 

A number of Australian companies 
are actively pursuing, or have already 
realised, contracts in the project area. 
It remains the case, however, that 
there is a general lack of awareness of 
commercial opportunities in India 
which other countries are taking up, 
often in areas where Australian com- 
panies have the expertise. 

Infrastructural development is of 
key importance to the Indian econ- 
omy and benefits from large amounts 
of international concessional funding. 
There is a greater recognition of the 
need for foreign involvement and 
technology in infrastructure projects 
compared with a few years ago and 
tariffs on project imports have been 
reduced. 

Other forms of collaboration also 
offer considerable prospects. The 
investment climate in India has 
improved over recent years. Foreign 
collaboration is now permitted in a 
number of high-technology industries. 
Export-oriented activities are particu- 
larly welcome and attract significant 
government concessions. Firms might 
give particular consideration to the 
possibilities for joint ventures geared 
to sales to the Eastern-bloc countries. 
Because of generally good relations 
and special trading arrangements 
between the USSR and India, enter- 
ing the Soviet market from India is 
one possible avenue. Joint ventures 


for export to the Middle East may also 


provide good prospects. 

Our banking interests should also 
be an asset in raising our corporate 
involvement in India. The ANZ Bank, 
with its takeover of Grindlays, has an 
extensive banking network in India. 
The National Australia Bank has also 
recently been granted approval to 
open a representative office. 

The Government is active in pro- 
moting Australian commercial objec- 
tives in India. The main task, 
however, rests with the private sector. 
With the Indian economy still in the 
throes of opening up to the outside 
world, now is the time to act to gain 
maximum advantage. 

The program I am launching today 
is designed principally with the objec- 
tive of raising the awareness of the 
Australian business sector of the 
opportunities in India. The program 
has been prepared by the Department 
of Foreign Affairs and Trade in col- 
laboration with other departments and 
agencies. 
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It provides an overview of India’s 
development, a review of its current 
development strategies, an analysis of 
the current bilateral relationship, an 
elaboration of sectoral prospects for 
Australia, and an account of the Aus- 
tralian Government’s approach. 

Australia has considerable expertise 
and capabilities in a number of the 
infrastructural sectors to which India 
attaches development priority; in par- 
ticular, telecommunications, transport, 
mining and energy. Australia also has 
strengths in a number of high- 
technology, export-oriented manufac- 
turing sectors where collaboration 
holds out good prospects. There are 
sectors which have benefited signifi- 
cantly from economic liberalisation. 

Let me focus on a few sectors to 
illustrate some of the opportunities. 
Take the coal sector. Australia should 
no longer be considered just an 
exporter of coal to India. India’s own 
coal and power sector is of key 
importance to the economy, and there 
are a number of projects under way or 
in the offing to increase capacity. 
Australian companies have begun to 
make their presence felt. White Indus- 
tries hopes to win the Piparwar pro- 
ject involving the development of an 
open-cut mine and washery. Another 
company has been short-listed for a 
contract to build a major coal- 
washeries plant. An Australian consor- 
tium has put forward a proposal for 
the development of a coalmine and 
power station. 

India has expressed interest in Aus- 
tralian technology — which is among 
the best in the world — for 
controlling pollution from coal-fired 
power stations. Similarly, Australia is 
at the forefront in a number of other 
areas of pollution control, as well as 
renewable forms of energy and energy 
conservation. These are all areas now 
attracting greater interest in India. 

There are opportunities for our 
engineering sector both inside and 
outside the infrastructural project 
area. With respect to the latter, there 
should be scope for greater collabor- 
ation between India and Australia, 
including for export to third 
countries. The quality of Indian 
engineering products is steadily 
improving, aided by technology trans- 
fer, including from Japan. Particular 
potential may exist in the areas of 
motor vehicles and components and 
agricultural equipment and tractors. 

There are opportunities for Aus- 
tralian firms in the agro-industry sec- 
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tor. Despite India’s virtual 
self-sufficiency in foodgrains, only 
around | per cent of the output of 
fruit and vegetables is processed. 
There is significant wastage on 
account of cold-storage, transport and 
packaging problems. The demand for 
processed foods is also increasing rap- 
idly as a result of rapid increases in 
the number of two-income families. 
The food-processing sector has 
recently been opened to foreign col- 
laboration and is one of India’s high- 
priority sectors for export promotion. 
Australia is a world leader in areas 
such as agricultural machinery, 
storage and handling, water supply 
and irrigation, chemicals, seeds and 
plants and genetic materials, and also 
has expertise in a number of areas of 
food processing. There would appear 
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to be scope for commercial ventures, 
centred on technology transfer, in a 
number of these sectors. 


Several state Departments of Agri- 
culture in Australia have expressed 
interest in technical assistance and 
commercial ventures. There are also a 
number of private agribusiness and 
consultancy companies, which could 
pursue opportunities. 


Let me conclude by detailing some 
of the mechanisms and framework the 
Government has put in place to facili- 
tate an expanded relationship. 


A much higher level of ministerial 
involvement is being injected into the 
relationship. During Mr Hawke’s 
recent visit to India the two Prime 
Ministers agreed to set up a Minis- 
terial Commission, which is likely to 
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meet once a year. A more active pro- 
gram of ministerial visits has also 
been agreed. In fact, Senator Evans 
leaves for a visit to India on Thursday. 

The new bilateral aid program will 
be geared to enhancing mutual econ- 
omic links, by focusing on sectors 
where India attaches development pri- 
ority and Australia has expertise and 
comparative advantage. The focus will 
be on a limited number of sectors in 
order to maximise the impact. An aid- 
reconnaissance mission has recently 
visited India and it is envisaged that 
the program will focus on the tele- 
communications, energy and mining- 
exploration technology (including 
pollution control and energy- 
conservation technology), post-harvest 
food technology and food-processing 
and railways sectors. 
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The Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans, lays a wreath at the grave of Mr 
Sweden, in Stockholm on June 16. Photograph by Boo Jonsson, Svensk Reportagetjanst AB. 
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Structural reform to 
lift real income 


Remarks by the Treasurer, Mr 
Paul Keating, at a meeting of 
the Organisation for Economic 
Cooperation and 
Development, in Paris, on 
May 31. 


uring the 70s and into the 80s, 
our countries suffered from 
slow growth, high inflation and poor 
productivity performance. I think we 
have since come a long way in under- 
standing the importance of structural 
reform in coping with external shocks, 
and in achieving sustainable low- 
inflation, job-creating growth. The 
OECD — through its multilateral sur- 
veillance work and comparative 
studies — has played an important 
role in leading us along the learning 
curve. 

The 1980s have seen a wave of 
structural reforms in most of our 
countries. In a number of cases, per- 
formance is already reflecting the 
benefits of that. In others, results will 
only show over a longer time span. 
For all of us, there is a lot more to be 
done, and done urgently, if this long 
expansion is to be sustained into the 
1990s. 

Quantitative estimates of the effects 
of structural reforms are impressive. 
To take a few examples: 


The Canadian-US Free Trade Agree- 
ment could increase Canadian real 
income by up to 2.5 per cent of 
gross national product. 

Gains from moving to the full 
internal market in the European 
Community could be as much as 
4.5 to 6.5 per cent of gross dom- 
estic product. 

The OECD’s recent work on the 
macro-economic effects of agricul- 
tural reform shows household real 
income in the OECD area rising by 
1.0 per cent following elimination 
of agricultural support — all 
OECD countries examined show a 
net benefit. 





Through its surveillance report, the 
Economic Policy Committee (EPC) 
has set out the essentials of a 
structural-reform agenda. What is now 
required is a greater effort by all of us 
to push through these reforms. Our 
past successes and the current econ- 





omic climate should encourage us all 
to try harder. The reform process will 
particularly be aided by the EPC’s 
efforts to review and refine priorities 
for structural reform in each member 
country. 

The EPC’s report emphasises the 
need for and benefits of international 
cooperation in removing structural 
impediments. I don’t dispute this in 
many areas, but structural reform — 
not least reducing trading barriers and 
subsidies — is first and foremost in 
the interest of the reforming country. 
When I speak of Australian experi- 
ence in this respect I am sure I speak 
for others. While holding mirrors up 
to each other in the OECD or the 
GATT or elsewhere can help, the real 
motivation for a structural-reform 
agenda is its domestic benefits. 

This is clearly illustrated in the case 
of agriculture. We have before us the 
excellent monitoring report prepared 
by the secretariat which sets out in 
detail the extent of the problem in 
this sector. Regrettably its main mess- 
age repeats the theme of the report of 
last year — that there has been little 
reduction in the level of subvention 
for agriculture, which is still running 
at almost $100 billion a year above 
the annual average five years ago. 
The reduction of assistance reflected 
in the Producer Subsidy Equivalent 
calculations that occurred in 1988 
results from improved market prices 
due largely to the drought in North 
America and not from policy changes. 

The current favourable prices will 
not last unless there is meaningful 
reform in agricultural policies — so 
today’s higher prices should not be 
taken as a pretext for inaction, but as 
an opportunity for reform at a time 
when its short-run costs are lower and 
political difficulties can be minimised. 
The monitoring report makes clear 
that in my own country — where pre- 
existing levels of support were among 
the lowest in the world — we have 
over the past year taken decisions low- 
ering them still further. Why? Because 
removing such subsidisation and mar- 
ket intervention will be in the longer- 
term interests of domestic consumers 
and producers. That has been our 
principal motivation. 

When we look at how little has 
been done in the area of agricultural 
reform, it is clear that use of supply 
controls has become increasingly 
prevalent, particularly in Europe. One 
can readily understand how moves in 
this direction are more politically pal- 
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atable than reducing high producer- 
support prices. However, supply 
controls can never be more than tem- 
porary measures that postpone the 
inevitable. There is ample practical 
experience in our countries over many 
years to show that supply controls 
invariably lead to serious economic 
distortions that sooner or later have to 
be redressed. 

It is not surprising that the need for 
agricultural reform also features 
prominently in the EPC’s structural 
surveillance report. With the overall 
cost of agricultural support to OECD 
taxpayers and consumers in 1988 esti- 
mated to be running at the sobering 
figure of $US270 billion — and show- 
ing no signs of retreating — it is 
abundantly clear that agriculture 
should be high on the structural- 
reform agendas of many countries here. 

But it is also the case that agri- 
culture has an important international 
dimension. The outcome of the Mid- 
Term Review of the Uruguay Round 
again demonstrated the pivotal role 
agriculture will play in the successful 
conclusion of these negotiations. Aus- 
tralia and other Cairns Group mem- 
bers, along with the other countries 
represented here, welcomed the agree- 
ment on agriculture achieved at the 
Trade Negotiations Committee in 
April. It was a balanced — if belated 
— result fully in accordance with the 
goal that ministers agreed when they 
launched the round two and a half 
years ago. I urge member countries 
now to give substance to the commit- 
ments they have made on agriculture 
at the Trade Negotiating Committee, 
and avoid any actions which run 
counter to the spirit of those 
commitments. 

Our organisation has a very import- 
ant role to play in this process. The 
OECD must continue the mandate 
ministers have given it to monitor 
agricultural policy and it must do so 
in a credible way based on objective 
findings. I must say that I am con- 
cerned that member countries have 
influenced the summary and con- 
clusions of the present report in a way 
which distorts the message that it 
should be propagating. I trust that the 
planned review of the monitoring pro- 
cess will ensure that objectivity is pre- 
served in the summary and 
conclusions of future monitoring 
reports. This organisation’s work in 
contributing to resolving the problems 
that result from corruption of world 
agricultural markets is second to none 
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and we must guard against any under- 
mining of that contribution. 
Returning to policies more gener- 
ally, in the past we combined our calls 
for budget-deficit reduction in the 
United States with advocacy of a fiscal 
contribution to domestic demand 
expansion in the Federal Republic of 
Germany and Japan. The Japanese 
response has been considerable and 
there has been some heeding of the 
call in the Federal Republic. So far as 
those two surplus countries are con- 
cerned events now require a new pre- 
scription. When we call for policy 
changes in the Federal Republic and 
Japan it is now basically in the struc- 
tural area that we should be looking. 
As in the case of agriculture, what I 
would urge them to do is first and 
foremost in their own direct interest. 


German consumers and the German 
economy would be better off with 
fewer regulations and barriers to 
entry in the services area — such as 
on trading and working hours and 
transportation. They would be bet- 
ter off with reduced regional indus- 


trial and coal-production subsidies 
— which would also help their 
public expenditures. 

Japanese consumers and the Japanese 
economy would be better off if their 
internal distribution and other ser- 
vice sectors were more competitive, 
and market access was enhanced 
more generally. They would be bet- 
ter off by the removal of impedi- 
ments to the more efficient use of 
land. 


In both countries, however, such 
changes would also have considerable 
benefits for international adjustment. 
They would support the shift of 
resources into domestic sectors so that 
overall national production was more 
based on domestic spending and less 
on net exports. 

In recent years Australia has pur- 
sued a broad strategy to improve 
efficiency, with particular emphasis 
on integration into the global econ- 
omy. This strategy has combined all 
of the policy tools. Structural reforms 
have included the floating of the 
exchange rate, a fundamental 


deregulation of our financial markets, 
wide-ranging tax reforms, major cuts 
in import protection, and significant 
deregulation of our domestic transport 
sectors. At the same time the fiscal 
balance has been shifted by 7 per cent 
of GDP, from deficit to substantial 
surplus, via lower government spend- 
ing. We have also achieved economy- 
wide wage restraint and greater 
flexibility in our labour market via 
our unique agreement with the trade 
unions, which since 1983 has 
delivered substantial reductions in real 
unit-labour costs and employment 
growth averaging over 3 per cent a 
year. 


Reflecting our integrated policy 
approach, substantial progress has 
been made in restructuring the econ- 
omy. Of course, there are many 
reforms still to be tackled to improve 
our economic performance. Australia 
is not alone here. We all need to 
intensify our efforts to remove struc- 
tural impediments towards higher liv- 
ing standards and sustain this long 
expansion into the 1990s. a 





Economic committee 
meets in Dublin 


Joint statement after the 
inaugural meeting of the 
Australia-lreland Economic 
Committee in Dublin Castle on 


June 26. 
T he inaugural meeting of the 
Australia-Ireland Economic 
Committee took place today, June 26, 
in Dublin Castle. The committee was 
established after discussions between 
the Prime Minister, Mr Bob Hawke, 
and the Taoiseach, Mr C. J. Haughey. 

Mr Ray Burke, [Irish] Minister for 
Industry and Commerce and for Com- 
munications, and Senator John But- 
ton, [Australian] Minister for Industry, 
Technology and Commerce, are the 
co-chairmen of the committee. 

At the outset, the committee agreed 
that much of its works would be 
project-oriented with emphasis on 
direct dialogue between potential part- 
ners aimed at expanding trade and 
investment in partnership. Direct 
sector-to-sector links would form the 
basis of future development of econ- 
omic relations. 

Minister Burke and Senator Button, 
in their opening remarks to the com- 
mittee, described recent economic 
trends in their countries. They agreed 
that Ireland could be a suitable base 
for Australian companies wishing to 
do business in Europe and similarly 
Australia offered great opportunities 
for Irish companies wishing to 
develop operations in the rapidly 
developing Pacific rim area. 

Discussions took place on such 
areas as trade and investment, the role 
of the Australian Council of Trade 
Unions (ACTU) and the Irish Con- 
gress of Trade Unions (ICTU) in 
economic development, financial ser- 
vices, tourism, trade-union operations, 
arts and entertainment and energy/ 
minerals. The committee broke into 
sectoral groups for detailed talks. Aris- 
ing from these talks, the following 
areas were identified as offering 
potential for bilateral cooperation 
within the next 12 months: 





Financial services 


The financial services sub- 
committee has agreed to put up a 


working party to review opportunities 
of establishing joint Australian/Irish 
companies in the International Finan- 
cial Services Centre in Dublin. The 
areas the group will study are aviation 
finance, funds management, data pro- 
cessing and asset finance. 


Trade and investment 


This sub-group reported: 

That the Irish Export Board (CTT) 
and Austrade will exchange market 
and sector reports recognising 
Austrade expertise in the Asia-Pacific 
region and CTT’s knowledge of UK 
and European markets; will undertake 
specific market-research reports on a 
shared-cost basis; will encourage 
expert staff in each organisation to 
make contact on a needs basis. 

Recognising that great opportunities 
exist for sharing knowledge, they will 
explore opportunities in licensing of 
technology and brands specifically in 
dairy and beef on the Irish side and 
grain on the Australian side and in 
the areas of environment-controlled 
packaging, biotechnology and software. 

They will appoint one person in 
each country to act as “marriage 
broker” to represent industries inter- 
ested in establishing joint ventures 
and to arrange a seminar in each 
country, the (Irish) Industrial Devel- 
opment Authority and Austrade 
nominated. 

In relation to software products and 
services the group focused on: 
Australia’s strengths in certain aspects 
of technology; Ireland’s strengths due 
to the availability of a young, highly 
educated labour force; and the prod- 
ucts and services available in Australia 
for internationalisation and distri- 
bution into Europe. 

Expertise Australia, in association 
with the Australian Department of 
Industry, Technology and Commerce 
and Austrade, will prepare a report on 
opportunities for industrial cooper- 
ation utilising the strengths of both 
sides. 

The Industrial Development Auth- 
ority will establish a forum for Irish- 
based high-technology companies to 
represent Irish interests with a view to 
facilitating inter-governmental and 
commercial agreements with Australia. 

In order to further enhance 
Ireland’s attractiveness as an industrial 
location IDA-supported teams will 
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participate in product development in 
Australia with a view to transferring 
products and related services to Europe. 


Tourism, transport and 
entertainment 


Both parties agreed that the prime 
aim should be to develop the travel 
corridor between both countries. The 
sides also agreed to explore mechan- 
isms which would facilitate the 
co-production of films and to investi- 
gate the possibility of establishing a 
production agreement for films, on 
the lines of the agreement recently 
concluded between Ireland and Canada. 

The parties agreed to share com- 
mon experience and expertise in the 
tourism-development field and agree- 
ment was reached whereby Bord 
Failte would provide advice on the 
development of agri-tourism in Aus- 
tralia. The possibility of establishing a 
Friendship Force to encourage travel 
between both countries is to be stud- 
ied in further detail. 


Role of trade unions in economic 
development 


Both sides have-agreed to examine 
the national accord between Govern- 
ment and trade unions in Australia 
and the Program for National 
Recovery in Ireland and the 
industrial-relations systems in both 
countries to see what lessons can be 
learned from the development of 
tripartism and social partnership. 


Energy/mining 


Opportunity to use Australian 
expertise in mining highlighted. 
Exchange visits between experts from 
both countries to take place. 

Opportunities for significantly 
increased trade in coal both for the 
Electricity Supply Board and 
transhipment through Moneypoint [a 
holding point in County Clare for 
coal for power stations]. 

Strong potential for Ireland/ 
Australia joint-venture activity in third 
countries. 

Both sides agreed that the next ple- 
nary meeting of the committee would 
take place in Australia at a date to be 
agreed and, in the meantime, the vari- 
ous sectoral groups will report to the 
co-chairmen for action as approp- 
riate. E 
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Asia-Pacific: the 
Australian view 


Speech by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, 
Senator Gareth Evans, to the 
Royal Institute of International 
Affairs, at Chatham House, 
London, on June 20. 


want to talk to you today about 
the long-heralded dawn of the 
“Pacific century”, what it may bring, 
and in particular to offer you an Aus- 
tralian perspective on the economic 
trends at work in the Asia-Pacific, and 
the area’s shifting strategic topography. 

Europe’s historical traditions are 
internationalist. But for much of the 
post-war period, Europeans have been 
preoccupied, with some notable 
exceptions, with internal develop- 
ments. And when your gaze did 
extend past the European continent, it 
tended to fix on events across the 
Atlantic. For the most part when you 
thought about markets, and certainly 
when you thought about security, it 
was not necessary to give much atten- 
tion to the Asia-Pacific region. But 
now it is perhaps time for European 
eyes to very sharply focus again east 
of Suez. 

All of us are being obliged these 
days to rapidly rearrange our mental 
furniture. The East-West divide, from 
which Europe has viewed most stra- 
tegic issues, is undergoing potentially 
profound changes as ideological hos- 
tility takes a back seat to economically 
driven reforms. Globalism is on the 
rise as more and more nations come 
to understand that we face global 
problems — like terrorism, environ- 
mental degradation, acquired immune 
deficiency syndrome (AIDS) and drug 
abuse — which require global sol- 
utions. And the internationalisation of 
markets, sped along by advances in 
communications technology, has 
increased economic interdependence 
and opened up trade and investment 
opportunities in what were only very 
recently thought of as hopelessly inac- 
cessible regions. 

For all these reasons what happens 
in the Asia-Pacific region matters to 
Europe, just as what happens in Eur- 
ope — especially in post-1992 Europe 
— matters to the Asia-Pacific. 

Let me make it clear at the outset 
what I mean for present purposes by 
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the Asia-Pacific region. Although it is 
obviously possible to embrace by that 
expression more than half the entire 
surface of the world and most of its 
population (by including North and 
South America and everything in the 
Asian continent east of the Bosporus), 
the Asia-Pacific that I am for the 
most part talking about is essentially 
the Western Pacific, embracing three 
particular sub-regions: North Asia 
(including Japan, China, Korea, Tai- 
wan and Hong Kong), South-East 
Asia (including Indo-China, Burma 
and the six countries of the Associ- 
ation of South-East Asian Nations), 
and the South-West Pacific (including 
Australia, New Zealand and the other 
13 independent island countries of the 
South Pacific Forum). 

Economic trends. The Asia-Pacific 
region so defined is admittedly an 
area of enormous diversity with an as 
yet limited sense of common identity. 
It has no authoritative institutional 
structure like the European Com- 
munity or the Organisation of Ameri- 
can States. Its political systems vary. It 
has no common language and no 
common culture. Its most unifying 
characteristic is its economic dyna- 
mism and openness which combine to 
give it a strongly pragmatic flavour. 

This pragmatism is reflected in the 
region’s preoccupation with economic 
issues. Indeed, it is no exaggeration to 
say that economic aspirations today 
constitute the primary dynamic of 
both external and domestic policies in 
the Asia-Pacific region. The scale of 
that dynamism has been amply docu- 
mented. The economies of the west- 
ern Pacific rim have for several years 
now been the fastest-growing in the 
world, and the Pacific as a whole has 
already replaced the Atlantic as the 
centre of gravity of world production. 


All this is a major factor behind the 
decline of ideological competition. In 
China, and more recently Vietnam, 
communist systems have conceded 
that economic growth and rising liv- 
ing standards require fundamental 
changes in their economic strategies. 
(Tragically the present Chinese lead- 
ership has refused to acknowledge the 
equally fundamental need for political 
reforms — a theme to which I will 
return later.) While they have not 
shifted to a market economy they 
have been forced to practise a form of 
market socialism. In the case of 
Vietnam, the pressure for economic 
reform has already resulted in a more 


forthcoming approach to a 
Cambodian settlement. Vietnam now 
accepts that without a settlement it 
has little chance of attracting the 
trade, aid and foreign investment that 
it needs to revive its bankrupt economy. 

Elsewhere in the region — in 
South-East Asia and the South-West 
Pacific — countries are preoccupied 
with ensuring economic stability 
through diversifying exports and 
encouraging more manufacturing. 
Even the economic success stories — 
Japan, South Korea, and the other 
Asian tigers — recognise that they 
have to continually adapt to remain 
competitive and to satisfy rising econ- 
omic expectations. 

In short, economic issues are 
throughout the region at the top of 
national agendas. Bilateral relations 
within the region increasingly rest on 
commercial foundations. Most 
regional countries are dependent on 
trade to sustain national income. 
Everywhere in the region — irrespec- 
tive of economic performance or 
capacity — governments are increas- 
ingly concerned with questions of 
economic survival, growth and 
expansion. 

The economic importance of the 
region to Australia is already evident. 
More than half of Australia’s exports 
and over 40 per cent of our imports 
are directed to or sourced from our 
western Pacific neighbours. Seven of 
Australia’s 10 largest markets can be 
found there. About a quarter of the 
total foreign investment in Australia 
has come from the western Pacific 
region, and almost one-fifth of 
Australia’s total investment overseas is 
located there. 

Our objective is to extend even 
further those commercial links. Our 
domestic economic-reform agenda is 
designed to make the Australian econ- 
omy more outward-looking and inter- 
nationally competitive. As part of this 
process of economic restructuring we 
have very deliberately sought to 
advance the integration and interde- 
pendence of the Australian economy 
with the growing regional economy. 

Perhaps the clearest indicator of 
our commitment to the region is the 
regional-economic-cooperation initiat- 
ive launched in January this year by 
the Australian Prime Minister. The 
response to our very active diplomacy 
on this issue in the last few months 
has been generally very positive, and I 
think it is fair to say that there is now 
a consensus in the region that greater 





Asia-Pacific economic cooperation is 
an idea whose time has come. There 
are three basic objectives underlying 
the Australian proposal: the develop- 
ment of a coordinated regional 
response to the Uruguay Round nego- 
tiations; the liberalisation of regional 
trade barriers in a non-discriminatory 
way as against the rest of the world; 
and sectoral cooperation in areas, e.g., 
infrastructure development, where 
complementarities can be identified. 

The essence of the concept is the 
development of better flow of infor- 
mation and analysis to enable the 
identification and advancement of 
common interests. Wider regional 
cooperation in the ways I have spelled 
out would help to maintain the 
region’s outstanding economic 
momentum; to reduce further intra- 
regional barriers to trade; and to 
strengthen the voice of free trade in 
international negotiations on the 
multilateral trading system. 

The Australian initiative on 
regional economic cooperation is not 
a call for a regional trade bloc. Nor is 
it an Asia-Pacific response to Europe 
1992 or the US-Canada Free Trade 
Agreement. The countries of the 
Asia-Pacific region have earned their 
economic progress through competi- 
tive performance. They are outward- 
looking economies built on trade and 
with the confidence to compete 
openly, fairly and effectively in world 
markets. None of us (with the appar- 
ent exception of the new Australian 
Leader of the Opposition) see defens- 
ive trading blocs as the way to solve 
international trade problems, and our 
overriding interest is an open and lib- 
eral multilateral trading system. 

The East-West dimension. The 
economic focus of the Asia-Pacific 
region coincides with a growing flu- 
idity in the strategic landscape, 
reflecting the changes in East-West 
relations and the increasingly 
multipolar character of the region. 

The Asia-Pacific region has ben- 
efited from the improvement in East- 
West relations, but not in the same 
way that Europe has. It is clear 
enough that the Soviet Union sees 
itself as a Pacific as well as a Euro- 
pean power. But precisely what role it 
seeks to play in the Asia-Pacific is less 
clear. Unlike Europe, where the 
security equation is firmly attached to 
the East-West axis, the Asia-Pacific 
region is a multipolar one. This 
means that the flow-on effect of 
improved East-West relations has not 


been translated into major disarma- 
ment agreements or other dramatic 
manifestations of the East-West thaw. 

There are, nevertheless, signs that 
the Soviet Union is interested in pur- 
suing a more constructive approach to 
the Asia-Pacific region. The more 
positive Soviet position on Cambodia, 
the historic rapprochement between 
the Soviet Union and China, and the 
Soviet withdrawal from Afghanistan, 
are all signs of good faith and serious 
intent which have been welcomed by 
the region. But at the same time it is 
also the case that regional reactions to 
Mr Gorbachev’s 1986 Vladivostok 
speech, and subsequent statements on 
Soviet policies towards the region, 
have generally been rather cautious. 
And some Soviet proposals, like the 
patently unbalanced suggestion that 
the Soviet base at Cam Ranh Bay be 
traded for the US bases in the Philip- 
pines, have evoked little enthusiasm 
from the region. 

For its part, Australia welcomes a 
constructive Soviet involvement in 
those regional affairs where it has 
something to contribute. In the South 
Pacific, where Australia has important 
security interests, we can have no 
reasonable objection to the Soviet 
Union pursuing normal diplomatic 
and commercial relations with the 
States of the region. We can hardly 
expect the island States of the South 
Pacific to forswear direct dealings 
with the Soviet Union of the sort that 
countries like Australia and the 
United States regularly engage in. But 
it 1s important that Soviet activities 
here, as elsewhere in the region, do 
not result in an increase of super- 
power rivalry and that the Soviet 
Union does not seek to impose an 
East-West dimension on the problem 
of the region. 

Multipolarity. The Asia-Pacific has, 
as I noted earlier, always been a 
multipolar region. But rising econ- 
omic confidence and declining East- 
West confrontation are acting to make 
it more so. It would be folly to assume 
that East-West competition will be 
removed from the Asia-Pacific’s stra- 
tegic equation, but at the same time it 
is certainly the case that this equation 
is becoming more complex with the 
growing strength of regional powers 
like Japan, China and India. 

Japan already has, by some calcu- 
lations, the third-largest defence 
budget in the world, and there are 
several regional countries, especially 
in South-East Asia, which are con- 
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cerned that Japan may seek to match 
its economic status with an enhanced 
military capability. But just because 
Japan is an economic superpower does 
not make it inevitable that it will want 
to develop a corresponding military 
capability. Japan’s military profile is 
still constrained by constitutional and 
political restrictions on its defence 
forces and by a very obvious uneasi- 
ness, at home and abroad, about the 
legitimacy and acceptability of a 
stronger Japanese military role. To 
date, there is little evidence that Japan 
is uneasy about these constraints or 
wishes to shake them off. And while 
some of these constraints will inevi- 
tably loosen over time, the main 


thrust of Japan’s defence program is 


likely to remain non-offensive, with 
an emphasis on air defence and anti- 
submarine warfare. 

Obviously a fundamental influence 
here will be the way in which Japan’s 
security relationship with the United 
States develops. Clearly this relation- 
ship will not be a static one, but at 
the same time its broad outlines seem 
to Australia to be fairly durable and in 
the basic interests of not only the 
bilateral partners but also the region. 
Nor can the US-Japan security 
relationship be seen in isolation. It is 
part of a broader bilateral relationship; 
a relationship which — despite its 
current trade-related disputes — is 
held together as much by the compel- 
ling logic of economic interdepen- 
dence as by shared security interests. 

The tragic recent events in China 
have of course raised new fundamen- 
tal questions not only about the 
countrv’s internal future, but its role 
in the region. China is on any view a 
major regional power, potentially a 
major world power, and one pursuing 
an independent foreign policy 
studiously detached from the bipolar 
power plays of the US and the Soviet 
Union. That foreign policy has in 
recent years been generally pragmatic 
and constructive, running in tandem 
with China’s increasing engagement 
in the international economy. There 
have been suggestions that 
Tiananmen and its aftermath will lead 
to a redrawing of the power equations 
in the Asia-Pacific region, but in our 
view this is a premature judgment of 
a situation which is still evolving and 
difficult to predict. 

The Chinese leadership has said it 
remains committed to economic 
reform and an open door to the out- 
side world, but there can be no doubt 
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that the emergence of a hard-line 
regime will set back these policies. 
The confidence of overseas investors 
has been shaken. Hong Kong’s future 
and its role as a hub of regional 
entrepreneurial activity is now much 
less certain. The enthusiasm with 
which regional and other governments 
encouraged their companies to do 
business with China has conspicuously 
diminished. 


Beyond the commercial sphere, the 
Sino-US relationship — an important 
anchor of the regional strategic land- 
scape over the last two decades — is 
under great strain. The balance of 
advantage in the triangular US-China- 
USSR relationship is moving towards 
the Soviet Union, with Moscow prob- 
ably now having better relations with 
Washington and Beijing than the lat- 
ter two have with each other. 


The actions of the Chinese leader- 
ship have raised obvious concerns in 
South-East Asia, where suspicion of 
Chinese intentions has traditionally 
been high in some countries, and will 
not advance the trend of the last dec- 
ade — most recently evident in Indo- 
nesia — for more constructive 
relations between China and the 
ASEAN countries. The more visible 
role of the military in the Chinese 
domestic power equation could also 
reawaken apprehensions in the region, 
although the working assumption is 
that China’s military preoccupations 
will remain internal rather than exter- 
nal for the foreseeable future. Another 
consideration is that some countries, 
both inside and outside the region, 
that already trade widely with Taiwan, 
may feel less inhibited in increasing 
their contacts with Taiwan in other 
areas, although stopping short of 
switching diplomatic recogniton. 


The implications for a Cambodian 
settlement are still unclear. China’s 
preoccupation with internal affairs, 
and its diminished standing and credi- 
bility, could if anything make a settle- 
ment easier, particularly if Thailand 
(which until recently has very closely 
supported Chinese policy objectives in 
Indo-China) continues to maintain its 
new-found distance. Certainly conver- 
sations I have had in the last few days 
in Geneva with a number of my 
regional counterparts suggest this view 
is quite widely held. On the other 
hand, it has to be acknowledged that a 
China which is already under strong 
international criticism, isolated and 
inward-looking, and with the People’s 
Liberation Army — traditionally 
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sharply anti- Vietnam — exercising 
greater political influence, may be in 
no mood for compromise. 


In short, what has happened in 
China raises many foreign-policy and 
strategic questions to which there are 
few clear answers at present. At one 
level, there can be no doubt that 
China’s own interests, and those of 
the region, are best served by a con- 
tinuation of policies of domestic econ- 
omic reform, gradual political 
liberalisation and a pragmatic, con- 
structive foreign policy. However, 
China’s policy today is not driven by 
foreign-policy and trade concerns, but 
by more fundamental domestic politi- 
cal factors. The massacre at 
Tiananmen Square showed us that 
what seems to us to be rational long- 
term assessments of China’s national 
interests do not always prevail, and 
certainly not when the leadership 
feels their control and power are 
under threat. 


Party leaders may now believe that 
they have contained an immediate 
problem, but must also be worried 
about their loss of legitimacy in the 
eyes of most Chinese people, includ- 
ing practically the whole of the 
student generation and very large 
numbers of senior and middle-ranking 
officials in government departments, 
agencies, think-tanks and economic 
enterprises, on whom the future of 
the country depends. The underlying 
causes of the protests are unlikely to 
go away. China, like other centrally 
planned, one-party systems that seek 
to implement market-style reforms, 
still has to come to grips with the 
complicated questions of whether 
economic liberalisation can be 
achieved without political liberalis- 
ation, and how you decentralise econ- 
omic decision making while 
maintaining the supreme authority of 
the party. 


It is difficult to believe that, with 
all the currents of hostility and dissent 
now running — albeit cowed for the 
moment — there will not, before very 
much longer, be another turn of the 
wheel, and the restoration of some 
reforming momentum. The policy 
dilemma for the rest of the world is 
how to keep alive and maximise that 
possibility — which would seem to 
mean keeping open as many and 
varied lines of access and communi- 
cation as possible — while at the 
same time not undermining the 
impact of the outrage most of us have 
expressed, and continue to feel. 


India, while not usually considered 
a country of the western Pacific rim, 
is nevertheless a very important player 
on the Asia-Pacific strategic scene, 
and rapidly becoming more so. Its 
strong sense of national prestige, lead- 
ership of South Asia, dramatically 
growing military capabilities, econ- 
omic resources and skills base and 
wide-ranging international profile give 
India major regional significance in 
both security and economic terms. 

So Japan, China and India rep- 
resent major power centres in a region 
which is becoming less bipolar in its 
strategic geometry. Closer to Aus- 
tralia, other countries — not in the 
same league but nevertheless signifi- 
cant — are additional elements in this 
evolving strategic environment. These 
include Indonesia with its leadership 
role in South-East Asia, and Vietnam 
with its battle-hardened military capa- 
bilities. Still other countries like the 
Republic of Korea and Thailand are 
growing rapidly in economic strength 
in a way that may also translate into 
future military strength. And then 
there are the micro-States of the 
South-West Pacific — lacking the 
capability to themselves shape the 
strategic environment, but important 
to our security because their very vul- 
nerability is a source of potential 
instability in an arc of the region vital 
to Australian security. 

All this adds up to a regional bal- 
ance that is increasingly fluid, less 
anchored in the dynamics of East- 
West competition and open to change 
from several sources. In short, it is a 
strategic environment that is less pre- 
dictable in its evolution and more 
complex in its internal structure than 
the essentially bipolar framework that 
has dominated Australian strategic 
perceptions since the second World 
War. 

I would like to emphasise at this 
point that neither the changes in 
East-West relations nor rising 
multipolarity mean that the United 
States’ role in the region is of declin- 
ing importance. Indeed the opposite is 
the case. At a time of strategic change 
it is, in Australia’s view, more import- 
ant than ever that the United States 
remains actively engaged in the Asia- 
Pacific. In the post-war period, United 
States security and economic policies 
have helped to create a regional 
environment favourable to economic 
growth and strategic stability. US 
bases in the Philippines have made an 
important contribution to the stability 
of South-East Asia and beyond. Other 





United States alliances in the region 
— not least those with Japan and the 
ANZUS Treaty — have also been 
important pillars of regional security. 
American power, whether it is 
economic or military, cannot be with- 
drawn in any substantial sense without 
creating uncertainty and anxiety. 
American influence, whether political 
or cultural, cannot be withdrawn 
without a sense of loss. So far as I am 
aware, there is no desire in the Asia- 
Pacific region for a diminished 
American presence. There is, on the 
contrary, general support for the 
maintenance of an active and sensitive 
United States engagement in the region. 
Let me conclude by drawing 
together the two strands of economic 
interdependence and strategic fluidity 
which I have identified as fundamen- 
tal characteristics of the Asia-Pacific 
region. The confluence of these two 
trends presents a historic challenge to 
the region. In many ways the region 
is at a turning point. It has before it a 
unique opportunity to forge enduring 


links among the countries of Asia- 
Pacific, links which would take the 
region even further down the path of 
economic interdependence. 

Australia seeks to be a part of this 
process. We see our integration into 
the region as a necessary step towards 
taking advantage of the economic 
promise of the fast-growing Asia- 
Pacific. In this sense, integration 
serves both our economic and stra- 
tegic interests because ours is an inte- 
grated approach to security: an 
approach which involves a prudent 
mixture of deterrence and reassur- 
ance, but which also understands that 
economic security is the bedrock of 
national security. 

The priority which Australia gives 
the Asia-Pacific does not diminish the 
traditional links we have to Europe 
and North America. It is, however, no 
longer an option for Australia to see 
itself as first and foremost a trans- 
planted European nation, a cultural 
misfit trapped by geography. The 
“European outpost” model is simply 
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untenable for Australia. Our future 
lies, inevitably, in the diverse Asia- 
Pacific region: it is where we live, 
must survive strategically and econ- 
omically, and must find a place and 
role if we are to develop our full 
potential as a nation. 

But — let me say finally, and very 
quickly — this does not mean that we 
intend to turn our backs on those pol- 
itical and social values which we 
inherited from Europe and which 
form an essential part of our national 
identity. On the contrary, we can and 
do play an active part in trying to 
keep those values — the values of a 
liberal democracy, of the rule of law, 
of respect for civil and political rights 
— alive in our part of the world. The 
task is not always easy, but our com- 
mitment to not only pursuing our 
geo-political and strategic interests, 
and our economic and trade interests, 
but our interest in being, and being 
seen to be, at the same time good 
international citizens, demands that 
we do no less. ia 
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The economics of 
telecommunications 


Speech by the Minister for 
Telecommunications and 
Aviation Support, Mrs Ros 
Kelly, to the Committee for 
Economic Development of 
Australia, in Sydney, on June 6. 
T elecommunications is a key to 

the economic development of 
Australia. 

Thank you for inviting me to be 
with you today. It is a pleasure to 
share with you recent achievements in 
this dynamic industry. I should also 
like to involve all interested parties in 
doing some strategic thinking with the 
Government about how to further 
encourage investment in trade in tele- 
communications services. But more of 
that later. 

Telecommunications has become 
one of the most competitive growth 
industries in the world, with an 
increasing number of products and 
services matched by increasing demand. 

The world’s telecommunications 
market is variously estimated at 
ranging between $US400 billion and 
$US500 billion per annum. This is 
more than computing, pharmaceutical 
or air travel. 

The greatest growth in telecom- 
munications is likely to be in telecom- 
munications services, such as 
electronic mail, toll-free calls and 
computerised directories, accounting 
for three-quarters of the industry’s 
total sales. In addition, telecommuni- 
cations hardware, such as electronic 
switchboards and handsets, is expected 
to bring in $US125 billion in sales. 

The United States accounts for 
about 35 per cent of the world’s tele- 
communications market, the Euro- 
pean Community around 20 per cent 
and Japan approximately 11 per cent. 

Telecommunications also involves 
the export of services in its own right. 
Telecommunications exports from the 
top 20 countries amounted to $US8.8 
billion in 1986. 

Australia is already a major partici- 
pant in this market. OTC is the 
world’s third-largest owner and oper- 
ator of intercontinental submarine 
cable systems and the sixth-largest 
shareholder in Intelsat. 

It is a market in Australia which 
should be regarded as having the 
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potential for export growth greater 
than such recognised performers as 
wool, wheat and coal. 

In Australia total income from tele- 
communications services is estimated 
at 2 per cent of gross domestic product. 

The market for business telecom- 
munications in Australia is worth 
$10.2 billion, with most of this ($7.1 
billion) from services, $2.5 billion 
from equipment sales and the remain- 
der from cabling and maintenance. 
The leisure industries are the highest 
spenders on communications, closely 
followed by finance and business 
services. 


The Australian information indus- 
tries represent one of the fastest- 
growing and most dynamic sectors in 
the Australian economy, with growth 
rates of between 10 and 20 per cent 
per annum. This equates to similar 
growth rates in the Asia-Pacific area, 
about which I will say more in a 
moment. 


Technological development in tele- 
communications has been rapid and 
extensive. This has enhanced the per- 
formance and capabilities of existing 
services and has led to a widening of 
the range of services. Indeed, the 
changes now taking place have the 
power not only to generate significant 
economic growth, but also to change 
the nature of business and social 
relationships. 

Telecommunications has a high pri- 
ority in the Government’s program of 
micro-economic reform. 


Less than two years ago the Gov- 
ernment announced a wide-ranging 
review of telecommunications policy. 
In May of last year, just nine months 
later, the Government presented a 
major statement detailing a new tele- 
communications services framework 
for Australia. Now the legislation to 
implement that statement is before 
the Parliament. 


The Government’s telecommuni- 
cations services framework is sup- 
ported by the complementary 
provisions for reform of government 
business enterprises (GBEs). The 
legislation which provides for 
restructuring of the sector’s four 
GBEs (Australia Post, Australian 
Telecom, Aussat Pty Ltd and OTC 
Ltd) has also been introduced in the 
Parliament. 

It is appropriate at this time to 
remind ourselves of just how much 
has been achieved form all the hard 
work on the part of industry, user 


groups, the unions and the 
Government. 

Developments since May 1988 
include: 


New industry development arrange- 
ments for the customer-equipment 
sector were announced in Decem- 
ber 1988. 

Maintenance of PABX and cabling of 
buildings has been opened for com- 
petition and supply of Small Busi- 
ness Systems will be opened on July 1. 

Work on the establishment of Austel 
is progressing. 

The separation of the regulatory, 
operational and policy functions 
within the telecommunications and 
postal side of the portfolio is now well 
established. 

The effect of this micro-economic 
reform is already evident. 


Telecom Australia International Ltd 
has won a major contract worth $86 ~ 
million to manage the Saudi Arabia 
telecommunications. 

OTC International Ltd has won a $15 
million contract to provide a new 
earth station to Vietnam and to 
jointly develop and manage the 
telecommunications network. 

OTC International Ltd has also won 
approval from the South Pacific 
Forum to install a Demand 
Assigned Multiple Access hub to 
serve the needs of the South Pacific 
Forum island countries. 

Aussat is preparing to exercise its 
extended scope for private network 
services internationally and has 
established on earth station and 
marketing base in New Zealand. 

Exports of Australian telecommuni- 
cations goods and services have 
increased 150 per cent since 
1985-86. 


These are the tangible results from 
the Government’s reform policies, the 
effects of which have flowed on to the 
economy generally and to the living 
standards of all of us. 

At the same time the costs to users 
have been contained and in some 
cases have fallen. Prices for basic ser- 
vices will now be capped in a way 
which will ensure that they reduce in 
real terms over time. OTC recently 
reduced its charges. 

This is happening now. Business 
and domestic users have a greater 
range of choice in equipment and ser- 
vices because of the existence of a 
range of new technologies which have 
complementary features, but which 
are beginning to compete for traffic. 
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But, there is still much to be done. 

I have stated on several occasions 
that our regulatory reforms are by no 
means completed by the introduction 
of the present legislation. Regulatory 
change has to keep pace with the 
rapid evolution of technology and the 
export prospects which are constantly 
being identified. Our legislative and 
policy framework needs to be flexible 
and dynamic, though of course with 
due regard to the need for continuity. 

Austel has a mandate to review two 
important policy areas; these are 
mobile telephone services and the 
rules applying to private network ser- 
vices through the common-interest- 
group policy. Slightly further down 
the track, a review of Telecom’s mon- 
opoly over the supply of the first tele- 
phone is provided for in the 
legislation. All these monitoring and 
review processes will be carried out 
with involvement from and consul- 
tation with the industry and its 
customers. 

The emphasis now needs to shift. 
The Government’s reform program is 
designed so that the private sector can 
take advantage of the opportunities 
which are opening up, internationally 
as well as within Australia. 

We should be particularly conscious 
of the opportunities that are opening 
up internationally. We have built an 
economic base in Australia capable of 
competing for the growing export of 
communications services as well as 
equipment. Australian firms are 
increasingly investing in this activity 
and I have already noted the progress 
being made with export-led growth. 

Demand for telecommunications 
services and equipment is expected to 
be particularly strong in the Asia- 
Pacific region. Market growth of 20 
per cent per annum is estimated by 
Austrade. 

Opportunities exist in the single 
European market in telecommuni- 
cations goods and services which the 
EC plans to institute by 1992, and in 
Japan and the United States. 

As Australian exports of services 
generally increase, information ser- 
vices, which are integral to all the ser- 
vices industries, have considerable 
potential. We have already seen the 
Opportunities opening up to service 
banks, retailers, manufacturers and 
other Australian businesses as they 
expand offshore. 

Moreover, development of the inter- 
national infrastructure to provide for 
this growth is already taking place. 


The submarine-cable infrastructure is 
expanding, with the increased use 
of fibre-optic cable allowing the 
carriage of more traffic. 

The Intelsat VII series of satellites are 
being built, with the needs of the 
Pacific region specifically in mind, 
and will be launched beginning in 
1992. 

A number of regional and separate 
satellite systems are either in oper- 
ation or in the planning stages, 
which will compete directly with 
Intelsat. 


These developments will all 
increase the competition in inter- 
national telecommunications and also 
increase the choices for users. 

Policy development and structural 
adjustment now taking place in the 
Asia-Pacific region also offer oppor- 
tunity. Infrastructure development is 
proceeding rapidly, including for post- 
war reconstruction in Vietnam, where 
OTC International Ltd has taken a 
leading role. OTC International Ltd is 
exploring a similar role in Cambodia. 

OTC Australia Ltd, together with 
six other international communi- 
cations companies, has joined a pro- 
ject led by the Ministry of Posts and 
Telecommunications of the Soviet 
Union to study the feasibility of con- 
structing a trans-Soviet fibre-optic 
cable link connecting Europe with the 
Pacific Basin cable systems. 

Australia has been strengthening its 
policy links with regional countries to 
facilitate development of approaches 
to international arrangements which 
are open, progressive, and will be con- 
ducive to economic and social growth. 

This complements the efforts the 
Government is making in inter- 
national forums. 


Technical regulation was settled at 
the International Telecommuni- 
cations Union’s major conference 
held in Melbourne in December 
last year. 

Restructuring of the International 
Telecommunications Union is 
occurring at present to ensure that 
it remains the paramount standards- 
setting body for global 
interoperability of 
telecommunications. 

Intelsat is facing the pressure of com- 
petition from separate satellite and 
cable systems and is reassessing its 
methods of operation. 

The GATT has consideration of trade 
in telecommunications services at 
the top of its list of sectors under 


consideration for an agreement on 
services trade framework. 

Development assistance is being 
undertaken to help developing 
countries build up their telecom- 
munications infrastructure so that 
they are able to share the benefits 
of technological advance. 


I can assure you that the Govern- 
ment will continue to facilitate 
private-sector investment in making 
the most of the opportunities in inter- 
national telecommunications. 

However, it is time to say clearly 
that the responsibility for action is 
now very much with you. I hope in 
your own strategic planning you will 
give this sector the attention which its 
Opportunities deserve and we will see 
Australia strengthen the prominent 
role it already has in the region’s tele- 
communications trade. E 


NEC becomes first 
Japanese partner 


Statement made by the 
Minister for Industry, 
Technology and Commerce, 
Senator John Button, on June 7. 


NEC Corporation became the first 
Japanese company to achieve partner- 
ship status when Mr A. Miyazawa, a 
vice-president of the corporation, 
signed a Partnership for Development 
Agreement with the Commonwealth 
in Canberra today. 

NEC Corporation is one of the 
world’s leading suppliers of computer 
and communications systems and 
equipment, industrial electronic sys- 
tems and electronic devices. The cor- 
poration has had an active presence in 
Australia since 1969. 

Under the agreement, NEC is to 
progressively increase its research and 
development expenditure in Australia 
to over $40 million a year, and 
achieve annual exports of about $185 
million, by 1996. 

This increases total commitments 
made by partners through the life of 
the program to expenditure of some 
$1240 million on R&D and exports of 
over $4800 million. Fourteen other 
transnational companies have signed 
partnership agreements. 

Signing the agreement on behalf of 
the Commonwealth, the Minister for 
Industry, Technology and Commerce, 
Senator John Button, said: “NEC’s 
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decision to sign a partnership agree- 
ment is significant for two reasons: 
they are the first — and I am sure not 
the last — Japanese company to see 
the benefits of partnership with Aus- 
tralia, and have thus widened partici- 
pation in the Partnerships for 
Development Program beyond Euro- 
pean and American companies; and 
the company has significant telecom- 
munications activities, consolidating 
the broadening of the program’s focus 
beyond computer hardware, software 
and services. 

“NEC Corporation’s partnership 
agreement is represented in Australia 
by NEC Australia Pty Ltd, manufac- 
turing electronics and telecommuni- 
cations equipment and systems, and 
NEC Information Systems Australia 
Pty Ltd, marketing personal and busi- 
ness computer products. 
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“I am pleased to note that NEC 
Corporation sees its Australian oper- 
ations fulfilling an important role in 
the corporation’s global and regional 
strategies. For example, NEC Corpor- 
ation has assigned to Australia a cor- 
porate mandate to design and 
manufacture a range of switching, 
line-telephone equipment, and radio 
products previously designed only in 
Japan.” 

Arrangements were also in place to 
assign portions of NEC’s global mar- 
ket to its Australian operations to 
enable the export of Australian- 
designed and manufactured products 
to NEC factories in Japan and to 
other markets through NEC’s world- 
wide marketing network. 

NEC intended to export a wide 
range of products and services includ- 
ing telephone and radio products, 


New Delhi on June 8, the Indian Foreign Minister, Mr Nasrasimha Rao. 
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space-qualified communications 
equipment, image-processing hard- 
ware and software, education and 
training, and marketing and manage- 
ment support services. 

Many of these products would be 
the result of collaborative activities 
with Australian firms. NEC also 
intended to export third-party software 
products as well as those developed at 
its Software Research and Develop- 
ment Centre, within NEC Infor- 
mation Systems Australia, established 
as part of its partnership work program. 

“I congratulate NEC on being the 
first Japanese company to join the 
partnerships program and also on the 
diversity of its work program, which 
encompasses the overall aims and 
objectives of the Partnerships for 
Development Program,” Senator But- 
ton said. 
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Caring for refugees 
from Indo-China 


Statement by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, 
Senator Gareth Evans, to the 
International Conference on 
Indo-Chinese Refugees, in 
Geneva, on June 13. 

r President, I would like to 


M commence by congratulating 


you on your election as president of 
this conference. [The president was 
Dato Abu Hassan, the Malaysian 
Foreign Minister.] It is a recognition 
both of your outstanding personal 
skills and of the role Malaysia has 
played over the last decade as a major 
country of first asylum and, more 
recently, as host of the March pre- 
paratory meeting which paved the 
way for this conference. 

It is now 10 years since the inter- 
national community first met in an 
international conference to discuss 
ways of coping with the pressing 
humanitarian problem of Indo- 
Chinese refugees. Australia was an 
active participant at that conference, 
as we have been active since 1975, in 
seeking to assist those who have 
chosen to leave Indo-China. Our 
efforts have been directed at resettle- 
ment as well as providing financial 
assistance. 

Australia’s principal response has 
been in the area of resettlement. 
Since 1975, Australia has accepted 
nearly 120 000 Indo-Chinese refugees. 
Although these new settlers to our 
shores have undoubtedly made a 
major economic and social contri- 
bution to Australia, their arrival has 
not been cost-free. The cost to the 
Australian community has in fact 
been some $700 million, in present- 
day terms, for initial transport and 
settlement expenses alone. The num- 
ber we have resettled represents some 
9 per cent of all those resettled in the 
West and, on a per-capita basis, is the 
highest of all resettlement countries. 
Australia has also accepted another 
13 600 persons directly from Vietnam 
under our bilateral Vietnam Migration 
Program. In addition, in the last four 
years alone Australia has provided 
food and cash aid contributions 
amounting to $9 million for Indo- 
Chinese refugee programs. 





Thanks to the efforts of the inter- 
national community — the first- 
asylum countries, countries of 
resettlement, the United Nations High 
Commissioner for Refugees and non- 
government organisations — much 
has been done in the last decade to 
bring this humanitarian problem 
under control. But despite these 
efforts, and despite the fact that it is 
now 14 years since the decades of war 
and suffering in Vietnam and Laos 
came to an end, the outflow continues 
and the numbers of asylum seekers 
have increased dramatically over the 
past few years. Many thousands of 
people have chosen to leave their own 
countries in life-threatening circum- 
stances. Many have lost their lives. 
The problem which has thus been 
created is tragic in its human conse- 
quences and corrosive in its political 
effects. 

At the same time, it is patently 
clear to my delegation and, we 
believe, the great majority of del- 
egations assembled here today, that 
the nature of the outflow from Indo- 
China has changed. The resettlement 
Strategy adopted 10 years ago, which 
was designed to provide a generous 
and humanitarian response to genuine 
refugees, is no longer a complete sol- 
ution. Indeed, it has in a sense 
become part of the problem. The 
belief in the ultimate inevitability of 
resettlement has become the cause of 
departure of many persons who are 
not refugees but whose motivation for 
leaving is clearly economic — who 
are chasing a dream of a better life 
elsewhere. 

The Australian Government 
believes that the recognition of the 
change in the nature of the outflow 
has been at the centre of the inter- 
national community’s endeavours to 
develop a Comprehensive Plan of 
Action over the last 12 months. In 
considering the Comprehensive Plan, 
one point needs to be remembered: 
the inter-relationship and interdepen- 
dence of all aspects of the Compre- 
hensive Plan is critical to its success. 
All parties to the Comprehensive Plan 
of Action are making undertakings to 
assist in one way or another. The 
nexus between deterring unsafe and 
unnecessary departures, the provision 
of first asylum, screening, resettle- 
ment, and improved orderly depar- 
ture, is vital if we are to ensure that 
those in Vietnam wishing to depart 
will now carefully reflect on the 
realities they will confront when 


choosing between clandestine and safe 
orderly departure. 

Under the Comprehensive Plan 
those people who arrive in a first- 
asylum country can expect to receive 
just and humane treatment. But those 
who leave without bona-fide refugee 
claims will no longer be offered the 
option of third-country resettlement. 
The Comprehensive Plan of Action 
makes it clear that those new arrivals 
in South-East Asia after March 14, 
1989, and Hong Kong after June 16, 
1988, who do not meet the criteria for 
refugee status, will be required to 
return to Vietnam. 

The Comprehensive Plan does not 
close the door on genuine refugees. 
Far from it. What it does is ensure 
that persons who are not refugees do 
not take advantage of programs 
intended for refugees. For Australia 
an important principle is at stake 
here. Each year we have to reject 
migration applications from over one 
million people around the world. It is 
simply unfair to those applicants, and 
unfair to those with genuine claims to 
refugee status, for persons who are 
not genuine refugees to seek resettle- 
ment under refugee programs. We 
will not accept a situation where 
resettlement rather than return of 
non-refugees is contemplated. 

Australia, however, considers it 
essential that those who must return 
do so under conditions of safety and 
dignity, and without being made the 
subject of recriminatory or retaliatory 
action. For its part Australia will join 
others in ensuring that return takes 
place under these conditions, whether 
by way of bilaterally negotiated 
arrangements, monitoring by appro- 
priate international organisations or 
some combination of the two. 

There are those who remain scepti- 
cal as to whether such conditions can 
ever be satisfied. But to take this view 
is to fail to appreciate the significant 
changes which have occurred in 
South-East Asia and Vietnam over the 
last several years. 

Progress towards a Cambodian 
settlement with Vietnam’s commit- 
ment to withdraw its troops by Sep- 
tember; the growing rapprochement 
between Vietnam and the ASEAN 
States; Vietnamese interest in econ- 
omic reform; and the increasing num- 
bers of Vietnamese who are already 
returning to Vietnam as visitors — all 
herald a move to towards the normal- 
isation of relationships in the region 
and the full acceptance of Vietnam 
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At the International Conference on Indo-Chinese Refugees in Geneva, the Australian Minister for Foreign Affairs, Senator Gareth Evans, 
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chairs the morning session on June 14. On the right is the secretary-general of the conference, Mr John Ghazarian, and behind them is Mr 
Raymond Hall, of the office of the United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees. UNHCR photograph by A. Hollmann. 


into the international community. 
The Australian Government 
believes we have now come to a criti- 
cal point in addressing the continuing 
humanitarian problem of people leav- 
ing Vietnam by boat. It believes the 
Comprehensive Plan of Action which 
we will be considering over the next 
two days has the capacity, provided it 
is accompanied by effective 
implementation measures, to provide 
the right mix of measures in order to 
achieve a realistic and humane 
response to the outflow from Vietnam. 
In recent months departures by boat 
have again reached record levels with, 
in May alone, nearly 10 000 people 
arriving in Hong Kong and creating a 
problem of crisis proportions for the 
authorities there. And other countries 
of first asylum are again feeling, as 
they did 10 years ago, an inability to 
cope with the size and nature of the 
continuing inflow. Through the Com- 
prehensive Plan, we can reassure 
them of the international community’s 
willingness to assist in dealing with 
this major problem. Countries willing 
to provide resettlement have an 
important role to play in relieving the 
pressure on the countries who have 
provided first asylum. Likewise, the 
introduction of screening has a pivotal 
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role to play in that it will lead to an 
early, durable solution for those who 
arrive with a genuine refugee claim. 

At the same time the inevitability of 
return to Vietnam of those people 
who do not have valid refugee claims 
is no less important to a durable sol- 
ution. Indeed for Australia it is cru- 
cial. Although the issue is not as 
comprehensively addressed in the plan 
document itself as we would prefer, it 
is an essential element of the Compre- 
hensive Plan of Action. 

In commending the adoption of the 
Comprehensive Plan of Action to this 
conference, I wish to reinforce to the 
international community that we can- 
not just selectively agree to one or two 
of its components, without fully 
agreeing to all its other parts. In the 
lead-up to this conference there have 
been some differences of view over 
certain issues, but particularly the 
issue of return and how it is to be 
achieved. I wish to state firmly on the 
record [that] the Comprehensive Plan 
will not work unless return is quickly 
implemented for those who have been 
screened out under agreed screening 
procedures and acceptable conditions. 

The reality that we must all 
acknowledge is that there are many 
Vietnamese who will simply not be 


willing to wait in the orderly- 
departure queue, and who will go on 
chasing the dream of a life elsewhere 
so long as the prospect of ultimate 
resettlement has not been absolutely 
excluded. And until we clearly draw 
that line, so as to make it clear that 
return of those trying to jump the 
queue is inevitable, that dream will 
remain a nightmare for the countries 
of the region which have to cope with 
the consequences. 

It is important to appreciate in all 
of this that the process of return I am 
talking about involves no departure 
from present international law or 
practice. Where people arrive at a bor- 
der without documentation or a cred- 
ible claim to refugee status they must 
return to their homeland. For this to 
be the case in the future for those 
leaving Indo-China involves no new 
principle and no new practice: it 7s 
international practice. And provided 
the return takes place, as I have 
already said, under conditions of 
safety and dignity, nor does it involve 
any breach of internationally accepted 
human-rights standards. 

Another essential part of the Com- 
prehensive Plan of Action is that 
countries of first asylum should no 
longer have to bear the burden of the 
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existing camp populations. As part of 
its contribution to the implementation 
of the Comprehensive Plan of Action 
Australia will over three years take up 
to 11 000 of those people already in 
camps prior to June 16, 1988 (Hong 
Kong), and March 14, 1989 
(ASEAN), cut-off dates. Australia will 
also continue to accept a generous 
proportion of those people who seek 
first asylum and are properly deter- 
mined to be refugees. We do not 
expect the latter numbers to be large. 

This commitment by Australia to 
take up to 20 per cent of the pre-cut- 
off-date population is, however, con- 
ditional upon all other parties to the 
Comprehensive Plan doing their fair 
share. This undertaking has been 
deliberately set at a generous level, 
proportionately well above our histori- 
cal resettlement levels (generous as 
they in turn have been), in order to 
demonstrate Australia’s commitment 
to the Comprehensive Plan of Action. 
The Australian Government will 
regularly review countries’ 
undertakings under the Comprehen- 
sive Plan and will re-evaluate its 
responses accordingly. 

There is a further important 
component of the plan: safe alterna- 
tive means of departure. The Aus- 
tralian Government believes that 
people in Vietnam who meet third- 
country immigration criteria should 
be allowed to leave. We have been 
pleased with Vietnam’s willingness 
over the last two years to improve the 
processing of such people with family 
in Australia. But still more needs to 
be done. The plan provides a frame- 
work for improved, accelerated and 
expanded regular-departure 
procedures. 

In accordance with this, Australia 
will be proposing a further round of 
bilateral discussions with the Govern- 
ment of Vietnam to find further ways 
to solve the outstanding problems. We 
believe that a total monthly departure 
figure from Vietnam to all countries 
of 6000 people is realistic, and that 
achieving this objective would do 
much to encourage people still in 
Vietnam to wait for emigration rather 
than risk a dangerous voyage only to 
be returned to Vietnam. 

Another question that needs 
detailed consideration is the equitable 
... Sharing of the very significant 
costs which are involved in the return 
of persons to their country of origin 
and in the resettlement of persons 
who arrived in camps before the cut- 


off dates. The cost of resettlement of 
the eligible 55 000 currently in camps 
would itself be likely to exceed $250 
million, taking into account only basic 
pre-embarkation, transport and initial 
settlement expenses. There are also 
significant costs which will be 
incurred for those who will be return- 
ing to their country of origin. To 
date, the international community has 
only been asked to contribute a small 
fraction of these costs. 

Accordingly Australia proposes the 
establishment of an international fund 
which would be available to meet a 
larger proportion of these various 
costs than are currently addressed. We 
would expect that those countries 
which find themselves unable to par- 
ticipate in equitable burden-sharing 
under other elements of the plan 
would contribute fairly to this fund. If 
such a fund were to be established, 
Australia would of course be prepared 
to contribute its fair share. ` 

I would like to conclude by lending 
Australia’s support to several other 
proposals which have been canvassed 
informally. I would like to urge the 
development of a comprehensive 
chairman’s statement on the outcome 
of this conference. We already have 
an agreed agenda which includes a 
proposal to adopt the Comprehensive 
Plan of Action. But, in Australia’s 
view, we need to go further: to 
develop and implement a timetable 
which brings together in an appropri- 
ate way all the obligations and com- 
mitments under the Comprehensive 
Plan of Action, as considered during 
the third coordinating committee 
meeting held in Geneva on May 26, 
1989. 

Another issue which we hope your 
statement will address is the import- 
ance of harmonising with the plan 
arrangements established for those 
rescued at sea, in respect to which I 
understand that there have also been 
promising discussions. 

We also hope that your statement 
will make clear your understanding of 
the role of the steering committee 
that is to be established under the 
plan. In our view the steering com- 
mittee has a quite crucial role in 
carrying forward the implementation 
of the plan, and in that context 
addressing all the issues I have 
referred to as requiring attention. 

We do the plight of refugees no ser- 
vice, nor do we advance the prospects 
of resettlement for those genuinely 
fleeing persecution, if our programs 


for return and resettlement are open 
to abuse. The Comprehensive Plan of 
Action, properly and effectively 
implemented in the way I have indi- 
cated, is not a program which sacri- 
fices humanitarianism to convenience. 
It represents a coordinated response 
by the international community which 
seeks to meet — quickly and gener- 
ously — the humanitarian needs of 
genuine refugees. It deserves the sup- 
port of all of us. = 


Aid for worldwide 
programs of UNHCR 


Statement made by the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and Trade, Senator Gareth 
Evans, in Geneva, on June 13. 


Australia would bring forward a con- 
tribution of $2.1 million to the gen- 
eral program of the United Nations 
High Commissioner for Refugees 
(UNHCR), the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth 
Evans, announced in Geneva today. 

The funds are a part advance of 
Australia’s annual “core” contribution 
to UNHCR for 1989, due next Jan- 
uary. This follows an urgent appeal 
from UNHCR for donations to meet a 
shortfall in funding of at least $US20 
million, brought about by increased 
refugee and returnee needs. 
Australia’s core contribution for 1989 
was $4.9 million, paid last January. 

Senator Evans said, “The funds will 
assist UNHCR to continue with basic 
programs for refugees which are at 
present under threat because of insuf- 
ficient funds. Australia has a duty and 
a responsibility to support UNHCR in 
its humanitarian endeavours.” 

Senator Evans also said that the 
contribution was an initial response to 
the UNHCR appeal. Consideration of 
further assistance would be given in 
the light of a continuing assessment of 
UNHCR’s funding situation. 

Australian assistance to the 
UNHCR forms part of the 
Government’s overseas aid program 
administered by the Australian Inter- 
national Development Assistance 
Bureau (AIDAB). ie 
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Government policies 
and rural dwellers 


Address by the Minister for 
Primary Industries and Energy, 
Mr John Kerin, to the 
Rockhampton Press Club, on 
June 8. 


f there is to be a single theme for 
my remarks here today it is the 
critical role that the primary indus- 
tries and energy sector play in the 
prosperity, wellbeing, and quality of 
life of this nation and, in particular, 
the areas served by your media outlets 
here in central Queensland. 

I would like to begin by quoting a 
few figures. In my capacity as Minis- 
ter for Primary Industries and Energy, 
together with my colleague Peter 
Cook, Minister for Resources, I am 
responsible for Commonwealth poli- 
cies for a sector directly accounting 
for around 8 per cent of the total 
Australian workforce, some 13 per 
cent of gross domestic product, and, 
as we all know, the bulk of exports. 

As well, we often overlook that 
there are more than five million 
people who live and work outside of 
the capital cities, most of whom are 
either directly or indirectly involved 
in the sector. 

The core to our future wealth is 
very much tied up in our land and 
minerals, along with the people who 
make it all happen. 

In terms of the current outlook for 
rural commodities the Australian 
Bureau of Agricultural and Resource 
Economics forecasts that 1989-90 will 
be a period of consolidation after the 
strong price recovery in recent years. 
The value of exports is forecast to 
increase by 10 per cent in 1989-90 to 
$40 billion, based on a small increase 
in volumes, a slightly lower exchange 
rate and strong demand overseas. 

For individual commodities strong 
export demand is forecast to cause 
world livestock prices to strengthen 
significantly as meat supplies tighten. 
Wool prices are expected to remain 
firm and strong economic growth in 
Asia has led to a marked improvement 
in world coal trade. Revenue from 
coal exports is forecast to rise by $740 
million to a record $5.5 billion in 
1989-90. 

Because of our reliance on com- 
modity exports, it is of critical import- 
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ance that we have the right sort of 
policies that can enhance the per- 
formance of the sector. In this regard 
I would like to say something about 
the Government’s overall economic 
approach. 

Firstly, let me say that I am more 
than aware of the problems people are 
having with high interest rates, 
especially people who are burying 
their first home, farm or business. 

None of us wish to see monetary 
policy any tighter or interest rates to 
have to go any higher than absolutely 
necessary for sound economic man- 
agement. But unfortunately we cannot 
ignore the current realities. 

The fact is there has been a huge 
surge in investment. This surge has 
shown up in the recent national 
accounts, which indicate that excess- 
ive demand is causing the bulk of the 
nation’s economic difficulties. This 
build-up in demand and investment is 
largely the result of the confidence 
investors have had in the Australian 
economy and the recent commodity- 
price boom. 

I think it is fair to say that neither 
the Government nor any of the econ- 
omic pundits realised that this under- 
lying economic growth was as strong 
as it is, and therefore the pressures on 
the economy would be as strong as 
they are today. 

To express this a little clearer — 
demand growth was about 11 per cent 
in the year to the March quarter — 
this level of growth is completely 
unsustainable given that Australia’s 
national product grew at half this rate. 

Strong demand growth is a good 
thing when matched by supply 
growth. We are having very strong 
supply growth, which is raising living 
standards, boosting employment and 
lowering unemployment. The prob- 
lem is just that demand is too strong, 
and there has been a substantial spill 
into imports. This has increased the 
current-account deficit, although it is 
still well below the peak deficit in 
1985-86 of 6.3 per cent of GDP. 

The strong growth in imports and 
the recent currency depreciations have 
also meant that overseas debt as a pro- 
portion of GDP is again drifting 
upwards. 

Due in part to the build-up in 
demand, the level of inflation has also 
not fallen as we had hoped. On the 
other hand the high levels of invest- 
ment that are showing up in the fig- 
ures do give hope for future export- 
and import-competing productive 


capacity. In fact, the latest balance-of- 
payments figures showed that invest- 
ment imports rose by 10.3 per cent in 
real terms for the quarter. 

But because of the pressures on our 
balance of payments and inflation it is 
essential that tight monetary, fiscal 
and wages policies be maintained. 
There are no other real alternatives. 

There will be a Federal Budget sur- 
plus this year and next year of around 
$5.5 billion and the net public-sector 
borrowing requirement will be zero 
this year and next. This compares 
with a public-sector borrowing 
requirement of 6.7 per cent of GDP 
in 1983-84. 

Fiscal restraint has reduced govern- 
ment demand on the capital markets 
and released resources for use by the 
private sector. The public sector has 
been exerting downward — not 
upward — pressure on interest rates. 

The policy dilemma facing the 
Government is how to damp the 
excessive growth without placing the 
economy into a nosedive. This means 
that there is just no really viable 
alternative to maintaining a tight 
monetary policy through higher inter- 
est rates. Talk of further expenditure 
cuts as an alternative is just nonsense. 
The cuts involved would be of an 
enormous magnitude and no-one has 
suggested where cuts of that magni- 
tude can be made without causing 
great economic and social dislocation. 

But this hasn’t stopped the calls for 
further cuts in government expendi- 
ture. The shadow treasurer, for 
example, has indicated that he 
believes that there is further scope for 
fiscal restraint, but like most he is ter- 
ribly vague over where the cuts can 
be made or at variance with his party 
leader. When he does make sugges- 
tions like cutting social welfare no-one 
else in his party wants to know about 
them. 

The Business Council of Australia 
and the National Farmers’ Federation 
have recently put their ambit claims 
in by calling for cuts of between $2 
billion and $3 billion, but here lies 
the inherent dilemma in advocating 
expenditure cuts. On the one hand 
the Business Council wants to reduce 
expenditure on rural research and 
promotion while the NFF wants to 
increase expenditure in this area. 
There is no common ground — some 
see social welfare as the easy area to 
cut while at the same time demanding 
increased funds for roads, whereas 
others see the reverse. 





What these examples show is that 
further cuts in expenditure are very 
difficult. There are just no more easy 
areas to cut. If people want further 
expenditure cuts then they are going 
to have to be prepared to put up with 
worsening roads, poorer educational 
facilities, less money spent on defence 
or reduced pensions. 

Irrespective of this the Government 
will continue to promote a sensible 
and realistic wages policy. Real unit- 
labour costs have fallen significantly 
over the last few years and the tax/ 
wage trade-off in the April statement 
will mean a further fall in real labour 
costs but a return to growth in after- 
tax incomes. 

To do nothing would have meant a 
budget surplus of $11 billion in 
1989-90 but undoubtedly there would 
have been a wages blowout which 
would have severely eroded the 
competitiveness of our exporting 
industries. 

In addition to its wages policy, the 
Government will continue to promote 
the need for long-term restructuring 
of Australian industries to improve 
productivity and competitiveness. This 
process is essential if the current- 
account deficit is to be reduced to 
sustainable levels. 

But again this process is not easy, 
with some sections of the community 
urging more rapid change while 
others are complaining that the pace 
of micro-economic reform is too fast. 
The classic examples here in Queens- 
land are the sugar and wheat indus- 
tries. Both these industries want no 
change in their own back yard but are 
the first to lend their voice to those 
calling for reform of the waterfront or 
work practices. It is very difficult to 
have it both ways. 

The Government is committed to 
further reform to that already 
achieved in exchange-rate policy, the 
financial sector and the tax system. 
We have commenced a series of 
reforms of government business 
enterprises. The Government has just 
last week responded to the Inter-State 
Commission’s report on the waterfront 
and the inefficiencies in coastal 
shipping. 

But beside what is generally per- 
ceived to be the more economic 
orientation of my portfolio it is often 
overlooked that none of the mining or 
farming would take place without 
people actually being involved. 

It is mine and the Labor 
Government’s view that I represent 


that responsible policy for portfolio 
industries such as my own must take 
into account the effects of activity and 
development on communities and 
people outside of the major capital cit- 
ies. This approach is one of the major 
areas of difference that we have with 
our opponents, who have largely 
ignored the people problems of living 
in rural and provincial Australia. 

They have been more preoccupied 
with providing handouts to a select 
few of their mates rather than caring 
about the broader community. 

For example, the National Party 
here in Queensland has been more 
concerned with providing drought 
assistance to individual farmers than 
[with] the impact that drought may 
have had on the viability of the local 
community or its impact upon the 
environment. I hope that my recently 
announced review of drought policy 
will address some of these broader 
issues. 

It is my view that it is a mistake to 
equate rural Australia with only its 
farmers or miners and for instance to 
dismiss general health, education and 
welfare programs as being something 
for city people. 

As a result of this it has meant that 
as a Cabinet minister I have had an 
added responsibility called rural and 
provincial affairs, and I can assure 
you that it is an additional responsi- 
bility that I enjoy. To me the term 
means a special interest in all aspects 
of business and life in non- 
metropolitan areas, and a determi- 
nation to see that our policies — 
although designed centrally and often 
by people who are city-born and -bred 
— work well in rural and isolated 
areas. 

The rural and provincial affairs 
aspects of the portfolio have involved 
me in a variety of policy, information 
and program work. In particular I am 
justifiably proud of the Government’s 
record of job creation in rural areas. It 
is not commonly appreciated that the 
rate of job growth over recent years 
has been higher in rural than metro- 
politan Australia. 

In addition the Government has 
recognised the very real difficulties 
found by people living in country 
areas in obtaining even basic infor- 
mation about Government services 
and programs — which many of us 
take for granted. The Government’s 
Countrylink program was therefore 
established to help overcome the 
information gap. 
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Countrylink uses a number of 
avenues to provide information to 
country people. These include a 
nationally available 008 [telephone] 
number, and community-sponsored 
information stands at country shows. 
The second edition of the rural book 
is already in print. 

In the education and training area, 
two new programs have been intro- 
duced. Both of these programs, the 
Rural Education Access Program 
(REAP) and the Innovative Rural and 
Training Program are aimed at pro- 
viding people with better access to 
education and training. 

These programs have been specifi- 
cally designed to help overcome prob- 
lems which have emerged where 
capital-city-based programs were 
found simply not to work or be 
accessible to needs of rural and prov- 
incial communities. Importantly these 
new programs have been designed as 
pilot programs to be monitored and 
reviewed for their broader implications. 

Two more recent decisions by the 
Government will also go a long way 
in improving the effectiveness of Gov- 
ernment programs in rural areas. 

Firstly, Government has decided 
that the regional and rural impli- 
cations of any new policy proposals 
must be drawn to its attention at an 
early stage. 


Secondly, a new requirement is that 
Government program managers are 
now specifically required to pay par- 
ticular attention to fair and equal 
access to services for people living in 
rural areas. This applies to all pro- 
gram managers in all Commonwealth 
departments. 

These two decisions should help to 
provide a much improved framework 
under which Government will be able 
to gain a better understanding of rural 
Australia. 

Before moving on from this import- 
ant area I would like to make a few 
comments about Wayne Goss and his 
Labor colleagues’ plans for a Queens- 
land Regional Economic Development 
Plan. As I understand it, this plan has 
two objectives: first, to maximise the 
natural economic advantages of each 
region and, second, to devise strategies 
to arrest the decline of country towns. 

Under the plan the State has been 
divided up into 13 regions and so far 
plans for four of these regions have 
been released and the others will be 
done progressively. For many of these 
regions primary industries will be the 
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keys upon which further develop- 
ments will be based. 


If the agricultural and resource 
industries are the engines of the 
Queensland economy then it is the 
regions which form the foundations to 
which these engines are fixed. For 
this reason any coherent economic 
strategy for Queensland must be built 
up from these regions and their pri- 
mary industries. Wayne Goss should 
be congratulated on his initiative. 


Finally I would like to make a few 
remarks about the need for conser- 
vation of our scarce natural resources. 


It doesn’t need me to tell you that 
the environment and its preservation 
have become the cult issue of the day. 
While I would generally support the 
need for a greater awareness of 
environmental issues, I believe that 
like so many issues in Australia it is 
unfortunate that we have to categorise 
ourselves as either being for it or 
against it. There never appears to be a 
middle or balanced position. 


In my case, I am for sustainable 
development — sustainable both 
ecologically and economically. Not all 
development in Australia in the past 
200 years has met this requirement. I 
instance major problems of land 
degradation. We must tackle these 
problems — and we are. 


There are often complex and com- 
peting claims between those for devel- 
opment and those against and I 
believe that the community has a 
right to ensure that any development 
of our natural resources returns some 
benefit — whether it be economic or 
access to National Parks. 


The complexity of such issues is 
highlighted in the decision-making 


process. Questions of land access, 
resource rent and impact on the 
environment are never easy to resolve. 


But how does government make the 
best decisions? My view is that gov- 
ernments have to take decisions based 
on the best information and advice 
available. 


I believe that the scientific/ 
environmental advice needs to be 
assessed with the economic and social 
advice if firm decisions are to be 
made about some larger strategic 
issues. Kakadu, coastal conservation 
and development and eucalypt-forest 
exploitation are examples of these 
sorts of issues. 


The Government has recently 
announced a completely new 
approach to its decision-making pro- 
cess. New information sources such as 
the Natural Resources Information 
Centre in my portfolio have been set 
up and existing data bases such as in 
the Environment department, the 
Australian Heritage Commission and 
the Australian National Parks and 
Wildlife Service have been given more 
resources. 


Also, there are specific policy areas 
where studies have commenced. The 
National Forests Inventory is an 
example. 


A key component in the new 
framework will be the Resources 
Assessment Commission (RAC), 
which will inquire into and report on 
the environmental, cultural, social, 
industry, economic or other aspects of 
resources and their uses. It will be a 
prime user of the additional infor- 
mation sources. 


The legislation setting up the RAC 
is currently before the Parliament 


and, hopefully, the RAC will be up 
and running next month (if the Libs 
and Nats can make up their minds). 

I see politics as being about the res- 
olution of conflict and the art of say- 
ing “no” — not the limited definition 
of the “art of the possible”. Invariably 
the conflict is between public and pri- 
vate interests and often it involves 
public-resource use. 

In order for the best decisions to be 
made under the umbrella of 
sustainable development and resource 
conservation, more and better infor- 
mation is needed by the decision- 
makers. This Government has already 
moved to achieve these goals. 

In the area that has been described 
as Australia’s biggest environmental 
problem, and I refer to land degra- 
dation, we are developing the necess- 
ary systems to enable all the complex 
inter-relationships which contribute to 
the problem to be part of the sol- 
utions. Special emphasis is being 
given to the people within the systems 
— the need to tackle the problem 
directly, and more fundamentally 
through changing incentives and 
attitudes. 

Overall, the progress that has been 
made in the environmental-protection 
arena over the last 15 years is enor- 
mous. The progress necessary over the 
next 15 years is even greater, but the 
foundation stones have been laid and 
you, the working media, are signifi- 
cant players in the game. 

Your responsibility is to ensure that 
the information people need to know 
flows through to the whole com- 
munity. Your role as transformers and 
disseminators must be carried out 
diligently because of the impact that 
you can have on the community. E 








Upgrading controls 
on rural marketing 


Speech by the Minister for 
Primary Industries and Energy, 
Mr John Kerin, to the Rural 
Marketing and Supply 
Association Forum, in Sydney, 
on June 19. 


A s most of you are only too well 
aware, changes are taking place 

in both the range of agricultural prod- 
ucts being sold on domestic and world 
markets and in the way in which 
these products are marketed. The 
marketing skills required to sell value- 
added products with sophisticated 
packaging are becoming increasingly 
complex and are clearly different 
from those required to sell Australia’s 
traditional bulk products. 

I am confident that Australia’s rural 
sector has the capacity to adjust to 
and take advantage of the changes 
and opportunities taking place. It is 
assisted by the information exchanges 
which take place in forums such as 
this. 

Governments of all political per- 
suasions, both Commonwealth and 
State, have traditionally become 
involved in the marketing of agricul- 
tural products to a much greater 
extent than has been the case in other 
sectors of the economy. 

There have been a number of 
reasons for this. One of the most 
important remains a perceived need 
for the large number of relatively 
small growers to pool their resources 
to provide marketing functions which 
would not be delivered adequately by 
relying on the market. Those market- 
ing functions ranged from minimum 
market-intervention activities such as 
grading, promotions and licensing 
through to much more interventionist 
measures such as pooling and compul- 
sory acquisition. 

Inherent in the continued support 
which exists in the rural community 
for statutory marketing, especially for 
some commodities, is the view that 
farmers need some degree of 
countervailing power against the 
larger, and in some cases 
transnational, companies which pur- 
chase their products. 

The Commonwealth’s involvement 
in statutory marketing derives from its 


responsibility under the Constitution 
for export marketing. In addition, 
under current funding arrangements 
the Commonwealth’s taxation powers 
are utilised to compulsorily levy 
industries for the cost of maintaining 
the authorities. 

The first of the Commonwealth 
statutory marketing authorities (SMAs) 
was established soon after Federation 
in 1914 and there are currently nine 
covering most of Australia’s major 
rural export industries. 

Given the key role which the SMAs 
have in the export marketing of 
Australia’s farm products, I have 
given priority to upgrading their 
organisation and performance. 

Early priority was given to changing 
the statutory arrangements in the 
meat and livestock industry in 1984 
and those changes provided the basic 
model for the 1986 Government pol- 
icy statement on the reform of Com- 
monwealth primary-industry SMAs. 

Subsequently, the enabling legis- 
lation of all Commonwealth SMAs 
except the Australian Dried Fruits 
Corporation have been changed 
broadly in line with the White Paper 
model. (Reform of this corporation 
has been delayed pending the 
Government’s decision on the current 
Industries Assistance Commission 
inquiry into the dried-fruits industry.) 

I am confident that the reforms 
have greatly enhanced the operations 
of the SMAs by giving them the com- 
mercial flexibility to operate 
effectively in a changing business 
environment. This has been achieved, 
in particular, by the relaxation of day- 
to-day controls by Government and 
their replacement by a strategic 
relationship. 

The strategic relationship is based 
on the requirement of SMAs to pre- 
pare, in consultation with their indus- 
tries, corporate plans outlining their 
objectives and strategies for achieving 
those objectives. As responsible minis- 
ter, I then consider whether a plan is 
consistent with an SMA’s essential 
purpose and enabling legislation. 

SMAs are also required to submit to 
me annual operational plans which 
are assessed for consistency with the 
corporate plan. 

This process ensures that an SMA 
has a clear idea of what it is aiming to 
achieve and how it intends to go 
about it and have the necessary auton- 
omy in performing their commercial 
functions. In other words they are no 
longer required to seek ministerial 
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approval of many specific matters and 
they are largely exempt from adminis- 
trative controls. These previously 
included day-to-day control over such 
areas as terms and conditions of 
employment, property purchases and 
exclusive audit by the Auditor-General. 

Under this more commercial 
approach, SMA board members and 
their executives have to accept 
responsibility for the decisions they 
make, providing an incentive for 
effective performance. 

A further aspect of the reforms has 
been the appointment of board mem- 
bers on the basis of expertise rather 
than as representatives of industry 
groups. The key principle here is that 
producers, who have traditionally 
made up the majority of SMA mem- 
bers, do not necessarily have the right 
expertise to direct the marketing of 
their produce. 

The chairperson and government 
member are still appointed by me. 
However, in order to obtain the best 
possible people, other members are 
selected by statutory selection com- 
mittees. These committees have an 
independent chairperson and other 
members appointed to represent the 
relevant industry. 

The new policy has removed the 
patronage which, under previous Gov- 
ernments, marked SMA appointments 
and which reduced the effectiveness 
of SMAs’ operations. 

It is important to understand that 
the new appointment procedures 
mean that the first commitment of 
board members is to apply their 
expertise collectively to the achieve- 
ment of their authority’s corporate 
objectives. This avoids the conflict-of- 
interest situation which existed pre- 
viously. Industry representatives who 
had commitments to board policies 
through their involvement in the 
policy-formulation process were not 
well placed to subsequently question 
board policies. 

The reforms have also strengthened 
the accountability of SMAs to the 
industries which provide their funds. 
This is done through both the corpor- 
ate planning process, through the 
requirement to have an annual gen- 
eral meeting or to report to a rep- 
resentative industry organisation, and 
the selection process. 

In this context it is essential that 
these industries develop the resources 
and capabilities to meet the challenge 
that this increased accountability gives 
them. 
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The relationship between the 
boards and industry should no longer 
be seen as a “cosy club”; it has to be 
far more dynamic and responsive. 
Industry should no longer be preoccu- 
pied with getting their man on the 
board but how best they can use the 
accountability arrangements to ensure 
SMAs are responding to the market- 
ing needs of the industry. 

The Government is determined that 
the momentum generated by the 1986 
SMA reforms will be maintained. To 
this end I intend to shortly announce 
a review on the progress of these 
reforms and whether there is scope 
for further improvement. I would 
anticipate that this review would be 
chaired by a prominent business per- 
son and would be in a position to 
report to me by the end of the year. 

Without pre-empting the outcome 
of this review it may be that further 
changes can be made that will 
improve the ability of the SMAs to 
operate commercially and to meet the 
marketing challenges in their industries. 

It is also possible that some of the 
smaller industries which currently 
have SMAs may consider that a sim- 
plér structure may achieve the 
industry’s marketing objectives. In 
some cases, this may reduce or 
remove the need for continued statu- 
tory controls. 

However, I would want to stress 
that the Commonwealth Government 
has no plans for the wholesale abol- 
ition of the nine SMAs within its 
responsibility. It is, however, willing 
to listen to any industry which con- 
siders an SMA is not meeting the 
objectives underlying its establishment. 

While the Commonwealth has been 
reforming its own statutory authorities 
it is worth remembering that there are 
nearly 60 state-based statutory auth- 
orities involved in agriculture. I don’t 
believe that enough effort has gone 
into examining the continued rel- 
evance of many of these bodies, nor 
whether their structure is best suited 
to the commercial realities of the late 
1980s. It is quite clearly time that the 
States, especially Queensland and 
New South Wales, have a serious look 
at their own authorities and the 
degree of political patronage con- 
tained in them. 

In addition to the broad SMA 
reforms, the Government has intro- 
duced improved marketing arrange- 
ments for particular industries. 

The Australian Pork Corporation 
was established in 1987 and the Aus- 
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tralian Horticultural Corporation last 
year. Marketing arrangements have 
been changed in the dairy industry 
aimed at improving market signals to 
producers. 

You will also be aware that changes 
are being made to wheat-marketing 
arrangements and to grain storage, 
handling and distribution arrange- 
ments. The legislation putting these 
arrangements in place has now finally 
been passed by the Federal Parliament 
and will be a reality from July 1. 

In making the changes, the Gov- 
ernment recognised that we have an 
efficient grain-producing industry, but 
that there was scope for improvements 
to be made in the off-farm activities 
of marketing, storage, handling and 
transport of wheat and other grains. 

The key elements of the new 
arrangements are as follows: 


The Australian Wheat Board (AWB) 
will continue to control all exports 
of wheat, using merchants where 
appropriate. The domestic market 
will be deregulated and growers and 
buyers (for example, millers, mer- 
chants or stockfeed manufacturers) 
will be free to agree on price and 
storage, handling and transport 
arrangements. The stockfeed permit 
and grower-to-buyer arrangements 
will no longer apply. 

The AWB will be given wider powers, 
including the power to trade in 
wheat and, where appropriate, other 
grains for cash. It will also be able 
to undertake other commercial 
activities — for example, further 
processing of wheat or to provide 
storage and handling services. 

The Government will continue to 
provide a guarantee of AWB 
borrowings to allow it to make 
advance payments to growers. This 
guarantee will phase down from 90 
per cent of net pool returns in each 
crop year to 80 per cent over five 
years. 

A Wheat Industry Fund will be estab- 
lished to provide a capital base for 
the industry and the AWB. Funds 
will be raised through an industry 
levy which will be collected, as are 
levies for many other crops, by mer- 
chants or other so called “first-hand 
receivers”. With over 80 per cent of 
wheat likely to be handled by the 
AWB, the burden of wheat-levy col- 
lections will fall mainly on that 
organisation. 


In an effort to achieve savings of 
over $100 million identified by the 


Royal Commission into Grain 
Storage, Handling and Transport, the 
Government has made provision to 
override State regulations which pre- 
vent least-cost handling and distri- 
bution pathways being used. Examples 
of the kinds of regulations which 
might be examined in this respect are 
those which, in some States, direct 
grain to rail or require all grain to be 
delivered to a single receiver. 

Finally, one important matter needs 
attention if the new arrangements are 
to work properly. Both the Queens- 
land and New South Wales Govern- 
ments have for purely political reasons 
been reluctant to pass complementary 
legislation — I understand NSW has 
recently agreed to pass the necessary 
legislation. 

Such legislation is necessary so as to 
allow the revamped AWB to trade 
intra-State. To not pass legislation can 
only hamper the AWB’s ability to 
compete on a fair basis with other 
traders in the domestic market and as 
a result will work to disadvantage 
growers and users in those States. 

I would now like to refer briefly to 
a number of Government programs 
which provide direct assistance to 
rural marketers. 

These include the Innovative Agri- 
cultural Marketing Program (I[AMP) 
under which $25 million is being pro- 
vided over five years to’assist people 
with innovative ideas in the pro- 
duction, processing, manufacturing 
and marketing of rural products. 

Five million dollars from the IAMP 
is funding the Marketing Skills Pro- 
gram which commenced this financial 
year and will run for a total of three 
years. 

The program funds courses at ter- 
tiary institutions aimed at stimulating 
a more innovative approach to mar- 
keting primary products. For example, 
the program is assisting the develop- 
ment of export marketing skills of key 
senior marketers through short 
courses which can include travel to 
selected markets. 

One of the target areas of the pro- 
gram is the improvement of market- 
ing skills of cooperatives through the 
establishment of a centre of excel- 
lence in cooperatives at the Gold 
Coast College of Advanced Education. 

I have already referred to SMAs as 
providing growers with countervailing 
powers against the larger companies 
which purchase their products. Statu- 
tory authorities, both Commonwealth 
and State, are able to provide such a 





countervailing function in part by 
being excluded from the provisions of 
the Trade Practices Act. 

Industries without statutory arrange- 
ments are also able under the Act to 
seek authorisation for certain market- 
ing arrangements such as the setting 
of recommended prices. 
Authorisations are granted by the 
Trade Practices Commission if it is 
satisfied that the benefit to the public 
outweighs any anti-competitive 
element. 

In what is generally a more 
deregulatory environment, it is 
important that the special conditions 
under which rural industries operate 
are recognised in relation to Trade 
Practices. 

It is against this background that 
the commission decided last year to 
issue rural guidelines aimed at ident- 
ifying rural issues in which the Act 
may be able to assist rural industries. 
The guidelines are being prepared 
with the assistance of an advisory 
committee which includes representa- 
tives of the National Farmers’ Feder- 
ation and my department. 

The advisory committee has met 
with primary producers and buyers of 


primary products and prepared a dis- 
cussion paper which was circulated 
widely for comment. 

The paper outlines the types of 
rural marketing arrangements avail- 
able to primary producers under the 
Trade Practices Act which would pro- 
vide them with countervailing market 
power against larger buyers. The dis- 
cussion paper and reaction to it have 
recently been considered at a meeting 
between the advisory committee and 
the Trade Practices Commission and 
the guidelines are expected to be 
issued within the next few months. 

In this talk today I have concen- 
trated on the Government’s policies 
on the reform of SMAs. There are a 
range of other Government policies 
which will have an impact on the 
marketing of agricultural commodities 
in the 1990s — the subject of this 
forum. 

The Government’s objectives for 
improving the competitiveness of 
Australia’s rural and resource indus- 
tries were set out in the Policies for 
Growth statement of May 1988. The 
implementation of these policies and 
the broader economic reforms 
announced at the time will go a long 
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way to enhance economic efficiency 
and provide a lower and more bal- 
anced level of protection across 
industries. 

Those reforms followed major econ- 
omic reforms to our tax system, 
earlier reductions in protection, 
deregulation of financial markets and 
the decision to float the dollar. 

Progress was continued in the April 
Economic Statement, which included 
the historic wage-tax trade-off. This 
will play a central role in lowering 
inflation, enhancing competitiveness 
and supporting economic growth. 

The recently announced reform 
programs for the waterfront and 
coastal shipping are also indications 
that the Government will take what- 
ever actions are necessary to ensure 
Australian industry can remain inter- 
nationally competitive. 

The Government has worked to 
provide a framework in which 
Australia’s economic problems can be 
overcome. Success in meeting these 
goals will of course continue to 
depend on the efforts of Australian 
industries and individuals in industries 
such as those which are represented 
here today. E 
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Asian perceptions 
of Australia 


Paper delivered to the 
Australian Cultural History 
Conference on Australian 
Perceptions of Asia, at the 
University of New South 


Wales, Sydney, on June 26, 
by Alison Broinowski”*. 
ji he mirror reverse of the subject 
of this conference, Astan Percep- 
tions of Australia, could be the subject 
of another meeting. I would like to 
inject a little shock treatment today by 
suggesting a few of the ways some 
people in some Asian countries see 
Australia. That leads to the issue of 
whether we can change those images 
and, if we can, how we should try to 
create a new image of Australia in 
Asia. What that image should be is a 
question for 2001. 

Australian images of Asian 
countries and people have suffered 
from arrested development for several 
reasons: these include inherited Euro- 
pean preconceptions about Asia, and 
the perpetuation of those from one 
Australian generation to the next by 
the paucity of direct Asian contact, by 
the Anglo- and Euro-centrism of the 
education most Australians received, 
by war, and by the combined deter- 
rents of fear, racism and bigotry. 

Australian inhibitions about Asia 
have recently begun to fade in the 
minds of more than a minority of the 
population, especially of younger 
people, but not without some kicking 
and screaming from the bigots. 

In Asian countries many people 
have been at least as retarded in their 
knowledge of Australia, and for some 
of the same reasons. Australians don’t 
have a monopoly on xenophobia or 
ignorance or racism. Many Asians 
have yet to be convinced that black is 
beautiful or that women are equal: the 
civil-rights movement and the 
women’s movement are only just 
beginning to attract supporters in sev- 
eral Asian countries. 

The older a society, the harder the 
task of changing entrenched attitudes 


*Ms Broinowski is an officer of the Department 


of Foreign Affairs and Trade, most of whose 
career has been in Asia, including a term as 
cultural attache in Tokyo from 1983 to 1985. 
She is now counsellor at the Australian 
mission to the United Nations in New York. 
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or stereotypes: we have found it diffi- 
cult, and we have only 200 years of 
white Australian prejudices to cope 
with. Within some Asian societies 
which are much older than ours there 
remain even more entrenched inter- 
communal prejudice, religious intoler- 
ance and ignorance about the outside 
world than Australians are guilty of. 

Australian governments held anti- 
Asian views at least until the late 
1960s and a collective sense of guilt 
has since then inhibited Australians 
from pointing to xenophobic short- 
comings among Asians themselves. 
Few Australian fiction writers or 
filmmakers or playwrights — people 
who have an important part in the 
shaping of our perceptions — have 
explored this interesting field. 
Blanche d’Alpuget in her two Asian 
novels! touched on it, but later, in 
deploring Australian criticism of cor- 
ruption and human-rights abuses, she 
backed away from imposing our stan- 
dards on Indonesians. 

It has taken an American-born, 
Japanese-speaking expatriate Aus- 
tralian, Roger Pulvers, to give 
detailed, and humorous, treatment to 
Japanese bigotry in his novel The 
Death of Urashima Taro (1981). I 
would like to read the bit where his 
young, Japanese-speaking man from 
the Australian Broadcasting Corpor- 
ation is having a hard time in Tokyo: 

“Don’t mind my wife”, says Inomata 
Shuji. “She hates foreigners. It’s not 
personal. To be fair to her, she hates 
Koreans and Chinese more than whites. 
With whites, it’s just a complex from 
the war. Her family had a bit of a hard 
time after the war. It was only the 
Americans really. She may be a bit of a 
racist, but she’s nice to other 
Japanese . . .” (p10). 

Pulvers, not sharing Australians’ 
guilt for the white-Australia policy, or 
fear of Asian invasion, and knowing 
Japan so well he feels he has a Japan- 
ese inside him, feels no delicacy about 
portraying any country’s images of 
any other. 

The best guesses we can make 
about images of Australia in Asia, or 
about images of Asia in Australia, for 
that matter, have to be based on 
recurrent perceptions in the media, in 
the arts, and in public-opinion sur- 
veys: all of them imperfect sources. As 
Australia moves closer to what Mr 
Dawkins has called “Asia-literacy”, 
images are coming to be based more 
on study of Asian languages and first- 
hand knowledge of Asian societies by 


Australians. The same can be said in 
reverse of Asians who are taking 
Australian-studies courses, studying in 
or migrating to Australia. 

Yet the number of “Australia- 
literate?” Asians remains relatively 
small. It comes as a rude shock to 
many Australians that many people in 
Asian countries simply know next to 
nothing about Australia and hence do 
not think it important enough to 
study. Australia gets little more atten- 
tion in the Japanese and Korean 
media than, say, Brazil, and for simi- 
lar reasons. In South-East Asia, the 
coverage is fuller, but tends equally to 
reflect perceptions which are at odds 
with Australians’ own self-image. The 
durable impression that we are 
obsessed with sports and a nation of 
boozy bastards (to adapt Manning 
Clark) is the only one which many 
Australians would cheerfully identify 
with, and which they do indeed act 
out on holiday in South-East Asian 
countries. 

Indonesians, conscious of their own 
standing in the region, do not share 
Australia’s perception of itself as a 
nation of some significance. A joke 
used to be heard among officials in 
Jakarta to the effect that Australia was 
like an appendix: small, sometimes 
painful, a dispensable, unnecessary 
irritant. At a conference in May last 
year, David Reeve produced two 
novels about Australia by Indonesians 
which added to the image of 
Australia’s irrelevance an impression 
of Australians as racist, sexist and 
anti-Aboriginal, of men as brutes or 
wimps and women as desperately 
lascivious.” 

A Korean-Australian novelist, 
Don’o Kim, in his novel The 
Chinaman (1984), has portrayed Aus- 
tralians as generally uncouth, materi- 
alistic and ignorant about differences 
between one Asian country and 
another. A Malaysian-Australian play- 
wright, John Lee Joo For, in his play 
Sarong Aussies (1979), reflects a simi- 
lar impression. 

A play called Let’s Give Them 
Curry (1981) by a Sri Lankan- 


1. Monkeys in the Dark (1980), Turtle Beach 
(1981). 

2. David Reeve, To See Ourselves as Others See 
Us: Australia and Indonesia in Each Other’s 
Literature — Four Novels, Library Society 
conference, Mitchell Library, May 7, 1988. 
The two novels were: Achdiat K. Mihardja, 
The Dust of Love Scattered (Debu cinta 
beretebaran), 1973, and Idrus, The Story of 
Princess Penelope (Itikay at Putri Penelope), 
1973. 
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Australian, Ernest MacIntyre, has a 
Ceylonese doctor making money in 
Sydney and disparaging Australians 
for their ignorance of the customs and 
culture of the old Commonwealth 
which he, the doctor, believes he rep- 
resents. He deplores the ignorance of 
Chaucer and Shakespeare, and the 
absence of British-style clubmanship 
which he finds in Australia. And in a 
neat reversal of the themes of Aus- 
tralian invasion literature, in which 
Asians are always lusting after Aus- 
tralian women, he fears for his 
daughter’s virtue at the hands of 
predatory Australian boys. 

Film and television are among the 
most powerful of modern image 
makers, and through them images of 
Australia are being implanted in Asian 
minds. The films Australians them- 
selves make have this power: but often 
it is the films that reinforce the antip- 
odean myth, the image of Australians 
as a simple, pastoral, bushwhacking 
variant of Britain that are seen in 
Asia. This is what is distributed to 
them from the carve-up of the market 
that occurs annually at Cannes and 
Los Angeles, where what Asians will 
see of Australia is often decided by 
American majors, not by Australians. 

When I left Seoul, Koreans were 
avidly watching The Thorn Birds and 
taking the setting to be Australia, 
which it wasn’t, and millions of Jap- 
anese had absorbed the Mad Maxes 
and the Crocodile Dundees. Films the 
Japanese have made about Australia 
— a bicentennial series last year on 
national television was a case in point 
— tend to reinforce Japanese images 
of Australia as still a British colony, 
overlaid now with dependency on the 
United States and Japan, populated 
with racist, unsophisticated, third-rate 
Europeans in surroundings resembling 
a fenceless zoo. 

Every Australian who spends time 
in Asia will sooner or later be exposed 
to one or both of the most prevalent 
images of Australia. The first is the 
impression that the white-Australia 
policy lurks under the blankets spread 
over it by recent Labor Governments, 
and twitched aside recently by Mr 
Howard as if to prove them right. 
The second is the assertion, invariably 
backed up by personal experience, or 
that of a close relative, that in Aus- 
tralian speech, going to the hospital 
“today” and “to die” are the same. 

But these are only the first things 
Australians in Asia are told. In con- 
versations in Korea and Japan, the 


two countries where I have spent most 
time recently, a web of assumptions 
can be detected which is too uniform 
and too widespread to be accidental or 
based on first-hand experience. In 
Japan, the mention of Australia to 
non-specialists often evokes responses 
about a “wide” country, abundant 
“nature”, strikes, wild animals, primi- 
tive tribes and, if they are really being 
frank, lack of political independence 
and economic entrepreneurship. Aus- 
tralians who surveyed school textbooks 
in Japan in the early 1980s traced the 
source of these images — often 
expressed in identical words — to 
geography texts learned by rote. 

In Korea, which also has a chew- 
and-swallow approach to education in 
the sense that students do not 
research facts about a country, but 
learn them as facts from a set of text 
books, primary-school social-studies 
texts contain a few simple images of 
Australia: a vast, underpopulated 
country, agriculture, Aboriginals, 
white-Australia policy. Two pages for 
Australia, dozens for Europe, scores 
for the United States. The standard 
high-school geography textbook leaves 
Australia out altogether. When you 
talk with Koreans you can almost hear 
where their images have come from. 
It is plain why some of them think of 
Australia as a country where they 
would not be welcome, more distant 
than America, and with a low level of 
industrial sophistication. Few young 
people are aware that Australia played 
any role in the Korean war. 

The impression Australia has made 
on people in Asian countries is mod- 
est and we have much, as Churchill 
would have said, to be modest about. 
If we don’t like our image, we may 
have to do something about the 
reality. There was much residual sup- 
port in Australia for the Blainey view, 
which blew out on Asian front pages 
and in the Far Eastern Economic 
Review last year — a paper which has 
never accepted that Australia is an 
Asia-Pacific country. 

If we believe we are, we have not 
successfully projected that identity to 
the members of the Association of 
South-East Asian Nations, the Asian 
group at the United Nations General 
Assembly, or the organisers of the 
Asian Games. We seem to have a case 
of money and mouth dislocation. 
Clearly, we need to do better at 
image-creation, if we are genuine in 
our statements about the centrality of 
Asia and the Pacific to Australia’s 


future. We need to upgrade Australia’s 
image in Asia, whether our aim is to 
increase our political influence, to 
advance our economic and tourist 
efforts, to attract the right sorts of 
investment and the best students, or 
simply to get the facts right about 
what Australia is. 

National images, as Richard White 
has pointed out’, are not born but 
made, and they can be changed. 
Broad ways in which images can be 
changed include active cultural pro- 
motion, press coverage, education and 
personal contact, such as through 
immigration, youth exchanges and 
tourism. All of these are expanding 
fields for Asian countries and Aus- 
tralia. It is to the credit of the Asian 
Studies Council, the Asian Studies 
Association, Qantas and of ministers 
who themselves had little or no edu- 
cation in Asian affairs, that Asia- 
literate Australians are even a 
possibility. Amid the tragic events in 
Beijing this month, one heartening 
impression was the number of Aus- 
tralians who spontaneously came 
together to mourn the Chinese 
workers and students, and the number 
of Australians who were in China and 
didn’t want to leave. What a change 
from 20 years earlier, when there 
would have been next to none. 

Images, as I said, are created and 
can be changed. An area of close 
interest to me, and one that is in part 
the responsibility of the Department 
of Foreign Affairs and Trade, is cul- 
tural promotion. The department has 
since 1986 had in place an Australia 
Abroad program, whose objectives 
include the broadening of Australia’s 
relations beyond the political and 
economic, by projecting Australia as a 
country of excellence and sophisti- 
cation, with a diversity of traditions, 
including those of Aboriginals and 
islanders. The program is not global, 
like the British Council, the Alliance 
Francaise, the Goethe Institut, the 
United States Information Service or 
the Japan Foundation, but selects for 
concentration of its limited resources 
South-East Asia, the South Pacific, 
North Asia, India and the United 
States as its priority areas. 

The guiding principle is flexibility 
and adaptability, according to the 
interests and capacities of the targeted 
regions. Where it can, the program 
seeks opportunities for commercial 
marketing of Australian performing 


3. Richard White, Inventing Australia, (1981). 
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and musical groups. Recently it has 
been decided to give special emphasis 
to one country within the targeted 
regions each year: this year’s country 
is [the Republic of] Korea. A recent 
innovation is the establishment of an 
artist-in-residence program in 
Thailand’. 

As Australian Education Centres 
are established in more countries, 
their role in changing Australia’s 
image, and that of Austrade, in pro- 
moting knowledge of educational 
opportunities in Australia has 
expanded. These centres could, given 
creative management and consistent 
and adequate resources, become the 
vehicle for Australian cultural pro- 
motion, a task which until now has 
been done by specialists only in 
Tokyo, Beijing and Jakarta, and every- 
where else by embassy officers who 
have to divide their time between that 
and other work. If Australia is serious 
about the Asia-Pacific region and how 
we are regarded in it, we need to 
strengthen these centres, when we get 
them in place, and use them con- 
sciously as agents of image creation 
and change. 

I have mentioned a few of our com- 
petitors in the national image-creation 
field. For them it is serious business, 
and it often means business: huge 
earnings for opera and ballet com- 
panies, orchestras, galleries which 
mount touring exhibitions, book pub- 
lication and translation, interpretation 
and translation services, school and 
university courses, sports training and 
equipment and the like, which in turn 
support those industries. You may not 
know that New Zealand, which like 
Canada and Australia has an identity 
problem, is now exporting waratahs 
and calling them “Kiwi roses”. We 
Australians thought for years that 
Kiwi fruit were Chinese gooseberries 
and grew on the back fence: how 
wrong we were. 

The point is that competition to sell 
an image is intense, and the game is 
to the swift. Selling an image means 
selling books, film, music, perform- 
ance, art and education, and these in 
turn help to sell manufactures, 
airtickets, hotel rooms, consultancies, 
contracts — the range of services 
from which Australia will have to 
make its living in the next decade. 
The competition, as I said, is on, but 





4. A printout of Australia Abroad objectives 
and programs was given to the conference 
organisers as an attachment to this paper. 
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Australians seem hardly aware that it 
is happening. 

In Section 5 of the Australia Coun- 
cil Act, along with a lot of words 
about the council’s functions in pro- 
moting the arts in Australia, one small 
sub-sentence appears, indicating a dif- 
ferent function: “to promote the 
knowledge and appreciation of Aus- 
tralian arts by persons in other 
countries” (my emphasis). For some 25 
years after its establishment, the coun- 
cil was engaged with developing the 
arts inside Australia, and for perfectly 
good reasons. As the chairman, 
Donald Horne, said in his last annual 
report: 

If we are concerned with what kind 
of a nation Australia is, then the arts 
can be seen as one of the principal 
forms in which we are breaking away 
from the old colonial mentality of 
dependence and defiant second-rateness. 
And it is in the arts that those who are 
concerned with international prestige 
can find an increasing number of suc- 
cess stories. 

The council is entitled to be proud 
of its success stories. It has attracted a 
degree of international prestige to 
Australian culture, but has only in 
recent years begun to take to heart its 
function in international promotion. 
The establishment of visual-arts stu- 
dios in several countries, the very 
effective promotion of Australian 
literature in London and New York, 
and the support of touring perform- 
ances and exhibitions are examples. 
The council does not yet have a board 
for the international promotion and 
marketing of the arts, although in 
recent years it has established an 
international committee and has been 
represented on mixed commission del- 
egations abroad. 

As far as creating and marketing an 
image of Australia goes, particularly 
in Asia, much remains to be done. It 
is almost possible to argue that Aus- 
tralia now stands where Japan stood in 
1858, when Fukuzawa Yukichi, the 
founder of Keio University, declared 
that his country must “quit Asia and 
look to the West”. An equally dia- 
metric change of orientation is 
required of us before the end of the 
century. 

The Japanese set about upgrading 
their international image then, 
deliberately shelving their earlier Chi- 
nese exemplars. They constructed an 
image of themselves as an artistic, 
perfectionist, diligent, skilled, homo- 
geneous, law-abiding society, pro- 


moted it in the great international 
exhibitions of the late 19th and early 
20th centuries, and have been pro- 
moting it since the 1970s through the 
Japan Foundation. The West bought 
it, and bought Japan, and now Japan 
has virtually bought the West. 

The Japanese Government gives 
very little official support to the devel- 
opment of culture within Japan. The 
Bunka-cho (Culture Bureau of the 
Education Ministry) gives token sup- 
port, while companies and the media 
are the big financial sponsors of the 
arts. The Japan Foundation’s job, 
unlike that of the Australia Council at 
present, is to fund the arts for export, 
to promote knowledge of and respect 
for Japanese culture, and to subsidise 
the publication of approved books 
about Japan. 

The Koreans, although they don’t 
often admit it, modelled their econ- 
omic masterplan after the Korean war 
on that of Japan. They too believe in 
export: the arts inside [the Republic 
of] Korea are largely left to make 
their own way with what commercial 
backing they can get, and through the 
Korean Culture and Arts Foundation 
the Government promotes the export 
of an image of Korea to the world. 
Even the Seoul Olympic Games in 
which Korea is said to have invested 
more than $300 million, was a calcu- 
lated exercise in image-promotion, 
putting [the Republic of] Korea on 
the map, contrasting its development 
with [the Democratic People’s Repub- 
lic of] Korea, and dispelling the 
anachronistic image of Korea as the 
“hermit kingdom”. 

Australia, it could be said, has an 
image problem similar to that which 
Japan and Korea each faced when 
each was a little-known country in 
fairly low regard internationally. 
Instead of making a deliberate effort 
to export our identity through the 
subsidised and commercial promotion 
of Australian culture abroad, we had 
first to spend large sums to create it at 
home. In my view, the time has come 
to reverse the emphasis, as Fukuzawa 
recommended. There is an inter- 
national arts circuit, as there is for 
golf or tennis: you have to be good to 
get on it, and you need backing until 
you make the big time. But I am con- 
vinced that it would stimulate and 
enrich the arts in Australia to be 
brought out of protectionist wrappings 
and up to international scratch. 

An essential element in the process 
is Australian entrepreneurs who know 





the international circuit and the mar- 
ket in individual countries. At present 
there are very few of them: we need 
to train more. Another essential 
element is corporate support: tax 
incentives and export development 
funding ought to be possible for the 
arts, as for other export commodities. 
Unless Australia exports its culture, 
quite apart from the image-creation 
effect, the time will come when with 
a shrinking economy we will not be 
able to afford the arts at anything like 
the level of excellence we think 
appropriate in a civilised society. Cul- 
ture, like protected manufactures, 
becomes an overpriced luxury for a 
population of 16 million people if it is 
not sold to a wider market. 

So in proposing a shift of emphasis 
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to export promotion of the arts I am 
proposing a further step in the mod- 
ernisation of our attitude to image 
creation and cultural relations, by the 
Department of Foreign Affairs and 
Trade, by the Australia Council, 
Austrade and the other organisations, 
public and private, which are 
involved. The result should be good 
for government, for business, for the 
arts and for all of us. As more arts 
revenue flows back to Australia, and 
as higher standards in the arts result 
from international exposure, an image 
of Australia as a country of inno- 
vation, creativity and capacity should 
be reinforced, and fed back to Aus- 
tralians. And one of the objectives 
should be to claim control of the 
international marketing and distri- 
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bution of Australian cultural products, 
especially books and films. By 2001, 
Australia ought surely to be rid of 
such vestiges of colonial dependency. 

It follows from what I have said 
about Asian images of Australia that it 
is in the countries of Asia that this 
upgrading of image is most urgently 
needed. In November 1987 I spoke at 
this university’ on a related subject, 
and I said then and say now, like a 
cracked record: The way Australians 
see Asia determines the way we see our- 
selves. I would now go further than 
that and say: Zf Australia’s image 1s to 
change, it must do so in Asta. 


5. University of New South Wales Symposium, 
Australia and Asia, November 11, 1987. 
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director of Isherwood and Dreyfus, a Sydney textile wholesaler, inspects samples of silk fabric shown by Mohd Shakib HF Abdullah. The 
display, of textiles, clothing and handcrafts, was later open in Melbourne. Photograph by Bill Payne, OIB. 
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MAN ON THE RIM 





Fascinating record 
of Pacific people 


From the ANU Reporter of 
June 9 


By Oskar Spate” 


T his is one of the most fascinating 
books of its kind that I have ever 
read. Australians usually regard “the 
Pacific” as comprising Oceania and 
the eastern fringe of Asia, but we 
have here the total Pacific, not just 
from China to Peru but also from 
Alaska to New Zealand. 

And the “peopling” is not a record 
of dates and routes but a lively 
enthnography, illustrated by many 
filming visits to places where ancient 
crafts are still exercised — a selective 
but wide-ranging anthology of the 
ways of life of Pacific peoples. 

It is firmly but not obtrusively 
documented, with many fine colour 
illustrations, and while it is authoritat- 
ive it is written throughout in easy 
non-technical language. 

It begins with the story of our 
remotest ancestors, the discovery of 
Java Man and Peking Man, and the 
entry of human beings into the island 
worlds of South-East Asia and 
Melanesia and the continental world 
of Australia. 

An excellent chapter on “Hunters 
and Gatherers” brings out the point 
that the latter, who were usually 
women, were more productive than 
the former, while in many places only 
three or four hours’ work a day could 


provide what Marshall Sahlins called 
“primitive affluence”, leaving plenty 
of time for the leisure arts of legend 
and ritual. 

We then take a bold plunge north, 
to Siberia and the Arctic margins. 
This environment is more varied than 
our usual image of it, and marked by 
“flux” and not stability. The Eskimo, 
far from the regression to animalism 
which Arnold Toynbee insultingly 
ascribed to them, display not only 
courage and resilience but the most 
admirable ingenuity and versatility. 

A splendid chapter on “Changing 
the Menu” deals with the introduction 
of agriculture, and ends with the 
intriguing reminder that — in a 
highly transmuted form, trawlers for 
canoes — hunting and gathering is 
still a crucial component in our food 
supply. “The world’s annual con- 
sumption of fish, nearly 80 million 
tonnes, is the largest source of protein 
in humanity’s diet,” as every fish shop 
and delicatessen should remind us. 

The beginnings of metallurgy, with 
an independent origin in South-East 
Asia, are then discussed, and two 
chapters deal with the rich history of 
technological innovation in China and 
its reflection in Japan. 

We then move back across the 
ocean to North America and the 
achievements of the peoples of Mex- 
ico and Peru. 

Finally we come home to the epic 
diaspora of the Polynesians and a 
reflective concluding chapter on “The 
Pacific Century”. 

A brief review, merely an outline, 
cannot give an adequate idea of the 
rich and diverse detail of this book: 
there is hardly a page that does not 


give us some novel piece of infor- 
mation, exciting and sometimes start- 
ling, or throw new light on old 
knowledge by its presentation in an 
unexpected context. Of course there 
are points of detail that one might 
question, but by and large these are 
only flecks on the surface. 

One is left with a lasting admir- 
ation, almost wonderment, in face of 
the intelligence and ingenuity of 
“primitive” peoples. 

But the last chapter sounds a note 
of warning: in many places achieve- 
ment has been made at a heavy price 
— environmental degradation. It is 
not only Western man who has, in his 
own conceit, “mastered nature” with 
disastrous results, as devastated land- 
scapes in Hawaii, New Zealand and 
Easter Island show. 

The unification of the world has 
not only squeezed out many cultural 
manifestations of the human spirit, 
but has also enhanced the vulner- 
ability of our food supply by excessive 
reliance on the economic benefits of 
hazardous monoculture, so that today 
“Just 30 crops provide 94 per cent of 
the world’s nutrition”. A very sobering 
thought: one new virus.... 

Man on the Rim is the book of a 
television series now being shown by 
the Australian Broadcasting Corpor- 
ation. But the title worries me — 
what if man falls off the rim? 

Man on the Rim: The Peopling of the Pacific, 


by Alan Thorne and Robert Raymond, Angus & 
Robertson/ABC, 288pp, rrp $39.95. is 


*Professor Spate is emeritus professor in the 
Department of Pacific Studies and South-East 
Asian History, Research School of Pacific 
Studies, Australian National University. 
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New Zealand and the 
Anzac frigate 


From Hansard for June 1 


Mr Charles: On behalf of the Joint 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
Defence and Trade, I present the 
committee’s reports on visits to New 
Zealand and New Caledonia in April 
of 1989, together with the minutes of 
proceedings. 


Ordered that the report be printed. 


The two delegation reports which I 
have just presented to the House 
relate to visits by members of the 
Joint Foreign Affairs, Defence and 
Trade Committee to New Zealand 
and New Caledonia in April. I had 
the pleasure of leading the delegation 
to New Zealand to participate in the 
first exchange between committees of 
the Australian and New Zealand Par- 
liaments. Unfortunately, I was not 
able to participate in the New 
Caledonia trip led by Senator Chris 
Schacht and therefore will confine my 
comments to the New Zealand leg. 

This visit was a significant develop- 
ment in the already substantial level 
of contact between the Parliaments of 
both countries and emphasised the 
recognition on both sides of the 
Tasman of the special relationship 
between our two countries. Discussion 
has been under way for a number of 
years to revise the parliamentary con- 
tacts, to move away from general fact- 
finding visits to areas that are more 
specific in their purpose. Following 
Prime Minister Lange’s visit to Aus- 
tralia in August of last year, the sub- 
ject was again examined and 
agreement reached to suspend the 
usual visits conducted under the 
Fraser-Talboys agreement for a period 
of two years while the new exchanges 
were instituted and evaluated. 

The South Pacific subcommittee of 
the Joint Foreign Affairs, Defence 
and Trade Committee had an invi- 
tation from the New Zealand Foreign 
Affairs and Defence Committee to 
visit New Zealand. The Presiding 
Officers of the Australian Parliament 
agreed that this committee be the first 
to undertake a visit to New Zealand 
under the new arrangements. A 
special working group based around 
the South Pacific subcommittee, of 
which I was the chairman, was 
formed to undertake the visit. The 


working group consisted of Senator 
Chris Schacht, the honourable Mem- 
ber for Kennedy (Mr Katter), the 
honourable Member for Cowper (Mr 
Nehl), the honourable Member for 
Dundas (Mr Ruddock), and myself as 
leader. . .. 

I do not propose to go into detail 
on all the issues canvassed during our 
visit, but I would like to refer to one 
issue that was raised with us many 
times in discussions — the Anzac frig- 
ate program. The delegation’s purpose 
was not to lobby for New Zealand’s 
participation in the program, as some 
New Zealanders thought, but once the 
matter was raised we engaged in some 
vigorous discussion and debate on the 
subject. I must say that we were dis- 
mayed at the generally poorly 
informed level of debate on the whole 
question and the lack of information 
about the economic benefits of the 
program, in particular the $NZ1 
billion-plus that would come through 
the New Zealand defence manufactur- 
ing industry, which is a sizable injec- 
tion into the New Zealand economy. 

Unfortunately, New Zealand busi- 
ness appeared to be generally uncer- 
tain of the benefits and also reluctant 
to promote these benefits. On the 
other hand, I can understand this 
reluctance, as the New Zealand Gov- 
ernment has failed to commit itself 
firmly to the project at this time. 

What was most disturbing to the 
delegation, however, was to hear the 
program referred to as the Australian 
frigate program and to hear claims 
that Australia was attempting to sell 
New Zealand these frigates. The pro- 
gram has been a cooperative effort of 
over two years’ standing, reflected in 
the title Anzac. Tender redesign work 
was undertaken to modify the design 
to meet both the Royal Australian 
Navy and the Royal New Zealand 
Navy requirements and a memor- 
andum of understanding on the pro- 
gram was signed in March 1987. The 
delegation found it difficult, therefore, 
to understand why the debate in pro- 
gress in New Zealand on the surface 
combatant had not occurred at the 
time of the publication of the New 
Zealand White Paper or the signing of 
the memoramdum of understanding. 

In presenting this report to the Par- 
liament, I wish to commend the con- 
cept of committee exchanges. The 
visit proved to be a most effective way 
of enhancing dialogue and under- 
standing between the two Parliaments 
on matters of real substance. The 
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committee fully supports the continu- 
ation of such exchanges beyond the 
two-year trial period. New Zealand is 
not only a close neighbour, it is one 
with whom we have strong links of 
language, culture and history. It is 
therefore important to strengthen the 
contact between the Parliaments of 
both countries. The continuation and 
expansion of such committee 
exchanges should receive high priority 
from both Parliaments. 

The exchanges that took place were 
very frank and informative. Indeed, 
the flow of information between the 
two committees was most valuable. As 
I mentioned before, this occurred not 
only between the two committees but 
involved other business people and 
officials as well. I found some of the 
discussions with the officials, particu- 
larly of the Department of Defence 
and the Department of External 
Relations and Trade — which is the 
equivalent of our Department of 
Foreign Affairs and Trade — most 
informative, and the cross-flow of 
information most valuable, particu- 
larly relating to South Pacific 
matters.... 

Mr Ruddock: . . . The chairman of 
the committee, the honourable Mem- 
ber who spoke before me in this 
debate, did not accompany us on the 
visit to New Caledonia, and so I 
would like to speak briefly on the 
report in relation to the visit there. 
The visit to New Caledonia was not 
able to be undertaken when the South 
Pacific Subcommittee undertook its 
program of visits to a number of 
nations in the South Pacific, and so 
we came to New Caledonia after we 
had in fact reported. 

The report presently before the 
House covers a good deal of the diffi- 
culties that the South Pacific nation 
of New Caledonia has. I would like to 
highlight some of those matters. In 
relation to the matters that have been 
addressed, the historical background is 
canvassed and the political future is 
addressed. Importantly, we com- 
mented on our meeting with Jean- 
Marie Tjibaou, who was the leader of 
the Kanak people. Our meeting with 
him took place only days before he 
was assassinated. In that sense, the 
visit was of greater moment for us 
because of his role in the establish- 
ment of the accords whereby a modi- 
cum of peace has been achieved in 
New Caledonia at this time. 

We spent a good deal of our visit 
endeavouring to assess the political 
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future of New Caledonia. I want to 
emphasise the amount of time that we 
spent during our visit discussing with 
the Kanak people the way in which 
they relate to land, the issue of land 
ownership and the issue of custom 
authority and the way in which 
decisions are made. Those of us who, 
like you, Mr Deputy Speaker, have 
taken an interest in Aboriginal affairs 
in this country will be aware of the 
importance of land to the Melanesian 
people and will appreciate the way in 
which decisions need to be made, 
taking into account the special 
relationship that exists. 

In the interregnum it has become 
clear that the French are faced with 
considering the way in which our 
European background might well 
bring about changes in attitude 
amongst the Melanesians in terms of 
their custom authority, decision- 
making processes and attitude towards 
land. One of the important issues to 
be considered and to keep on top of is 
this issue of land ownership and cus- 
tom authority. If the way in which 
the Melanesians handle these matters 
maintains a traditional approach, I do 
not believe the accords will deliver 
other than a new Melanesian nation 
in New Caledonia. 

If, however, the Melanesian culture 
is broken down so that individual land 
ownership becomes the norm, I sus- 
pect we will be more likely to see the 
integration of New Caledonia into 
metropolitan France being maintained 
even after the 10-year trial period of 
the accords. Many of us do not have 
the background and experience to be 
able to examine these issues. I cer- 
tainly hope that those who have the 
opportunity to visit New Caledonia in 
the future will make the sort of 
inquiry which we did, which is 
referred to in this report, as it will 
give them a better understanding of 
the future which that country may 
have. 

Mr Katter: . . . I would like to pin- 
point one or two matters which are of 
basic importance in relation to our 
discussion. Much has been said about 
the discussions regarding the frigate 
program. One fact which did emerge 
and which, perhaps, has not been 
fully aired is that the people of New 
Zealand — and this became very evi- 
dent as we spoke to various groups — 
did not really know what it was all 
about. They were not aware of the 
fact that 12 frigates were envisaged — 
we were to have eight and the New 
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Zealanders were to have four. Over 
and above that, they were not aware 
of the most basic consideration of all 
for a languishing economy such as 
they have, regrettably, and that is that 
$1.3 billion would be spent in New 
Zealand if the agreement were to be 
concluded. 

Another matter which all of us 
appreciated very much was the gen- 
eral attitude of the various Pacific 
islands to both countries. I have 
always been an advocate for making it 
a little easier for people to visit this 
country. I do not mean unlimited 
migration from the Pacific islands, 
because the islanders would not want 
that and I am sure that we would 
have to give very serious thought to 
any migration from anywhere. It 
emerged that, experimentally, a 
period was set aside whereby people 
of the Pacific islands could visit New 
Zealand without any inhibitions such 
as visas. Apparently, many of those 
people came and settled permanently, 
which created a bit of an uproar. The 
experiment lasted for only six weeks. 

Another matter of great importance, 
which does not really concern us — 
we do not go poking around the world 
to interfere in other people’s affairs — 
relates to the contributions that Japan 
has made to assist the Pacific islands. 
Such assistance is to be greatly 
encouraged but it was, perhaps, a 
little misplaced. I refer to financial 
assistance where much more advan- 
tageous contributions could have been 
made. 

As to the general feeling towards 
Australia, there have been differences 
of opinion. Fundamentally and basi- 
cally we realise that we are very much 
of the same ilk and that we think 
along the same lines. 

A point which is of special interest 
to me, as one who comes from the 
remote areas, was the change in 
thinking in New Zealand in relation 
to defence and security. The accent 
has been taken off that to a great 
extent. We used to think of New Zea- 
land as one of the flag-flying 
countries loyal to the throne to the 
nth degree. If we are honest enough 
to admit it and to face up to the 
realities, that has been somewhat dis- 
sipated. I say with a good deal of 
pride that that has been put down to 
the fact that many people in rural 
areas have drifted to the city. When 
the hardy, tough people from the 
rural areas move to the cities to enjoy 
the comforts that many city people 


have available, there is a general dissi- 
pation of the more rugged character- 
istics of any country. It is said that 
that has led greatly to the situation. 


Parliamentarians’ visit 
to Africa 


From Hansard for fune 1 


Mr Hollis: I present the report of the 
Australian Parliamentary delegation to 
Ethiopia, Tanzania, Mozambique and 
Zimbabwe from June 19 to July 14, 
1988. Given the publicity that this 
trip has gained, this report may well 
set a precedent for parliamentary 
reports by being a best-seller. I hope 
that all honourable Members will find 
time to read it. I also hope that the 
unfortunate publicity earlier this year 
which tended to trivialise the trip will 
not detract from the important con- 
clusions contained in the report.... 

The main objectives of the visit, as 
outlined in the brief and in the pre- 
departure briefings, were to foster 
goodwill and to develop closer ties 
between the Australian Parliament 
and the people, parliaments and gov- 
ernments of the host countries. It was 
also felt important to state Australia’s 
position regarding current events in 
southern Africa as well as to seek the 
views of the countries that were 
visited. I believe that the visit was not 
only timely but of considerable signifi- 
cance, because many events are 
unfolding in this part of Africa that 
will have an important bearing on the 
future direction and wellbeing of the 
entire African continent over the next 
decade. For this reason it is a matter 
of personal regret to me that the 
tabling of this report has been delayed 
while the Opposition members came 
to an agreement on their dissenting 
report.... 

One of the most satisfying things to 
come out of the visit was the clear 
and unambiguous message of the very 
high regard in which Australia is held 
in all four countries. It was put to the 
delegation time and time again that, 
unlike many other countries, Australia 
has an unblemished record in African 
affairs and our assistance and support 
has been very well received and 
appreciated. Australia must continue 
to support the development and 
humanitarian goals of the African 
people. 








One issue stressed in the report 
concerns the closure of our embassy 
in Addis Ababa. All members of the 
delegation were of the view that Aus- 
tralia should re-establish its embassy 
in Ethiopia not only from the point of 
view of that country’s importance 
because of its population and strategic 
location but also because Addis Ababa 
is the headquarters of the Organis- 
ation of African Unity. We feel the 
decision to close the embassy was 
short-sighted and wrong and we urge 
that serious consideration be given to 
reopening it.... 

In no way do I regard this report as 
the definitive statement on the affairs 
in each country visited. The report 
endeavours to give an accurate 
account of the various meetings and 
visits undertaken by the delegation. 
The report has commented on only 
the matters that were discussed and 
not on hearsay evidence or second- 
hand information. Whilst it is regret- 
table that the Coalition members felt 
it necessary to submit a dissenting 
report, the Government members 
none the less respect their right to do 
so. I am pleased that they have no dis- 
agreement with the main conclusions 
of the report. However, the Labor 
members of the delegation think it is 
naive that the Coalition members 
would have expected to hold official 
meetings with opponents of the Gov- 
ernments of Ethiopia and 
Mozambique at a time when both 
countries were engaged in civil wars. 

The main report highlights the 
major problems faced by Ethiopia and 
Mozambique. We believe that 
Tanzania needs to continue its austere 
economic-recovery program under the 
leadership of President Mwinyi. 

We were impressed with the success 
achieved in Zimbabwe under the 
astute and conciliatory leadership of 
President Robert Mugabe. We are 
conscious that Zimbabwe faces a num- 
ber of major problems, particularly in 
relation to investment and employment. 

There were differing views between 
the Government and Opposition 
members of the delegation. No 
restrictions were placed on any mem- 
bers of the delegation at meetings 
with regard to questions and com- 
ments. Naturally, Government mem- 
bers did state official Government 
policy. It would have been a derel- 
iction of duty if an official Australian 
parliamentary delegation did not state 
clearly and precisely current Aus- 
tralian Government policy. What I 


think upset Coalition members was 
my stress on the bipartisan nature of 
much of Australia’s policy in relation 
to Africa; as must be obvious to many 
Members, given some recent com- 
ments in this House, some Opposition 
Members were outraged by my giving 
Malcolm Fraser due recognition for 
his role in Africa and his position as 
co-chairman of the Eminent Persons 
Group. 

It must be obvious to any thinking 
person that, if South Africa did com- 
mence a program of genuine reform, 
it would be able to play a key role in 
economic development not only in 
southern Africa but throughout the 
entire African continent. This was a 
clear message from many 
Zimbabwean politicians, both black 
and white. South Africa cannot con- 
tinue to ignore the rightful demands 
of the majority of its people. As 
Nelson Mandela said at the Rivonia 
trial: “We want political rights because 
without them our disabilities will be 
permanent ... it is not true that the 
enfranchisement of all will result in 
racial domination. Political division, 
based on colour, is entirely artificial 
and when it disappears so will the 
domination of one colour group by 
another.” Zimbabwe is certainly testi- 
mony to this statement. 

Unlike the Coalition members, the 
Government members of the del- 
egation did not see examples of 
“Australia’s often ill-conceived and 
inappropriate assistance”. The 
Ethiopian Catholic Secretariat (ECS) 
Food for Work dam project near 
Asmara, the Konso soil-conservation 
and the Gidole reafforestation projects 
near Arba Minch are good examples 
of cost-efficient and effective Aus- 
tralian aid projects in these parts of 
Africa. We are, therefore, somewhat 
surprised by the statement that “Aus- 
tralia must concentrate its activities on 
those matters on which it has most to 
offer — such as in rural skills like 
prevention of land degradation and 
reafforestation programs”. These were 
the very projects we saw. 

Similarly, the Labor members were 
surprised at suggestions that Aus- 
tralian food aid is being diverted. 
When members of the House of Com- 
mons Foreign Affairs Committee 
visited Ethiopia in 1988 they were 
impressed by the degree of account- 
ability the Ethiopians displayed 
towards the proper distribution of 
food aid. The Labor members of this 
delegation also support this view. I 
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cannot help thinking that, 
unfortunately, much of the Oppo- 
sition members’ dissenting report indi- 
cates a certain prejudice or hostility by 
some of them towards current Gov- 
ernment policy on southern Africa. I 
suggest that this could even indicate a 
certain hostility by the same members 
to Coalition policies towards Africa. 

The Labor members of the del- 
egation have no argument with the 
final paragraph of the dissenting 
report. Indeed, we endorse the com- 
ments and we would further suggest 
that all members of outgoing del- 
egations must fully acquaint them- 
selves with the brief prior to departure 
and if they have any difficulties with 
that brief they should be raised at that 
stage of proceedings. ... 

Finally, I believe that this del- 
egation was able to forge closer ties 
with all host countries and this will 
reflect well on our Parliament and 
Australia. On a personal level, I 
believe that members of the del- 
egation have developed strong and 
lasting friendships with many of our 
African brothers and sisters. 


International air 
services 


Ministerial statement made by 
the Minister for Transport and 
Communications, Mr Willis, on 
June 15. 


In October 1987 the Government 
unveiled its policy to bring to an end 
35 years of detailed economic regu- 
lation of domestic aviation. At the 
same time we announced significant 
changes to international passenger and 
air-freight charter policies. It 
remained to complete a review of the 
aviation area by reassessing our 
approach to scheduled international 
services. International air services 
throughout the world are established 
and operated within a complex net- 
work of bilateral intergovernmental 
agreements. Typically, these agree- 
ments cover the airlines that may fly 
on particular routes, the aircraft types 
and number of services to be oper- 
ated, and the fares and rates to be 
charged on these services. 

Australia is part of this worldwide 
network of bilateral air-service agree- 
ments. We have 27 such agreements 
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with other countries, with one new 
agreement pending. Worldwide, there 
are over 2000 air agreements in place 
between individual countries. Air ser- 
vices between pairs of countries are 
expanded when their governments 
trade aviation rights, leading to 
additional commercial traffic points 
and increased numbers of services. 


In the Australian context, in the 
time of this Government the expan- 
sion in aviation rights has been enor- 
mous. Fourteen new international 
airlines have commenced services to 
Australia, and an additional 4.9 mil- 
lion airline seats have been introduced 
by Qantas Airways Ltd and other air- 
lines into and out of Australia. It was 
not the Government’s intention, in 
reviewing international aviation pol- 
icy, to change Australia’s participation 
in the worldwide bilateral network. 
Big changes are occurring in inter- 
national aviation, however, and the 
competition is getting considerably 
tougher. The so-called “mega- 
carriers” are becoming more predomi- 
nant, integrated marketing agreements 
between global carriers are emerging 
and the development of powerful 
computer reservation systems can give 
airlines dominant market power. The 
system of bilateral trading in these cir- 
cumstances ensures Qantas’s partici- 
pation in world aviation markets and 
thus guarantees our share of world 
aviation revenue. 


The Government chose to examine 
Australia’s approach to negotiating 
air-service agreements to ensure that 
we are getting the best possible deal. 
It rejected the simple notion of 
Australia’s adoption of an “open-skies” 
policy under which any foreign airline 
could fly to Australia even if its gov- 
ernment denied the Australian carrier 
a fair chance to compete on an equal 
basis. No country of any aviation 
standing, or any of our bilateral avi- 
ation partners, has adopted such an 
approach by unilaterally deregulating 
landing rights for foreign carriers. 


The Government’s review was par- 
ticularly prompted by a surge in 
inbound tourism last financial year. 
Because seats were scarce, not every- 
one who wanted to travel to Australia 
was able to do so. The Government 
was determined to ensure that 
Australia’s approach to negotiating 
aviation rights was able to meet the 
growing demand for travel. Histori- 
cally, the interests of Qantas were the 
predominant factor when the Govern- 
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ment was considering entering into 
new air-service agreements with 
foreign governments or amending 
existing ones. The reason was clear: 
in the past the bulk of Australia’s 
international aviation market was 
derived from carrying Australians into 
and out of the country. If Australia 
had allowed these services to be 
swamped by foreign airlines there 
would have been little incentive for 
those airlines to develop tourism to 
Australia, and we would have lost sig- 
nificant overseas earnings for our 
economy. 

Good reason though there may 
have been for the approaches of the 
past, the fact was that the emphasis 
was on trading “like-for-like” benefits. 
Access to Australian cities for foreign 
carriers often depended on Qantas 
being granted access to similar-sized 
cities overseas. Indeed, access has 
sometimes been refused to a foreign 
carrier where our own did not have 
an interest in flying to its country. 
But this approach no longer maxi- 
mises our national interest. Australia 
is now a major tourist and business 
destination in its own right. In some 
cases the approaches which served the 
country well when our markets were 
smaller and different are simply no 
longer appropriate. We now have a 
variety of markets — some with very 
high growth rates, such as Japan, 
where the number of tourists 
increased by 64 per cent in 1988 over 
the previous year. Our share of inter- 
national traffic generally is growing at 
a much faster rate than that of the 
rest of the world. Between 1987 and 
1988 the number of tourists arriving 
in Australia increased by 26 per cent 
compared with a world growth rate of 
9 per cent. 

The Bureau of Tourism Research 
has estimated that overseas tourists 
accounted for 1.4 per cent of gross 
domestic product in 1987-88, and, 


directly or directly, some 103 000 jobs. 


It also estimates that in the same year 
revenue from overseas visitors contrib- 
uted $4.8 billion to the Australian 
economy. While undoubtedly there 
are costs involved in earning the tour- 
ist dollar, foreign spending in Aus- 
tralia is expanding the services 
provided by the hotel, restaurant, 
entertainment and transport sectors. 
The effects of this expansion in out- 
put and employment are in turn 
transmitted throughout the economy 
as the industries directly affected by 
the increased tourist spending in turn 


purchase services from other Aus- 
tralian industries. 

An important objective in our nego- 
tiating strategy therefore must be to 
increase net earnings from inbound 
tourism, along with flow-on benefits 
to industries servicing the tourism sec- 
tor. On the other hand, the views of 
Qantas remain important. Qantas’s 
own contribution to Australia’s econ- 
omy and balance of payments, 
through its enormous overseas earn- 
ings, is significant — some $1.9 
billion in 1987-88. It is also major 
promoter of Australia as a destination 
for tourists. 

What has to be struck is a balance. 
The review suggested a number of 
ways in which our approach could be 
broadened so that in negotiating air- 
service agreements with other nations 
we secure the best balance of overall 
benefits for Australia, including a big- 
ger slice of the world’s tourism and 
trade, as well as advancing Qantas’s 
ability to compete in the expanding 
international market. 

The Government accordingly 
decided that, while seeking to win 
rights for Qantas to serve a wider 
range of destinations and build a more 
sophisticated network of services, it 
will also: 


Include a wider range of views in 
determining our negotiating 
strategies, particularly tourism and 
trade views as well as those of Qantas; 


Demonstrate a readiness to encourage 
new services by foreign carriers 
where these will lead to improved 
tourism and trade opportunities for 
Australia generally; 


Promote growth and competition by 
developing arrangements with other 
countries, giving airlines greater 
commercial freedom to introduce 
new services and respond more 
quickly to market demand; 

Examine the benefits that could flow 
from a separate Australian inter- 
national airline operating scheduled 
cargo services; and 

Highlight to foreign carriers the 
opportunities for serving the full 
range of Australian gateways, whilst 
recognising that Sydney will remain 
an attractive destination. 


In addition, the Government will 
continue to — 


Maintain a flexible approach to inter- 
national passenger charters in the 
interests of promoting inbound 
tourism; 
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Approve supplementary services 
promptly to enable airlines to cater 
for surges in demand; and 

Exercise minimal control over air 
fares. 


More liberal approach 


Taken together these measures rep- 
resent a significant change of 
approach. This could be described as 
a more hard-headed economic 
approach to air services, and fuller 
analysis of where to capture the econ- 
omic and other benefits for Australia. 

A strictly reciprocal exchange of 
entitlements will no longer apply. 
Instead we might well give new ser- 
vices to a foreign carrier where Aus- 
tralia can win realisable longer-term 
benefits of increased tourism, or 
flights for the foreign carrier might be 
traded for access to new destinations 
for the Australian carrier, even where 
Qantas may not plan to use those 
rights for some time. This is likely to 
mean greater receptiveness to requests 
by foreign carriers to fly to Australia. 

Overseas airlines should not expect 
that Australia will give them a free 
ride. We are proposing a more liberal 
approach to the trading of aviation 
rights, certainly; but what is in it for 
Australia as a whole will be the domi- 
nant consideration. 


More flexible arrangements 


To promote growth and compe- 
tition, the Government will push for 
more flexible arrangements with other 
countries to give airlines greater com- 
mercial freedom to introduce new ser- 
vices and to respond more quickly to 
market demand. Wherever possible 
Australia is renegotiating air-service 
agreements and arrangements in a 
forward-looking manner. 

For instance, we are now agreeing 
to increased flights one to two years 
ahead of current requirements. This 
means more certainty for the airlines 
to meet demand quickly — and it 
means less intervention by govern- 
ments in this process. 

This approach is particularly appro- 
priate in growing markets — for 
example, Thailand, Singapore and 
Japan. Consequently, on the Australia- 
Thailand route five additional B747 
services can now be brought on by the 
airlines at any time. On the Japan 
route up to an additional eight B747 
services can be operated from October 
this year and through 1990. Similarly, 


on the Singapore route there is pro- 
vision for another eight B747 services 
to commence from October through 
next year. Moreover, as recently as 
last week, we reached agreement with 
the Federal Republic of Germany to 
permit an additional four B747 ser- 
vices per week to operate from April 
next year. From April 1991 a further 
two services a week will be permitted, 
thus allowing Qantas and Lufthansa 
to offer a combined total of 14 flights 
a week between Australia and West 
Germany from that time. 

The more flexible approach to air- 
line services is already proving suc- 
cessful in overcoming seat shortages 
created by seasonal peaks. Airlines 
need to know that they will be able to 
operate more services during peak 
periods such as the northern summer, 
Christmas and school holidays to meet 
the additional demand for seats. The 
Government will continue its policy 
of giving prompt approval to airlines 
applying for supplementary services in 
peak periods. This will allow carriers 
to plan additional services with confi- 
dence, and it gives travellers certainty 
in obtaining seats when they wish to 
travel. 

During the 1988-89 peak period the 
Government approved some 500 
additional air services, representing a 
31 per cent increase in flights over 
the 87-88 peak. This was in addition 
to the services which carriers were 
already operating. These supplemen- 
tary services eased the difficulties 
faced by air travellers in making for- 
ward bookings at this time. They also 
provided a large boost to the economy 
by ensuring that airlines were able to 
Carry as many passengers as possible 
into Australia. 


Freight 


Air freight has growing importance 
for the economy and for Australian 
exporters, and since 1983 we have 
progressively liberalised freight ser- 
vices. Over 90 per cent of air-freight 
Capacity operated to and from Aus- 
tralia is on scheduled passenger air- 
craft. In the last couple of years this 
capacity has increased by a staggering 
260 per cent to an annual total of 
approximately 735 000 tonnes. Sched- 
uled pure freighter capacity has also 
recorded substantial growth in the 
order of 60 per cent since 1987. 

Six scheduled carriers now operate 
dedicated international air-freight ser- 
vices into and/or out of Australia from 
West Germany, Japan, Singapore, 


Hong Kong and the United States of 
America, but Australia does not have 
a dedicated pure-freight operation in 
its own right. In some markets Qantas 
buys space on the freight aircraft of 
other airlines, and in other cases it 
leases freight aircraft. 

In announcing the deregulation of 
domestic aviation in October 1987, 
the Government indicated that its pol- 
icy of maintaining Qantas as 
Australia’s sole international sched- 
uled carrier would continue for the 
foreseeable future. However, the Gov- 
ernment is now considering whether 
different arrangements could apply to 
freight, as distinct from passenger ser- 
vices. Another important step was 
taken in 1987 when this Government 
removed restrictions on the operation 
of freight charter flights and allowed 
the carriage of any type of cargo in 
any mix into and out of Australia. 

As a result we believe Australia now 
has one of the most liberal air-freight 
charter policies in the world. In 1988, 
the first full year after this initiative, 
the number of freight charters 
approved increased 50 per cent over 
the number operated in the previous 
year. A full review will be undertaken 
later this year to assess overall results 
and the scope for further opportun- 
ities. Preliminary results indicate Aus- 
tralian exporters have benefited from 
the liberalisation of freight-charter 
policy and from the substantial 
increase in freight space available on 
scheduled passenger services. Never- 
theless, some exporters of primary 
produce, particularly in Victoria and 
Western Australia, continue to experi- 
ence difficulties with existing sched- 
uled services. 

In the interests of seeing whether 
further gains in the freight area might 
be made, the Government has decided 
to examine the costs and benefits of 
allowing a separate Australian inter- 
national airline to operate scheduled 
cargo services. This study will be 
completed by October 1989, 
concurrently with the Government’s 
review of the operation of its air- 
freight charter policy. To assist in 
examining this concept, the Govern- 
ment will shortly advertise for 
expressions of interest from Australian 
Carriers wishing to operate scheduled 
air-freight services to and from Aus- 
tralia. In weighing up the costs and 
benefits, particular attention will be 
given to the volume of demand, fre- 
quency of services and the desti- 
nations likely to be required by export 
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industries, as identified by the 
expressions of interest. 

Also relevant is the possible cost to 
Australia of securing agreement from 
other governments for a separate Aus- 
tralian carrier to operate over such 
routes. On the plus side, the benefits 
could provide a better service for Aus- 
tralian exporters by providing a 
greater choice of freight carriers and 
services offered. 


Smaller gateways 


In spreading the benefits of air ser- 
vices as broadly as possible, the Gov- 
ernment acknowledges that it has a 
role in encouraging both scheduled 
and charter air services to all of 
Australia’s international gateways. The 
Government has already introduced 
measures to assist smaller gateways in 
attracting international air services — 
specifically, the reform of its inter- 
national passenger-charter policy and 
the removal of restrictions preventing 
Qantas from carrying international 
passengers of other overseas airlines 
on its services between cities in Australia 

In its review of international 
passenger-charter policy in 1987, the 
Government significantly broadened 
the categories of charter traffic able to 
fly to Australia. These changes were 
aimed at increasing inbound tourism 
and encouraging the development of 
air services at smaller gateways. Over 
150 major inbound tourist charter 
flights have been approved since 
October 1987. This represents an 
increased of 21 per cent over the simi- 
lar period before October 1987. 

Smaller gateways have benefited 
from these services. The United King- 
dom airline Britannia Airways oper- 
ated charter services to Cairns and 
Perth over the 1988-89 Australian 
summer period. After a successful 
season Britannia has received approval 
for an expanded charter program for 
1989-90. After operating charter ser- 
vices to Sydney and Melbourne in 
1988 , the Polish Airline LOT 
increased its charters to Australia in 
1989 to include services to Brisbane 
and Perth. 

While the Government encourages 
airlines to operate to smaller gateways, 
local communities also must play a 
role. The most effective means of 
attracting carriers to smaller gateways 
is through local promotion. No-one 
can force foreign carriers, whether 
they are scheduled or charter oper- 
ators, to fly to a particular destination, 
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and ultimately it is up to State and 
local authorities and the tourist indus- 
try to convince foreign carriers of the 
commercial attractiveness of their 
individual gateway. 

Active promotion by north Queens- 
land of its region has led to a rapid 
increase in international services. As a 
result, Cairns is now recognised inter- 
nationally as a highly desirable tourist 
destination, and attracts interest in its 
own right by foreign carriers. Twenty- 
three international flights now operate 
each week through Cairns and the 
number of international passengers 
using the airport increased by 88 per 
cent in 1988 over the previous year. 


A changing world 


Having achieved strong growth 
levels on all its major routes, Australia 
must maintain and build on them. 
This has to be done in a rapidly 
changing international environment. 
Developments in Europe towards a 
single market in 1992 will make 
European Economic Community car- 
riers much more competitive against 
foreign airlines. Qantas therefore 
needs the flexibility to respond to this 
changing regime in order to continue 
to compete. In our own Asia-Pacific 
region, our national carrier faces great 
challenges and even greater opportun- 
ities. In this region demand for inter- 
national air travel is growing faster 
than anywhere else in the world. 
According to the World Tourism 
Organisation, growth in the Pacific 
Basin region was 18 per cent in 1988 
compared with a world growth rate of 
almost 9 per cent. 

Qantas has access to most of the 
major markets in Asia and the Pacific, 
and hopes to open new services to the 
Republic of Korea shortly. The Aus- 
tralian carrier needs improved rights 
to enable it to build a more compre- 
hensive network of services in these 
markets. The recent purchase of Air 
New Zealand by Qantas and a group 
of Pacific Basin carriers shows the 
potential for the development of a 
market alliance in our region. Many 
carriers are rationalising their oper- 
ations by concentrating their services 
on a central “hub” from where feeder 
services ferry passengers to and from 
other destinations. Further afield, 
Qantas’s future operating strategy in 
Europe is likely to be dependent upon 
its use of “hubs” at London and 
Frankfurt, using its own rights in 
combination with those of other air- 


lines to serve and develop markets 
beyond these cities. These are just 
some of the responses that must be 
made by Australia to keep pace with 
changes worldwide. The Government 
considers it vital to ensure that Aus- 
tralia keeps abreast of emerging 
changes in the international aviation 
environment, and can respond 
effectively. 


Minimal price control 


Australia has one of the most liberal 
pricing regimes in the world, and the 
Government approach since the early 
1980s has been to stay out of pricing 
matters, leaving carriers as free as 
possible to set fares in response to 
market conditions. As a result, a great 
variety of international fare types are 
available in Australia, and fares on 
most routes have dropped in real 
terms over many years. The benefits 
to the Australian consumer are obvi- 
ous, and the Government will further 
reduce involvement in price control 
by simplifying the air-navigation regu- 
lation that deals with international air 
fares to the minimum necessary, and 
by doing away with outdated enforce- 
ment provisions before the end of this 
year. 


Conclusion 


Australia will broaden its approach 
to individual aviation negotiations by 
placing weight on the national ben- 
efits that can arise from enhanced 
tourism and trade opportunities, as 
well as the benefits that can arise for 
Qantas. We want to encourage foreign 
airlines which are willing and able to 
concentrate their marketing efforts on 
promoting inbound tourism to Aus- 
tralia, and we will give favourable 
consideration to proposals from air- 
lines which are directed towards 
boosting inbound tourism. 

In addition to the thriving inbound 
traffic flows from Japan, the United 
States of America and New Zealand, 
Australia hopes to build bigger flows 
from Europe and South-East Asia as 
well. Minimising barriers to foreign 
carriers will assist in maintaining the 
growth of tourism and maximising the 
benefits to Australia overall. At the 
same time, securing realistic benefits 
in return for the Australian carrier 
overseas will mean increased oppor- 
tunities for participation by Qantas in 
foreign markets, and will guarantee 
Australia’s role as a significant force 
in world aviation as we enter the 
1990s. 
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The following subjects were dealt 
with in June. (R) indicates the House 


of Representatives and (S) the Senate. 


1.6.89 Wheat marketing (R) 
Foreign Debt (R) and (S) 
Rainforest timbers (R) and 

(S) 

United Nations Conference 
on Trade and 
Development (R) 

Cambodia (S) 

North Atlantic Treaty 
Organisation summit (S) 

Industries Assistance 
Commission (S) 

Trans-Tasman freight 
arrangements (S) 

Agreements with Israel (S) 

Australia-South Pacific 
relations 


5.6.89 People’s Republic of China 


(S) 
Iran-Australia relations (S) 
World Environment Day (S) 
Mr Sergio Buschmann (S) 
Treasurer: visit to the 
Soviet Union (S) 
Pacific island countries: 
taxation (S) 


6.6.89 People’s Republic of China 


(S) 
Prawn export market (S) 
Iran-Iraq (S) 
Uranium: origin swaps (S) 


7.6.89 Death of the Ayatollah 


Khomeini (S) 
Yugoslavia 


Australia’s relations with 
the South Pacific (S) 


8.6.89 China (S) 


International tourism (S) 

Mr Sergio Buschmann (S) 

Hong Kong (S) 

Prawn export market (S) 

15.6.89 Radio Australia: broadcasts 

to China (R and S) 

Import duty (R) 

Taiwan (R) 

Mr Sergio Buschmann (R 
and S ) 

Overseas debt (R) 

French nuclear tests (S) 

Foreign ownership of real 
estate (S) 

Aussat Pty Ltd (S) 


The full text of all parliamentary 
questions may be obtained from the 
Hansard Office, Parliament House, 
Canberra, ACT, 2600. 
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Trade in manufactures 
grows under CER 


Statement issued by the 
Department of Industry, 
Technology and Commerce on 
June 19. 


The Closer Economic Relations 
(CER) agreement between Australia 
and New Zealand has led to a signifi- 
cant increase in trans-Tasman trade in 
manufactured goods, according to a 
report published today by the Bureau 
of Industry Economics (BIE). 

The report, entitled Trade Liberalis- 
ation and Australian Manufacturing 
Industry: the Impact of the Australia- 
New Zealand Closer Economic Relations 
Trade Agreement, is the first detailed 
study of the effect of CER on Aus- 
tralian manufacturing industry. 

Although CER has caused little 
structural adjustment in Australian 
manufacturing, there is some evidence 
that the proportion of manufactures in 
Australian exports to New Zealand is 
increasing and Australia stands to gain 
about $650 million a year from the 
treaty. 

On the other hand, New Zealand is 
specialising in other types of goods 
and stands to lose a much higher 
share of its manufacturing sector as a 
result of its higher initial cost struc- 
ture and relatively small economy. 

Consistent with this finding, the 
report says that the proportion of Aus- 
tralian investment in New Zealand 
manufacturing is falling. 

Despite this it says that New 
Zealanders have benefited by around 
eight times as much as Australians 
from CER because Australia is a 
much more important trading partner 
for New Zealand than New Zealand is 
for Australia. This benefit has mainly 
been through New Zealand’s ability to 
buy goods more cheaply from Aus- 
tralia than it could produce them 
itself. 

The report says that, as in the 
European Community, there is a 
trend towards unified markets but bar- 
riers such as high shipping costs and 
differences in business regulations are 
slowing the process in Australia and 
New Zealand. 

However, the benefits of CER com- 
pare favourably with those of other 
free-trade agreements such as the EC 
arrangements and the full benefits 
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will come when adjustment to the lib- 
eralisation is complete in the 1990s. 

While the benefits to Australia of 
economic integration with other 
countries are likely to be much 
greater than those of CER, so are the 
costs to Australia. Therefore, the 
lessons of CER must be applied 
cautiously. 

The report also found that a rapid 
growth in trans-Tasman direct invest- 
ment during the 1980s had created 
more “Australasian” firms. 

Commonwealth Government book- 
shops in capital cities stock the report. 


Import moves for 
consumers’ sake 


Statement made by the Acting 
Minister for Industry, 
Technology and Commerce, 
Mr Barry Jones, on June 29. 


The Acting Minister for Industry, 
Technology and Commerce, Mr Barry 
Jones, today announced tariff quota 
and other administrative arrangements 
to apply to imports of textiles, cloth- 
ing and footwear from March 1, 1990. 

Mr Jones said: “This is the second 
year of the Government’s plan to 
inject greater effectiveness and compe- 
tition into the market for TCF prod- 
ucts. The gradual phase-out of quota 
by 1995 provides opportunities for 
importers, manufacturers and retailers 
to better serve the consumer. 

“In particular, importers should be 
careful in bidding for tender quota. 
Increases in the proportion of quota 
allocated by tender will necessitate 
careful assessment of market require- 
ments together with the importers’ 
ability to pay.” 

Manufacturers should be looking to 
compete more effectively against 
imports and to ensure that their oper- 
ations were positioned to take advan- 
tage of the opportunities presented by 
the plan. 

Tariff-quota arrangements were an 
integral part of the TCF plan and 
their development had involved con- 
siderable consultation with all sectors 
of the industry — manufacturers, 
trade unions, importers and retailers. 

The main changes to the tariff- 
quota system were: 

Reduced base-quota levels in line with 


the movement towards full tender- 
ing of quota and increased tender- 


quota levels which take into 
account predetermined expansion 
factors and the move to full 
tendering. 

Administrative arrangements necessary 
for implementation of the plan in 
line with the Government’s inten- 
tions. This included the acceler- 
ation of free trade for TCF 
products from New Zealand and 
other minor administrative matters. 


“The TCF Development Authority 
and the Australian Customs Service 
will be monitoring developments over 
the next 12 months to ensure that the 
plan is operating as intended,” Mr 
Jones said. 


Little agricultural 
reform in OECD 


Joint Statement issued by the 
Minister for Trade 
Negotiations, Mr Michael 
Duffy, and the Minister for 
Primary Industries and Energy, 
Mr John Kerin, on June 1. 


Australia’s arguments in favour of 
agricultural reform and trade liberalis- 
ation are strongly supported in the 
latest Agricultural Monitoring Report 
of the Organisation for Economic 
Cooperation and Development 
(OECD). 

The Minister for Trade Nego- 
tiations, Mr Michael Duffy, and the 
Minister for Primary Industries and 
Energy, Mr John Kerin, said the 
annual report, published today, again 
highlighted the lack of progress in 
OECD member countries in agricul- 
tural reform over the past year. 

The report found that Australian 
levels of agricultural support were 
“very low by OECD standards” and 
that policy changes undertaken by the 
Australian Government would “con- 
tinue to improve the generally strong 
market orientation of Australian 
agriculture”. 

Mr Duffy and Mr Kerin said the 
report strongly supported Australia’s 
stance on reform of world trade. 
According to OECD estimates the 
cost of agricultural support for OECD 
countries as a whole in 1988 
amounted to about $US270 billion. 

“This represents an enormous cost 
to OECD taxpayers in the form of 





subsidies and also to consumers, in 
terms of unnecessarily high prices”, 
they said. 

“While the successful outcome of 
the Uruguay Round’s Mid-Term 
Review provides a framework to 
address in detail agricultural trade 
reform in the remainder of the nego- 
tiations, the OECD’s annual Agricul- 
tural Monitoring Report is a reminder 
of the extent of the task ahead and 
the necessity for real commitment to 
ensure success in the final phase of 
the round.” 

They said the recent improved mar- 
ket situation in agriculture should be 
seen as an opportunity for policy 
reform rather than as a justification 
for inaction by countries maintaining 
high levels of agricultural support. 

Publication of the report coincides 
with the OECD’s annual ministerial 
council meeting being held in Paris, 
at which the Treasurer, Mr Paul 
Keating, is representing Australia. 
The major findings of the report are: 


There has been very little reduction 
in agricultural support over the past 
year. The reductions in assistance 
levels that did occur in 1988 were 
largely due to increased world mar- 
ket prices and were not the result of 
policy changes. 

There have been few cases of signifi- 
cant policy or program changes 
actually increasing market 
orientation. 

On trade, there were few cases where 
progress had been made in terms of 
market access, and the use of 
measures directly or indirectly 
affecting export competition 
remained widespread. 


Action against 
driftnetting 


Joint statement made by the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and Trade, Senator Gareth 
Evans, and the Minister for 
Primary Industries and Energy, 
Mr John Kerin, on June 6. 


Australia is cooperating closely with 
South Pacific Governments on pro- 
posals to reduce the impact of pelagic 
driftnetting in the South Pacific region. 
Australia is deeply concerned by the 
damaging effects of the pelagic 


driftnetting fishing technique and has 
already taken strong action to prevent 
its use in the Australian Fishing Zone 
(AFZ). We strongly support the 
increasing international attention and 
concern at the impact of driftnetting 
in waters beyond national jurisdiction. 
The Australian Government was 
represented at a meeting of South 
Pacific countries’ legal representatives 
convened by the Forum Fisheries 
Agency (FFA) in Honiara last week. 
This aimed to develop proposals for 
action to be considered by a meeting 


to include FFA member countries and 


driftnetters in Suva later this month. 
Driftnet fleets from Taiwan, Japan 


-and the Republic of Korea have sig- 


nificantly increased their activity in 
the southern hemisphere, partly as a 
result of more stringent regulation in 
northern waters. 

Driftnet vessels working the high 
seas use nets up to 50km long and 
15m deep, suspended from the sea 
surface. They fish indiscriminately 
and can cause rapid depletion of fish 
stocks, as well as incidentally captur- 
ing dolphins, whales, seals, seabirds 
and turtles. Abandoned or lost nets 
continue to capture fish and wildlife. 

Actions taken by Australia to 
counter pelagic driftnetting in the 
AFZ include: 


A ban on future foreign pelagic 
driftnet fishing in the AFZ. The 
existing restriction of 2.5km on 
driftnet length in northern Aus- 
tralian waters has made driftnetting 
by foreign vessels uneconomic and 
meant that none have operated in 
the AFZ since 1986; 

Denial of access for foreign driftnet 
vessels to Australian ports, other 
than in cases of emergency; and 

A ban on the transshipment of prod- 
uct from driftnet vessels in the AFZ. 


A major regional concern is the 
impact of driftnetting on stocks of 
albacore tuna in the South Pacific. 
The island fisheries use responsible 
fishing methods to ensure sustainable 
management of the albacore resource, 
but their future is jeopardised by the 
stock depletion caused by driftnet 
activity. 

In this regard we welcome the 
recent action by some Australian 
canneries to refuse to accept tuna 
caught by driftnet. 

Stocks of southern bluefin tuna, 
already depleted by over-exploitation, 
may be further jeopardised by increas- 
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ing driftnet activity in the Tasman 
Sea and the Indian Ocean. 

The threat posed by driftnet fishing 
in the region is set to become a pri- 
ority issue at the South Pacific Forum 
meeting to be attended by the Prime 
Minister, Mr Bob Hawke, in Kiribati 
next month. The risk to fish stocks 
and the environment generally is such 
that urgent international action is 
required to reduce, and preferably 
eliminate, this destructive fishing 
method. 


Traded services and 
the Uruguay Round 


Statement made by the 
Minister for Trade 
Negotiations, Mr Michael 
Duffy, on June 21. 


The Minister for Trade Negotiations, 
Mr Michael Duffy, today renewed 
Australia’s commitment to ensuring 
that fair international rules will apply 
to the fastest-growing sector of world 
trade — services. 

Mr Duffy made the commitment 
when launching a booklet prepared by 
the Department of Foreign Affairs 
and Trade entitled Australian Traded 
Services and the Uruguay Round. 

“At present it is Rafferty’s rules out 
there,” Mr Duffy said. “Now, for the 
first time in the history of the Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
(GATT) we have negotiations tackling 
the important issue of trade in services. 

“It is important that the views of 
the Australian services section are 
made known to the Government.” 

Australian exports of services had 
grown from $5740 million in 1985-86 
to $8132 million in 1987-88, an 
increase of 42 per cent. In 1987-88 
services exports had grown by more 
than 20 per cent on the previous 
financial year, and, along with manu- 
facturing exports, the sector and lead- 
ing Australia’s export growth. 

Mr Duffy emphasised that while 
Australia would continue to rely on 
traditional commodity exports for 
some time, future economic growth 
depended on its ability to diversify its 
export base. The future expansion of 
Australia’s exports of services would 
clearly be influenced by the rules 
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incorporated in the proposed agree- 
ment covering world services trade. 

The booklet, which will be widely 
circulated throughout the Australian 
services industry, is an easy-to-follow 
guide to the complex international 
negotiations currently under way in 
the Uruguay Round of Multilateral 
Trade Negotiations. 

It contains detailed analysis of Aus- 
tralian regulations on service indus- 
tries that could be affected by the 
negotiations and identifies foreign bar- 
riers that currently limit the oppor- 
tunities for Australian services exports. 
It also invites industry and union 
contributions. 

“It is certainly a major undertaking 
to have an international agreement on 
trade in services concluded by the end 
of the Uruguay Round, but good pro- 
gress has already been made and we 
need to be well prepared for the final 
negotiating phase,” Mr Duffy said. 

The Uruguay Round is scheduled 
to be completed at the end of next 
year. 

Trade Ministers from 96 GATT 
member countries reached agreement 
at the Montreal Mid-Term Review of 
the Uruguay Round last December on 
a number of principles and rules that 
should be included in the services 
agreement. Negotiations are now 
focusing on the application of the 
proposed rules to different services 
sectors. 

“But we need to do our own testing 
to ensure that the needs of our indus- 
tries and unions are not going to be 
disadvantaged,” Mr Duffy said. He 
noted that the Department of Foreign 
Affairs and Trade was working closely 
with the Government’s industry advis- 
ory groups — the Trade Negotiations 
Advisory Group and the Trade in Ser- 
vices Group of the Trade Develop- 
ment Council — and the Australian 
Coalition of Services Industries in for- 
mulating its approach. 

Meetings have already been held 
with representatives of the construc- 
tion and telecommunications indus- 
tries, and meetings will soon be held 
with the shipping, aviation and tour- 
ism industries. Further meetings are 
planned with the insurance, banking, 
education, health, broadcasting, adver- 
tising and professional services sectors. 

Copies of the booklet are available 
from the department. Contact Mr Jim 
Dollimore on (062) 613214. 


Wisi. 


Tourism downturn but 
growth continues 


Statement made by the 
Minister for the Arts, Tourism 
and Territories, Mr Clyde 
Holding, on June 22. 


Australia’s tourism growth had slowed 
to 2 per cent for the first quarter of 
1989, the Minister for Tourism, Mr 
Clyde Holding, announced today. 

However, healthy growth was 
expected to resume in the second half 
of the year and finish on a strong 
note. 

Mr Holding was commenting on 
quarterly figures for January to March 
1989 which showed a continuing 
downturn in arrival figures. 

He said it was a “gratifying” result 
considering Australia was no longer 
benefiting from the focus provided by 
the bicentenary. He also stressed that 
growth levels were likely to be much 
higher later in the year. 

“At the moment, monthly statistics 
from the Bureau of Tourism Research 
are showing inconsistencies which are 
pulling the total overall growth 
down”, he said. 

“Our own, more reliable indicators 
are based on industry reports from 
overseas operators who are actually in 
the field selling Australia. They are 
reporting forward bookings concen- 
trated in the second half of the year.” 

Figures for the first quarter show 
strong increases in arrivals from Japan 
(up 17 per cent), Canada (up 14 per 
cent), Asia (up 12 per cent), and the 
UK (up 3 per cent). The only markets 
to show significant decreases in visitor 
growth were New Zealand (down 8 
per cent) and the US (down 7 per 
cent). 

The Australian Tourist Commission 
is monitoring performance and 
according to its acting manager- 
director, Mr Tony Thirlwell, figures 
are in line with predictions. 

“We were prepared for some easing 
in growth and we have stressed for 
some time that our position in world 
tourism is being affected by aggressive 
competition from other countries,” Mr 
Thirlwell said. “Our strategy is to 
intensify our own marketing efforts 
but we also have to combat factors 
such as limitations in air capacity and 
growing price resistance. 

“The US market is very sensitive to 
price and high airfares and ground 


costs are major contributors to the 
downturn in that market. 

“Growth from New Zealand was 
exceptional last year and largely 
dependent on bicentennial events. We 
are pleased to see that without this 
impetus the market has not declined 
further.” 


Trade complaint wins 
GATT support 


Statement made by the 
Minister for Trade 
Negotiations, Mr Michael 
Duffy, and the Minister for 
Primary Industries and Energy, 
Mr John Kerin, on June 23. 


The GATT Council in Geneva has 
supported a move by Australia to help 
free up international sugar trade. 

The council adapted a report by a 
panel established to examined an Aus- 
tralian complaint against United 
States sugar-quota restrictions. The 
United States agreed to the adoption 
of the report. 

Welcoming the council’s decision, 
the Minister for Trade Negotiations, 
Mr Michael Duffy, and the Minister 
for Primary Industries and Energy, 
Mr John Kerin, said the United 
States’ attitude was gratifying and 
helped to reinforce the value of the 
GATT dispute-settlement procedures. 

They noted that the United States 
would be required to bring its sugar 
policies into line with its obligations 
under the GATT. Australia hoped to 
see the United States take early action 
to replace its present import restric- 
tions with alternative support 
measures consistent with the GATT. 

In another case instigated by Aus- 
tralia the GATT Council has deferred 
consideration of the report on beef- 
import restrictions applied by the 
Republic of Korea. In asking for 
deferment, the Republic of Korea said 
it could not agree to adoption of the 
beef report at this meeting. The 
report will be considered at the next 
council meeting on July 19. 

Mr Duffy and Mr Kerin said the 
action of Korea in deferring adoption 
of the report at this meeting, although 
disappointing, was not unexpected. 
The Korean decision had been 
foreshadowed in consultations they 
had held earlier in the month with 
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the Korean Minister for Agriculture, 


i 


Forestry and Fisheries, Mr i Sik. 
The ministers said Australia would 
be pressing Korea to agree to adoption 
of the panel’s report at the next meet- 

ing of the GATT Council. This 
would leave the way open for a mutu- 
ally satisfactory settlement to be 
reached between Australia and Korea 
on this long-standing issue. 


Openings in Japanese 
beef business 


Joint statement made by the 
Minister for Primary Industries 
and Energy, Mr John Kerin, 
and the Minister for Trade 
Negotiations, Mr Michael 
Duffy, on June 14. 








Japanese Government officials had 
assured Australia that there were no 
regulatory impediments to Australian 
investment in the Japanese beef- 
import and -distribution systems, the 
Minister for Primary Industries and 
Energy, Mr John Kerin, and the Min- 
ister for Trade Negotiations, Mr 
Michael Duffy, said today. 

The assurance had been made dur- 
ing the first round of annual consul- 
tations between Australian and 
Japanese officials since last year’s his- 
toric agreement between the two 
countries to liberalise trade in beef. 

The ministers noted that American, 
New Zealand and Danish companies 
were moving into business arrange- 
ments in Japan, and that some US 
companies had established joint 
ventures. 

“The Japanese officials made it 
plain that their Government had no 
intention of imposing restrictions on 
foreign investment in the beef- 
distribution system,” they said. 

“This should allay concerns in some 
sections of the Australian industry 
about the lack of reciprocity in invest- 
ment opportunities in our respective 
countries. 

“With major changes occurring in 
the Japanese beef-import and 
-distribution systems, Australian com- 
panies also need to develop better 
linkages with Japanese end users, par- 
ticularly the retail chains. Since the 
agreement was negotiated, 15 new 
importers and 120 new end users have 
become directly involved with the 
trade in imported beef in Japan.” 


Despite the apparent reluctance of 
some Australian companies to become 
involved in the Japanese beef indus- 
try, Australia’s total exports of beef to 
Japan had reached almost 150 000 
tonnes in 1988 — some 16 000 tonnes 
more than in 1987. 

Similarly, exports of chilled beef 
and aged beef had increased even 
more substantially, as a result of the 
commitment by the Japanese Govern- 
ment to increase imports of these 
products. 

The ministers noted with particular 
satisfaction that Australia’s share of 
imports under the Simultaneous Buy- 
ing and Selling (SBS) arrangements, 
under which most of the increase in 
quotas in the transition to liberalis- 
ation is to be imported, had recovered 
from some 6 per cent to more than 40 
per cent. 

“Revision of the SBS arrangements 
was a major Australian objective dur- 
ing last year’s negotiations and we are 
pleased that the modifications agreed 
appear to have countered the inherent 
bias against Australian product,” they 
said. 

They welcomed Australian beef- 
industry efforts to meet Japanese mar- 
ket requirements through a substantial 
increase in the size of the feedlot 
industry. A further significant expan- 
sion was in prospect. 

In addition, the Australian Meat 
and Livestock Corporation, in con- 
junction with the industry, had 
embarked on an ambitious promotion 
program in Japan and was developing 
a grading system for grain-fed beef. 

“The Australian beef industry must 
accept the challenges,” they said. 
“Japan is not a captive beef market 
and unless Australia can supply the 
quality and quantity of beef required, 
other suppliers will.” 

The officials’ discussions had pro- 
vided for a detailed review of the 
Australia-Japan beef trade during the 
first year of operation of the new 
agreement. There had also been a 
detailed exchange of views on the 
changes occurring in the Australian 
beef industry to meet Japanese 
requirements and on the changes 
within the Japanese industry, not only 
in respect of production but in the 
import and distribution channels. 

This highlighted the continuing 
high level of demand for imported 
beef in Japan in the face of static 
domestic production and the evolving 
structures and emerging new competi- 
tive patterns as the market moved 


towards liberalisation in 1991. 

“Clearly last year’s beef agreement 
has not had the catastrophic impact 
on Japanese beef producers that was 
foreshadowed by the opponents of lib- 
eralisation,” the ministers said. “This 
confirms that the benefits of liberalis- 
ation to foreign suppliers such as Aus- 
tralia and Japanese consumers have 
not been achieved at the expense of 
the Japanese beef industry.” 

Agreement was also reached during 
the consultations on an improved flow 
of data to assist both countries in 
gaining a better understanding of the 
trade. 


Controls on export 
wine products 


Statement made by the 
Minister for Primary Industries 
and Energy, Mr John Kerin, 
on June 15. 


The Minister for Primary Industries 
and Energy, Mr John Kerin, said 
today that consideration was being 
given to extending existing controls 
on wine export shipments to cover 
low-alcohol wines and other wine 
products. 

“The Australian Wine and Brandy 
Corporation is very active in ensuring 
that Australian export wine conforms 
to Australian and importing countries’ 
standards,” he said. 

“However, there is some uncer- 
tainty as to the extent of the 
corporation’s current powers to regu- 
late the export of products such as 
reduced-alcohol wines, low-alcohol 
wines, and flavoured wines. 

“Accordingly, consultations are 
being held with the wine industry 
with a view to ensuring that these 
products are clearly brought under the 
corporation’s authority by declaring 
them by regulation to be grape products. 

“Recently the corporation intro- 
duced a compliance monitoring pro- 
gram as a further measure intended to 
maintain the integrity and reputation 
of Australian wine on export markets. 

“The overall quality of Australian 
wines is very high and this is recog- 
nised throughout the world. 

“The actions being taken on behalf 
of the wine industry will make life 
very hard for any errant producers 
who might be tempted to sacrifice the 
reputation of Australian wine for 
immediate commercial gain.” 
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Government finance 
supports exports 


Statement made by the 
Minister for Industry, 
Technology and Commerce, 
Senator John Button, on 
June 18. 


The Minister for Industry, Tech- 
nology and Commerce, Senator John 
Button, today announced that in light 
of the increasing success of Australian 
exporters the Government would con- 
tinue to provide financing support for 
the export of capital goods and services. 

The decision follows an increase in 
Government-supported loans from 
$242 million in 1987-88 to an antici- 
pated $481 million in 1988-89. The 
increase reflects the growing success 
of Australian companies in exporting 
goods and services, particularly to 
countries in the region. 

The loans are provided through the 
Concessional Financing Facility in 
support of capital-goods contracts 
which meet the usual commercial cri- 
teria of project viability and 
creditworthiness. 

The CFF is administered by the 
Export Finance and Insurance Cor- 
poration, a trading arm of Austrade. 

The Government recently reviewed 
the CFF in light of the increasing 
demand for concessional finance for 
capital-goods exports. 

The Government decided that the 
CFF would be administered through 
an “Approved Lending Program” to 
be reviewed annually in the Budget 
context. The Approved Lending Pro- 
gram will allow the Government to 
provide continuing and effective 
budgetary oversight of concessional 
finance committed under the CFF. 

Senator Button said that, since 
coming to office, the Government had 
progressively liberalised the operation 
of the CFF through steps such as 
enabling Austrade-EFIC to offer 
foreign-currency loans. 

These measures had enabled 
Austrade-EFIC to provide increasingly 
sophisticated finance packages in sup- 
port of Australian exports, while at 
the same time minimising the budget- 
ary cost. 

“The concessional finance facilities 
are an important element of the 
Government’s trade and industry 
development policies,” he said. “More- 
over, the facilities are a commercial 
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necessity in securing capital-goods 
export contracts against international 
competition.” 

The upgrading of Australia’s export 
credit facilities had made an import- 
ant contribution to the increasing 
involvement of Australian firms in 
major overseas projects. “Overseas pro- 
jects in which Australian firms are 
participating include mining develop- 
ments, telecommunications networks, 
power stations and bridge-building 
programs,” he said. 

“These activities generate signifi- 
cant foreign-exchange earnings and 
employment opportunities for Aus- 
tralia and indicate that Australian 
equipment, skills and know-how are 
gaining wider international 
recognition.” 

The concessional finance loans 
offered by Austrade-EFIC are subject 
to international disciplines adminis- 
tered by the Organisation for Econ- 
omic Cooperation and Development, 
any interest differential between 
Austrade-EFIC’s borrowing and lend- 
ing rates being borne by the 
Government. 

A significant proportion of the 
concessional finance loans provided by 
Austrade-EFIC is also supported by 
funding from the Development 
Import Finance Facility (DIFF), 
which enables such funds to be 
merged with concessional finance to 
provide “soft loans”. 

The Government has made a com- 
mitment to increase allocations to the 
DIFF scheme towards a target of 5 
per cent of the aid program by 1990-91. 

Due to the build-up in overseas 
project activity, demand for DIFF 
funds in 1989-90 will exceed this tar- 
get and the Government is viewing 
DIFF funding in the Budget context. 


Grant to help 
sell fish 


Statement made by the 
Minister for Primary Industries 
and Energy, Mr John Kerin, 
on June 16. 


Australia fishing-industry operators 
are about to benefit from a $90 000 
grant from the Federal Government’s 
Marketing Skills Program. 

The grant, announced today by the 
Minister for Primary Industries and 


Energy, Mr John Kerin, will be used 
by Melbourne’s Chisholm Institute of 
Technology to run a “hands-on” mar- 
keting course which will include con- 
tact with potential importers, and an 
assessment of market requirements. 

Mr Kerin said the grant had been 
made because Australian exporters 
needed to upgrade their marketing 
activities to match international 
competition. 

“The fishing industry is Australia’s 
fifth-most-important rural industry in 
terms of value of production, yet we 
are getting fairly low returns because 
we are not up to scratch in our mar- 
keting performance,” he said. “We 
have concentrated our efforts on price 
competition, while our competitors 
have gained advantage by meeting 
market requirements in packaging, 
guaranteed supply of the required 
quality, better timing, processing and 
transport, and gaining consumer con- 
fidence through brands.” 

The marketing course at Chisholm 
Institute included field market- 
research lectures from successful 
exporters, and the development of a 
business and export plan. Course par- 
ticipants would be selected from 
fishing-industry operators who want to 
improve their marketing performance. 

The Marketing Skills Program, 
established by Mr Kerin this year, will 
invest $5 million over the next three 
years to support initiatives which 
upgrade marketing skills and export 
performance in horticulture, dairy, 
fishing, timber, and food- and drink- 
processing sectors. 

Two allocations of funds have been 
made under the program this finan- 
cial year. The first round provided 
support to: the Australian Inter- 
national Business Centre at the Uni- 
versity by Queensland for work on 
horticultural marketing; the Gold 
Coast College of Advanced Education 
for a centre of excellence on 
cooperatives with a focus on the dairy 
industry; Techsearch (under the 
South Australian Institute of Tech- 
nology) for viticulture; and Muresk 
Agricultural College (under Curtin 
University) for horticulture. 

The second allocation went to: the 
Centre for International Business at 
Monash University for food process- 
ing, horticulture and timber; the 
Schools of Marketing in the Univer- 
sity of Technology, Sydney, and the 
University of New South Wales for 
food processing; and the Queensland 
Agricultural College with the Univer- 
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sity of Queensland for training and 
pilot studies in the horticultural 
industries. 


Nuclear-safeguards 
agreement with Egypt 


Statement issued by the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and Trade, Senator Gareth 
Evans, on June 2. 


A nuclear-safeguards agreement 
between Australia and Egypt came 
into force today after an exchange of 
Notes between the two parties in 
Canberra. 

The agreement, entitled “Agree- 
ment between the Government of 
Australia and the Government of the 
Arab Republic of Egypt Concerning 
Cooperation in the Peaceful Uses of 
Nuclear Energy and the Transfer of 
Nuclear Material between Australia 
and the Arab Republic of Egypt”, was 
signed in Cairo on February 18, 1988, 
by the then Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Mr Bill Hayden, 
and the Egyptian Minister for Energy 
and Electricity, Mr Abaza. 

It was tabled in Parliament on April 
12, 1988. 

The agreement provides a legal 
framework for the sale of Australian 
uranium to Egypt, should that country 
in the future have a need to import 
uranium for its planned nuclear- 
power program. It incorporates the 
strict non-proliferation and nuclear- 
safeguards arrangements contained in 
Australia’s other bilateral nuclear- 
safeguards agreements. 


French nuclear 
testing 


Statement made by the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and Trade, Senator Gareth 
Evans, on June 6. 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs and 
Trade, Senator Gareth Evans, 
expressed again today the 
Government’s strong opposition to the 
continued conduct by France of 
nuclear tests in the South Pacific. 


The Australian Seismological 
Centre detected a presumed under- 
ground nuclear explosion in French 
Polynesia at 1730 universal time on 
June 3. The blast had an estimated 
yield in the range of 10-40 kilotonnes. 

This is the third French nuclear 
test to be detected in 1989. The pre- 
vious nuclear test, on May 20, had an 
estimated yield of up to 10 kilotonnes. 

Senator Evans said it was deeply 
disappointing that the French 
nuclear-test program continued in 
1989 in the face of the strong and 
widespread opposition of the States of 
the region. 


Statement made by the Acting 
Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and Trade, Mr Michael Duffy, 
on June 13. 


The Acting Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Mr Michael Duffy, 
reiterated today the Government’s 
strong opposition to the continued 
conduct by France of nuclear testing 
in the South Pacific. 

The Australian Seismological 
Centre detected a presumed under- 
ground nuclear explosion in French 
Polynesia at 1730 universal time on 
June 11. The blast had an estimated 
yield in the range of 40-150 kilotonnes. 

This is the fourth French nuclear 
test to be detected in 1989. Nuclear 
tests were also detected on May 11 
and 20 and June 3. 

Mr Duffy said it was deeply disap- 
pointing that the French nuclear-test 
program continued in 1989 in the 
face of the strong and widespread 
opposition of the States of the region. 


Banning the use of 
rainforest timber 


Statement made by the 
Minister for Administrative 
Services, Mr Stewart West, on 
June 30. 


The Minister for Administrative Ser- 
vices, Mr Stewart West, today strongly 
urged the States and territories to 
eliminate the use of rainforest timbers 
in government construction. 


He was addressing a meeting of 
Government construction ministers 
from throughout Australia and New 
Zealand held in Canberra. 

“The Government took action in 
late 1987 to prevent the use of 
rainforest products in the new Parlia- 
ment House,” Mr West said. “This 
required the cancellation of several 
contracts and was not without cost. 
That action was widely supported and 
since then there have been a number 
of requests to extend the ban to all 
construction projects. 

“I directed Australian Construction 
Services within my department to 
undertake a review of the issues, costs, 
necessary actions and implications of 
any decision to extend the ban.” 

The Australian Construction Ser- 
vices study had shown that Australia 
used about 5.5 million cubic metres of 
timber annually. Of this amount, 
about 300 000 cubic metres was 
imported rainforest timbers and 
200 000 cubic metres was Australian 
rainforest timbers. 

The study estimated that rainforest 
timber use represented about one-half 
per cent of the total program, or 
about $5 million annually. 

“This level of usage reflects the fact 
that the use of rainforest timbers in 
the Federal construction program is 
already restricted by existing policies 
which prevent the use of timbers har- 
vested from World Heritage areas and 
national parks,” he said. 

“It also reflects existing policies 
which give preference to Australian- 
and New Zealand-sourced materials. 

“Substitutes for rainforest timbers 
are readily available in Australia, and, 
in the main, consist of domestic tim- 
ber products and structural steel. So a 
decision to prevent the use of 
rainforest-timber products from Fed- 
eral projects is likely to increase the 
demand for alternative Australian 
products.” 

In the light of the facts, he was 
considering banning the use of Aus- 
tralian and imported wilderness/old- 
growth forest timber in Federal 
Government construction projects. 

“Such a ban would apply to projects 
being designed in 1989-90 and beyond 
and would not affect those under con- 
struction nor those where design or 
documentation has already com- 
menced,” he said. 

“Effect would be given to a ban 
through normal contractual arrange- 
ments and the means by which this 
could be achieved are being examined. 
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“I believe that what I am proposing 
is an important step that the Federal 
Government can take towards protect- 
ing the world’s rainforests.” 

He expected the decision to ban or 
not to ban to be made in the near 
future. 


Greenhouse effect 
on construction 


Statement made by the 
Minister for Administrative 
Services, Mr Stewart West, on 
June 30. 


There was a need to develop a better 
understanding of chemical and 
biosphere processes and the effect that 
major changes in the climate would 
have on construction activities, the 
Minister for Administrative Services, 
Mr Stewart West, said at the annual 
meeting of State and Federal con- 
struction ministers in Canberra today. 

“The greenhouse effect and the 
potential for human-induced climate 
change is now a major public issue,” 
Mr West said. 

“Local, regional, national and inter- 
national groups are all organising 
meetings that provide information to 
participants and also act as a forum to 
promote positive action. 

“Arguably, the greenhouse effect is 
one of the most important issues 
facing planners today.” 

The greenhouse effect and the 
impact of any resulting change in cli- 
mate on the nation’s infrastructure 
was of major concern to the construc- 
tion industry. 

“At present the effect on regional 
climate from a global warming is 
uncertain and current scenarios are 
only intuitive estimates,” Mr West said. 

“Both regional and global climates 
follow significant secular trends which 
must be taken into account during 
medium- to longer-term planning and 
for large construction projects. 

“Research needs to be undertaken 
at a national level which recognises 
the totality of climatic change and to 
provide a focus for a national climate 
program. Research also needs to sup- 
port improved climate observance, 
modelling and archival techniques. 

“This is being done in a number of 
areas and the construction industry 
will monitor the results.” 


Basis 


Grants for research 
into energy use 


Statement made by the 
Minister for Resources, 
Senator Peter Cook, on June 9. 


Grants totalling nearly $4 million 
have been allocated for research into 
energy use, conservation and renewal 
under the Federal Government’s 
National Energy Research, Develop- 
ment and Demonstration Program. 

Twenty-nine grants totalling 
$3 092 000 have been approved for 
work on renewable energy technol- 
ogies and energy use and management. 

Another three grants totalling 
$752 000 have been allocated for 
research, development and demon- 
stration relating to the use of natural 
gas as a transport fuel. 

In addition to making an important 
contribution towards improving the 
competitiveness of Australian industry, 
energy-conservation research helps 
reduce the adverse environmental 
consequences of energy use, including 
the greenhouse effect. 

Renewable-energy technologies, as 
well as having a low environmental 
impact, have the potential to make a 
significant contribution to the energy 
requirements of remote Australian 
communities. They also play a valu- 
able role in urban areas in specialised 
applications. 

The new grants include $1 183 000 
for 15 projects in renewable-energy 
technologies and $1 909 000 for 14 
projects in energy-use and manage- 
ment technologies. 

Among these major grants are: 


$177 666 to the University of Queens- 
land for a project aimed at increas- 
ing the profitability of prawn 
aquaculture through energy conser- 
vation and the displacement of 
diesel oil by solar energy; 

$100 982 to the University of Adel- 
aide to assess the role of the law in 
enhancing energy conservation in 
Australia; 

$88 432 to the University of NSW to 
improve the energy conversion 
efficiency of photovoltaic cells; 

$81 756 to the University of NSW to 
find a mixture of refrigerants which 
is less hazardous to the ozone layer 
than those commonly used; 

$81,000 to George Wilkenfeld and 
Associates to quantify the potential 
for greater efficiency of energy use 


and fuel shifting to reduce the pro- 
duction of greenhouse gases in 
Australia. 


The projects receiving grants had 
attracted support totalling $3.1 million 
from other sources, including $1.8 
million from industry. 

Relating to the use of natural gas as 
a transport fuel are: 


$386 900 to the Brisbane City Council 
to demonstrate the replacement of 
distillate by natural gas in a bus fleet; 

$196 000 to the Australian Gas Light 
Company to design, develop and 
construct a novel fast-fill com- 
pression and refuelling station; and 

$169 362 to the CSIRO Division of 
Fuel Technology to develop two 
alternative methods of on-board 
storage of natural gas in vehicles. 


The first project is one of a number 
of demonstration projects being sup- 
ported with the aim of advancing the 
use of natural gas as a transport fuel 
on a national basis. The second could 
lead to faster refuelling of large 
vehicles using natural gas. The third 
could have the effect of increasing the 
range of natural-gas-powered vehicles. 


Aid program 
endorsed 


Statement made by the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and Trade, Senator Gareth 
Evans, on June 7. 


Part of Australia’s aid program 
received strong endorsement today 
when the Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans, 
announced the results of an indepen- 
dent review of the Australian Centre 
for International Agricultural 
Research (ACIAR), a research 
component of Australia’s aid program. 

The review indicated that the 
centre had done an outstanding job in 
developing joint agricultural research 
activities with partner countries in the 
Asia-Pacific region. 

The review saw no evidence that 
the research collaboration in any way 
compromised Australian trade 
interests in the region. In fact, the 
reviewers found that research could 
be helpful in accelerating the develop- 
ment of our neighbours in an effec- 
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tive way to generate new market 
opportunities. 

ACIAR was established in 1982 to 
encourage and support research into 
agricultural problems of developing 
countries, capitalising on the large 
body of expertise which has grown 
from the need to solve many similar 
problems encountered in Australia. 
The centre already has a number of 
successes to its credit, including the 
biological control in Sri Lanka of the 
floating aquatic fern salvinia, the 
world’s worst water weed, the develop- 
ment of a vaccine against Newcastle 
disease in chickens, technology for the 
restocking of reefs in the Pacific with 
giant clams, and new technologies for. 
the storage and handling of grains, 
fruit and vegetables. 

The review has recommended that 
the centre should continue to use the 
collaborative approach to help solve 
common problems, and build capacity 
in partner countries through “hands- 
on” training. The results obtained so 
far have demonstrated the success of 
this approach. 

The reviewers were convinced that 
ACIAR had built an international 
reputation and had pioneered an 
approach to technical assistance in the 
Third World. 


Aid for Chinese 
earthquake victims 


Statement made by the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and Trade, Senator Gareth 
Evans, on June 1. 


Australia would provide $50 000 for 
earthquake victims in Sichuan prov- 
ince, China, the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth 
Evans, announced today. 

An earthquake measuring 6.7 on 
the Richter scale hit Batang county in 
Sichuan on April 16, destroying more 
than 9000 houses and killing eight 
people. 

“As a result of the earthquake, an 
estimated 50 000 people, most of 
them Tibetans, are now living in 
makeshift shelters,” Senator Evans said. 

“The region is a remote mountain- 
ous area at a height of 3000 metres 
and is subject to extreme climatic 
conditions.” 


Australia’s assistance would be 
channelled through the United 
Nations Development Program and 
would be used to buy blankets. 

Australian emergency assistance to 
earthquake victims in China forms 
part of the Government’s overseas aid 
program administered by the Aus- 
tralian International Development 
Assistance Bureau (AIDAB). 


Aid for Vietnamese 
boat people 


Statement made by the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and Trade, Senator Gareth 
Evans, on June 6. 


Vietnamese boat people in Hong 
Kong would benefit from a $49 000 
Australian aid grant, the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, Senator 
Gareth Evans, announced today. 

More than 32 500 Vietnamese boat 
people were in camps in Hong Kong 
and their numbers continued to grow. 
So far this year Vietnamese boat 
people had been arriving in Hong 
Kong at well over double the rate of 
the same period last year and the 
numbers were accelerating. 

Senator Evans had seen the camps 
in February. He expressed concern at 
the difficult conditions and meagre 
facilities which were evident in the 
camps. 

“I understand the gravity of the 
problem posed for the Hong Kong 
authorities by the huge number of 
people arriving from Vietnam,” he 
said. “However, I am particularly con- 
cerned at the wellbeing of the many 
families and children in the camps.” 

Australia’s contribution would be 
channelled through the Quaker Ser- 
vice Australia and would be used to 
improve facilities for the 2900 people 
in the Tuen Mun camp. 

The funds would be used for 
humanitarian purposes, including the 
purchase of a bus, library books, pub- 
lishing equipment for Vietnamese- 
language materials, warm clothing 
and other essential items. 

Australian emergency assistance for 
Vietnamese boat people in Hong 
Kong forms part of the Government’s 
overseas aid program administered by 
the Australian International Develop- 
ment Assistance Bureau (AIDAB). 


Aid for Sri Lankan 
flood victims 


Statement made by the Acting 
Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and Trade, Mr Michael Duffy, 
on June 16. 


Australia would provide $100 000 in 
relief assistance to victims of floods 
and landslides in south-western Sri 
Lanka, the Acting Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, Mr 
Michael Duffy, announced today. 

More than 300 people had died and 
about 300 000 had been left homeless 
after unusually heavy rain resulted in 
flooding and landslides earlier this 
month. 

“This recent disaster has come at a 
time when Sri Lanka is facing a sev- 
ere economic crisis as well as continu- 
ing drought conditions in the north 
and east of the country,” Mr Duffy 
said. 

Food, medicines, clothing and 
blankets were in urgent need. 

Australia’s contribution would be 
dispersed through Community Aid 
Abroad ($80 000) and the Sri Lankan 
Red Cross ($20 000) and would be 
used mainly for providing food and 
shelter. 

Australian emergency assistance to 
Sri Lanka forms part of the 
Government’s humanitarian aid pro- 
gram administered by the Australian 
International Development Assistance 
Bureau (AIDAB). 


UNICEF project in 
East Timor 


Statement made by the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and Trade, Senator Gareth 
Evans, on June 1. 


Australia would contribute a further 
$628 000 to a United Nations 
Children’s Fund (UNICEF) project in 
the Indonesian province of East 
Timor, the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth 
Evans, announced today. 
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The Australian Ambassador to Indonesia, Mr Philip Flood, right, hands a cheque for $628 000, Australia’s donation to a project in East 





- 


Timor, to the resident UNICEF representative in Indonesia, Mr Tony Kennedy, in Jakarta. OIB photograph. 


The project provides assistance to 
children, mothers and their families 
in East Timor with a range of health- 
related activities. Although UNICEF 
monitors and assists project activities, 
the actual work is carried out by the 
Indonesian Red Cross and provincial 
government agencies. 

“Since its inception in 1982, the 
project has brought real benefits to 
the target populations,” Senator Evans 
said. 

“The project is also extremely cost- 
effective and makes maximum use of 
low-cost inputs and volunteer and 
self-help labour.” 

The main emphases of the project 
were on the nutrition of children, 
endemic-disease control, women’s 
development, water supply and sani- 
tation, food production and non- 
formal education, especially for women. 

Australia has been a major donor to 
this project, contributing a total of 
$3.87 million since 1982. 
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Australian assistance to UNICEF’s 
work in East Timor forms part of the 
Government’s overseas aid program 
administered by the Australian Inter- 
national Development Assistance 
Bureau (AIDAB). 


Grants will help 
migrants settle 


Statement made by the 
Minister for Immigration, Local 
Government and Ethnic 
Affairs, Senator Robert Ray, 
on June 16. 


The Minister for Immigration, Local 
Government and Ethnic Affairs, Sena- 


tor Robert Ray, has announced the 
introduction of a new grants scheme 
to assist the settlement of migrants in 
Australia. 

The new scheme — the Migrant 
Access Projects Scheme (MAPS) — 
incorporates the Migrant Project Sub- 
sidy Scheme (MPSS) and comp- 
lements the existing Grant-in-Aid 
Scheme, which will operate unchanged. 

Senator Ray said last week that 
MAPS, with a proposed budget of 
about $700 000, would pioneer new 
directions in settlement assistance. It 
would make funds available for larger 
projects to help fill gaps in services to 
migrants or improve access to services. 

“The scheme will provide two 
levels of grants, the first of up to 
$10 000 for small projects, similar to 
those which have been funded under 
the MPSS,” he said. 

“But, in addition, it will provide 
larger project grants of up to $50 000 
a year for a maximum of two years. 
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“Such projects might, for example, 
help a number of agencies research 
needs and coordinate services in a 
given area or promote measures giv- 
ing better access for migrants to gen- 
eral services.” 

He emphasised that the Grant-in- 
Aid Scheme was not affected by the 
introduction of MAPS. It would con- 
tinue to award grants for the employ- 
ment of workers by community-based 
agencies. 

Advertisements for both the Grant- 
in-Aid Scheme and MAPS would 
appear in major newspapers on June 
17, with details of inquiry points for 
further information. 


Eager immigrants no 
longer penalised 


Statement made by the Acting 
Minister for Immigration, Local 
Government and Ethnic 
Affairs, Mr Clyde Holding, on 
June 30. 


Eligible residents who apply to 
become Australian citizens too early 
— and so lose their $35 processing 
fee — will not have to pay again if 
they lodge a new application within 
three months of becoming eligible for 
citizenship. 

The Acting Minister for Immi- 
gration, Local Government and Eth- 
nic Affairs, Mr Clyde Holding, has 
announced new regulations, effective 
tomorrow, which will allow the pay- 
ment to be waived. 

“Applicants must live permanently 
in Australia for at least two years 
before they apply for citizenship,” Mr 
Holding said today. 

“Until now, because of a rigid law, 
we have been forced to reject appli- 
cations from those migrants who were 
not residentially qualified. Neither 
were we permitted to refund the fee. 
For some, it was a matter of days 
before they became eligible. I felt we 
were, in effect, penalising them 
simply because they were so eager to 
become citizens. 

“Under the new regulations, the fee 
will be waived if a second application 
is lodged within three months of the 
applicant becoming residentially 
eligible.” 


The new regulations apply only to 
those applications lodged for the first 
time from tomorrow, and cannot be 
backdated. 


More scholarships for 
overseas students 


Statement made by the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and Trade, Senator Gareth 
Evans, on June 30. 


Overseas students completing their 
secondary studies in Australia this 
year would have additional opportun- 
ities for higher-education scholarships 
in 1990, the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Senator Evans, 
announced today. 

350 undergraduate merit scholar- 
ships would be available in 1990 for 
students from more than 20 develop- 
ing countries who complete Australian 
Year 12 programs, either in Australia 
or overseas, this year. 

The undergraduate scholarships will 
be part of the Equity and Merit Schol- 
arship Scheme (EMSS) announced 
last December by Senator Evans and 
the Minister for Employment, Edu- 
cation and Training, Mr John Dawkins. 

Senator Evans said the additional 
350 scholarships would bring the total 
under the scheme in 1990 to around 
950. There would be further intakes 
of students in subsequent years. Schol- 
arships under the scheme would be 
available to students from developing 
countries mainly in Australia’s neigh- 
bouring regions of Asia and the South 
Pacific. 

They would be awarded on the 
basis of academic merit only and 
cover one-third of course fees for each 
recipient. Half would be awarded to 
women and half to men. 

“The additional undergraduate 
scholarships will be especially wel- 
comed by overseas secondary students 
currently studying in Australia under 
the Commonwealth’s subsidised- 
overseas-student program,” Senator 
Evans said. 

With the phasing out of the subsi- 
dised program from 1990 onwards, 
some students would be faced with 
higher costs for their higher education 
than they had anticipated. The 
additional scholarships would help. 


As well as being eligible for the 
additional undergraduate scholarships, 
students from some countries would 
be eligible to apply for scholarships 
allocated specifically to their home 
countries. They would compete for 
these with other applicants from their 
countries. 

The Equity and Merit Scholarship 
Scheme forms part of the 
Government’s official overseas aid 
program managed by the Australian 
International Development Assistance 
Bureau (AIDAB). 


Change for working 
holidaymakers 


Statement made by the Acting 
Minister for Immigration, Local 
Government and Ethnic 
Affairs, Mr Clyde Holding, on 
June 29. 


Working holidaymakers in Australia 
wishing to stay on as permanent resi- 
dents on occupational grounds will 
need to apply under the Employer 
Nomination Scheme category of the 
migration program after July 1. 

The Acting Minister for Immi- 
gration, Local Government and Eth- 
nic Affairs, Mr Clyde Holding, said 
today that points testing for working 
holidaymakers would end on June 30. 

Under present rules, the only over- 
seas visitors who can apply for Grant 
of Resident Status (GORS) by passing 
the points test are young people on 
working-holidaymaker visas. 

This same points test applies to 
people in overseas countries seeking 
entry seeking entry as independent or 
concessional family migrants. 

Mr Holding said the change fol- 
lowed a continuing high level of 
demand overseas for migration under 
the points-tested categories. 

“Overseas applicants face a con- 
siderable wait to have their appli- 
cations processed,” he said. “The 
waiting time for working- 
holidaymaker applicants already in 
Australia is considerably shorter. “In 
the interest of fairness to all, it has 
been decided that working 
holidaymakers should no longer be 
advantaged in this way. 

“Working holidaymakers can still 
apply for permanent residence on 
occupational grounds under the 
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Employer Nomination Scheme, or the 
parallel Tripartite Negotiated Agree- 
ments. Some may even qualify as 
business migrants and are welcome to 
apply under the Business Migration 
Program if they wish,” Mr Holding 
said. 

The Employer Nomination Scheme 
catered for people with special occu- 
pational skills which were in short 
supply in Australia. Employers could 
sponsor highly skilled workers if they 
could not find or train workers with 
appropriate skills from the local 
labour market. 

With the change, there would no 
longer be points testing of any cat- 
egory of applicant for GORS. About 
1400 applications for GORS from 
working holidaymakers had been 
approved in 1987-88, representing 
about 12 per cent of all approvals 
under the GORS provisions. About 
half of these had been approved under 
the points test. 

Mr Holding said he had asked the 
National Population Council to look 
at the impact of the working- 
holidaymaker scheme on the Aus- 
tralian labour market. He expected a 
report towards the end of the year. 

The Australian Government has 
working-holidaymaker arrangements 
with the United Kingdom, Canada, 
the Netherlands, the Republic of Ire- 
land and Japan. 

The intention of the scheme is to 
provide wider opportunities for young 
people to appreciate the cultures of 
other countries in order to promote 
mutual understanding. 


Australia adopts 
Model Law 


Statement made by the 
Deputy Prime Minister and 
Attorney-General, Mr Lionel 
Bowen, on June 13. 


The Deputy Prime Minister and 
Attorney-General, Mr Lionel Bowen, 
announced today that the Inter- 
national Arbitration Amendment Act 
(No 25 of 1989) had come into effect 
on June 12. 

The Act amends the Arbitration 
(Foreign Awards and Agreements) Act 
1974, renaming it the International 
Arbitration Act 1974, and implements 
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in Australia the United Nations Com- 
mission on [International Trade Law 
(UNCITRAL) Model Law on Inter- 
national Commercial Arbitration. 
“From June 12, all international arbi- 
tration proceedings conducted in Aus- 
tralia will, unless the parties agree 
otherwise, be subject to the Model 
Law,” Mr Bowen said. 

“Additionally, the Act provides par- 
ties with the option to apply a number 
of additional provisions covering areas 
not dealt with in the Model Law, 
such as interest, costs and the consoli- 
dation of related actions. 

“Adoption of the Model Law will 
maximise Australia’s attractiveness as 
a venue for international arbitration 
proceedings. The provision made in 
the Act for, inter alia, representation 
of parties by foreign legal practitioners 
will further enhance this.” 

Mr Bowen drew attention to the 
speed with which the Model Law, 
finalised by UNCITRAL only in 
1985, had been adopted by Australia, 
and noted that a number of other 
countries in the region were also cur- 
rently considering adopting it. 

“By being among the first to adopt 
the Model Law, Australia will be well 
placed in this expanding and increas- 
ingly competitive services market,” he 
said. 


Australia, France 
agree on tax 


Statement made by the 
Treasurer, Mr Paul Keating, 
on June 20. 


A protocol to amend the comprehen- 
sive taxation agreement between Aus- 
tralia and France was signed in Paris 
yesterday. 

The protocol will amend the agree- 
ment in a number of respects in 
relation to the prevention of double 
taxation and the removal of possible 
avenues of tax avoidance. 

It will ensure that remuneration 
derived by professors or teachers tem- 
porarily visiting one of the countries 
for teaching or conducting research 
will be exempt from tax in the coun- 
try visited and be subject to tax in 
their country of residence. 

Another measure will ensure each 
country’s right to apply its domestic 


law provisions directed against inter- 
national profit-shifting arrangements. 

A further amendment to be made 
by the protocol will adjust the defi- 
nition of “royalties” for the purposes 
of the agreement to bring it into line 
with the relevant definition in 
Australia’s income-tax law and mod- 
ern comprehensive taxation 
agreements. 

The protocol will also give the 
source (paying) country the sole right 
to tax government service pensions 
paid to a resident of the other country 
who is a citizen or national of the 
source country. This measure, which 
will have effect (when the protocol 
comes into force) from July 1, 1987, 
will partly restore an arrangement 
under the existing agreement which 
ceased from that date, whereby 
Australia-resident recipients of French 
pensions could elect to be taxed in 
France. Other pensions will remain 
taxable only in the country of resi- 
dence of the recipient. 

Interim arrangements have been 
made between the respective taxing 
authorities with a view to ensuring 
that relevant French government ser- 
vice pensions derived by Australian 
residents would continue to be taxed 
by France and not by Australia from 
July 1, 1987. However, the legislation 
to give the protocol the force of law 
in Australia will contain provisions to 
ensure this result in relation to rel- 
evant pensions derived by Australian 
residents since that date. 

Other provisions of the protocol are 
of a comparatively minor nature so far 
as concerns their practical effect. 

The protocol will enter into force 
after the procedures necessary to give 
it the force of law in the respective 
countries have been completed. In 
Australia, this requires the passage of 
enabling legislation and a Bill for that 
purpose will be introduced into the 
Parliament as soon as practicable. 


Australia-Japan 
Foundation 


Statement made by the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and Trade, Senator Gareth 
Evans, on June 30. 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs and 
Trade, Senator Gareth Evans, 
announced today the appointment of 








Sir Neil Currie as chairman of the 
Australia-Japan Foundation, to suc- 
ceed Mr Peter Sleigh. 

A former Australian Ambassador to 
Japan, Sir Neil is chairman of 
Howard Smith Ltd, Coal and Allied 
Industries and the Australian Dairy 
Corporation. His appointment, which 
is for three years, takes effect 
tomorrow upon the retirement of Mr 
Sleigh, who has been chairman since 
1981. 

Senator Evans paid tribute to Mr 
Sleigh for his distinguished service 
over a period which had seen signifi- 
cant broadening and maturing of the 
relationship between Australia and 
Japan. 

Senator Evans also announced the 
appointment of six new members of 
the foundation, each for three years: 


Mr Edmund Capon, director of the 
Art Gallery of NSW. 

Ms Glenda Korporaal, business editor 
of The Bulletin. 

Mr Michael Lightowler, Deputy Sec- 
retary of the Department of 
Foreign Affairs and Trade. 

Mr John Maitland, general president 
of the Miners’ Federation. 

Mr John Menadue, chief executive of 
Qantas. 

Professor Malcolm Smith, director of 
the Asian Law Centre at Melbourne 
University. 


Senator Evans said that when the 
foundation was established in 1976, its 
principal objective had been to deepen 
and strengthen relations and under- 
standing between Australia and Japan 
beyond the trade and economic area 
within which most contacts took place. 

“The situation as we approach the 
1990s is very different,” he said. “Aus- 
tralians and Japanese have developed 
a greater degree of mutual knowledge 
and awareness. There has been a dra- 
matic upsurge in people-to-people 
contact, notably through the rapid 
build-up of Japanese tourism and 
investment in Australia. Many more 
young Japanese and Australians now 
visit each other’s country under 
working-holiday arrangements or to 
study.” 

This new situation presented new 
challenges to the foundation in build- 
ing up programs that would further 
assist the development of knowledge 
and understanding between the two 
countries. He referred also to the 
importance of the foundation’s pro- 
grams in Japan, administered through 
its Japan office, and said he looked to 


the foundation to help project an 
accurate image of contemporary Aus- 
tralia in Japan. 


Ambassador to Cuba 


Statement made by the Acting 
Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and Trade, Mr Michael Duffy, 
on June 21. 


The Acting Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Mr Michael Duffy, 
announced today the appointment of 


‘Mr Bill Farmer as Australia’s first 


Ambassador to Cuba. Mr Farmer, who 
is Ambassador to Mexico, will be 
accredited from Mexico City. 

Mr Duffy said that diplomatic 
relations between Australia and Cuba 
had been established on January 31. 
Australia’s policy on the establishment 
of diplomatic relations was based 
upon the principle of universality. 
Cuba had been one of the few nations 
with which Australia did not have 
diplomatic relations. 

Mr Duffy said: “Cuba’s inter- 
national role has a direct bearing on 
Australian foreign-policy interests in 
several key areas. Cuba’s position on 
Angola/Namibia is integral to peace 
and security in southern Africa, where 
Australia, through the United Nations 
(in the UN Transition Assistance 
Group) and the Commonwealth, is 
closely involved. Cuba is a fellow sig- 
natory of the Antarctic Treaty. Cuba 
plays an influential role in the Latin 
American region. In Central America, 
for instance, all countries accept that 
Cuba, and President Castro especially, 
have an important role, integral to the 
success of the region’s peace plan. 

“As well Australia has economic/ 
trade interests to pursue with Cuba. 
Australia and Cuba have a number of 
shared concerns which will call for 
increased cooperation in international 
forums. For example, Australia and 
Cuba, as major sugar exporters, are 
involved in negotiations in the Inter- 
national Sugar Agreement. 

“The Australian Government hopes 
that the establishment of diplomatic 
relations with Cuba will enhance such 
cooperation and assist in the develop- 
ment of commercial opportunities for 
both countries.” 

Mr Farmer has been in Mexico 
since August 1987. He is accredited 
also to the Central American states of 
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Nicaragua, El Salvador, Guatemala, 
Honduras and Costa Rica. Formerly 
he was Australia’s Deputy Permanent 
Representative at the United Nations 
in New York. 


Appointments to 
Austrade board 


Statement made by the 
Minister for Industry, 
Technology and Commerce, 
Senator John Button, on 
June 21. 


Mr Wayne Jackson and Mr Rodney 
Unsworth had been appointed the 
board of the Australian Trade Com- 
mission (Austrade), the Minister for 
Industry, Technology and Commerce, 
Senator John Button, announced today. 

They replaced Mr Alan Crompton, 
managing director of Crompton & 
Sons Pty Ltd, who had completed his 
term of office, and Mr Dick Verboon, 
chairman of Verboon (Aust) Pty Ltd, 
who had resigned. 

Mr Jackson is group managing 
director of Thomas Hardy & Sons Pty 
Ltd, deputy chairman of the Aus- 
tralian Wine and Brandy Corporation 
and a director of Tourism South 
Australia. 

Mr Unsworth is managing director 
of Delta West Ltd and a member of 
the Technology and Industry Council 
of Western Australia, the council of 
the WA College of Advanced Edu- 
cation, the WA Research and Devel- 
opment Grant Scheme panel, and the 
board of Uniscan Intellectual Pro- 
prietary Company of the University of 
Western Australia. 

Senator Button said the new mem- 
bers would bring valuable abilities and 
experience to the board. Both were 
involved in industry sectors with sig- 
nificant potential for exports, and 
their expertise would broaden the 
board’s knowledge of the export sector. 

He also said the Government 
greatly appreciated the contributions 
of Mr Crompton and Mr Verboon. Mr 
Crompton’s knowledge of exports 
spanned many years and he had made 
an outstanding contribution to the 
export industry of South Australia. Mr 
Verboon had a long history of 
involvement in the shipbuilding 
industry in Western Australia. Their 
advice to the Austrade board would be 


missed. 
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Members appointed to 
research council 


Statement made by the 
Minister for Primary Industries 
and Energy, Mr John Kerin, 
on June 19. 


The Minister for Primary Industries 
and Energy, Mr John Kerin, today 
announced the appointment of mem- 
bers for the second term of the Wool 
Research and Development Council. 

The inaugural terms of appoint- 
ment of members of the council, 
established in 1986, expire on June 
30. 

The appointees are: 


Mr John Barr, member of the board 
of the Australian Wool Corporation 
(AWC) and Queensland 
woolgrower. 

Mr Graeme Blair, senior lecturer in 
agronomy, University of New 
England. 

Dr Alan Donald, chief of the CSIRO 
Division of Animal Production and 
Processing. 

Mr David Jones, managing director, 
Fletcher Jones Organisation Pty 
Ltd. 

Mr Tony Gooch, AWC board mem- 
ber, Western Australian woolgrower. 

Professor Craig Pearson, professor of 
agronomy, Sydney University. 

Mr John Silcock, deputy chairman, 
AWC, Victorian woolgrower. 

Dr Ken Whiteley, chief of the CSIRO 
Division of Wool Technology. 


The eight members making up the 
new council were selected on the 
basis of four nominations put to the 
Minister by the AWC, and four put to 
him by the Research Councils Selec- 
tion Committee. 

These appointments follow the 
appointment of Mr John Landy as 
chairman in January. 

Mr Kerin said the terms of appoint- 
ment would be until legislation for 
the proposed new arrangements for 
the council came into effect. 

The Government and the wool 
industry had recently come to full 
agreement on new membership and 
selection arrangements for the council 
and it was hoped that the appropriate 
legislation would be passed in time for 
a new council to be put in place early 
in the new year. 
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Agenda for a Multicultural Australia 


Launching the National Agenda for a Multicultural Aus- 
tralia on July 26, the Prime Minister, Mr Bob Hawke, 
pointed out the diversity of the people listening to him. 
He said their unity lay in their commitment to Australia. 
Their diversity was a great benefit to the country, and the 
National Agenda would encourage a fair go for all Aus- 
tralians regardless of their origins (See Page 327). Earlier 
in the month a booklet, Diversity is Great, Mate, and a 
report, No Filipinos in Manila, were published showing 


migrants successfully living in the community (Pages 330 
and 332). 


The Government’s long-term program to preserve the 
environment was announced on July 20, also in a speech 
by the Prime Minister. The Prime Minister’s statement 
on the environment, Our Country, Our Future, sets out 
the Government’s intentions in national and inter- 
national fields (Page 333). 
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Fostering fellowship 
in Australians 


Speech by the Prime Minister, 
Mr Bob Hawke, on launching 
the National Agenda for a 
Multicultural Australia, in 
Sydney, on July 26. 


arely could it be more appropri- 

ate that we greet each other, as 
we do today, with the words, “Fellow 
Australians”. 

For looking around this room I see 
the faces of Australia. They are the 
faces of almost every continent, race, 
relgion, culture, language and society 
in our world. Yet they are also — 
every single one of them — the faces 
of Australia. 

Here today are: 


Australians whose ancestors peopled 
this continent 2000 generations ago. 

Australians whose forebears arrived 
here two centuries ago. 

Australians whose grandparents and 
great-grandparents came here 
before [World War II]. 

Australians whose parents sought a 
new life here after the war. 

Australians who joined us from over- 
seas only in recent years. 

And the children of those newcomers 
who were born here among us. 


In all this diversity, one unifying 
theme is clear. For all the differences 
in our places of birth, our styles of 
clothes, our languages, our creeds, our 
colours, our races, there is one funda- 
mental characteristic, one utterly vital 
value we share. That is our commit- 
ment to Australia. 

Our past may lie with a multitude 
of the nations of the earth — but our 
future lies unreservedly and proudly 
with one nation, with Australia. 

And it is our shared commitment to 
the institutions and values of a demo- 
cratic Australia and to the freedom of 
the individual within the rule of law, 
our shared determination to build a 
great future for our children in this 
nation, that makes it so fitting that 
today we use those words, “Fellow 
Australians”. 

On this day of the launch of the 
National Agenda for a Multicultural 
Australia, I want to make two essen- 
tial points that follow from this recog- 
nition of our shared commitment to 
Australia. 


First, it follows that all Australians 
are equally entitled to enjoy the rights 
and carry the responsibilities of life in 
this nation. We are all equally entitled 
to a fair go, equally entitled to dignity 
and self-respect, entitled to equal 
access to the services of Government. 
Those goals are greatly advanced with 
the National Agenda we launch today. 

The second point that follows is 
that, within our shared commitment 
to this nation, we must never be 
ashamed of our diversity. We should 
recognise diversity for what it is — a 
great source of new talents and ideas, 
a catalyst for social dynamism, a true 
source of wealth in both its cultural 
and economic senses. 

Some people see diversity as a 
threat to our social cohesion. Some 
indeed would seek to use diversity as a 
means of setting Australian against 
Australian, and of denying some Aus- 
tralians a fair go simply on the basis 
of the colour of their skin or the coun- 
try of their birth. 

Let it be repeated and understood 
at the outset: for this Government, for 
this Prime Minister, such views are 
simply unacceptable. 

Because it is not diversity that cre- 
ates weakness or discord. It is preju- 
dice and intolerance that sow the 
seeds of divisiveness. And under this 
Government, the days of sanctioned 
prejudice and official discrimination 
are over. 

The days of the White Australia 
policy are behind us. The policies of 
enforced conformity and assimilation 
will live only in the history books 
where they belong. Multiculturalism 
embodies this irrevocable 
transformation. 

And let me say what a tragic loss it 
is that the bipartisanship on this issue 
that had so positively and 
constructively characterised Australian 
politics for so many years no longer 
exists at the Federal level. It remains 
a great source of sadness to me that 
the Federal Opposition is still unwill- 
ing to commit itself openly, honestly 
and unashamedly to a multicultural 
Australia, with multicultural policies. 

Today’s Australia zs a multicultural 
Australia. That is a demographic fact. 
It requires a positive policy response 
from all sides of politics. 

For a very large part of our 200- 
year history many Australians thought 
of themselves as living in a trans- 
planted British society. Our relation- 
ship with Britain defined our identity, 
our loyalties and our place in the 
world. 


MULTICULTURAL AUSTRALIA film 


And let us always remember with 
pride that the British tradition gave us 
many of the enduring institutions and 
values of our society — our parlia- 
mentary democracy, our legal system, 
our concepts of rights and freedoms, 
our national language. 

Even as late as 1947, some 90 per 
cent of the Australian population was 
of Anglo-Celtic origin. This vast pre- 
ponderance translated easily into cul- 
tural and social conformism. Our 
experience and tolerance of difference 
was limited — and we had practised a 
restrictive immigration policy to keep 
it so, a policy that had presented Aus- 
tralians to the world as an insulated, 
introverted people, unwilling to play a 
proper part in the affairs of the region 
or of the world. 

Now we see Australia has changed. 
We have undergone a great transform- 
ation. We opened up our windows and 
doors to the world and we have been 
refreshed and immeasurably 
strengthened by the inflow of new 
skills and new ideas, by the millions 
of people who in the post-war years 
have built a new life in this land. 

The demographic measure of our 
multicultural identity is that now less 
than half of the Australian population 
is of pure Anglo-Celtic descent, and a 
quarter of the population has no such 
ancestry. Australians today are drawn 
from some 140 countries around the 
world. 

Among the new arrivals in Australia 
of course was the family of the Prem- 
ier of New South Wales. I pay tribute 
to him for his stand on the issue of 
multiculturalism. On many issues we 
are far apart — but on our commit- 
ment to multiculturalism we are as 
one. 

What is important in the debate 
about multiculturalism today is how 
we manage our cultural diversity — 
how we ensure that the next gener- 
ation of Australians will inherit an 
Australia that is confident in its indi- 
viduality, enriched by its diversity and 
proud of its accomplishments. 

It was to develop the strategies and 
initiatives leading to that long-term 
objective that more than two years 
ago, in April 1987, I asked the Advis- 
ory Council on Multicultural Affairs 
to assist the Government in preparing 
a National Agenda for a Multicultural 
Australia. 

The council went about its work 
with vigour, sensitivity and imagin- 
ation, and was valuably assisted by the 
Office of Multicultural Affairs in my 
department. The agenda that we 
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The Prime Minister, Mr Bob Hawke, launches the National Agenda for a Multicultural 
Australia in Sydney on July 26. Photograph by Bill Payne, OIB. 


launch today is the product of their 
work. It comprises three elements. 

First, it clearly defines the policy of 
multiculturalism and articulates the 
long-term goals and objectives that 
underpin that policy. 

Second, it sets in train a series of 
enduring structural and institutional 
changes. 

And, third, it includes a significant 
package of program initiatives involv- 
ing immediate commitments of some 
$50 million over three years, and 
more than $70 million in total. 

Multiculturalism of course is only 
partly about enjoying and enhancing 
our diverse cultural heritage. It is also 
about social justice — about ensuring 


equality of treatment and of oppor- 
tunity for all Australians. And it 1s 
about economic efficiency — about 
harnessing the skills and talents of all 
Australians. 

So it follows that this agenda, not 
least its spending initiatives, represents 
an investment from which all Aus- 
tralians, whatever their background, 
stand to benefit. 

One of the principal achievements 
of the agenda is that it begins to rem- 
edy a grievous injustice that has been 
done to many of the people who have 
come to Australia as migrants. 

For a nation desperately seeking the 
new skills that migrants can provide, 
we have been tragically wasteful in 
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squandering many of those skills, 
because of our failure to recognise 
many legitimate and valuable qualifi- 
cations gained by migrants before they 
came to Australia. 


Some estimates put the annual cost 
to Australia of this failure adequately 
to tap our human resources at more 
than $250 million. That of course 
does not count the personal costs suf- 
fered by those who arrived with skills, 
as tradespeople or as professionals, yet 
who were unable to find the satisfac- 
tion of suitable employment. 


This agenda establishes a National 
Office of Overseas Skills Recognition 
and initiates other reforms to ensure 
that the resources of our people are 
better used. 


The agenda also includes a package 
of measures to improve Australia’s 
language skills. Lack of English sub- 
stantially impairs our productivity in 
the workplace. The vital process of 
award restructuring is diminished if 
lack of English precludes workers 
from participating in new retraining 
and career opportunities. Many injur- 
ies and delays in the workplace can be 
attributed to the inability of some to 
speak English. 


We will be increasing and improv- 
ing English-language teaching for 
adults and children, at a total cost of 
some $30 million over the next three 
years. 


We will also give a firm commit- 
ment to continued support for second- 
language learning in our schools — 
with no artificial distinctions between 
community and economic languages. 
And let me take this opportunity to 
say how important is the complemen- 
tary role of ethnic schools in our com- 
munities. I am pleased to announce 
that, on the basis of current 
enrolments, the Government will 
make a 10 per cent increase in exist- 
ing per-capita funding. 

The Government has been very 
conscious, within broader budgetary 
constraints, of the need to make an 
overdue investment in our human 
capital. This is very much an econ- 
omic agenda. Indeed more than half 
of the costs associated with the agenda 
are directed towards these two initiat- 
ives — the recognition of overseas 
qualifications, and the improvement 
of English-language tuition. 

In addition to these economic con- 
siderations, we have also been con- 
scious of the social-justice dimension 
of multiculturalism. 





In the past many Australians have 
been denied their fair entitlement to 
government services because of bar- 
riers of culture, language and race. It 
was in order to improve access and 
ensure greater equity that my Govern- 
ment adopted its access and equity 
strategy. 


The National Agenda takes that 
process much further today, by dra- 
matically strengthening and reinforc- 
ing the requirement for 
Commonwealth agencies to design 
their policies and deliver their services 
in a way that reflects the cultural 
diversity of contemporary Australia. 


To that end there are specific 
measures directed towards the aged, 
the young, women, Aboriginals, and 
people living in rural and provincial 
areas, and concrete initiatives in the 
areas of community services and 
health, consumer education and the 
arts. 


In framing the agenda we have also 
been conscious of the importance of 
retaining and enhancing harmonious 
community relations. 


A major agenda initiative is a three- 
year community-relations campaign, 
the most ambitious such campaign 
ever mounted in Australia, that will 
tackle personal prejudice and intoler- 
ant behaviour. It will commence next 
year, after the Human Rights Com- 
mission has reported on its current 
inquiry into racist violence. 


The Special Broadcasting Service 
— SBS — also has a critical role to 
play in reshaping and modernising 
Australia’s image of itself. SBS tele- 
vision is a medium for all Australians, 
reflecting and conveying the many 
faces and many ways of being 
Australian. 


Therefore, as part of the National 
Agenda, we have decided to guarantee 
the security and integrity of SBS by 
giving it its own legislation and by 
extending it to the Northern Territory 
and non-metropolitan regions of 
Queensland, Victoria, South Australia 
and Tasmania. 

Finally, the Government will con- 
sider the merits of introducing a 
Multiculturalism Act, partly in order 
to define both the ambit and the 
limits of the policy. Such legislation 
could also be used to reinforce the 
Government’s access and equity strat- 
egy, to establish a statutory body on 
multicultural issues, to give formal 
recognition to English as the national 
language, and to deal at the Common- 


wealth level with the problem of 
racial vilification. 

Any decision to proceed with such 
an Act will depend on the outcome of 
community consultation about its 
desirability and possible content. I 
would urge everyone here to contrib- 
ute to that process. 

Let me say again how much the 
Government appreciates the efforts of 
the Advisory Council on Multicultural 
Affairs under the able leadership of 
Sir James Gobbo and Mr George 
Woyak. 

The council has made an absolutely 
critical contribution to the shape and 
content of the agenda and of the 
initiatives I have announced this 
morning. 

In the light of this splendid work, I 
have this week decided to extend the 
term of the current advisory council 
by a further 12 months. I will be 
inviting all members of the council 
who so wish to remain on the council 
and to help in the deliberations about 
the merits of a Multiculturalism Act. 

I take particular pleasure in 
announcing a new member of the 
advisory council today, a great Aus- 
tralian, and, as we have heard today, 
one passionately committed to a 
multicultural future. I speak of course 
of Sir William Keys. 

I have also asked Sir William to 
chair the new National Advisory 
Committee on Overseas Skills 
Recognition. 

There can be no doubt that a man 
of Sir William’s experience in busi- 
ness, in public life and in community 
service, and who is held in such high 
regard throughout Australian society, 
will perform these crucial tasks with 
diligence and distinction. 

We are living through a period of 
major social and economic change. 
These changes are profound and they 
bring with them streses and tensions. 

The monocultural Australia 
imagined by our parents’ generation 
has passed for ever. It has been, and 
remains, the challenge of our gener- 
ation to achieve the transition to a 
new, multicultural Australia. We are 
part-way through that process. We are 
all, in our way, contributing to it. The 
National Agenda aims to see it to a 
conclusion. 

Let me close by quoting the first of 
the goals proposed by the advisory 
council in its definition of 
multiculturalism. It could not be sim- 
pler or clearer: “All Australians 
should have a commitment to Aus- 
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tralia and share responsibility for 
furthering our national interests.” 

If we hold fast to that principle, 
then our children and grandchildren, 
the next generations, will have much 
for which to thank us. They will 
inherit an Australia that is more toler- 
ant, more fair and more prosperous 
than any we have known. 


English-language 
training 


Statement made by the 
Minister for Immigration, Local 
Government and Ethnic 
Affairs, Senator Robert Ray, 
on July 26. 


The Federal Government is to make 
major improvements to the Adult 
Migrant Education Program (AMEP), 
which provides English-language 
training to newly arrived migrants. 

The Minister for Immigration, 
Local Government and Ethnic Affairs, 
Senator Robert Ray, announced this 
today as part of the National Agenda 
for a Multicultural Australia. 

Senator Ray said he had approved a 
three-year national plan for the 
AMEP which would: 


Bring migrants’ English to a level that 
would optimise their ability to func- 
tion well in Australia; 

Ensure cooperation with other 
agencies so that language skills 
were recognised for employment 
purposes; and 

Provide additional measures to help 
people — particularly women with 
young children — who had trouble 
attending classes. 


The national plan had been devel- 
oped by his department in consul- 
tation with state and territory 
adult-migrant education authorities. 

“The AMEP will in future give 
even higher priority than before to 
migrants in their first few years in 
Australia,” he said. 

“Our research shows that migrants 
who learn English soon after they 
arrive here find it easier to obtain jobs 
which use their skills, to have their 
qualifications recognised, and to mix 
with other Australians. 

“English is crucial to the success of 
the migration process. 
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“This plan for the AMEP aims to 
help migrants achieve their goals as 
soon as possible after their arrival. 

“All migrants. will retain priority 
status within the AMEP for up to five 
years after arrival, but the emphasis 
will be on opportunities for people to 
learn English to an appropriate level 
within their first three years here. 

“New migrants will be targeted for 
early entry into English courses 
designed to meet their specific 
language-learning needs.” 

Senator Ray said coordination 
between his department and the 
Department of Employment, Edu- 
cation and Training would ensure 
that people learning English through 
the AMEP would have greater access 
to mainstream education and training. 
This would increase their employment 
opportunities. 

The first step in this coordination 
would be a Review of Post-Secondary 
English as a Second Language at the 
Commonwealth level. 

“The plan recognises that some 
people, particularly women with 
young children, often have difficulty 
getting to English classes,” he said. 

“Special measures to help them will 
include increased child-care places, 
improvements to the Distance Learn- 
ing scheme which enables some 
students to learn at home, and a 
review of the Home Tutor scheme 
and other support schemes. 

“As an additional measure, some 
AMEP places will be reserved 
nationally for the next three years for 
people who are unable to learn Eng- 
lish during their first five years in 
Australia because of family 
responsibilities.” 

The plan ensured that people 
would still have opportunities to learn 
English at work. A review of the Eng- 
lish in the Workplace program was 
under way to see how it fitted in with 
the AMEP’s emphasis on new arrivals. 

The review would also gauge how 
the program complemented govern- 
ment policies on education and train- 
ing, and industry and award 
restructuring. 

“The plan will be implemented pro- 
gressively throughout Australia under 
annual state and territory plans to be 
approved by my department,” Senator 
Ray said. 

“These plans will enable local cir- 
cumstances to be taken into account. 
They will also ensure that the phasing 
out of places for longer-term residents 
will be coordinated with the develop- 


ment of alternatives for them to learn 
English in other ways.” 

He expected the transition to be 
relatively smooth, based on experience 
in Queensland and Western Australia, 
where the new priorities were already 
in place. 

He expected additional funding for 
the AMEP to be announced in the 
forthcoming Federal Budget. 

Senator Ray also announced further 
initiatives in adult-migrant English as 
part of the National Agenda for a 
Multicultural Australia. He said his 
department would: 


Make $1.2 million available to the 
Special Broadcasting Service for a 
TV series on The Language of Work; 
and 

Provide $500 000 for extensions to the 
English in the Workplace program. 


Copies of the AMEP national plan 
are available from state and territory 
offices of the Department of Immi- 
gration, Local Government and Eth- 
nic Affairs. z 


A multicultural 
microcosm 


Speech by the Prime Minister, 
Mr Bob Hawke, on launching 
the booklet Diversity is Great, 
Mate, at North Perth, on 


July 16. 


I am delighted and genuinely proud 
to be here today, back in the city of 
my youth, to launch this publication 
on community relations in the inner- 
city area of Perth. 

The booklet is the result of a pro- 
ject commissioned some 18 months 
ago by my own office of Multicultural 
Affairs and the Western Australian 
Multicultural and Ethnic Affairs 
Commission. 

It is the product of an exhaustive 
and probing examination of how a 
community of contemporary Aus- 
tralians learn, work and live together. 

The North Perth project set out to 
examine how an ethnically and 
culturally diverse community worked 
in practice — how the people here 
live and relate to one another. 

North Perth is a microcosm of 
multicultural Australia. It is an old 
centre born again with a new gener- 
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ation of residents. In the area covered 
by the survey 45 per cent of the local 
population was born overseas — many 
of them have arrived in recent years 
from countries in Asia. 

So North Perth offers much for us 
to learn about the Australia our chil- 
dren — these children — will inherit. 

Will it be a nation divided by ani- 
mosity and racial friction? Or will it 
be a diverse and rich community; 
stimulated, not frightened, by its own 
variety; and united by a shared com- 
mitment to this great country and to 
all of the best things that distinguish 
Australians? 

The answer is, I hope and believe, 
indicated in this report. 

Over the last few years, the increas- 
ing diversity of Australia’s population 
has been accompanied by increasing 
community debate about immigration. 
Some have claimed that the intake of 
immigrants, particularly from Asian 
countries, inevitably threatens 
Australia’s social cohesion. 

That is a view that bears no critical 
examination. The example we have of 
the inner-city area of Perth gives the 
lie to such claims. It proves, above all 
else, that it is not diversity itself that 
is divisive, but rather prejudice and 
intolerance. 

What the researchers found, when 
they came here, was a community of 
people living in a peaceful and indus- 
trious manner — people who like the 
area and feel positive toward its diver- 
sity — people whose diversity is com- 
bined with respect and acceptance. 

Here we have an example, repeated 
throughout Australia, of a truly 
multicultural community in which 
persons of differing ethnic, cultural 
and linguistic heritages are able to 
relate to each other on equal terms; in 
which one’s position in society is not 
determined by one’s birthplace or eth- 
nic background; in which people are 
judged by what they say and do and 
not by what they look like; in which 
an Australian is not someone who 
conforms to a particular stereotype 
but whose commitment is to Australia. 

Because that’s whats important. It 
doesn’t matter where you were born, 
or how long your family has been in 
Australia, or what is your colour, 
creed or race. What’s important is 
your commitment to Australia. 

What has distinguished so many of 
the people who have come to Aus- 
tralia to build a new life here is that 
quality of commitment. And what 
characterises the North Perth com- 
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munity depicted in this survey is, 

ultimately, the deepseated commit- 

ment of its people to Australia. 

So these finds are both optimistic 
and challenging — 

Optimistic, because they are a clear 
indication that a harmonious 
multicultural society can be and is 
being achieved; 

Challenging, because they question 
the views of many who have 
expressed fears and concerns about 
the ethnic diversity and composition 
of our society. 

Indeed, both the optimists and the 
pessimists should welcome this report. 
For the optimists it vindicates their 
faith. For the pessimists, it should 
alleviate their fears. 

The multicultural policies of my 
Government have been developed and 
adopted as a key social policy in rec- 
ognition of the unique diversity of 
ethnic, linguistic, cultural and 
religious origins and identities of the 
Australian community. 

They are policies which aim to 
ensure that all Australians, irrespec- 
tive of background, have an equal 
Opportunity to participate in the cul- 
tural and political life of the nation; 
to shape the decisions that affect 
them; to obtain their fair entitlement 
to Government services; and, within 
the law, to enjoy their own culture, 
practise their own religion and use 
their own language, as well as English. 

Multiculturalism has three essential 
elements. First, we should support the 
right of individuals to maintain their 
cultural identity, within the con- 
straints of Australian law. Multi- 
culturalism promotes a climate of 
mutual acceptance in which diversity, 
not conformity, is seen as a virtue and 
a strength. 

Second, we must recognise the 
social-justice dimension of multi- 
culturalism. Australians cannot have a 
fair go if they face barriers and preju- 
dice against their colour, their com- 
mand of English, their religion or 
ethnic background. 

The third aspect of multi- 
culturalism is integral to the econ- 
omic future of Australia. Failure to 
remove inequities based on ethnic ori- 
gin would mean a waste of human 
resources. At this time, more than 
ever, we must cultivate and utilise the 
skills and talents of all Australians, 
regardless of their background. In this 
fundamental sense all Australians, 
whether first generation or eighth, 
have a vested interest in the policy. 


Multiculturalism is for all Aus- 
tralians and it requires and deserves 
the wholehearted support of all of us 
as individuals because, in a very real 
sense, we all stand to gain from it. 

It is in this context that I will be 
launching a package of measures, a 
National Agenda for a Multicultural 
Australia, on July 26. 

The National Agenda is an agenda 
for all Australia and for all Aus- 
tralians. It will serve to remind us of 
the significant contribution that immi- 
grants have made to Australia, to our 
culture and to our economy. But it 
also highlights the fact that more 
needs to be done if we are fully to util- 
ise the skills and knowledge of our 
migrant communities. 

There is still prejudice and intoler- 
ance in sections of the Australian 
community. Indeed, the bus shelters, 
telephone booths and blank walls of 
this city are defaced each week with 
the posters of anger and hate. 

I know that Premier Dowding [of 
Western Australia] and his Govern- 
ment are intent on eliminating this 
shameful face of Australia. Govern- 
ments of all persuasions have a 
responsibility to show courage and 
leadership in the face of such cruel 
intolerance. 

You can be assured that my Gov- 
ernment will be making its contri- 
bution — in terms of a determined 
community-relations campaign — 
when we launch the National Agenda 
10 days from now. 

I am pleased I have come to North 
Perth today. It has given me renewed 
confidence that the Australia we will 
bequeath our children will be a place 
worth living in. It certainly will be if 
it is a place like North Perth. ba 


Study of ethnic 
prejudice 


Statement made by the 
Minister for Immigration, Local 
Government and Ethnic 
Affairs, Senator Robert Ray, 
on July 18. 


According to a recent study, Muslims, 
Vietnamese, Lebanese and Turks face 
the greatest level of prejudice in Aus- 
tralia, and British and other groups of 
European origin face the least. 





The study also showed that while 
the general Australian population was 
the most prejudiced group, and South- 
East Asians the least prejudiced, there 
was a relatively small difference in 
levels of prejudice between different 
groups in Australia. 

The study was produced by Pro- 
fessor lan McAllister and Ms Rhonda 
Moore, of the University of New 
South Wales. 

It was based on data from a govern- 
ment survey of attitudes towards 
multiculturalism. More than 4500 
people from different groups were 
interviewed as part of the survey. 

The Minister for Immigration, 
Local Government and Ethnic Affairs, 
Senator Robert Ray, said the problem 
of ethnic prejudice could be tackled 
only once its source and patterns had 
been identified. Prejudice was a nega- 
tive feeling about another group, 
based on a false generalisation about 
that group. 

The study showed that prejudice 
had retarded some migrants’ inte- 
gration within Australian society by 
forcing them to turn back to their 
community of origin for support. 

It revealed only comparative levels 
of prejudice and was consistent with 
other evidence that the absolute level 
had declined over time. 

It showed that people originally 
from Southern Europe made a dis- 
tinction between Asians and non- 
Asians, and all European and 
English-speaking groups identified 
people from the Far East and Middle 
East as least welcome in Australia. 

Recent migrants from Asia were the 
most tolerant group in Australia. 

The general Australian population 
ranked Aborigines eighth in terms of 
acceptability, out of the 20 groups 
rated. South-East Asians were the 
most accepting of Aborigines and 
Southern and Eastern Europeans the 
least. 

The study also attempted to analyse 
the causes of prejudice in order to 
identify policies that might combat it. 

It discounted lack of social contact, 
socio-economic status (e.g., lack of 
education) and acquired community 
attitudes as causes of prejudice. 

Rather, it supported the theory that 
ethnic prejudice was based on a uni- 
versal psychological need to transfer 
personal frustration and aggression to 
other groups in society. 

This source of prejudice was associ- 
ated with authoritarian attitudes (e.g., 
the importance of discipline, respect 
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for elders) and ethnocentric values (a 
belief in the superiority of one’s own 
culture). The study found that non- 
English-speakers ranked high in terms 
of authoritarianism, and English- 
speakers were highly ethnocentric. 

It said that, if personality factors 
were the root cause of prejudice, then 
information about, and contact with, 
unpopular groups, and a reduction in 
socio-economic inequality, would not 
be effective in countering it. 

It was a matter of changing the 
“image” of these groups by looking at 
how they were presented in the media 
and other public communications. 

Senator Ray said the Government’s 
National Agenda for a Multicultural 
Australia, to be announced on July 
26, would include policies responding 
to problems raised in this study. isi 


Filipinos do well 


Statement made by the 
Minister for Immigration, Local 
Government and Ethnic 
Affairs, Senator Robert Ray, 
on July 13. 


Marriages between Australian men 
and Filipino women have a success 
rate roughly equal to the Australian 
average, according to a report just 
published. 


The Minister for Immigration, 
Local Government and Ethnic Affairs, 
Senator Robert Ray, said much 
opinion about cross-cultural marriages 
was based on hearsay rather than fact. 


He said that as well as the relative 
success rate of Australian/Filipino 
marriages, the report showed that 
Filipinos were keen to become Aus- 
tralian citizens, that they felt secure in 
Australia, and were generally very 
happy here. 


The report, entitled No Filipinos in 
Manilla, was prepared by Professor 
Richard Jackson and Ms Ester 
Revilleza Flores, both of James Cook 
University. It was based on data from 
the 1986 census, and the results of a 
survey of 336 Philippine-born people 
from various parts of Australia. 
According to the report, Manilla, a 
small country town in New South 
Wales, was “one of the few communi- 
ties anywhere in Australia without 
Filipino migrants”. 

The report indicated that at the 
time of the 1986 census, there were 
33 727 Philippine-born people in Aus- 
tralia. About two-thirds of these were 
women. At the end of 1988, Filipinos 
accounted for 0.28 per cent of 
Australia’s population. 

The growth in Australia’s Filipino 
community was increasingly due to 
people sponsoring their relatives, 
rather than Australian-born men spon- 
soring spouses. 


Other points of interest from the 
data include: 
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The Australian city in which most 
Filipinos live was Sydney, followed 
by Melbourne and Brisbane. 

There were a significant number of 
Filipino women in Darwin, and 
outback towns such as Alice 
Springs, Mount Isa and Broken 
Hill. 

The number of tertiary-qualified 
people in the Filipino community 
was higher than the Australian 
average. 

The average age on arrival of Filipino 
women in the survey was 31. 

The average age gap between spon- 
sored wives and husbands in the 
survey was 12 years, but there was 
no evidence that their divorce rate 
was higher than the Australian 
average. 

Filipino migrants acquired Australian 
citizenship at a rate higher than the 
average for people who were 
residentially qualified. 

Aspects of life in Australia that 
appealed to Filipinos included: the 
lifestyle, physical and financial 
security, and the ease of making 
friends here. 


Senator Ray said the report, which 
was partly funded by the Immigration 
Department, was a positive contri- 
bution to knowledge about migration 
from the Philippines in particular, 
and cross-cultural marriages in general. 

“The research should help break 
down stereotypes, and encourage 
better-informed, better-balanced com- 
ment about the Filipino community,” 
he said. 





Government plan for 
the environment 


The Prime Minister, Mr Bob 
Hawke, launched the 
Government’s long-term 
program to preserve the 
environment in a speech at 
Wentworth, New South 
Wales, on July 20. The 
program is set out in a paper 
entitled Our Country, Our 
Future. This is a summary of 
that paper, prepared in Mr 
Hawke’s department. 


reservation of the environment 

should be underpinned by more 
than just human-centred survival or 
economic or aesthetic considerations. 
While plants and animals are useful 
we, as their custodians, have a 
responsibility towards their preser- 
vation. Plants and animals have intrin- 
sic value in and of themselves and 
many people believe that, as such, 
they have a right to survive. 

Australians have a responsibility to 
preserve the unique ecosystems of this 
continent and to play our part in 
maintaining the earth’s biological 
diversity. The community also puts a 
high value on economic development 
and growth so that everyone can enjoy 
a better standard of living. The task is 
to ensure that we meet the needs of 
the present without destroying the 
natural heritage of future generations 
or compromising their ability to meet 
their needs. 

While acknowledging that people 
will continue to seek improvements in 
their material wellbeing, the Govern- 
ment is committed to meeting these 
aspirations through ecologically 
sustainable development. 

The cooperation of governments at 
local, state, national and international 
levels, and the support of the com- 
munity, is essential to the resolution 
of most of our environmental problems. 

Following extensive consultations, 
the National Conservation Strategy 
for Australia was developed in 1984. 
In 1988, when announcing the estab- 
lishment of the Resource Assessment 
Commission (RAC), three principles 
to underlie the Government’s 
decisions on resource-use issues were 


also announced. These principles 
drew on the National Conservation 
Strategy, and provide the basis for this 
Government’s actions on the 
environment. 


The role of the Commonwealth 


Under the Australian Constitution, 
the States and territories have primary 
responsibility for protecting and regu- 
lating the environment. But because 
of its constitutional powers relating to 
such matters as foreign affairs, trade 
and commerce and foreign invest- 
ment, the Commonwealth also has a 
role in relation to the use of 
resources. The Government has used 
these powers to protect the environ- 
ment and to set conditions controlling 
resource use. 


Many of the environmental prob- 
lems we face today do not respect 
State and territory boundaries, and 
cannot be resolved piecemeal. 
Increasingly the Australian com- 
munity and investors are demanding 
national approaches to major environ- 
mental issues. They need to be certain 
that the Commonwealth can respond 
quickly to national or global environ- 
ment problems. They do not want as 
many systems for dealing with these 
problems as there are States and 
territories. 


Given the record of constitutional 
reform in this country, the Govern- 
ment believes that there should be 
wide-ranging community debate to 
increase awareness of national 
environmental issues. If and when 
that awareness has reached a 
sufficiently high level, the Govern- 
ment would consider proceeding with 
a referendum addressing the consti- 
tutional powers of the Commonwealth 
over the environment. The Govern- 
ment naturally would prefer to go to 
the people with bipartisan support. 


The Government has already pro- 
posed to the States and the Northern 
Territory the establishment of a con- 
sultative group that would consider 
environment and development issues 
in a broader and more integrated way. 
Such consultations would facilitate 
joint studies and the development of a 
national approach to managing our 
environment. The Government pro- 
poses to invite State and territory 
Governments to an initial meeting 
later this year. 

The Government has also written 
to industry, union and conservation 
representatives proposing the estab- 
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lishment of a forum that will enable 
discussion of their concerns. 

The Government will develop, with 
the States, agreed national minimum 
environmental standards. These stan- 
dards would address matters affecting 
air, water and noise quality. The 
Commonwealth will be discussing 
with the States ways in which these 
standards can be achieved. 

The Government also believes that 
there is a need for a better under- 
standing in the business community 
— both in Australia and overseas — 
about the Commonwealth and State 
processes for obtaining approvals for 
projects that may have a significant 
impact on the environment. We will 
be examining the approvals process 
for major development projects with a 
view to improving both its definition 
and its timeliness. 

In its own deliberations, the Gov- 
ernment is ensuring that environmen- 
tal considerations are integrated into 
its economic decisions. Cabinet 
submissions on matters that have sig- 
nificant environmental implications 
will be required to explain the 
environmental issues. 

In recognition of the importance of 
environmental considerations to the 
structural adjustment of the Australian 
economy, the work program of the 
Structural Adjustment Committee of 
Cabinet will pay particular attention 
to developing an integration of 
environmental and economic objec- 
tives. The Minister Responsible for 
the Environment will be a member of 
the Structural Adjustment committee. 


Information, research and analysis 


The Government in 1988 estab- 
lished the National Resource Infor- 
mation Centre (NRIC) and provided 
funding to develop a forests inventory. 
The Government has now decided to 
fund an Environmental Resources 
Information Network (ERIN) to draw 
together, upgrade and supplement 
information on the distribution of 
endangered species, vegetation types 
and heritage sites. The project will 
receive $1.8 million this year and $2.1 
million next year. 

The ERIN will be closely linked to 
and involve the Australian Biological 
Resources Study (ABRS), with a 
component of project funds being pro- 
vided as grants through the ABRS. 

The Government has commissioned 
the Australian Science and Tech- 
nology Council (ASTEC) to undertake 
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a comprehensive review of environ- 
mental research in Australia and to 
recommend strategies to address 
deficiencies in research effort. ASTEC 
will be working closely with all those 
agencies involved in environmental 
research and will report back to the 
Government by June 1990. 

The Government has already 
announced that it will refer Australia’s 
forests and timber resources to the 
RAC as its first inquiry. The Govern- 
ment has now decided that, in view of 
the environmental and economic 
importance of Australia’s coastal zone, 
and its often haphazard development, 
the RAC will be asked to inquire into 
the use of coastal-zone resources. 


International action 


The Government is committed to 
strengthening Australia’s participation 
in international efforts to tackle 
environmental problems. This com- 
mitment has already resulted in Aus- 
tralia becoming a signatory to the 
Declaration of The Hague on the pro- 
tection of the atmosphere and the 
Government’s decision not to sign the 
Antarctic Minerals Convention. 

To take Australia’s international 
efforts further: 


The Government will be working 
intensively within the appropriate 
forums to develop an international 
framework convention on climate 
change. 

We will be at the forefront of work 
towards the development and 
acceptance of an international con- 
vention for the protection of bio- 
logical diversity. 

We will be pressing for a global ban 
on driftnet fishing. 

We will be working both within inter- 
national organisations and at the 
regional level to promote better 
forestry-management practices. 


So that Australia is well placed to 
pursue these important initiatives in a 
consistent and effective way, the Gov- 
ernment has decided to appoint a 
special Ambassador for the Environ- 
ment. This will help give Australia a 
strong and clear voice in the import- 
ant international debates and forums 
dealing with environmental issues. 

Many of the most urgent environ- 
mental problems are to be found in 
developing countries. Australia will 
continue to provide practical assist- 
ance to countries to help them sustain 
their development over the long term. 
Increased efforts will be made to 


ensure the environmental soundness 
and long-term viability of activities 
funded under the aid program, and 
new guidelines have been established. 

As part of its new policy on aid and 
the environment, the Government has 
now decided to establish, within the 
aid program, a four-year special 
Environment Assistance Program 
worth $20 million. 


Natural ecosystems; 
biological diversity 

As well as playing a leading role in 
the development of an international 
convention for the protection of bio- 
logical diversity, the Government will 
prepare a national strategy on biologi- 
cal diversity with a view to developing 
a biological-diversity program. Key 
elements of the strategy will include 
the Government’s Save the Bush 
Remnant-Vegetation Program, the 
National Index of Ecosystems cur- 
rently being developed by the Aus- 
tralian National Parks and Wildlife 
Service, the Environmental Resources 
Information Network and the 
Endangered Species Program. 


Endangered species 


The Government has allocated $2 
million for each of the first two years 
of a 10-year Endangered Species 
Program. 


Introduced plants and animals 


Commonwealth, State and territory 
ministers will investigate the potential 
of a new virus to control rabbits. 
Funding for a five-year fox-control 
study will be made a priority research 
area under the Endangered Species 
Program. 

Recent research, funded by the 
Commonwealth and States, into the 
cane-toad problem will be evaluated 
with the aim of developing an intensi- 
fied control program. 


International cooperation — 
agreements 


Australia has concluded two bilat- 
eral agreements on migratory animals, 
the Australia-Japan Migratory Birds 
Agreement and the Australia-China 
Migratory Birds Agreement. The Gov- 
ernment is now considering accession 
to the Bonn Convention on the Con- 
servation of Migratory Species of Wild 
Animals. The Government is also 
actively working towards the establish- 
ment of agreements with the USSR 
and ASEAN [the Association of 
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South-East Asian Nations] for the pro- 
tection of migratory birds. 

Australia has recently ratified the 
Convention for the Protection of the 
Natural Resources and Environment 
of the South Pacific Region. 

In view of concern about the sur- 
vival of the African elephant, Aus- 
tralia will be actively seeking an 
international prohibition of trade in 
ivory, except for antique ivory. 


Preservation of habitat 


Through cooperation with the 
States, the Government will continue 
to work towards a national strategy to 
ensure all ecosystems are represented 
in a reserve network. 

The Government has decided to 
provide an additional $1.3 million in 
1989-90 and $1.35 million for 
1990-91 for the Western Tasmania 
Wilderness National Parks. These 
funds will be used to reduce the 
effects of increasing numbers of visi- 
tors to the area by upgrading tracks 
and constructing new tracks, and to 
provide visitor facilities and interpret- 
ative displays. 

Because of the damage to the Great 
Barrier Reef, the Government has 
decided to allocate an additional 
$750 000 to June 1991 to supplement 
the existing funding for research into 
the coral-eating crown-of-thorns 
starfish. 

Funding for the National Wilder- 
ness Inventory will be increased to 
allow rapid completion for all areas of 
Australia. The National Wilderness 
Inventory is a necessary management 
tool for identifying and predicting the 
effect development proposals may 
have on wilderness qualities. 


Oceans and fisheries 


The Government will use every 
opportunity at international forums to 
pursue effective international 
measures aimed at the protection of 
our oceans. 

A major policy statement will be 
released in September which will 
examine the range of policies which 
can foster an efficient and dynamic 
Australian fishing industry operating 
within the sustainable limits of the 
resource. It will state the rationale and 
objectives of management of the Aus- 
tralian Fishing Zone. 

Australia will be using every oppor- 
tunity to convince all nations involved 
of the grave threat to southern bluefin 
tuna (SBT) stocks and will press for a 
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moratorium on the taking of SBT. 
The Government has decided to allo- 
cate an additional $1.45 million over 
the next two years to supplement the 
existing SBT program. 

Australia will press for a global ban 
on driftnet fishing. 


Protection of Antarctica 


The Government has decided not 
to sign the Antarctic Minerals 
Convention. 

Instead, Australia is urging the 
negotiation of a comprehensive 
environmental convention for 
Antarctica. Within that convention, 
and within the framework of the Ant- 
arctic Treaty system, Australia is 
seeking the establishment of an Ant- 
arctic Wilderness Reserve. Meanwhile, 
Australia will be seeking to prolong 
and strengthen the present mora- 
torium on mining in Antarctica. 

Australia’s policy interests in 
Antarctica as agreed by successive 
Governments since the 1960s have 
included the objective “to derive any 
reasonable economic benefits from the 
living and non-living resources of the 
Antarctic”. Consistent with its 
decision not to allow mining in 
Antarctica, the Government has 
amended that policy objective to make 
it clear that it excludes deriving ben- 
efits from mining or oildrilling. 


The greenhouse effect 


The Government’s approach to the 
greenhouse effect combines inter- 
national activity; a research program 
into causes, impacts and limitation 
and adaptation responses; public edu- 
cation; and a national strategy that 
will involve government, industry and 
community groups. 

Australia has signed the Declaration 
of The Hague on protection of the 
atmosphere. The Government will 
take an active role in developing a 
new framework convention on climate 
change. Australia will offer to host a 
negotiating session. 

Australia will continue to give the 
Intergovernmental Panel on Climate 
Change strong support. We believe 
that ways must be found of drawing 
more developing countries into the 
work now being undertaken. 

Australia is giving high priority to 
ensuring that national, southern- 
hemisphere and regional concerns are 
taken into account internationally. 

Under its aid program Australia has 
undertaken a preliminary study on cli- 
mate monitoring in the Pacific. Aus- 


tralia will now establish a network of 
climate-monitoring stations through 
the South Pacific region, at a cost of 
$6.25 million. 


The Government has provided $7.8 
million for a two-year program of 
high-priority greenhouse initiatives, of 
which $5.54 million is for research. 

The Government has appointed a 
National Greenhouse Advisory Com- 
mittee of eminent scientists to advise 
on priority areas of research and set 
objectives for a dedicated-research- 
grants scheme to commence in 1990-91. 


The Government will undertake a 
detailed evaluation of the options for 
reducing greenhouse-gas emissions 
from activities within Australia. 


Australia will play its part in reduc- 
ing global greenhouse-gas emissions, 
both domestically and internationally. 
It may be that the sensible global 
strategy is for some energy-intensive 
activities to be relocated to efficient 
energy-producing countries such as 
Australia. Bearing these considerations 
in mind, and within the context of 
international action, Australia will 
actively work towards the domestic 
reduction of major greenhouse gases 
and, for those which are energy- 
related, will work towards increased 
energy efficiency to yield a lower level 
of gas emissions for a given level of 
production. 


Following the call by the Toronto 
Conference in 1988 for a reduction in 
carbon-dioxide emissions, the Govern- 
ment will carry out investigations and 
consult with relevant conservation and 
industry groups with the objective of 
achieving a global reduction in total 
greenhouse-gas emissions. This will 
involve processes such as energy- 
efficient manufacturing and vigorous 
moves to energy conservation in Aus- 
tralia and abroad. These investigations 
and consultations will determine the 
extent of reductions of greenhouse-gas 
emissions that can be achieved. The 
Government will convene a meeting 
of relevant interests in the near future 
to take these processes forward. 


The Government will seek the 
cooperation of State Governments to 
reduce transport energy consumption 
per capita by encouraging an inte- 
grated approach to public transport 
and land-use planning. 


The Australian Minerals and 
Energy Council and the National 
Energy Consultative Council are con- 
sidering possible energy-policy 


changes to encourage reduction of 
greenhouse-gas emissions. 

The National Health and Medical 
Research Council has started to ident- 
ify possible adverse health conse- 
quences, and to advise governments 
on effective national strategies. 

The Government recognises the 
need for public awareness and edu- 
cation. It is providing initial funding 
of $350 000 over two years for a long- 
term education campaign. The Gov- 
ernment will continue to support 
bodies such as the Commission for 
the Future, the Australian Conser- 
vation Foundation and CSIRO [the 
Commonwealth Scientific and Indus- 
trial Research Organisation] to build 
on work so far. CSIRO will hold a 
conference on greenhouse and energy 
in December this year. 


Ozone 


Australia has ratified the Vienna 
Convention on Protection of the 
Ozone Layer and the Montreal Proto- 
col on Substances that Deplete the 
Ozone Layer. 

By the end of 1989 the import or 
production of polystyrene packaging 
and insulation material containing 
CFCs [chlorofluorocarbons] will be 
banned, as will the production or 
import of aerosol sprays which use 
CFC propellants (except in the case of 
essential uses). A ban is already in 
place on the import and manufacture 
of dry-cleaning machinery capable of 
using CFCs. 

New government regulations, to be 
introduced this year, will require the 
phasing out of nearly all CFC and 
halon use by the end of 1994, and it 
is likely that a total phase-out of 
CFCs and halons will be possible by 
the year 2000. 


Soils 

In 1989 the Australian Soil Conser- 
vation Council released a National 
Soil Conservation Strategy. This strat- 
egy, aimed at achieving sustainable 
land use, will guide the Common- 
wealth and States in soil-conservation 
policy. Another document will soon 
be released setting targets and per- 
formance criteria. 

The Commonwealth’s contribution 
to the strategy is Landcare, compris- 
ing three elements: the Year and Dec- 
ade of Landcare; a review of policies; 
and expansion of the National Soil 
Conservation Program (NSCP). 

A Year (1990) and Decade of 
Landcare (to the year 2000), 
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suggested initially by the National 
Farmers’ Federation and the Aus- 
tralian Conservation Foundation, will 
entail awareness, participation and 
education programs among rural and 
urban communities. During the Dec- 
ade of Landcare, the Government 
expects to provide over $320 million 
for land care and related tree planting 
and remnant-vegetation-conservation 
programs. 

Rural policies will be reviewed to 
ensure that they are consistent with 
Landcare objectives. Drought-relief 
assistance is already under review by a 
Commonwealth Government task 
force. The Government will review 
the taxation arrangements relating to 
the prevention and treatment of soil 
degradation, with a view to determin- 
ing whether the effectiveness of those 
arrangements can be improved. A 
Landcare Liaison Group will be estab- 
lished to ensure coordinated policies 
and programs between the CSIRO 
and the relevant Commonwealth 
departments. 

Over the next two years, $49 mil- 
lion will be provided to the NSCP. Of 
the $23.4 million that will be pro- 
vided in 1989-90 some $10 million 
will be used to overcome current con- 
straints. The main steps will be to 
improve information on land capa- 
bility and the location and extent of 
degradation, and to make more skilled 
advisers available. A national assess- 
ment of land degradation will be 
undertaken to allow priorities to be 
objectively developed and specific tar- 
gets set. About $6 million will be used 
to fund projects of Landcare groups, 
coordinators, and the preparation of 
farm and regional plans. About $5 
million has been allocated to research 
and development projects, including 
research into economic issues. The 
remaining funds will be for infor- 
mation and technology-transfer pro- 
jects, such as school-curriculum 
material, ecological advice for land- 
holders, technical bulletins and train- 
ing programs. 

The Commonwealth will support 
Tasmania, currently the only State 
without specific soil-conservation 
legislation, to develop an Act that will 
be the most modern in Australia. The 
Commonwealth will offer expert 
advice to the Tasmanian Government 
and any other government wishing to 
review or upgrade its existing soil- 
conservation legislation. 

A Natural Resource Management 
Strategy for the Murray-Darling Basin 


has been developed to support com- 
munity efforts and has the support of 
the Commonwealth and the NSW, 
Victorian and South Australian Gov- 
ernments. The Commonwealth will 
provide an additional $3 million in 
1989-90 and $5 million in 1990-91 to 
the Murray-Darling Basin Com- 
mission to begin implementing the 
strategy taking total Commonwealth 
funding for the commission to $7.8 
million in 1989-90 and up to $10 mil- 
lion in 1990-91. 


Water 
The Government will: 


Support and encourage State initiat- 
ives through the Australian Water 
Resources Council and the Murray- 
Darling Basin Ministerial Council. 

Pursue the development of pricing 
policies which will encourage 
efficient water use and help prevent 
environmental degradation. 

Take greater account of the inter- 
relationship between land-use man- 
agement — whether it be for 
agricultural, domestic or industrial 
purposes — and its effect on our 
water resources. 


The Government will establish a 
new body, the National Resources 
Research and Development Corpor- 
ation, to examine soil, water and for- 
estry issues and promote an integrated 
approach to land and water research. 


Trees 


The Government has decided to 
establish two new programs to help 
protect and enhance our native tree 
and vegetation cover. The One Billion 
Trees Program will commence this 
year. The Government’s aim is to 
have a billion more trees around Aus- 
tralia planted by the year 2000. This 
will entail: 


A Community Tree Planting Program 
to plant over 400 million trees. The 
program will include: 

Financial assistance for com- 
munity groups and landholders to 
implement tree projects. 

A schools nursery project to pro- 
vide a hands-on learning experi- 
ence for young people. 

Major projects involving partici- 
pation by community, corporate 
and government organisations. 


A Natural Regeneration and Direct 
Seeding Program to establish over 
600 million trees in open areas of 
Australia: 
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This program will start with trials 
and demonstrations across the 
country to improve these methods 
of growing trees and to encour- 
age action by landholders. 


The Commonwealth will also estab- 
lish a Save the Bush program to sup- 
port efforts to conserve the remnant 
areas of forest, woodlands, heaths, 
grasslands and wetlands which lie out- 
side national parks and other reserves. 
These areas are critical to ensuring 
the future of many species of plants 
and animals. Funding of $1 million 
has been allocated in 1989-90 and 
$1.5 million in 1990-91 to the Save 
the Bush program. 

The Government recognises that 
native forests are valuable for a variety 
of reasons, and that forestry-industry 
development needs to be balanced 
with protection of other values, 
including biological diversity, air and 
water quality, soil conservation, 
wildlife habitat and recreation. 

The Government is adopting sev- 
eral measures to secure this balance, 
including: 


A commitment to establish a Forests 
Accord. 

Development of a National Forests 
Inventory to assess the values of our 
forests, costing $2.9 million over 
three years. 

The sending of a reference on the use 
of Australia’s forest and timber 
resources to the new Resource 
Assessment Commission. 

Provision of a further $3.9 million 
over the next two years to the 
national Afforestation Program to 
hasten the establishment of hard- 
wood plantations and so help 
reduce the forestry industry’s 
reliance on native forests. 


The Government will develop 
exacting but achievable guidelines for 
bleached-kraft-pulp mills. These 
guidelines will be based on a report 
recently received from the CSIRO 
and will be finalised after consultation 
with the States and territories, indus- 
try and conservation groups. The 
Government also intends to negotiate 
a joint assessment arrangement with 
the States. The new arrangements will 
ensure that only those mills incorpor- 
ating the very best in process and 
effluent technologies will be built in 
Australia. They will also ensure that 
mills will only be approved following 
thorough base-line studies and incor- 
porating effective environmental- 
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impact monitoring and reporting 
systems. 

The Government has moved 
quickly to protect Australia’s 
rainforests and reduce the level of 
destruction of tropical rainforest over- 
seas. In addition to having the Wet 
Tropics of North-East Queensland 
inscribed on the World Heritage List, 
the Government has taken the follow- 
ing steps to help conserve the world’s 
remaining tropical rainforests: 


The allocation of $1 million to estab- 
lish and maintain the Institute of 
Tropical Rainforest Studies in 
Cairns. 

A consultancy by the Government to 
review the implications of restrict- 
ing or eliminating rainforest-timber 
imports into Australia. 

A donation of $250 000 to help estab- 
lish a 180 000-square-kilometre eco- 
logical reserve in the Amazon 
Basin, the largest tropical rainforest 
reserve in the world. 

A contribution of $60 000 through the 
International Tropical Timber 
Organisation towards a study of 
forestry-management policies and 
practices in Sarawak. 


Historic and cultural environment 


Protection of the historic and cul- 
tural environment is just as important 
as protection of the natural environ- 
ment. Historic sites, Aboriginal cul- 
tural places and historic objects such 
as documents and works or art are all 
part of our cultural heritage and 
much of that heritage is intimately 
linked to the natural environment and 
people’s relationship with it. 

For the Commonwealth’s part, the 
identification and protection of Abor- 
iginal and historic places and movable 
cultural heritage is largely done 
through the Register of the National 
Estate. 

The Australian Heritage Com- 
mission last year was given extra 
resources to allow it to clear a backlog 
of nominations to the Register of the 
National Estate. This will help ensure 
the preservation of Aboriginal cultural 
places and historic sites and objects. 


The urban environment 


The Commonwealth will consult 
local authorities in planning for any 
major changes in property use to 
ensure that redevelopment or disposal 
contributes positively to that urban 
environment. The Commonwealth 
Minister for Local Government has 


approved a new grant category, 
“environment management”, under 
the Local Government Development 
Program. 

The Commonwealth will be 
encouraging the development of 
guidelines covering energy-efficient 
and environmentally sound land- 
development patterns and building 
design and siting principles. 

The Government will seek the 
cooperation of the States and terri- 
tories in ensuring that environmental 
factors are properly reflected in 
decisions about transport infrastruc- 
ture development, use and pricing. 

The NH&MRC is developing 
national air-quality goals for indoor 
air. Interim goals and a strategy for 
achieving them are to be produced by 
March 1990. 

In addition, the Australian and New 
Zealand Environment Council has 
agreed that Commonwealth and State 
authorities will cooperate in develop- 
ing national water-quality guidelines. 

The Commonwealth has allocated 
to the CSIRO an additional $200 000 
to supplement its current research on 
industrial waste and sewage treatment. 


Waste management and industrial 
chemicals 


The Commonwealth, New South 
Wales and Victorian Governments are 
cooperating in the development of a 
facility for the safe disposal of hazard- 
ous waste. The Commonwealth will 
provide an additional $350 000 
towards the operation of the task force 
which is to identify an appropriate 
site, and will continue to support the 
development of this facility. 

The Commonwealth has also pro- 
vided $100 000 for the Northern Ter- 
ritory Government to study the 
feasibility of establishing a low-level 
radioactive-waste repository in the ter- 
ritory. The NT Government is cur- 
rently assessing the study. 

To give effect to the Basel Conven- 
tion on the Control of Transboundary 
Movements of Hazardous Wastes and 
Their Disposal in Australia, the Gov- 
ernment has drafted legislation to 
control the import and export of haz- 
ardous waste, and this is expected to 
be introduced later this year. 

The Government intends to legis- 
late this year to regulate the use of 
industrial chemicals. 

The Government is also examining 
ways of: 


Enhancing environmental monitoring 
of chemical levels in air, water, soil 


and living organisms to establish 
real levels of exposure. 

Upgrading testing of chemicals which 
could pose health or environmental 
hazards in food or other products. 


The Government will review the 
Customs-duty rates on unbleached 
sanitary goods, and sanitary goods 
bleached other than by a chlorine 
bleaching process, with a view to pro- 
viding duty-free entry for such goods. 

At a meeting of the Australian and 
New Zealand Environment Council 
on July 6, 1989, the Commonwealth 
and the States agreed to set up a 
working group to develop standards 
for recycled paper for government use 
and to examine further uses for low- 
grade recycled paper. 

The Prime Minister has asked all 
ministers to report on the strategies 
which their departments have adopted 
and ways by which these strategies 
may be improved or extended. 

The Government will introduce 
legislation to exempt from wholesale 
sales tax certain printing and writing 
paper, tissue and toilet paper and 
paper bags if they are made out of 
wholly recycled paper. We will also 
examine whether it is practicable to 
extend the exemption to any other 
recycled-paper products. 

The Australian and New Zealand 
Environment Council is sponsoring a 
study of recycling of plastics litter. 


Coastal-zone management: tourism 
and the environment 


The Government has decided to 
refer coastal-zone issues to the 
Resource Assessment Commission. 
The Commonwealth will also estab- 
lish a National Working Group on 
Coastal Management with representa- 
tives from all levels of government 
and industry and community groups 
to facilitate dialogue on coastal-zone 
issues. 

At the Tourism Ministers’ Council 
meeting in October 1988, the Com- 
monwealth agreed to prepare draft 
environmental guidelines for tourism 
developments as an aid to the States 
and territories. 


Energy 


To increase energy efficiency and 
conservation the Government will 
continue to support the development 
of new and renewable forms of energy 
generation that minimise damage to 
the environment. Specifically the 
Government will: 
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Increase its commitment to the devel- 
opment of energy-conserving tech- 
nologies and research into new and 
renewable forms of energy. 

Place a higher priority on clean-coal 
technology. 

Explore with State and local govern- 
ments improved land-use planning 
and cost-efficient and appropriate 
public transport systems. 

Encourage improved design and insu- 
lation of housing, more efficient 
lighting, heating and cooling of 
office blocks. 

Encourage industry at all levels to 


become more efficient energy users. 


Work with State, territory and local 
governments, industry, unions and 
community groups to develop a 
national plan to increase energy- 
efficiency and conservation and an 


Australian response to international 
action on this issue. 


Mining and the environment 


The Government will continue to 
be involved, where appropriate, in set- 
ting environmental standards and 
monitoring performance in the 
mining industry. Where the legislative 
Capacity exists, the Commonwealth 
will continue to protect 
environmentally valuable areas from 
mining where it is deemed in the 
national interest. 

The Government’s decision to pre- 
vent sandmining at Shelburne Bay on 
Cape York is an example of this. And 
the Government stands firm on its 
policy of not approving the export of 
mineral sands from Moreton and 
Fraser Islands. 
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The Government has decided to 
fund a four-year environmental study 
of the Torres Strait. Funds of 
$150 000 in 1989-90 and $200 000 in 
1990-91 will be provided. 

The Minister for Primary Industries 
and Energy and the Minister for the 
Arts, Sport, the Environment, Tour- 
ism and Territories will be examining 
the consultative arrangements at 
Roxby Downs to ensure that appropri- 
ate environment requirements are 
being met. 


Reviewing progress 


As knowledge is improved the 
Government’s policy responses will be 
reviewed, so that at all times the 
Government’s environmental policies 
are relevant and effective. w 





Ambassador 


Statement made by the Prime 
Minister, Mr Bob Hawke, on 
July 20. 


am delighted to announce the 
appointment of Sir Ninian 
Stephen as Australia’s first Ambassa- 
dor for the Environment. 

Sir Ninian will clearly bring a 
wealth of knowledge and experience 
to this important assignment, which 
will involve the following tasks: 





To project and promote the 
Government’s international 
environmental policies to the inter- 
national community and within 
Australia; 

To advise the Government on inter- 
national environmental-policy 
matters; 

To represent the Government in bilat- 
eral, regional and multilateral 
environmental negotiations, meet- 
ings and conferences (e.g., the 
United Nations Environment Pro- 
gram, relevant Antarctic Treaty sys- 
tem meetings, ad-hoc conferences 
such as The Hague); and 

To assist in liaison between the Gov- 
ernment and domestic and inter- 
national non-governmental 
environmental organisations. 


Sir Ninian will report to two minis- 
ters — Senator Evans [Foreign Affairs 
and Trade] and Senator Richardson 
[Arts, Sport, the Environment, Tour- 
ism and Territories] — and to me. 

Many of the world’s environmental 
problems are global in nature and can 
only be successfully tackled by con- 
certed international action. 


Examples include the prospect of 
global warming induced by the green- 
house effect, the damage done to the 
ozone layer by chlorofluorocarbons 
and halons, acid rain, the loss of bio- 
logical diversity, transfrontier pol- 
lution and disposal of wastes, and the 
over-exploitation of the world’s ocean 
fisheries. 

The need to tackle these problems 
through international collaboration is 
now well recognised. 

As a result, an increasing number 
of initiatives are developing which 
require Australian participation in the 
fullest possible way. 

Some of these initiatives come 
under the umbrella of the United 
Nations, and others arise under differ- 
ent sponsorship such as within the 
Commonwealth. 

Given the rapidly growing dimen- 
sion of these problems and of the 
international efforts to counter them, 
Sir Ninian’s appointment will help 
give Australia a strong and clear voice 
in the important international debates 
on environmental issues now taking 
place. 

Sir Ninian will be overseas for the 
next four months, on previously 
arranged assignments. He will take up 
his duties immediately in a part-time 
Capacity, and will assume a full-time 
role upon his return to Australia. 


Sir Ninian accepts 


Statement made by Sir Ninian 
Stephen accepting the 
appointment. 


I am delighted to accept the offer of 
appointment as Australia’s Ambassa- 
dor for the Environment. 
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Sir Ninian Stephen, former Governor- 
General of Australia, named Ambassador for 
the Environment when the Prime Minister, 
Mr Bob Hawke, launched the Government’s 


long-term program for the environment on 
Fuly 20. 


The position will, I am sure, be 
both challenging and absorbing. I 
hope that in it I can be of some ser- 
vice to Australia and at the same time 
help, as best I can, in tackling those 
environmental problems that are now 
proving of worldwide concern. 

The issues they raise are, of course, 
global, and Australia has a real part to 
play in facing them. They also hap- 
pen to be ones which, even more than 
most international issues, present 
opportunities for really constructive 
dialogue between nations. 

Like so many other Australians, I 
have long had a personal interest in 
them and very much look forward to 
playing an active part in advancing 
Australia’s concerns through this new 
assignment. » 
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Overseas aid 


Statement made by the 
Minister for Trade 
Negotiations and Acting 
Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and Trade, Mr Michael Duffy, 


on July 20. 
T he Prime Minister [Mr Bob 
Hawke] has delivered a major 
policy statement on the environment 
which includes Australia’s role in 
assisting sustainable development 
through the Government’s overseas 
aid program. Mr Hawke said there 
was an urgent need for international 
cooperation to achieve sustainable 
development that was environmentally 
sound. 

The Minister for Trade Nego- 
tiations and Acting Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, Mr 
Michael Duffy, said that, as part of 
the new policy, a four-year Environ- 
ment Assistance Program worth $20 
million would be established within 
the Australian aid program to pro- 
mote sustainable development with 
environmental sensitivity in develop- 
ing countries. 

“Australia’s aid activities will be 
sensitive to promoting economic 
development in an environmentally 
responsible manner,” he said. 

The Australian International Devel- 
opment Assistance Bureau (AIDAB), 
as the body administering the overseas 
aid program, would implement the 
following measures to ensure that 
environmentally responsible programs 
were carried out: 


Effectively integrate environmental 
protection and resource manage- 
ment into its programs. 

Implement procedures for assessing 
and monitoring the environmental 
impact of development activities 
which Australia assists. 

Cooperate with developing countries 
to strengthen their capacity to 
anticipate, identify, assess and 
resolve issues of environmental pro- 
tection and natural-resource 
management. 

Promote and support environmentally 
sound development activities funded 
by multilateral development 
institutions. 

Cooperate with other donors to 
achieve ecologically sustainable 
economic development within aid 
programs. 


The new aid and environment pol- 
icy would provide a basis for the 
collaborative research programs 
undertaken by the Australian Centre 
for International Agricultural 
Research. In addition, all consultants, 
contractors, non-government organis- 
ations and other bodies involved in 
implementing Australia’s aid program 
were expected to adopt sound 
environmental practices. 


Aid and the environment 


On a global level the environment 
is seriously threatened by the cumu- 
lative effects of human activity. Land 
has been degraded, marine resources 
depleted, rivers and seas polluted, for- 
ests cut down, and the atmosphere 
adversely affected. Continuing popu- 
lation growth puts further pressure on 
the earth’s resources. There has been 
and still is an urgent need for inter- 
national cooperation to achieve 
sustainable development that is 
environmentally sound. Australia, par- 
ticularly through the overseas aid pro- 
gram, will continue to play its part in 
such cooperation for the benefit of 
developing countries, particularly 
those in the South Pacific, Indian 
Ocean and other nearby regions. 


Many Australian development- 
assistance projects have been directly 
addressing environmental problems 
and providing models for sustainable 
development. These include soil- 
conservation and flood-mitigation pro- 
jects in Indonesia, soil-conservation 
and eucalyptus-reforestation projects 
in China, and a land-rehabilitation 
and reforestation project in Ethiopia. 


In order to give an increased focus 
to action on the environment under 
the aid program administered by 
AIDAB, the Australian Government 
will set up a special Environment 
Assistance Program (EAP) beginning 
in 1989-90 (see annex to this state- 
ment, Page 342). The EAP will fund 
special initiatives or additional activi- 
ties aimed at environmental problems. 
This four-year program, worth $20 
million, will fund environmentally 
appropriate activities, including pilot 
projects or experimental activities 
under the main components of the aid 
program. Approximately $4.4 million 
will be allocated to the program in 
1989-90 (see annex). 

The EAP aims to foster over the 
long term greater priority for 
environmentally sensitive projects. It 
will also serve to supplement existing 
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action such as contributions to 
regional or international bodies, the 
work of non-government bodies, and 
specific research by $1.5 million in 
the first year and maintain support 
over ensuing years. 

Australia recognises that developing 
countries face serious problems in 
attempting at the same time to meet 
environmental concerns and provide 
an accelerated path to development 
for their citizens. Through its aid pro- 
gram Australia has been providing, 
and will continue to provide, practical 
assistance to countries to give them 
the capacity to sustain their develop- 
ment over the long term through agri- 
cultural research, education, 
on-the-ground demonstration and 
training and other forms of tech- 
nology transfer. Australian assistance 
to date in this area includes a three- 
year environmental-training program 
being carried out in the Solomon 
Islands. Also, the Australian Centre 
for International Agricultural 
Research (ACIAR) has drawn on Aus- 
tralian agricultural and forestry exper- 
tise in establishing 16 projects which 
involve collaborative research between 
Australia and developing-country 
institutions. In addition, there are 
further ACIAR projects concerned 
with biological pest control and mar- 
ine ecology and management. 

Australia will participate in inter- 
national efforts directed at the 
environmental problems of the Third 
World and their underlying causes. It 
recognises that the most significant 
progress is likely to take place through 
cooperative efforts on a country-to- 
country basis or on a regional level. 
Hence increased efforts will be made 
to ensure the environmental sound- 
ness and long-term viability of activi- 
ties funded under country programs 
and on a regional basis. At the 
regional level, a pre-feasibility study 
for the establishment of tidal monitor- 
ing stations in the Pacific has been 
completed. Australia will be contribu- 
ting to funding a core project to estab- 
lish automatic monitoring stations at a 
cost of $6.25 million over the next 
five years. In addition to this, there 
will be continued funding of the 
South Pacific Regional Environment 
Program (SPREP), which is currently 
$80 000-100 000 per year, plus extra- 
budgetary support (for example, 
$100 000 to fund a South Pacific 
Conference on Nature Conservation 
and Protected Areas to be held in 
1989). 





Australia will also provide assistance 
with global efforts to address environ- 
mental concerns. This is exemplified 
by continuing Australian contributions 
to international environmental 
institutions including the World 
Meteorological Organisation (WMO), 
the United Nations Environment Pro- 
gram (UNEP) and the 
Intergovernmental Panel on Climate 
Change (IPCC), the Consultative 
Group on International Agricultural 
Research (CGIAR) network of 
centres, including increased support 
for forestry, and our funding of selec- 
ted international non-government 
organisations (NGOs) relating to 
environmental issues. Conference, 
seminar and research grants will be 
supplemented by $50 000 next year 
under the EAP. 


Australia recognises that the devel- 
oping countries themselves have the 
key responsibility for ensuring that 
their development is sustainable and 
contributes to an improved global 
environment. Australian Government 
assistance supports these efforts and 
through them contributes directly to 
the long-term welfare of its own citi- 
zens. Assistance in this area has 
included consultancy work for the 
Indonesian Pollution Control Board 
and an urban-centres pollution-control 
project in China. Consideration is 
being given to assisting Vanuatu to 
develop a national conservation strat- 
egy with an Australian EAP contri- 
bution of $50 000. 


Australian aid policies and pro- 
grams will be environmentally respon- 
sible. The central policy objective is to 
promote sustainable development as a 
basis for promoting economic activity 
in an environmentally sensitive 
manner. Previous examples of the 
promotion of sustainable development 
are a coppermine-tailings project in 
China, and support for environmental 
protection associated with coalmining, 
transportation and large agricultural 
developments in Thailand. Australia is 
considering funding a reforestation 
design study in the Solomon Islands 
and the establishment of a timber- 
control unit to control and monitor 


logging. 


As the body administering the over- 
seas aid program AIDAB will: 


(a) effectively integrate environmen- 
tal protection and resource man- 
agement into its programs; 

(b) implement procedures for 
assessing and monitoring the 


environmental impact of develop- 
ment activities which Australia 
assists; 

(c) cooperate with developing 
countries to strengthen their 
capacity to anticipate, identify, 
assess and resolve issues of 
environmental protection and 
natural-resource management; 

(d) promote and support 
environmentally sound develop- 
ment activities funded by multilat- 
eral development institutions; and 

(e) cooperate with other donors to 
achieve these objectives. 


This strategy for aid and the 
environment will also guide the work 
of ACIAR, which will receive an 
additional $800 000 under the EAP to 
promote sustainable agriculture. Con- 
sulting firms, organisations, contrac- 
tors, non-government agencies and 
other bodies involved with implement- 
ing the aid program are expected to 
ensure that their actions promote 
sustainable development and be 
environmentally sound. 

Specific action will be taken by 
AIDAB under each element of the 
strategy as follows: 


Effectively integrate environmental 
protection and resource- 
management measures into the aid 
program by: 

(a) ensuring all policies and proposed 
programs contribute to sustainable 
development; 

(b) providing early and continuous 
assessment of environmental risks 
in particular activities, opportun- 
ities and constraints using — 

(i) environmental criteria and 
screening guidelines; 
(ii) country papers to report key 
environmental issues; 
(iii) in-house training programs. 


Implement procedures for assessing 
and monitoring the environment 
impact of development activities 
which Australia assists by — 

(c) screening each activity for 
environmental soundness and 
undertaking as required 
environmental-impact assessment; 

(d) developing and maintaining an 
environmental information and 
analysis system using — 

(i) the existing bureau-wide data 
base; 

(ii) desk studies and in-country 
environmental specialist 
reviews; 

(iii) guidelines for regular review, 
monitoring and post-hoc 
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assessment environmental 
activities; 
(iv) performance indicators. 

Cooperate with developing countries 

to strengthen their capacity to 
anticipate, identify, assess and 
resolve issues of environmental pro- 
tection and natural-resource man- 
agement by: 

(e) providing technical assistance to 
strengthen national, regional and 
local natural-resource- 
management agencies and their 
approaches to environmental pro- 
tection, through — 

(1) advice on legislative and 
administrative procedures; 

(11) counterpart training within 
appropriate environmental 
ministries and departments. 

(f) supporting ecological 
sustainability including agricul- 
tural, forestry and fisheries pro- 
duction, extension, post-harvest 
technology, transport and market- 
ing. In this regard close cooper- 
ation with ACIAR’s research 
program will be maintained and 
developed. 

(g) funding environmentally focused 

and conservation-oriented activi- 

ties using — 

(1) environmental specialist 

advice; 

(11) in-country local expertise. 
providing support for training of 
recipient country personnel in 
pollution control, asset and 
natural-resource management, 
and environmental-assessment 
techniques through — 

(1) in-country training programs; 

(ii) in-Australia seminars and 
short courses. 

(1) promoting the full participation of 
women in sustainable develop- 
ment programs using — 

(1) assistance in educational 
development. 

(11) improved guidelines and pro- 
cedures within AIDAB. 

(j) providing technical assistance to 
promote energy efficiency and 
alternatives to existing sources of 
power where appropriate using 
specialist advice in house and in 
country. 

(k) providing support for family- 
planning programs. 

(1) providing support for cross- 
sectoral activities offering poverty 
alleviation in both rural and 
urban areas including — 

(1) access to health and nutrition 
services; 


(h) 
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(ii) access to education, employ- 
ment and decision-making 
opportunities. 

(m) supporting measures for the man- 
agement of pollution and waste 
control. 


Promote and support environmentally 
sound development activities funded 
by multilateral development 
institutions through: 


(n) advice and recommendations by 
Australia’s representatives on 
matters pertaining to ecologically 
sustainable economic develop- 
ment, particularly within the 
South Pacific and South-East 
Asian regions concerning data 
collection, monitoring, training 
and research. 

(o) support for environmental activi- 
ties within international organis- 
ations including: 

(i) World Bank and Asian 
Development Bank; 

(ii) United Nations Environment 
Program (UNEP), United 
Nations Development Pro- 
gram (UNDP), World Health 
Organisation (WHO) and 
World Meteorological Organ- 
isation (WMO); 

(iii) the Commonwealth; 

(iv) regionally focused inter- 
national organisations includ- 
ing South Pacific Regional 
Environment Program 
(SPREP) and Economic and 
Social Cooperation in Asia 
and the Pacific (ESCAP). 

(p) support for countries undergoing 
responsible structural adjustment: 

(i) specialist advice in country 
and in Australia. 

(ii) local expertise where avail- 
able to safeguard social and 
cultural requirements. 

(q) additional funds for international 
and Australian NGOs with 
environmental and conservation 
responsibilities, particularly the 
South Pacific and South-East 
Asian regional NGOs. 


Cooperate with other donors to 
achieve the objective of ecologically 
sustainable economic development 
within aid programs through: 

(r) active participation in the Organ- 
isation for Economic Cooperation 
and Development (OECD) pro- 
gram of research and reporting 
including — 

(i) appropriate representation at 
key debates and forums on 
environmental aid issues; 


(ii) attendance, funding and 
presentation of papers at 
regional meetings/workshops 
of OECD members. 

(s) assisting developing countries to 
adopt appropriate legal and econ- 
omic measures to conserve and 
manage natural resources of glo- 
bal value. 


Annex 


Under the Australian aid program a 
wide range of activities is currently 
being undertaken. Many projects are 
environmentally sensitive and directly 
attack particular problems. On an 
institutional level both AIDAB and 
ACIAR have been giving increased 
attention to environmental concerns. 
The central aim is to ensure that all 
activities are environmentally sound. 

AIDAB is being asked to fund an 
increasing number of environment- 
related projects both regionally and 
bilaterally. 


Institutional arrangements 


The following institutional arrange- 
ments have been undertaken: 

(a) an environmental framework for 
aid planning and implementation 
has been developed; 

(b) all projects are now screened for 
possible environmental impact 
using specially developed 
guidelines; 

(c) staff are being trained in environ- 
mental procedures; 

(d) recruitment and appointment of 
specialist staff; 

(e) interdepartmental liaison on 
environmental matters; 

(f) continuing involvement with UN 
systems including UNEP, IPCC, 
UNDP and ESCAP; 

(g) promotion of environmental con- 
cern with international financial 
institutions such as the World 
Bank and Asian Development 
Bank; and 

(h) cooperation with other donors, 
particularly through the Develop- 
ment Assistance Committee of the 
OECD. 


Current activities 


AIDAB’s environmental activities 
can be divided into three broad 
categories: 
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(a) specific activities focused on 
environmental problems, e.g., 
reforestation, watershed control, 
soil conservation, flood mitigation; 


(b) activities focused on improving 
institutional capacity in develop- 
ing countries, e.g., natural 
resource Management, environ- 
mental advisers, contribution to 
organisations such as the South 
Pacific Regional Environment 
Program; 


(c) assistance to ensure 
environmentally sound projects 
through impact assessment in rel- 
evant projects or the provision of 
technology to minimise environ- 
mental impact. 


The Environment Assistance Pro- 
gram ($20 million over four years) 
will fund additional activities or 
special initiatives. Funding in 1989-90 
will be approximately $4.4 million. 


South Pacific regional activities 
Expenditure in the South Pacific 
will be $1.7 million. $1.3 million will 
go towards funding a core project to 

establish automatic monitoring 
stations ($6.25 million over five years). 
Part of the total is also expected to 
fund an International Union for the 
Conservation of Nature and Natural 
Resources (IUCN) National Conser- 
vation Strategy in Vanuatu. 


South-East Asian activities 

In South-East Asia funding of new 
initiatives will amount to $700 000 
and may include wetlands conser- 
vation, social forestry, mines rehabili- 
tation and pollution control. 


International activities 

The allocation for international 
activities is $660 000. Organisations 
expected to be funded include 
CGIAR, the International Centre for 
Research into Agro-Forestry (ICRAF), 
and the IUCN. There will also be 
increased funding for the UNEP to 
$0.3 million. 


Community activities 

Finally, community activities have 
been allocated $1.35 million. The 
major recipient of funding is the 
ACIAR. $400 000 has been set aside 
for non-government organisations and 
the Crawford Fund for International 
Agricultural Support will receive 
funding. 


The threats 


Reprinted from United Nations 
Review of May-June. 


ecent advances in science have 

made clear that the maintenance 
of life on this planet rests on a deli- 
cate balance of forces which is now 
threatened by the growth of the 
human population and its increasing 
exploitation of natural resources. The 
complacent belief that waste products 
of human activity can be disposed of 
in the limitless sinks of the atmos- 
phere and the water systems of the 
world has been rudely shaken by the 
realisation that these ecological sys- 
tems have already been affected by 
rapid population increase and by the 
residues of the industrial technology 
which has so far been the foundation 
of economic growth. 

A major challenge during the next 
decade and beyond is to combine 
economic development with environ- 
mental protection so as to sustain 
economic and social progress that is 
environmentally sound. However, too 
often the pressures to acquire short- 
term economic benefits have ignored 
the understanding that sustainable 
economic development is [conditional 
on] the availability of natural 
resources of sound quantity and qual- 
ity. Resources which were considered 
“gifts of nature” have come to be less 
so. Nutrient-containing topsoil, fresh 
underground and surface water, 
unspoilt oceans and rivers and 
unpolluted air have become scarcer 
with abuse, over-use and toxification. 
Even global climate and the protect- 
ing layers of gases in the stratosphere 
have been adversely affected. Hence 
the conclusion that, “if present trends 
continue, the world in 2000 will be 
more crowded, more polluted, less 
stable ecologically and more vulner- 
able to disruption than the world we 
live in now”. 

The reduction of severe poverty is 
also a necessary condition for prevent- 
ing damage to the environment. 
Those who are poor and hungry will 
often destroy their immediate environ- 
ment in order to survive. 
Desertification, deforestation, soil 
erosion and salination are in part [the 
result] of inappropriate agricultural 
practices used to meet the desperate 
need for food and fuel. The poor will 
also build on land ill suited for 


human habitation such as flood plains, 
hills subject to landslides or next to 
polluting or hazardous industries. The 
lack of adequate shelter increases their 
vulnerability to natural disasters to a 
considerable extent. Policies and pro- 
jects aimed at securing development 
have, in turn, sometimes caused harm 
to the environment. The destruction 
of forests and species, the despoliation 
of rivers and the exposure of large 
numbers of people to danger from 
natural and man-made disasters have 
been unwitting consequences of some 
of these policies and projects. 

The first serious concern about 
environmental problems grew mainly 
out of the observation that non- 
renewable resources were being 
depleted at rates inconsistent with the 
longer-term viability of the world 
economy and environment. Deeper 
concern about deforestation, 
desertification, depletion of the ozone 
layer and global warming has drawn 
fresh attention to environmental prob- 
lems related to renewable resources. 
Problems of poverty in developing 
countries made more severe during 
most of this decade have sharpened 
perceptions relating poverty to 
environmental degradation. 

The negation of the assumption 
that the environment is a costless sup- 
plier of natural resources and recipi- 
ent of waste has left society without 
adequate mechanisms to either pre- 
vent or repair the damage. Individ- 
uals, corporations and governments 
pollute and destroy common property 
resources such as global climate, the 
ozone layer, oceans, rivers, forests, the 
soil and species because such destruc- 
tion seems costless to them individu- 
ally. However, for society as a whole, 
whether villages, cities, states, conti- 
nents or the planet itself, such injury 
can be fateful. Furthermore, resources 
are exploited to meet the needs of the 
present without adequate regard to 
the ability of future generations to 
meet their own needs. 

Today, communities, on the local 
or global scale, have taken only the 
first steps to create regulations, laws 
and other institutions to meet the 
threats to the environment. 

The willingness of governments to 
adopt stringent environmental- 
protection programs is in no small 
measure a reflection of public 
opinion. For example, public-opinion 
polls carried out in Japan, the United 
States and 11 European countries 
reveal a public willingness to support 
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environmental protection even at the 
expense of some economic growth. 
The respondents appeared to be more 
concerned about national and global 
environmental problems than about 
such problems in their immediate 
environment. 

An outstanding example of the fail- 
ure of societies to take account of the 
cost of individual action affecting the 
environment is the accumulation of 
carbon dioxide in the atmosphere 
trapping solar radiation near the sur- 
face of the earth and raising its 
temperature. 

Recent studies show that present 
trends could, by the year 2050, pro- 
duce a global rise in temperature of 
4.5 degrees C, which might lead to a 
rise in the sea level of 25 to 140 
centimetres. Such a rise would inun- 
date low-lying coastal cities and agri- 
cultural areas, and many countries 
could expect their economic, political 
and social structures to be severely 
disrupted. Environmentally, areas of 
agricultural, horticultural and densely 
populated urban and industrial zones 
important in low-lying areas would be 
threatened by erosion, salination and 
increased vulnerability to storm surges. 

A second source of danger lies in 
the destruction of the stratospheric 
ozone layer which protects the earth 
from harmful ultraviolet radiation 
emanating from the sun. Ultraviolet 
radiation causes damage to chemical 
composition of the genes, sunburn 
and skin cancer. It is linked to catar- 
acts and weakening of the immune 
system, retards plant growth and dam- 
ages plankton, which is an important 
link in the marine food chain. 

Another form of atmospheric pol- 
lution comes from sulphur and nitro- 
gen oxides and volatile hydrocarbons 
which precipitate as “acid rain” hun- 
dreds of kilometres away from their 
place of origin. Acid rain damages 
vegetation, particularly forests, con- 
tributes to land and water pollution, 
and corrodes buildings, metallic struc- 
tures and vehicles. This has been a 
terrific problem in Europe and acid 
rain is now falling in newly industrial- 
ising countries in Asia and Latin 
America. There will, in future, be an 
imperative need for the countries of 
the world to take a concerted 
approach to the use of their common 
resources — the biosphere and the 
oceans. 

The environmental constraints 
closing in on the world community 
have already produced significant 
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changes in the policies of govern- 
ments and a new awareness of the 
limits within which world develop- 
ment can progress. However, this 
lends an additional dimension to the 
problems of a world economy in the 


throes of adjusting to many radical 


changes. Such adjustments do not take 


place without great social friction. 


Structural change is a source of much 


human hardship: the skills called for 
in new jobs are inevitably [different] 


from those in the old ones. Environ- 
mental adjustment involves structural 
change and so it is not surprising that 
it often meets opposition because of 
the inherent frictional 

unemployment. bA 








Earthquake relief 
work completed 


Statement issued by the 
Ambassador to Italy, Mr 


Duncan Campbell, in Rome on 
June 28. 


After almost nine years, the Italian 

and Australian Committees for the 

1980 Earthquake Reconstruction in 
Southern Italy have completed the 

reconstruction project for the earth- 
quake victims in southern Italy. 

The conclusion of the committees’ 
activities was marked by a ceremony 
held in Rome on June 27, in the pres- 
ence of the Australian Ambassador to 
Italy, Mr Duncan Campbell, the Vic- 
torian Minister for Ethnic Affairs, Mr 
Andrew McCutcheon, the presidents 
of the two committees, General Pietro 
Pasqua and Mr Carlo Valmorbida, 
with the participation of committee 
members and personalities who 
devoted themselves to the 
reconstruction. 

Immediately after the news about 
the earthquake, the Italian community 
in Australia launched a voluntary con- 
tribution fund to which the Federal 
Government of Australia gave 
$500 000 and pledged to double the 
contribution offered by the Australian 
states. The sum collected, together 
with the donations from the Aus- 
tralian people plus the interest derived 
from the sum deposited, amounted to 
almost $7 million. 

These funds were committed to 
“specific lasting projects” conceived 
with the aim of contributing to 
re-creating acceptable living con- 
ditions for the victims of the disaster. 


Mr Duncan Campbell, Australian Ambassador to Italy, presents a certificate of appreciation 





ee | 


for her work from the Prime Minister, Mr Bob Hawke, to Avvocato Franca Mottola, a 
member of the Italian Committee for the 1980 Earthquake Reconstruction in Southern Italy. 


The two committees, one in Aus- 
tralia and the other in Italy, were 
founded to program and administer 
11 projects to be realised in the dam- 
aged areas, above all, housing for the 
elderly and medical centres at Teora, 
Baronissi, Benevento, Avellino, 
Campagna, Potenza, Naples, Cava de’ 
Tirreni, Solofra, Roccadaspide and 
Montoro Superiore. The reconstruc- 
tion helped, if only in part, to allevi- 
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ate the hardships of the earthquake 
victims, and has a deep social signifi- 
cance which will remain a permanent 
reminder of the solidarity and friend- 
ship that exists between Italy and 
Australia. 

During the ceremony the Aus- 
tralian Ambassador presented on 
behalf of the Australian Prime Minis- 
ter, Mr Bob Hawke, certificates of 
appreciation to committee members. 





CAMBODIAN 
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Paris conference 
on Cambodia 


Statement to the Paris 
conference on Cambodia by 
the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Senator 
Gareth Evans, on July 31. 
A ustralia greatly welcomes the 

opportunity to participate in 
this important conference. We share 
the gratitude of other delegations to 
the Government of France for the 
excellent arrangements they have 
made for our deliberations and for 
their generous hospitality. 

We meet here in an ambitious 
endeavour: to help forge a compre- 
hensive and durable settlement of the 
Cambodian problem. The issues we 
face are complex ones. We must not 
forget that for 20 years Cambodia has 
been a scene of tragedy and human 
suffering and a source of tension and 
division in the South-East Asian 
region. But nor should we become 
preoccupied — as some delegations 
have been minded to — with the mis- 
takes and tragedies of the past. 
Cambodia and its people deserve a 
new start, and we shall only justify 
our presence here if — each in our 
own way — we do our utmost to 
make that new start possible. 

We must believe that while our task 
is ambitious it is achievable. Let us 
take heart from the progress which 
has been made over the last 12 
months and build upon that achieve- 
ment. An end to the decade of stale- 
mate is in prospect, and we do now 
have a real opportunity to achieve a 
settlement, provided we do two things: 
keep our collective mind focused on 
the principles of achieving a sover- 
eign, independent, neutral, non- 
aligned, and internally peaceful 
Cambodia; and keep our collective 
mind open as to the detailed arrange- 
ments that are necessary to achieve 
that. 

Many developments have helped set 
the stage for this conference. At the 
global level the trend has been away 
from East-West confrontation toward a 
more cooperative environment con- 
ducive to the resolution of regional 
conflict. The improvement in Sino- 
Soviet relations, culminating in the 
visit of President Gorbachev to Bei- 
jing in May, has also helped establish 





a basis for a reduction of regional 
tension. 


Within the region, the JIM [Jakarta 
International Meeting] process has 
made manifest the concern to find 
regional solutions to this regional 
problem, and in this respect special 
tribute must be paid to our dis- 
tinguished co-chairman, Mr Ali Alatas 
[Foreign Minister of Indonesia], and 
also to his predecessor Dr Mochtar, 
for their indefatigable efforts in the 
search for a negotiated settlement. 


What has become apparent in all 
the long history of this matter, and in 
all the developments leading up to 
this conference, is that if a generally 
acceptable and durable solution is to 
be found to the Cambodian problem 
it must ultimately be one involving 
not just the Cambodian people them- 
selves and their leaders, not just the 
countries of the region and not just 
countries which are playing a larger 
global role, but rather a combination 
of all of these. The significance of 
this conference, and the hope of this 
conference, lies in the way it has 
brought all the players together, each 
with their own responsibilities and 
each with their own crucial role to 
play. The composition of this confer- 
ence both reflects the multi- 
dimensional nature of the problem 
and gives us the opportunity to solve 
It. 


For, however much people may try 
to separate the issues, the reality is 
that no settlement worth the name 
will be achievable unless both its 
internal and external dimensions are 
simultaneously resolved. For this con- 
ference to aim for something less than 
a comprehensive settlement, in which 
external and internal elements are 
fully integrated, would be an abdi- 
cation of responsibility and would 
only serve to prolong armed conflict 
and the suffering of the Cambodian 
people. 


The first level of responsibility in 
tackling the problem lies with the 
leaders of Cambodia themselves. If 
Cambodia is to be released from the 
shackles of conflict and avoid a future 
of continued tragic civil war, then a 
genuine process of national reconcili- 
ation must be undertaken. The first 
fruit of that reconciliation must be 
agreement on a form of interim 
administration that will — with such 
external support and assistance as is 
necessary — manage the transition to 
a fully elected Government of a 
Cambodia that is, in turn, indepen- 


dent, neutral and non-aligned. While 
it is regrettable that the Cambodian 
parties have not to date been able to 
reach such agreement, it is our hope 
that the preference that has been 
overwhelmingly expressed by the 
countries here present in favour of a 
comprehensive settlement will create 
an atmosphere helpful both to con- 
structive discussion and to effective 
compromise. 

It is clear that any sustainable rec- 
Onciliation must be one involving an 
accommodation between all four 
Cambodian groups. There is an 
understandable concern that this may 
in some way lead to the rehabilitation 
of the Khmer Rouge. Australia has 
unequivocally condemned the 
atrocities of the Pol Pot era and 
would never be party to arrangements 
which could facilitate a return to 
those barbarous days. We have called 
publicly for the exclusion of Pol Pot 
and his close associates from any 
interim administration, and would not 
endorse any settlement which facili- 
tated their return to any positions of 
authority in Cambodia. 

We do feel, however, that the 
Khmer Rouge rank and file ought to 
be given a chance to lay down their 
arms and to become productive mem- 
bers of the Cambodian community. 
That has been a widely accepted 
international practice. The magna- 
nimity and compassion displayed at 
the end of the Second World War 
towards the people of Germany and 
Japan has produced new societies of 
enormous intellectual and economic 
vigour; and we would hope that 
enlightened decisions at this confer- 
ence might produce similarly ben- 
eficial results, not only for Cambodia 
and its people, but for all of us. 

Although every Cambodian leader 
present at this conference has a 
responsibility to contribute to the 
required reconciliation, there is one 
man — His Royal Highness Prince 
Sihanouk — who is especially well 
suited to heal the divisions among his 
people, by virtue of both his inherit- 
ance and his long and intense per- 
sonal involvement in the public affairs 
of his country. Through the painful 
experiences and personal losses he 
endured during the Pol Pot era, 
Prince Sihanouk has shared in abun- 
dance the tragedies of so many of his 
countrymen. The widespread regard 
in which he is held internationally 
will encourage international support 
for a process of national reconciliation 
under his leadership. 
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The external participants at this 
conference also have responsibilities to 
contribute to peace and reconciliation 
in Cambodia. The first and most obvi- 
ous responsibility in this respect is 
that of Vietnam — to honour fully 
and completely the very welcome 
commitment it has now made to with- 
draw its troops by the end of Septem- 
ber, to not seek to interfere in or 
influence the subsequent course of 
events in Cambodia, and to not seek 
pretexts to return to that country. 


The second responsibility is that of 
those countries which have supplied 
arms in the past, or which may be 
minded to in the future, to one or 
more of the Cambodian parties. Out- 
side intervention of all kinds in the 
affairs of Cambodia must cease if 
there is to be a sustainable and effec- 
tive settlement. 


The more general role which all 
external participants at this confer- 
ence could and should play is to con- 
tribute to the setting in place of 
arrangements to underpin the agree- 
ments which the Cambodian groups 
themselves will need to make. These 
arrangements should cover inter- 
national guarantees for a neutral, 
independent and non-aligned 
Cambodia; practical arrangements for 
an international control mechanism, 
the resettlement of displaced persons; 
and international coordination of 
reconstruction assistance. Australia 
will itself certainly work constructively 
for agreement in all these areas. 


The nature and functions of any 
international control mechanism are 
closely linked to the substance of the 
political accommodations that will 
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need to be made among the 
Cambodian groups. The development 
of ideas on tasks which should be 
entrusted to the control mechanism 
and on the structure of the mechan- 
ism appropriate to carrying out those 
responsibilities, must proceed in har- 
mony with the terms of the internal 
settlement. The obvious authority to 
manage that control mechanism is the 
United Nations. The UN Secretariat 
has had extensive experience in the 
development of international machin- 
ery appropriate to the requirements of 
different countries, and it would be 
disappointing if we were unable to 
draw upon that expertise. 

Australia for its part is very willing 
to consider, if asked to do so, partici- 
pation in such an international control 
mechanism, on the basis that its struc- 
ture and functions are clearly and 
carefully defined in the context of a 
comprehensive and credible settle- 
ment to which all relevant parties are 
committed. 

Yesterday the Secretary-General of 
the United Nations proposed that, as 
an immediate measure and a necess- 
ary precondition to the establishment 
of an international control mechan- 
ism, an expert reconnaissance mission 
be sent to Cambodia to evaluate the 
situation and identify the components 
necessary for such a mechanism to 
work effectively. Without prejudging 
the question of participation in any 
control mechanism that may eventu- 
ally be established, Australia stands 
ready if requested to participate in 
such a preliminary reconnaissance 
mission. 

Other aspects of the comprehensive 
settlement on which the United 
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Nations system is also well placed to 
advise and facilitate are the resettle- 
ment of displaced persons and the 
international coordination of recon- 
struction assistance. 


Significant political and economic 
changes are taking place in the 
countries of Indo-China. There is now 
greater dialogue between the countries 
of [the Association of South-East 
Asian Nations] and their Indo-China 
neighbours. Quite apart from the 
humanitarian concerns which remain 
central to our endeavours at this con- 
ference, resolution of the Cambodia 
conflict will remove the political bar- 
rier to the development of regional 
commerce and lead to enhanced 
regional harmony, stability and pros- 
perity. For the countries of Indo- 
China it will also remove the 
remaining impediment to the flow of 
finance and development assistance 
which will enable social and economic 
progress to be achieved there as else- 
where in the region. Such a consum- 
mation will not only benefit the 
region, but will also have beneficial 
global implications. 


It is Australia’s hope that this vision 
of a future in which old ideological 
rigidities and divisions are discarded 
in favour of cooperative endeavour 
and a recognition of the human needs 
of the Cambodian people will stimu- 
late all of us in our work at this con- 
ference. The people of Cambodia 
have suffered long, and grievously, 
and it is the responsibility of all of us 
— in our different ways — to give 
them the safety, security, hope and 
confidence they have long been 
denied. ‘a 
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Australian policy 
on China 


Statement made by the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and Trade, Senator Gareth 


Evans, on July 13. 
T he recent tragic events in China 
have necessitated a fundamental 
reappraisal of Australia’s relations 
with that country. The gross abuse of 
human rights which has occurred in 
the suppression of the pro-democracy 
movement has created a widespread 
reaction of shock and revulsion, and 
led most other countries, Australia 
included, to consider how they should 
manage their future dealings with 
China. 

The Government today agreed on a 
framework for the longer-term con- 
duct of Australia’s relations with 
China in the light of the situation 
now prevailing. 

The Government has taken the 
view, in the first place, that it is 
imperative that Australia responds 
strongly to, and signals its abhorrence 
of, the human-rights violations which 
have occurred. We have strongly con- 
demned the actions of the leadership 
from the outset, and will continue to 
do so. An easy or early return to 
“business as usual” is, in the after- 
math of the Beijing massacre, simply 
not an option. 

But we have considered it equally 
important, on the other hand, that we 
avoid action which would harm the 
Chinese people, further turn the 
country in upon itself and stifle the 
pressures of reform so vital to the 
country’s future. We should try to 
keep open as many channels of access 
and communication as possible, with 
as many segments of Chinese society 
as possible, in order to encourage a 
return to the policies of reform and 
liberalisation. 

In formulating its policy response, 
Australia has also had to recognise 
that our capacity to influence events 
in China through unilateral action is 
limited. We have taken closely into 
account the reactions of like-minded 
countries and are continuing to 
explore with them areas where collec- 
tive action might prove effective in 
influencing the Chinese Government. 

Consistent with these broad prin- 
ciples and practical constraints, the 
Government has decided to: 





Continue to make vigorous human- 
rights representations, bilaterally, 
and in particular urge the Chinese 
Government to adhere to inter- 
nationally accepted standards of 
human rights and the principal 
human-rights instruments, includ- 
ing the International Covenant on 
Civil and Political Rights, and the 
International Covenant on Econ- 
omic, Social and Cultural Rights. 

Maintain an appreciably downgraded 
relationship, by suspending all min- 
isterial visits both ways at least until 
the end of 1989. 

Continue to constrain severely official 
contacts at senior levels at least 
until the end of 1989, except those 
of a narrowly economic or commer- 
cial nature. 

Suspend all political visits, involving 
party and parliamentary delegations, 
at least until the end of 1989. 

Suspend indefinitely high-level 
defence visits (including ship visits), 
and all possible defence sales. 

Suspend indefinitely all visits by pub- 
lic security and police officials, 
except visits considered 
operationally essential by Australian 
law-enforcement authorities. 

Urge State Premiers to adopt a similar 
policy approach in relation to visits. 

In relation to aid policy, postpone 
consideration until further review of 
any new technical-cooperation and 
agricultural-research activities 
which might be proposed by the 
Chinese Government. 

Suspend the Market Advisory Pro- 
gram in 1989-90. 

Not accept until further review any 
new aid proposals under the 
Concessional Finance Facility/ 
DIFF mechanism. 

Support, to the extent consistent with 
the articles of agreement of the par- 
ticular institution, the deferment of 
consideration of new loans to China 
from international financial 
institutions. 

Not support at this time further liber- 
alisation of restrictions placed by 
the Coordinating Committee on 
Multilateral Export Controls 
(COCOM) on Chinese access to 
dual-user technology. 

Consistent with the Government’s 
desire to keep open lines of communi- 
cation and maintain contacts at all 
possible levels with the Chinese com- 
munity, the Government has decided 
against any other cuts to the aid pro- 
gram or any limits on cultural, econ- 
omic and student exchanges. To do 
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otherwise would not only involve 
closing rather than opening doors, but 
would require the Chinese people to 
shoulder the burden of the conduct of 
their leaders. 

The Government will reassess its 
policy approach if any major changes 
occur, for better or worse, and in any 
event before the end of the year. 

Australia remains committed to a 
long-term cooperative relationship 
with China. It is our earnest hope that 
moderation will prevail, enabling it to 
resume the path of reform and mod- 
ernisation and providing the foun- 
dation for the continued development 
of a strong bilateral relationship based 
on respect, common regional interests 
and mutual benefit. 


Maintaining links 


Statement issued by the 
Department of Foreign Affairs 
and Trade on July 28. 


The chairman of the Australia-China 
Council, Mr E. G. Whitlam, said 
today that despite recent events in 
Beijing the need was no less import- 
ant now than before to maintain links 
between the Australian and Chinese 
people at the personal and insti- 
tutional level. 

Mr Whitlam, who was the Prime 
Minister responsible for extending 
diplomatic recognition to the People’s 
Republic of China in 1972, was com- 
menting on the first meeting of the 
Australia-China Council since the 
events of June 4. 

He said the events in Beijing and 
the repression now taking place in 
China had required the council to 
look carefully at its activities. Mem- 
bers of the council could in no way 
condone the gross abuses of human 
rights in China, but neither could 
they ignore the strategic, commercial 
and political importance of China as a 
close neighbour of Australia in the 
Asia-Pacific region. 

The Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans, 
attended part of the council meeting 
and briefed members on the 
Government’s attitude to relations 
with China. 

In a review the council has been 
conducting of its objectives and pri- 
orities, the council concluded that its 
programs were entirely consistent with 
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the Government’s framework for the 
longer-term conduct of Australia’s 
relations with China outlined by 
Senator Evans on July 13. 

Mr Whitlam noted that in recent 
years the council had succeeded in 
attracting the participation of a broad 
spectrum of the Australian com- 
munity in its programs. This had also 
been reflected in its membership com- 
position. There were signs now that 
some members of the community 
were turning away from China as a 
result of the recent events. 

The council stressed that much of 
the success of its efforts had been 
built on receptive policies within 
China. It emphasised that it would be 
working in support of a continuation 
of these policies. 

The council will continue to review 
its priorities and objectives in the light 
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of longer-term developments in Aus- 
tralia and China, as well as shorter- 
term developments, to ensure that 
they most effectively reinforce the 
principle of promoting activities sup- 
portive of the Chinese people. 


Travel to republic 


Statement issued by the 
Department of Foreign Affairs 
and Trade on July 16. 


The Department of Foreign Affairs 
and Trade advises that it has reviewed 
its advice of June 28, 1989, on travel 
to the People’s Republic of China. 


1989 
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Australians intending to visit China 
at the present time should be aware 
that martial law is still in force in Bei- 
jing and that the situation there has 
not returned to normal. There is still 
uncertainty over the precise provisions 
of martial law as they apply to 
foreigners in Beijing. If Australians do 
travel to Beijing they should be aware 
of the need to exercise caution and 
common sense. 

While the situation elsewhere in 
China is generally not subject to the 
same degree of insecurity as is cur- 
rently being experienced in Beijing, 
Australians should nevertheless exer- 
cise care. They should strictly observe 
Chinese laws and be cautious in their 
dealings with Chinese police and mili- 
tary authorities, keeping in mind the 
overall political uncertainties that 
exist in China. 
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Foreign debt and 
commodity trade 


Speech by the Minister for 
Resources, Senator Peter 
Cook, to a conference of the 
Economic Society of Australia 
(Queensland branch) and the 
Queensland Department of 
Industrial Development, at 
Brisbane, on July 20, 
delivered in Senator Cook's 
absence by Senator Gerry 


Jones. 
| intend today to examine the role 

of our commodity trade in the 
way we tackle one of Australia’s abid- 
ing current economic problems: the 
level of our foreign debt. I would like 
also to examine the policies of the 
Government in assisting the resol- 
ution of the problem — its general 
economic policies, but mainly those 
dealing specifically with primary 
industries and energy. 

It is a fact that the level of foreign 
debt has been one of the most signifi- 
cant of the economic burdens facing 
the Hawke Government. In March 
1989, gross foreign debt as a pro- 
portion of gross domestic product was 
31.6 per cent. By contrast, it was only 
6.2 per cent in 1980-81. Since 1985- 
86, it has stabilised around the 30 per 
cent mark, as a proportion of GDP. 

A large factor in this growth has 
been a noticeable shift towards bor- 
rowing at the expense of other forms 
of foreign investment such as equity. 
Between June 1981 and June 1988, 
foreign equity investment in Australia 
has risen by 129.4 per cent. In the 
same period, foreign borrowing has 
risen by 671.8 per cent. In 1980-81, 
the proportion of equity to total 
foreign investment was 60.7 per cent. 
By 1985-86, it had fallen to 29.1 per 
cent. It did rise to 36.1 per cent in 
1986-87 and, by 1987-88, it was 34.6 
per cent. On the other hand, the pro- 
portion of borrowing to total foreign 
investment — which was 32 per cent 
in 1980-81 — had risen to 66 per 
cent by 1985-86. By 1987-88, it had 
fallen slightly to 61.5 per cent. 

One of the causes of this change 
was the so-called resources boom of 
the late 1970s, when the Federal Gov- 
ernment of the day promoted heavy 
investment in resource industries. 





Unhappily for many of those taking 
part in this development, the boom 
failed to arrive. 

State Governments were among 
those who were taken in by talk of 
boom. The Queensland Government 
was a large contributor to foreign bor- 
rowing. For instance, the Queensland 
Electricity Commission had a total 
foreign debt of $507.6 million at the 
end of June 1984. By June 1986, this 
figure had just about doubled to $1.1 
billion — which goes to show what 
can be achieved when you don’t have 
public-accounts committees and other 
such nuisances looking over your 
shoulder. Arvi Parbo once said that a 
boom is no more than a loud, hollow 
noise. The loud, hollow noise is still 
reverberating around some of the big- 
ger buildings in Brisbane. 

The major factor in the growth of 
foreign debt is the current-account 
deficit. Certainly, it is the one that is 
creating the most excitement at the 
moment. The deficit in 1980-81 was 
$5.6 billion. In 1983-84 it was $7.3 
billion. In 1984-85 it was $14.8 
billion. From 1986-87 it started to 
decline slightly: $13.2 billion that year 
and $12.3 billion in 1987-88. In 
1988-89 it has increased to $17.7 
billion as imports have risen to meet 
domestic consumption associated with 
the continually high growth rates that 
have been achieved since the Govern- 
ment took office in 1983: 4.9 per cent 
in 1983-84 and 1984-85; 4.6 per cent 
in 1985-86; 2.7 per cent in 1986-87; 
3.6 per cent in 1987-88; and a 
stronger-than-expected rate of around 
4 per cent in 1988-89. 

There are special reasons for the 
deficit on the current account being 
so high. One is the impact of interest 
payments on foreign debt. In 1980-81, 
net interest payable as a proportion of 
the current-account deficit was 17.2 
per cent. By 1982-83 it had grown to 
34.7 per cent. In 1987-88 it was 66 
per cent. Similarly, the debt-service 
ratio rose from 4.2 per cent in 
1980-81 to 18 per cent in 1986-87. In 
1987-88 it was 16.7 per cent. 

The major reason for the growth in 
the current-account deficit up to 
1985-86 was that Australia experi- 
enced a serious downturn in our 
terms of trade. Being so reliant on our 
primary industries for export income, 
we were peculiarly affected by the 
slump in world commodity prices; 
particularly so in the cases of coal, 
cereal grains and sugar. 

This was a phenomenon largely 
outside the Australian Government’s 
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control. The fall in world agricultural 
prices was caused in the main by the 
trade policies of the United States, 
Europe and Japan. It is true that our 
export growth over the past two finan- 
cial years has been achieved with the 
help of better commodity prices — 
sugar, for instance. But it is also true 
that the trade policies of the majors 
have continued to affect prices for 
products such as wheat. 

I have mentioned this at some 
length for a particular reason. This 
large family of problems goes back a 
few generations. Solving them calls 
for large changes — profound 
changes across the social and physical 
range, affecting government at all 
levels and industry at all levels. I 
would like to explain those aspects of 
the changes set in train by the Gov- 
ernment which have relevance to the 
part the rural and energy industries 
are playing in reducing the level of 
deficit and foreign debt. First, let me 
outline the current situation of our 
commodity trade and its consequent 
impact on the balance of payments. 

This concerns Queensland as much 
as any other State. Queensland is one 
of our major producers of primary 
products by virtue both of its size and 
the quality of its natural endowment. 
The scope of its rural industries is 
wide. It covers extensive pastoral 
industries (both beef and sheep) and 
the intensive dairying and sugar 
industries of the well-watered coastal 
areas. Its mineral-resource industries 
include the massive coking- and 
steaming-coal developments which 
have made this country the world’s 
largest exporter of coal. They include 
the copper, silver, lead and zinc oper- 
ation at Mt Isa and the bauxite mine 
at Weipa. 

Queensland produces more than 
half Australia’s coal output, 76 per 
cent of our copper concentrate and 
more than 80 per cent of our lead/ 
zinc concentrates. This State also pro- 
duces more than 20 per cent of 
Australia’s gold bullion. 

Queensland is our major cattle- 
producing State, with about 40 per 
cent of the national herd, and a major 
supplier of boneless beef to North 
America and Japan. It is a major wool 
producer, with 15 million sheep (not 
all of them with the vote) producing 
77 million kilograms of wool. The 
bulk of Australia’s sugarcane is grown 
in Queensland. In 1987, the State pro- 
duced 94 per cent of the national out- 
put of sugar. Indeed, sugar accounted 
for 30 per cent of Queensland’s 
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exports of rural origin. Queensland 
produced 45 per cent of our special- 
ised oilseed in 1988-89, being the 
leading State in sunflower-seed pro- 
duction (96 000 tonnes). With output 
at 49 000 tonnes in 1988-89, Queens- 
land is the leading producer of peanuts. 

National exports of rural and min- 
eral commodities in 1987-88 
amounted to $33.6 billion, or 83 per 
cent of merchandise exports. Rural- 
commodity exports were worth $15.3 
billion (or 38 per cent of merchandise 
exports) and minerals contributed 
$18.4 billion (45 per cent). Export 
income from commodities in 1987-88 
was almost five times that of other 
merchandise. It will inevitably con- 
tinue to be the main source of our 
foreign income. Queensland’s contri- 
bution to this is considerable: rural 
and mineral exports worth more than 
$6.4 billion, or 19 per cent of the 
national total. What this means is that 
the rural and mineral commodities 
sector underpins our balance of pay- 
ments and that any decline in the 
prices of these commodities would 
produce a deterioration in our terms 
of trade and balance of payments. 

Movements in the terms of trade 
have direct and indirect effects on the 
balance of payments, as we know. I 
include the value of the dollar, for 
example, and the impact of this on 
the prospects for imports and exports. 
Three years ago, the decline in 
Australia’s terms of trade of 10 per 
cent added an estimated $4.3 billion 
to the current-account deficit. The 
weakening in the terms of trade 
resulted from falling prices for 
cereals, coal, metal ores and minerals. 

On the other hand, in the financial 
year just ended, increased export vol- 
umes and a significant increase in the 
terms of trade have mitigated the 
effects on the current account of the 
higher demand for imports arising 
from higher economic activity. The 
increase in the terms of trade, how- 
ever, will have acted to offset, in part, 
the beneficial effects of the increase 
in export volumes. At this point, per- 
haps I ought to describe the prospects 
for our main commodities. 


Coal 


Since 1988 the world coal market 
has tightened because of the con- 
tinued strong growth of the world 
economy, leading to increased output 
of steel and generation of electricity. 
In addition, new suppliers of steaming 
coal such as China and Colombia 


have been unable to meet increased 
demand. This has strengthened the 
upward pressure on world prices. 

The increased demand and tighter 
market resulted in 1988-89 in the first 
general increase in Australian coal 
prices since 1982-83 in US-dollar 
terms. This trend was confirmed by 
higher prices negotiated with Japan 
for 1989-90. Some of these gains were 
offset by the increase in the Aus- 
tralian dollar in late 1988 and 1989, 
but the subsequent drop in the Aus- 
tralian dollar has favoured Australian 
exporters. 

Production for this financial year is 
forecast to rise by 7 per cent to 161 
million tonnes. Exports are expected 
to increase to 105 million tonnes. 
When this is combined with higher 
values, this should result in export 
earnings to be raised to about $5.5 
billion. 


Gold 


The world price of gold entered a 
sustained decline in 1988. By May 
1989, it had fallen to around $US360 
per ounce, or close to $US100 per 
ounce below the level of one year 
earlier. It has since recovered slightly 
to about $US370-380 per ounce. 

The lower price was caused by con- 
tinued expansion of world production, 
increased sales by the USSR, lower 
inflationary expectations, higher US 
and European interest rates and a 
stronger US dollar. 

World production of gold in 1990 is 
expected to rise by nearly 4 per cent 
to about 1700 tonnes. Australian pro- 
duction is forecast to rise in 1989-90 
by 17 per cent from the previous year 
(to 210 tonnes from 180 tonnes). 
Record exports of 180 tonnes are fore- 
cast, valued at $2.9 billion. 


Alumina and aluminium 


World demand and supply of alu- 
minium are finely balanced. But the 
forecast is that a sustained high level 
of production and build-up in stocks 
will lead to prices falling by 18 per 
cent in 1989-90. Developments on the 
supply side, where utilisation of 
capacity has been high, will be the 
greatest influence on prices. 

Australian production increased by 
14 per cent last financial year, the 
result mainly of growing output from 
the Portland smelter. Production is 
expected to grow by less than 5 per 
cent this year, however. The value of 
aluminium exported from Australia in 
1988-89 rose 37 per cent because of 
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higher prices and volumes. But 
exports are expected to fall by 4 per 
cent to $2.3 billion this year. 
Alumina prices were very high in 
1988-89. The reason was tight 
supplies, with spot prices approaching 
a record $US700 a tonne. Production 
is expected to exceed demand later 
this year and spot alumina prices are 
expected to fall, though staying high 
relative to historic levels. Australian 
Output is expected to increase by 3 
per cent in 1988-89 and 4 per cent in 
1989-90. Thanks to a rise in volume 
to 8.45 million tonnes and high 
prices, export earnings are expected to 
be a record $2.68 billion in 1989-90. 


Base metals 


World prices for copper, lead and 
zinc are forecast to ease in the years 
ahead as supplies grow slightly faster 
than demand. An expected increase in 
export shipments and a possibly 
weaker Australian dollar are expected 
to raise the export value of these min- 
erals in 1989-90 by around 3 per cent 
to $1.8 billion. 


Wool 


The price of wool has fallen from 
the record levels of early 1988-89. 
Production is rising rapidly and 
demand is expected to grow more 
slowly. But, even at the lower prices 
which are anticipated, wool will con- 
tinue to provide attractive returns to 
growers. 

Australian production is forecast to 
increase in 1989-90 by 7 per cent to a 
little more than 1 million tonnes. The 
average auction price in 1989-90 is 
projected to be 915 cents per 
kilogram. In the first half of 1988-89, 
it was 1022 cents per kilogram. The 
value of wool exports is expected to 
fall by 6 per cent to $5.7 billion, 
despite an increase in volume to 
984 000 tonnes. 


Beef 


Export demand for beef is 1989-90 
is expected to be strong. Domestic 
supplies are likely to be restricted. 
Beef producers are increasing herds in 
anticipation of higher returns from 
expanding export opportunities. Pro- 
duction is expected to rise by 4 per 
cent to 1.5 million tonnes in 1989-90 
and prices to rise by 17 per cent (after 
rising 8 per cent in 1988-89). 

Importation of beef into Japan is to 
be liberalised under the arrangements 
made separately last year between 
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Japan, the US and Australia. [The 
Republic of] Korea is also to increase 
its import quotas. The result is that 
we expect to increase exports to Japan 
by 22 per cent to 180 000 tonnes in 
1989-90 and to [the Republic of] 
Korea also by 22 per cent to 48 000 
tonnes. 


Sugar 

World sugar stocks are low because 
world consumption is higher than 
production for the fourth consecutive 
year. Continued high demand has led 
to recent increases in world prices, in 
spite of record world production. 
World prices are expected to average 
15 cents per pound in 1989-90, a rise 
of 36 per cent from last year’s average 
of 11 cents per pound. 

Australian production in 1989-90 is 
forecast to be a record 3.9 million 
tonnes, 6 per cent more than in 1988- 
89. Most of this increase will be due 
to the increase in the area to be har- 
vested as farmers are encouraged by 
higher prices to increase cane areas. 


Wheat 


The forecast is that the readily 
exportable supplies of wheat world- 
wide in 1989-90 will be lower than in 
the previous year and exporters’ stocks 
will remain low. Consequently, the 
upward pressure on prices is expected 
to continue this financial year. 
Favourable planting conditions in 
Australia have resulted in the area 
planted to wheat increasing by an esti- 
mated 6 per cent to 9.5 million hec- 
tares. If seasonal conditions are 
normal, output in 1989-90 is expected 
to be 14.3 million tonnes, about the 
same as in 1988-89. Higher world 
prices are expected to increase the 
value of our exports by $350 million 
to $2.5 billion. 


Cotton 


Increased consumption, lower out- 
put and falling world stocks should 
result in higher world prices in 1989- 
90. The wet weather early in autumn 
1989 did not affect our crop signifi- 
cantly but its quality was affected by 
subsequent overcast conditions. World 
market conditions and a lower Aus- 
tralian dollar are expected to increase 
the base price from 195 cents per 
kilogram in 1988-89 to 238 cents. 
Australian production in 1989-90 is 
expected to be 293 million tonnes of 
cotton lint, an increase of 13.6 per 
cent. 


I have illustrated the point that the 
primary sector continues its almost 
traditional leading role in the effort to 
improve our export performance. At 
the same time, the economic changes 
by the Federal Government in part- 
nership with the trade-union move- 
ment have been little short of 
revolutionary. The playing field, in 
other words, is as flat as a pancake. 
The opportunity has been created for 
industry to rush out to the game, lib- 
erated and energised by deregulation 
and reform. Well, that’s the idea any- 
way. What is the reality? 

The reality is that some of the 
industry team are ready for action and 
some are in the thick of it. But the 
rest won't take off their designer 
watches and gold bracelets and come 
out of the dressing room. They still 
believe in the notion they were 
brought up with: the Government will 
provide. But the abiding problem 
which I mentioned earlier — our 
level of debt and the wherewithal to 
pay it off — demands that we cannot 
afford the cargo cult any longer. We 
cannot waste time ignoring the world 
any longer, because time (as they say) 
really is money. 

Now the Government, as I have 
just said, has achieved a degree of 
economic reform which has never 
before been approached in this 
country’s history as one nation. Our 
abiding problem of debt provides an 
example. When the Hawke Govern- 
ment inherited Treasury and industry 
policy from Messrs Howard and Pea- 
cock it found that Federal Govern- 
ment had led the borrowing charge. 
What is the situation now? Three 
years ago, the public-sector borrowing 
requirement still stood at about 5 per 
cent of GDP. It will be zero this year. 
Next year, even after accommodating 
this year’s record personal-tax cuts, 
the public sector will be a net lender 
for the first time, equivalent to the 
best part of 1 per cent of GDP. It is 
an educative experience comparing 
this with the borrowing record of the 
private sector. Net borrowing by busi- 
ness in the three years to 1988-89 is 
expected to grow from less than 3 per 
cent of GDP to more than 6.5 per 
cent. 

This shift by the public sector from 
being a net borrower to a net lender 
has been achieved in the main by cuts 
in government spending. When this 
Government took office, Federal Gov- 
ernment spending was equal to 30.4 
per cent of GDP. The Government is 


committed to a decline in spending in 
real terms in 1989-90 for the fourth 
year in a row. Its expenditure will 
then be equal to 24 per cent of GDP, 
an example of fiscal restraint unparal- 
leled in our history. The result is — 
or should be — that industry is better 
able to find the funds to invest in capi- 
tal stock; to replace the equipment 
that has been run down for a gener- 
ation; to enable industry to be more 
competitive and innovative. 

The need to be competitive and 
innovative — the need to make the 
most effective use of our resources — 
has been at the heart of the micro- 
economic reform brought about over 
the past few years. Significant steps 
have been taken to dismantle regu- 
lations and other policies which have 
added to the costs of industry, includ- 
ing the export sector, and which have 
distorted investment and resource allo- 
cation. The Government is replacing 
the narrowly defensive system of 
industry protection with measures that 
promote efficiency and enhance 
competitiveness. 

The phased reduction in the gen- 
eral level of tariffs (to be complete by 
July 1, 1992) will lower the cost of 
many goods, imported and locally pro- 
duced. By reducing the disparities 
between the levels of protection given 
to individual industries, it will 
enhance the efficiency of the whole 
economic system. These tariff cuts 
will provide net benefits of at least 
$350 million a year to both the rural 
and resource sectors. 

To improve the responsiveness of 
the rural sector to market conditions, 
the Government has modified the 
price-support system for several rural 
products. It is in the process of lower- 
ing protection to the highly assisted 
dairy industry by progressively reduc- 
ing support payments for manufac- 
tured dairy products. On July 1 this 
year, it ended the supplementary 
market-support payments funded 
through the levy on domestic sales of 
manufactured products. 

The import embargo on sugar has 
been replaced by an ad-valorem tariff 
which will phase down to 15 per cent 
by July 1, 1992. Phased tariff cuts 
have also been introduced for dried 
vine fruit, tobacco leaf, wine and cit- 
rus juices. The local-leaf-content 
scheme for tobacco will be abolished 
by October 1, 1995. The wheat-price 
underwriting scheme has been 
changed to make the industry more 
responsible for meeting the cost of 
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price uncertainty. The new marketing 
arrangements will provide a guarantee 
of 90 per cent of the borrowings of 
the Australian Wheat Board for 
advance payments. This guarantee 
will phase down to 80 per cent over 
five years. 

The operations of all the rural 
industries’ statutory marketing auth- 
orities are being made more respon- 
sive to commercial pressures and 
more efficient through strengthened 
marketing functions, more emphasis 
on corporate planning and greater 
accountability. The Government has 
removed tariffs on imported agricul- 
tural and mining equipment. This will 
mean significant reductions in costs to 
the rural and mining industries. 

Let me give you another example 
of enormous change which is taking 
place within my bailiwick. There are 
people around — some of them 
apparently seeking to make careers 
out of it — who accuse workers and 
their organisations of being barriers to 
change. But the truth is that the 
trade-union movement has been 
actively involved in the significant 
change that has been taking place in 
the economy — often with great 
anxiety and stress. 

The example I have in mind is the 
timber industry. It is a great irony 
that this industry is one of Australia’s 
oldest, yet it has been a pacesetter of 
change. Employees (members of the 
Australian Timber Workers’ Union) 
and managements have been closely 
cooperating in developing an award- 
restructuring package for some time. 
They have worked with the Australian 
Council of Trade Unions and the 
Federal Government, the Federation 
of Timber Industrial Associations, the 
National Forest Industry Training 
Council, the Trade Union Training 
Authority. 

I have often wondered how many 
of our economic commentators and 
other gurus understand what the 
broad-banding of jobs in the timber 
industry entails exactly. Or what it 
means (say) to a 50-year-old trades- 
man who has either to redefine and 
reorganise the skill he learned when 
he was an apprentice 30 years ago or 
look for another job. Award 
restructuring is an upheaval in 
workers’ lives: Let us not lose the 
point. This upheaval in the lives of 
people in the timber industry has 
been going on for some time, and in 
the textile, clothing and footwear 
industry, in car manufacture, iron and 


steelmaking, on the waterfront and 
elsewhere. 


Reform of the waterfront and ship- 
ping industries has particular rel- 
evance to the rural and mining 
industries. The Government has pro- 
posed a three-year reform program, 
based on the proposals made by the 
Shipping Reform Task Force and the 
Inter-State Commission’s findings on 
the waterfront. It has been estimated 
that these reforms will mean savings 
of $700 million a year. They involve 
lower crew sizes for Australian ship- 
ping. The Government will provide 
financial help to fund early retire- 
ment, retraining and capital-item con- 
version costs. We are negotiating with 
the ACTU, stevedoring unions and 
employers to try to get agreement on 
waterfront reforms which will include 
enterprise-based employment, redun- 
dancy packages, phasing-out of cross- 
subsidisation at smaller ports and 
assessment of uncompetitive practices 
at container depots. 


In the best of all possible worlds, 
such change should have been man- 
aged more deliberately and more 
sensitively over the past 30 years. This 
was the way it was done in Europe, 
for example, by governments with 
vision. It has to be done here now, in 
a fraction of the time, because the 
need can no longer be ignored to 
enhance skills, to improve productivity 
and to make industry internationally 
competitive. 


I have outlined the part played in 
the economy as a whole by our rural 
and resource industries and the con- 
tribution of Queensland to the per- 
formance of those industries. If 
change is being pressed on these 
industries by the need to be more 
competitive, then it must be felt in 
Queensland too in proportion to this 
contribution. 


It is a pity then that the Queens- 
land Government has not been exactly 
a cooperative force on the matter of 
micro-economic reform. It is extra- 
ordinary too how loudly the self-styled 
champion of free enterprise protests 
when we try to make enterprise free. 
The fact is that, on the issue of mak- 
ing primary industry more competi- 
tive, the Queensland Government is 
the epitome of the diehard reactionary. 


Take as an example the sugar 
industry, the most regulated and pro- 
tected industry in Australia. Reforms 
to make it less reliant on taxpayers’ 
funds and government controls were 
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opposed by the Queensland Govern- 
ment down to the wire. One such 
reform was an end to the 74-year-old 
embargo on sugar imports which was 
a severe embarrassment to Australia’s 
attempts at GATT to oppose world 
protectionist policies on rural prod- 
ucts. In other words, the Queensland 
Government and its supporters in the 
sugar industry were prepared to let 
down the wheat and other rural 
industries just so that the sugar indus- 
try could carry on pretending it was 
1915. 

Another example is the Resources 
Assessment Commission. This was set 
up so that disinterested, objective 
analyses could be made of resources 
— timber, for example. It will enable 
informed choices to be made between 
the demands of development and con- 
servation, thereby helping avoid social 
discord. It will enable predictability 
and stability in the use or otherwise of 
our resources. It is supported by the 
National Farmers’ Federation, the 
Australian Mining Industry Council, 
the Australian Petroleum Exploration 
Association, the timber and other 
industry groups and even the Federal 
Opposition (after much to-ing and fro- 
ing between the Coalition partners). 
Naturally, the Queensland Govern- 
ment opposed the idea. 

A third example of the Queensland 
Government throwing up barriers to 
industry competitiveness is the excess- 
ive rail-freight charges it levies on the 
coal industry. Analysis of rail-freight 
costs shows that it costs more to rail a 
tonne of coal 200 kilometres in 
Queensland than anywhere else in the 
world. No wonder the International 
Energy Agency has remarked on it. It 
is perhaps the reason why no new 
coalmine has been opened in Queens- 
land for the last five years. 

So there are various reasons why it 
is easier to talk about economic 
reform than to do it. It demands com- 
plete change in the outlook of indus- 
try, labor and government; complete 
change in the way we envision inno- 
vation, labor relations, the market. It 
means governments have to stop pro- 
tecting pockets of industry for political 
reasons. It means no more blood 
transfusions for industry, with tax- 
payers as donors. The objective of the 
Hawke Government throughout the 
reform process has been clear: a more 
open, deregulated, adaptable, ener- 
getic economy — an absolutely essen- 
tial step towards building a fair and 
prosperous society in the 21st century. W 
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Hopeful outlook for 
mineral commodities 


Address by Dr Brian Fisher, 
executive director of the 
Australian Bureau of 
Agricultural and Resource 
Economics (ABARE), to The 
Australian Financial Review 
Energy and Minerals Outlook 
Conference, in Sydney, on 


July 24. 
Ji his conference has focused on 
the environment that the 

resources sector in Australia will face 
in the 1990s, the attendant risks and 
opportunities and the importance of 
adjusting to confront market realities. 
These issues are particularly import- 
ant now as the overall commodity sec- 
tor is set to make an even greater 
contribution to the economy. 

Significant increases in commodity 
exports are forecast for 1989-90, with 
the resource sector playing the major 
role. Our latest forecasts indicate that 
resource-commodity exports are likely 
to increase by 15 per cent to $23.5 
billion in 1989-90, with a 13 per cent 
increase in volumes shipped being the 
major reason for this strong growth. 
The moderate increases in export 
earnings achieved in recent years 
resulted mostly from the international 
price recovery that began over two 
years ago. In 1989-90 we expect to see 
the fruits of this, and of our own 
internal adjustments, with significant 
output increases and therefore greater 
export returns. 


Key factors 


There are three key factors in the 
short-term commodity outlook for the 
resources sector — price recovery and 
expectations, supply response and 
economic growth. 

The most significant aspect is that 
the price recovery in the resources 
sector still appears very much supply- 
driven. After seven years of very poor 
international trading conditions for 
commodities, the lack of additional 
production capacity has seen prices 
rebound as inventories have been 
drawn down in the face of firm 
demand. Producers have not generally 
opted for major expansions to pro- 
duction but have striven for greater 
rationalisation and efficiency in the 
use of existing capacity to meet new 


demand. This response, at least in 
part, reflects the earlier experience of 
the poor prices that resulted from the 
previous production-expansion phase 
of the late 1970s. Recent concerns 
about economic slowdowns and high 
interest rates have no doubt also con- 
tributed to the muted supply response. 

None the less, for most resource 
materials in 1989-90 we do foresee a 
slower rate of increase in demand 
coinciding with further modest 
increases in supply. This should allow 
stocks to rebuild steadily towards more 
traditional levels, and prices to be 
correspondingly lower. This is par- 
ticularly the case for base metals, and 
some easing is expected in alu- 
minium, copper and nickel prices 
after the strong price recovery which 
has taken place over the last two 
years. Metal prices are still expected 
to remain relatively firm and average 
about 80 per cent higher than the low 
levels of 1985-86 and 1986-87. The 
picture is a little different for the bulk 
commodities, coal and iron ore. For 
these commodities, prices are still 
improving, with significant increases 
already negotiated for contracts to be 
supplied in 1989-90. 

The third factor in the short-term 
commodity outlook for the resources 
sector is that all this has coincided 
with a peculiarly long period of sus- 
tained economic growth, which has 
recently been quite strong. However, 
with many of the industrial economies 
now operating near capacity, the issue 
becomes whether or not the auth- 
orities can manage economic policy 
with the required dexterity to ease 
inflationary pressures without propel- 
ling economies into recession. We are 
assuming a slowdown in 1989 and 
1990, but not a recession. Economic 
growth in the countries of the Organ- 
isation for Economic Cooperation and 
Development is expected to slow dur- 
ing the next two years before recover- 
ing slightly. This view is based on the 
assessment that, as most of these 
countries are moving closer to full 
employment and the full utilisation of 
their productive capacity, their scope 
for further rapid expansion in output 
will be reduced. 

Significant regional differences in 
economic growth rates expected over 
the next few years will be of consider- 
able importance to Australian mineral 
and energy commodity exporters. 
South-East Asia, our near neighbour, 
is likely to remain the strongest 
growth region in the world. Globally, 





economic growth turned out to be 
around 4 per cent 1988, and we 
assume an easing to 3 per cent in 
1989 and perhaps 2.5 per cent in 
1990. For South-East Asia the corre- 
sponding figures are 7 and 6 per cent. 

A central issue from the exporter’s 
point of view is how exchange rates 
eventually interact with all the forces 
in commodity markets and determine 
export returns. 

In 1988-89 Australia’s current- 
account deficit is expected to be 
around 5 per cent of GDP. This out- 
come is clearly above the [level of 2 
per cent that is regarded as 
sustainable (in terms of foreign-debt 
stabilisation)]. The sizable net income 
deficit, which reflects our debt 
servicing, will continue to underpin 
the current-account deficit in the 
medium term. The need to reduce 
our current-account deficit is consist- 
ent with a policy mix which includes 
continued restraint of domestic 
demand and lower exchange rate. 
Against the trade-weighted index, the 
Australian dollar is assumed to aver- 
age 58.3 in 1989-90, down from 61.6 
in 1988-89 — this decline being a 
little more than required to offset 
Australia’s unfavourable inflation dif- 
ferential relative to key trading part- 
ners. However, against the US dollar, 
the Australian dollar is assumed to 
recover moderately from around 
US76c in mid-July 1989 to average 
US78c in 1989-90 as a whole, reflect- 
ing our assessment that the US dollar 
will weaken somewhat over the next 
12 months. 

The real exchange rate in 1989-90 
is assumed to be around 16 per cent 
below its level in 1984, just prior to 
the devaluation of 1985 and 1986. 
ABARE research indicates that a real 
exchange rate between 15 and 25 per 
cent below the 1984 level could be 
consistent with an eventual reduction 
in the current-account deficit to 
around 2 per cent of GDP, and hence 
stabilisation of Australia’s foreign-debt 
burden. This should ensure that the 
competitiveness of exporting and 
import-competing industries is signifi- 
cantly greater than in the first half of 
the 1980s. In addition, productive 
capacity in many of these industries is 
likely to be enhanced by the present 
surge in investment expenditure. 


Summary 


Summarising the overall outlook, 
we expect strong growth in resource- 
export volumes to underpin com- 
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modity returns in 1989-90, despite an 
easing in world economic growth. 
Increases in output of 8 per cent or 
more are forecast for black coal, natu- 
ral gas, liquefied petroleum gas, cop- 
per, gold, iron ore, mineral sands and 
zinc. 


The longer-term future of resource 
exports is also quite positive, although 
the level of market access and our 
ability to maintain a competitive dom- 
estic cost structure will be important 
to prosperity. For each of the princi- 
pal export commodities, however, 
there are some specific factors which 
will influence their prospects. These 
are detailed and continuously updated 
in the bureau’s Agriculture and 
Resources Quarterly, but I will just 
briefly highlight a few important fea- 
tures for the key commodities. 


Individual commodities 


World steel demand is continuing at 
high levels, especially in Australia’s 
major export market of North Asia. 
Iron-ore exports in 1989-90 are 
expected to increase to a new record 
of 98.5 million tonnes. Higher 
US-dollar contract prices for the cur- 
rent Japanese fiscal year and an 
expected lower Australian dollar 
should further boost earnings. 
Increases in domestic capacity this 
year will be important in meeting 
these expectations. 

Over 80 per cent of Australian iron- 
ore exports are destined for Asia in 
1989, with the Japanese share at 56 
per cent. A growing part of the bal- 
ance is accounted for by other Asian 
steel producers expanding their output 
relative to Japan. 

Australian production, domestic 
consumption, exports and closing 
stocks of coal are forecast to rise in 
1989-90. The volume of exports is 
expected to rise to 104.5 megatonnes, 
with a value of $5.5 billion reflecting 
the higher US-dollar contract prices, 
increased export shipments and a 
lower value of the Australian dollar. 
The increases in coal production in 
1988-89 from the low level of output 
recorded in the previous year reflected 
the increased demand and benefits 
from changes in work practices at 
some mines. However, exports in 
1988-89 are estimated to have 
declined slightly, as production 
increases were not sufficient to main- 
tain the level of shipments of the pre- 
vious year, which had been sustained 
by sales from stocks. 


World coal demand is expected to 
remain strong in the longer term, 
especially in the Asian region, as the 
main Asian economies continue to 
industrialise. This growth is forecast 
to occur despite the major disruptions 
caused by protection of domestic coal 
industries in many countries. ABARE 
research has shown that the volume 
of world coal trade could increase by 
up to 60 megatonnes a year if the 
German coal industry alone was 
deregulated and the subsidies on Ger- 
man coal production ($104 a tonne in 
1989) were removed. 

Crude oil and condensate pro- 
duction is projected to rise in 1989-90 
for the first time since 1985-86. The 
continuing decline in Bass Strait and 
onshore production is expected to be 
offset by increased production from 
established and new fields on the 
North-West Shelf and in the Timor 
Sea. If no new finds are made, this 
recovery in output is expected to be 
only temporary. From 1990-91, the 
rate of decline in Bass Strait pro- 
duction is expected to accelerate. 

ABARE research into the macro- 
economic, intersectoral and 
interindustry effects of this production 
decline . . . [indicates] that the pro- 
duction decline, taken by itself, would 
require restraint in domestic expendi- 
ture and a small decline in Australia’s 
real exchange rate to offset the 
expected rise in crude-oil imports. 
The domestic oil industry would also 
contract but other import-competing 
and export industries would expand. 
Importantly, substantial expected 
increases in the production of coal, 
uranium and liquefied natural gas 
over the next decade have the poten- 
tial to more than offset the macro- 
economic effects of reduced oil 
production. 

Although slightly higher in recent 
weeks, US-dollar gold prices have 
declined significantly over the last 18 
months, largely because of increasing 
world supply, firming interest rates 
and lower inflationary expectations. 
Many major producers, including Aus- 
tralia, have received some relief from 
this price fall through exchange-rate 
realignment. World and Australian 
production continues to increase in 
the face of strong fabrication demand. 
Australian gold exports are expected 
to reach 180 tonnes in 1989-90, with 
their value forecast to rise by 15 per 
cent to $2.9 billion. In the absence of 
new discoveries, production is 
expected to peak in 1990 at 220 
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tonnes and then decline to under 100 
tonnes by 2000. 

Aluminium prices are expected to 
ease in 1989-90 as demand moderates 
and stocks rebuild. However, prices 
can be expected to remain volatile 
and sensitive to short-term supply dis- 
ruptions while stocks remain relatively 
tight. Although Australian export vol- 
umes are expected to increase 4 per 
cent, the value of exports is expected 
to decline by 4 per cent in the wake 
of easing prices. 

With alumina production increasing 
worldwide, prices are expected to 
ease, although the timing of 
increments to capacity in various 
countries, including Australia, will be 
a major factor. Australian exports are 
forecast to reach record levels in both 
volume and value in 1989-90. 

On a more general theme, a signifi- 
cant increase in domestic processing 
of some major minerals, such as alu- 
minium, is a principal feature of 
ABARE’s outlook. An example is the 
planned 30-kilotonne-per-year expan- 
sion in output at the Portland alu- 
minium smelter in Victoria during 
1989-90. While there are no commit- 
ted plans in the public arena for 
expanding Australian aluminium pro- 
duction capacity apart from this devel- 
opment, several expansions totalling 
between 530 and 980 kilotonnes have 
been proposed which could be 
brought on stream in the 1990s, pro- 
vided economic conditions are favour- 
able and Australia remains 
internationally competitive in energy 
pricing. These include a new potline 
at the Boyne Island smelter in 
Queensland (200 kilotonnes), a third 
potline at the Portland smelter (150 
kilotonnes), and a new smelter in 
Western Australia (180 to 360 
kilotonnes). Expansions to smelters in 
New South Wales (120 to 270 
kilotonnes) are also a possibility. 

Similarly, considerable uncertainty 
surrounds project timing and viability 
for prospective increments to world 
primary aluminium production 
capacity over the next 10 years. While 
ABARE has increased its expectations 
of more assured capacity increments 
to world capacity to around 2.8 
megatonnes over this period, other 
analyses which include higher-risk 
projects have expectations at up to 
double this estimate. 

In conclusion I would point out 
that the resource industry in Australia 
appears to have a prosperous future 
not only in 1989-90 but also in the 


long term. The industry will, how- 
ever, need to continue to deal with a 
difficult international trading environ- 
ment and ever-present demands to 
restrain growth in costs, improve tech- 


The New Zealand High Commissioner, Mr E. A. Woodfield, left, meets the Prime Minister 


nology and undertake effective 
marketing. 

I would like to thank The Aus- 
tralian Financial Review for inviting 
ABARE to participate in this mid-year 





soon after taking up his post in Canberra. Photograph by Norm Plant, OIB. 
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review of the industry’s prospects, and 
I hope to see most of you at the 
bureau’s National Agricultural and 
Resources Outlook Conference in 
Canberra in January 1990. 





, Mr Bob Hawke, in Mr Hawke’s office on July 7, 
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Changes coming in 
agricultural trade 


Opening address by the 
Minister for Trade 
Negotiations, Mr Michael 
Duffy, at the 12th annual 
conference of the NSW 
Farmers’ Association, in 
Sydney, on July 24. 
T his conference takes place at a 
time of potentially profound 
changes in international agricultural 
trade. I want today to discuss some of 
these changes, and to inform you 
about what the Hawke Government is 
doing to influence them. 

I want also to emphasise that our 
efforts as a Government in the areas 
of agricultural and other trade are 
multi-dimensional, focused not only 
on the international trading regime, 
but also on regional opportunities and 
bilateral markets. 

Since your last conference there 
have been several positive develop- 
ments. There has been some real pro- 
gress toward a more rational world 
trading regime for agricultural prod- 
ucts in the Uruguay Round [of 
Multinational Trade] Negotiations. 
Indeed, it is my belief that it is our 
best chance since the GATT was 
founded to achieve real reform of 
agricultural trade. 

There have been a number of suc- 
cesses on the bilateral front, including 
the pathbreaking opening up of the 
Japanese beef market and important 
GATT decisions relating to the 
Korean beef market and the US sugar 
program. We will continue our efforts 
to ensure that Australian farmers reap 
the rewards. 

There is also good news from the 
international marketplace. Recent 
forecasts by the Australian Bureau of 
Agricultural and Resource Economics 
suggest that the current upswing in 
commodity prices will continue into 
1989-90, despite the expected easing 
of world economic growth. Prices for 
most agricultural commodities are 
likely to continue increasing. 
Although wool prices have slipped 
somewhat, they are forecast to remain 
high by historical standards. The Gov- 
ernment is heartened to see that rural 
incomes in this country have grown 
strongly and should continue to do so. 


These developments are positive for 
the rural sector and for Australia. 
However, in order to ensure that the 
gains are substantial and long-lasting, 
we will have to deal successfully with 
three major challenges. 

First, we will need resolutely to 
pursue the promise of the Uruguay 
Mid-Term Review agreement so as to 
achieve a substantial liberalisation of 
world agricultural trade. 

Second, we will need to continue 
our bilateral efforts targeted at specific 
commodities and markets. 

Third, we will need to continue our 
efforts to restructure the Australian 
economy and to enhance the inter- 
national competitiveness of our agri- 
cultural sector. Only in that way will 
we be well positioned to take advan- 
tage of the new opportunities that 
reform may bring. In this context, we 
will have to develop environmentally 
sustainable agricultural methods so 
that our resource base is not further 
depleted. 

Government will clearly have an 
important role in seeking to achieve 
these goals. But industry’s support and 
advice will continue to be crucial. 
Many of you will know that the presi- 
dent of the National Farmers’ Feder- 
ation, John Allwright, has 
accompanied the Australian del- 
egation during a number of negotiat- 
ing sessions of the Uruguay Round 
and his advice has been greatly 
appreciated. 

Another area where industry’s 
advice will be important concerns the 
identification of specific trade prob- 
lems. The Department of Foreign 
Affairs and Trade has recently distrib- 
uted a study listing non-tariff barriers 
to Australian exports for industry’s 
comment. My staff have copies if you 
have not received one and would like 
to comment. 

While there has been some good 
news for Australian farmers recently, 
we should not be complacent about 
the industry’s future. An Organisation 
for Economic Cooperation and Devel- 
opment report released in June shows 
that the major industrialised countries 
have done very little to liberalise agri- 
cultural policies during the last year. 
The major reason that government 
spending on assistance has declined is 
that world market prices have 
increased substantially. 

Drought conditions in North Amer- 
ica have added strength to the current 
cyclical recovery, but the need for real 
reform of agricultural trade has not 
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diminished. The structural problems 
of the agricultural trading system. 
which led to the crisis in the mid- 
1980s, remain largely untouched. The 
subsidy policies of the major industri- 
alised countries continue to send the 
wrong signals to their producers. 
Unless we can achieve fundamental 
reform, world agriculture will con- 
tinue on the familiar boom-and-bust 
cycle. 

The recovery of world agricultural 
markets gives us a breathing space. 
Governments have the opportunity to 
begin dismantling agricultural-subsidy 
policies without the political risk of 
having to reduce farmers’ incomes 
significantly. The recently improved 
market situation should be seen as an 
opportunity for policy reform, rather 
than as a justification for inaction by 
countries maintaining high levels of 
agricultural support. 

If we are unable to seize the his- 
toric opportunity offered by the 
Uruguay Round to achieve real agri- 
cultural reform, the consequences will 
almost certainly be grave. The US 
Congress has clearly signalled its 
intention to draft a highly protection- 
ist Farm Bill in 1990 if progress is not 
achieved in the Uruguay Round. The 
result would be to renew the subsidy 
wars of the 1980s with familiar and 
costly consequences for market- 
oriented producers, such as Australia. 

As you will know, the Australian 
Government has been at the forefront 
of efforts to secure the reform of agri- 


cultural trade in the Uruguay Round. 
My predecessor John Dawkins took 
the initiative to establish the Cairns 
Group of like-minded agricultural 
exporters to strengthen the voice of 
agricultural free trade and to ensure 
that agriculture was a central issue for 
the round. Since then the Cairns 
Group, under Australian chairman- 
ship, has emerged as an important 
and constructive player in the nego- 
tiations. Its key role in helping to 
-secure the recent agreement on agri- 
culture is widely acknowledged. 

Agriculture has long been regarded 
as a special case by many govern- 
ments, including those in the Euro- 
pean Community and the US. Not 
surprisingly, therefore, the nego- 
tiations have been difficult. But agri- 
cultural reform is now seen as central 
to the success of the whole Uruguay 
Round. The first attempt to negotiate 
an interim agricultural agreement, at 
the Mid-Term Review of the round in 
Montreal, ended in a stand-off 
between the US and the EC. That 
stand-off resulted in the entire 
Uruguay Round being put on hold for 
four months, and demonstrated that, 
without a meaningful outcome on 
agriculture, the whole Uruguay 
Round will be at risk. 

Fortunately, in April this year a 
second attempt to get an interim 
agreement was more successful. The 
April agreement is a historic one. It 
commits governments to the long- 
term objective of substantial, progress- 
ive reductions in agricultural support 
and protection. In the meantime, gov- 
ernments are committed to freeze cur- 
rent domestic and export support 
levels and then reduce them in 1990. 

Although the April agreement is 
important in providing a framework 
for agricultural reform, the real suc- 
cess of the round will ultimately be 
judged on the results of negotiations 
over the next 18 months. The chal- 
lenge which we face is to convert the 
April framework into an action pro- 
gram of real policy reform. Nego- 
tiations in Geneva are now focusing 
on the work program agreed in April, 
which calls for participants to table 
detailed proposals by December this 
year on how the long-term objective 
will be achieved. 

The coming months will not be 
easy. While governments have reached 
in-principle agreement on the need to 

“change their agricultural policies, they 
will face significant resistance from 
groups with a vested interest in cur- 


rent arrangements. Governments will 
need to demonstrate considerable pol- 
itical will if we are to secure funda- 
mental change. We will be pressing 
hard to maximise commitments to 
reform. 

The April agreement is potentially 
of significant benefit to Australian 
farmers. Short-term undertakings 
should provide for a more stable pol- 
itical framework for the conduct of 
world agricultural trade over the next 
two years. The freeze on new 
measures should act to constrain gov- 
ernments from increasing levels of 
farm support, even if prices fall. In 
addition, the 1990 cutback commit- 
ment offers the prospect of a modest 
reduction in overall support levels 
before the end of the round. 

Over the long term, the possibility 
of a comprehensive reform of agricul- 
tural trade may bring substantial 
improvements in market access and 
progressive reductions in the use of 
trade-distorting subsidies. At the end 
of the day, the results could be higher 
average returns to efficient producers 
such as Australia and a more stable 
international agricultural market. 

An important complementary strand 
of Australia’s multilateral-trade policy 
has been our initiative — launched by 
the Prime Minister in January — to 
encourage enhanced regional econ- 
omic consultation and cooperation in 
the Asia-Pacific area. 

For Australia the logic of greater 
regional economic cooperation is 
clear. Developments in the Asia- 
Pacific region will play a decisive role 
in shaping Australia’s economic 
future. We must enhance Australia’s 
ability to take advantage of the new 
export opportunities to which the 
region’s impressive growth is giving 
rise. Already more than 50 per cent of 
our total exports go to the western 
Pacific region and almost 70 per cent 
to the broader Pacific region (includ- 
ing the US). The largest markets for 
many of our agricultural commodities 
are in the region, including those for 
wool, wheat, sheepmeat and cotton. 

After six months of intensive diplo- 
matic effort, it is pleasing that we 
have been able to attract strong sup- 
port for the Australian initiative. The 
six [members of the Association of 
South-East Asian Nations], as well as 
New Zealand, Japan, Korea, the US 
and Canada have all agreed in prin- 
ciple to attend an initial ministerial 
meeting in Australia in November. 
The meeting will discuss issues of 
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common economic interest to the 
region, identify areas of potential 
cooperation and consider how this 
might be taken forward. It should be 
clear that what we are talking about 
here is a process to facilitate closer 
consultation and cooperation. It is not 
about setting up a restrictive trading 
bloc to counter those in other parts of 
the world. 

Regional cooperation has the poten- 
tial to generate greater economic 
growth and stability. The result may 
include increased trading and business 
opportunities for Australia and other 
regional economies. To the extent 
that it helps dismantle existing bar- 
riers to trade, prevents new barriers 
emerging and accelerates economic 
growth it should bring significant 
advantage to our agricultural exporters. 

I have stressed the importance 
which Australia attaches to multilat- 
eral cooperation as the best way to 
achieve lasting improvements for our 
agricultural trade. At the same time, 
the Government has continued work- 
ing to foster bilateral trade relation- 
ships. In this, we have had some 
success, particularly in north Asia. 

The signing of the historic beef 
agreement with Japan, in June of last 
year, will result in an increase in 
import quotas of 60 000 tonnes annu- 
ally, and full liberalisation of the mar- 
ket by April 1991. The agreement has 
already resulted in an increase in 
Australia’s beef exports to Japan and 
provides Australian producers with 
very large market opportunities for 
the future. Forecasts suggest that 
Japan will take an increasing share of 
Australia’s beef exports, rising from 
25 per cent in 1987-88 to 37 per cent 
in 1989-90. 

The Government has also taken 
action to expand opportunities for 
beef exports to [the Republic of] 
Korea. When the market was abruptly 
closed to imports in 1984, Australia 
was the largest supplier. The market 
was partially reopened just before the 
Olympics last year and we have been 
pressing in the GATT for a firm 
timetable leading to liberalisation. 
The formal processes have not yet 
been completed, but the GATT panel 
which examined our complaint made 
findings favourable to Australia. We 
hope this will lead shortly to a satis- 
factory settlement with [the Republic 
of] Korea, which will ensure continu- 
ing access to this important market. 
Total value of Australian beef exports 
to [the Republic of] Korea this year 
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could top $100 million, and this may 
only be the beginning. 

The rapid liberalisation of the Jap- 
anese and Korean markets for beef 
represent a major opportunity for the 
Australian beef industry, provided it 
can restructure quickly enough to be 
able to supply the quantity and quality 
required. If our industry cannot 
achieve this objective, other suppliers 
will. We will have to work hard if we 
are to reverse the trend of recent 
years, which has seen Australia’s over- 
all share of the Japanese beef trade 
decline in favour of the United States. 
I note that recent press reports 
suggest that NSW is taking the 
national lead in herd rebuilding, 
which should help us to take advan- 
tage of the new market opportunities. 

In regard to Japanese investment in 
the beef sector, the Government’s pol- 
icy is clear. We welcome foreign 
investment, so long as it is consistent 
with Australian interests. Investment 
in our industry gives Japan a vested 
interest in sourcing beef from Aus- 
tralia. It provides necessary capital 
and expertise for the Australian indus- 
try. Restrictions on investment would 
only encourage the loss of valuable 
capital and business links to our com- 
petitors in the US and New Zealand. 
The Government will continue to 
monitor developments in this regard 
closely. 

I believe that there are grounds for 
some optimism regarding Japan’s 
commitment to further liberalise its 
market for agricultural products. We 
have seen in the past year a start on 
beef, fresh oranges and other com- 
modities. However, much remains to 
be done, and it is a matter for con- 
cern that the pace of change may be 
affected by recent political develop- 
ments in Japan. In particular, Aus- 
tralia is continuing to press for 
liberalisation of the Japanese dairy 
market, where consumption is set to 
expand. 

Turning to the other side of the 
Pacific, much has been said and writ- 
ten about protectionist trends in the 
United States. Recent years have seen 
greater Congressional participation in 
the making of trade policy and the 
resort to tougher trade measures to 
protect US industries, to open markets 
and to encourage others towards 
greater reform of their trading sys- 
tems. Unless we succeed in the 
Uruguay Round, there is a serious risk 
that the trend in the US towards pro- 
tectionism and unilateral trade action 


will intensify. The 1990 Farm Bill — 
to which I have already referred — 
will be of particular importance. A 
tough Bill would seriously damage 
Australia’s agricultural export oppor- 
tunities, and we will certainly be 
putting our views strongly to the US. 

You will know that we have raised 
our concerns about US farm policies 
on numerous occasions in the past. 
The Prime Minister’s visit in June 
provided the opportunity to discuss 
some of the more important issues 
with President Bush, administration 
officials and members of Congress. It 
was a forthright and constructive 
dialogue. 

Mr Hawke was able to get across a 
most timely and important message in 
regard to the 1990 Farm Bill. He 
stressed that it should not detract 
from our shared objective of agricul- 
tural trade liberalisation. While 
emphasising that we remain opposed 
to all export subsidies, including the 
Export Enhancement Program, he 
made some constructive suggestions. 
The administration agreed to consider 
our proposals. 

One suggestion was that, in drafting 
the Farm Bill, Congress might 
include contingent provisions, 
especially for export subsidies, 
whereby such programs would be trig- 
gered only if the round did not suc- 
ceed in addressing the problems of 
world agricultural trade. Alternatively, 
words could be included in the legis- 
lation which would make it clear to 
the rest of the world that export sub- 
sidies would be reviewed should suf- 
ficient progress be achieved in the 
round. 

We would certainly prefer the first 
alternative. However, there are formi- 
dable political pressures in the US 
which will make it difficult to reach 
such an outcome. Nevertheless, the 
US indicated clearly, during the 
Prime Minister’s visit, that it is com- 
mitted to multilateral reform and keen 
to work closely with Australia to 
achieve our shared goal of a substan- 
tial reduction in agricultural protection. 

It is not easy to influence policy in 
a country the size of the United States 
with a large domestic market and 
strong protectionist lobby groups. 
However, we have recently made 
some headway in one of the most pro- 
tected and distorted US commodity 
markets. I am referring, of course, to 
the favourable result of the Australian 
GATT sugar case. The US has 


acknowledged that it has an obligation 
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to make changes to its current sugar- 
import regime. We will be negotiating 
with the Americans to secure reform 
that should enhance global prospects 
for sugar. 

The outcome of the GATT case is 
also significant in helping delay con- 
sideration of the Gibbons Caribbean 
Basin Initiative Bill. If enacted, that 
legislation would limit further our 
access to the US sugar market. We 
have lobbied intensively against the 
sugar provision in the Bill, pointing 
out its discriminatory and GATT- 
illegal nature. 

The extent to which the EC is 
willing to engage in constructive dia- 
logue and to embrace genuine reform 
of its agricultural sector will be one of 
the most crucial factors determining 
the outcome of the Uruguay Round. 
We were pleased that the community 
was able to play a positive role in the 
negotiations leading to the April 
agreements. It is critical now, how- 
ever, that the community move 
quickly to consider how we can best 
give substance to the framework 
agreed in April. 

We have consistently argued that 
the Common Agricultural Policy is a 
major factor in corrupting the inter- 
national agricultural market. The 
Prime Minister reiterated our general 
concerns to the EC on his recent visit 
to Europe. He also raised a number of 
bilateral issues. The access for our 
agricultural products to the EC mar- 
ket is already very limited, but con- 
tinues to be under pressure. We are 
currently pursuing a number of issues 
with member states and the EC Com- 
mission, including access for our 
sheep meat and grain legumes. We 
have some serious concerns about 
pressures to increase EC dairy quotas. 

We are also monitoring carefully 
developments in regard to the 
community’s decision to establish a 
single European market by the end of 
1992. This may have some impli- 
cations for the community’s agricul- 
tural policies. It is not clear, for 
example, how quarantine and 
phytosanitary measures will be handled. 

Negotiations between Australia and 
the Soviet Union are progressing on a 
long-term commodities agreement. 
The USSR has proven an important 
but fluctuating market for our pri- 
mary products. The negotiation of a 
bilateral commodities agreement 
would put in place a formal frame- 
work facilitating more stable trade in 
both agricultural and mineral products. 
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The negotiations on commodities 
are being pursued in parallel with 
negotiations on a bilateral fisheries- 
cooperation agreement. No agreement 
with the USSR will be entered into 
unless the Government is satisfied 
that there are clear commercial ben- 
efits for Australia. 

From its first days in office the 
Hawke Government has taken the 
view that Australia’s economic future 
depends on the development of 
outward-looking, competitive indus- 
tries, able to respond flexibly to new 
opportunities. Of course the primary 
responsibility for achieving inter- 
national competitiveness and for pur- 
suing new market opportunities lies 
with the private sector. But the Gov- 
ernment does have an important 
facilitating role, one which this Gov- 
ernment has taken seriously. 

Significant initiatives to improve 
the competitiveness of Australia’s pri- 
mary sector were announced in May 
1988, including a lower and more bal- 
anced level of protection across all 
industries. Estimates of the effects of 
the changes to industry assistance 
alone, made by the Australian Bureau 
of Agricultural and Resource Econ- 
omics, suggest that the annual savings 
for the rural sector could be as high 
as $470 million. We are now looking 
at ways to streamline business regu- 
lation and have begun the difficult 
task of reforming the waterfront and 
coastal shipping areas. 

In the rural sector, the Government 
has sought to improve the perform- 
ance of the statutory marketing auth- 
orities by giving them greater 
commercial flexibility. We have taken 
steps to ensure that the significant 
savings identified by the Royal Com- 
mission into Grain Handling, Storage 
and Transport are fully reaped. We 
have sought to enhance the efficacy of 


the Government’s contribution to 
agricultural research and development 
and to marketing programs. We are 
also working with industry to encour- 
age the further development of value- 
adding processing industries in 
Australia, where the economics look 
attractive. In addition, we will be 
seeking to help the industry gain 
maximum benefit from the changes 
which are taking place in world 
agribusiness. 

I should add at this point that 
Australia’s unilateral efforts to 
restructure our economy and reduce 
levels of protection have significantly 
enhanced our negotiating credentials 
in the Uruguay Round. As the OECD 
noted recently, the policy changes 
initiated by this Government have 
taken further the already strong 
market-orientation of Australian 
agriculture. We will be able to claim 
credit for such unilateral actions dur- 
ing the negotiations. 

In his major statement on the 
environment last Thursday, the Prime 
Minister addressed a number of issues 
which are crucial for the rural sector. 
He drew particular attention to the 
extremely serious issue of land degra- 
dation. The Commonwealth Govern- 
ment will be giving this issue high 
priority. In developing our strategy, 
the Government has drawn heavily on 
the proposal for a National Land 
Management Program, put forward 
jointly by the National Farmers’ Fed- 
eration and the Australian Conser- 
vation Foundation. 

A strong agricultural sector requires 
more than just a sharp eye for econ- 
omic reform. It also needs an under- 
standing of and sensitivity to 
environmental issues. The Australian 
rural sector has much to contribute in 
a world increasingly aware of the 
fragile nature of the rural resource 


base. One of the most important chal- 
lenges ahead will be to develop sys- 
tems and crop strains for 
environmentally sustainable 
agriculture. 

At the same time, there is increas- 
ing evidence that highly subsidised 
agriculture, for example in the EC 
and the US, has seriously depleted the 
environment in those regions. It is to 
be expected that environmental issues 
will become an increasingly important 
factor in agricultural policies. The 
indications are that environmental 
concerns will be a significant element 
in the formulation of the 1990 Farm 
Bill, as well as in future agricultural 
policy in the EC. 

Let me conclude with these com- 
ments. The agricultural sector in Aus- 
tralia has traditionally been the most 
internationally minded sector of our 
national economy. Yours is an indus- 
try based on exports and as such you 
have learnt the importance of staying 
competitive, of looking forward and 
being open to change. As inter- 
national agricultural trade enters what 
may be a crucial stage, and as markets 
become more internationalised and 
competitive, these skills will be more 
important than ever. For the foresee- 
able future the agricultural sector will 
undoubtedly continue to be a crucial 
contributor to our national export 
income. 

The Government will continue to 
play a facilitating role in the opening 
of markets and a supportive role in 
terms of pressing strongly for an open 
and fair international trading regime. 
But ultimately, the strength of our 
agricultural sector rests on the 
capacity of the industry continually to 
refine its entrepreneurial skills and to 
adjust to a potentially very different 
and more complex trading environ- 
ment in the 1990s. xz 
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Role of cooperatives 
in Australian trade 


Opening speech by the 
Minister for Primary Industries 
and Energy, Mr John Kerin, to 
the annual meeting of the 
Australian Association of 
Cooperatives Ltd (AAC), in 
Canberra, on July 31. 


A s a strong supporter of the 
cooperative movement, I am 
very pleased to be given the oppor- 
tunity to open your conference today. 

Given my portfolio responsibilities, 
my main interest as minister is in the 
agriculture, fishing and food- 
processing cooperatives. I am well 
aware, however, of the importance of 
cooperatives in other sectors of the 
economy such as finance, insurance, 
trading, entertainment, recreation and 
community services. 

This importance is illustrated by 
statistics set out in the booklet your 
association is publishing, Cooperatives 
in Australia. It is impressive that Aus- 
tralia has over 6000 cooperatives, with 
assets exceeding $35 billion, with 
more than six million members and 
with sales of products and services 
worth $16 billion each year. 

In the primary-industry sector, 
cooperatives account for significant or 
major market shares in such industries 
as fisheries, fruit and vegetables, cot- 
ton, rice, sugar, dairy and honey. In 
these and other industries, 
cooperatives have had a mixed record 
as marketers of primary products. 

Success stories include the Western 
Australian fishing cooperatives at 
Fremantle and Geraldton, which over 
the years have developed good mar- 
kets for lobsters in Japan, the USA, 
Europe, Hong Kong, Singapore and 
Taiwan. Increased sales have been 
achieved by marketing lobsters which 
meet the exacting requirements of 
their clients. By 1988 the two 
cooperatives accounted for total 
exports of some $100 million. The 
Fremantle coop was the 84th-largest 
Australian exporter and the Geraldton 
coop the 109th in that year. 

Since its establishment in 1962, the 
Namoi Cotton Cooperative has devel- 
oped to a position where its members 
produce some 530 000 bales, rep- 
resenting 40 per cent of total Aus- 


tralian cotton production. The 
cooperative has been successful in 
increasing sales in the competitive 
export market by adapting to end-user 
requirements through custom ginning, 
varietal segregation and guaranteeing 
supplies to buyers for a year ahead. 

Similarly, the Ricegrowers Cooper- 
ative of NSW has expanded 
Australia’s rice exports by developing 
a market niche for consistently high- 
quality product with over 85 per cent 
of exports branded as Sunwhite rice. 

As for our dairy coops, in response 
to the clearer price signals they get 
now that export pooling is removed, 
they too have improved their product 
range and marketing performance. It 
is my view, however, that across all 
primary industries much more could 
be done to build on the domestic 
strengths of the cooperative move- 
ment and put greater efforts into 
expanding export sales. Your associ- 
ation, your members and the Govern- 
ment all have an important role in 
bringing this about. 

It is pleasing, therefore, to see that 
over the past few years your associ- 
ation has become increasingly 
involved with trade-promotion activi- 
ties with and on behalf of its mem- 
bers. I am informed that in 
recognition of the growing importance 
of international trade to Australian 
cooperatives, the association has estab- 
lished an international department to 
coordinate its international activities. 
No doubt your international- 
operations manager, Bruce Gunn, will 
be outlining some of these activities in 
his report to you tomorrow. 

Some of the activities of which I 
am aware include the protocol agree- 
ments for trade and technical 
exchanges which have been concluded 
between the AAC and the consumer 
cooperative of the USSR 
(Centrosoyuz) and the Fijian cooperat- 
ive movement. Your association has 
also been active in fostering relation- 
ships with other cooperative move- 
ments through trade-promotion 
activities overseas and through visits 
from overseas delegations to Australia. 

The Government has been able to 
assist in these trade-related activities 
by funding through the Export Mar- 
ket Development Grants Scheme, 
under which your association has 
“approved-body” status. 

I am also informed that the associ- 
ation and the International Cooperat- 
ive Alliance (ICA) last year agreed on 
a 10-year development framework 
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under which the ICA, with AAC 
assistance, will maintain an office in 
Australia. This will allow direct con- 
sultation and liaison with this world 
body of cooperative members. 

The potential benefits to Australia 
of this arrangement are considerable, 
given the development by the ICA of 
a system of preferred trade among 
world cooperative sectors. 

Your association is also to be com- 
mended for its initiative in arranging 
for the regional ministerial conference 
of the ICA and the related trade exhi- 
bition to be held in Sydney next Feb- 
ruary. I am sure that the conference 
will be of considerable value in forg- 
ing closer links between cooperatives 
in Australia and others in the region, 
encouraging a greater involvement in 
export markets. 

In recognition of the importance of 
the conference the Government has 
indicated that it is prepared to con- 
tribute $100 000 towards its cost. Sup- 
port is also being provided for the 
trade exhibition through a grant by 
the Australian International Develop- 
ment Aid Bureau of $50 000. These 
contributions represent a significant 
Government commitment in the cur- 
rent tight fiscal environment. 

The Government is also providing 
assistance to the export efforts of 
cooperatives through the Innovative 
Agricultural Marketing Program 
([AMP) and the Marketing Skills 
Program. 

Under the IAMP, $25 million is 
being provided over five years to assist 
people with innovative ideas in the 





production, processing, manufacturing 
and marketing of rural products. 


The Clarence River Fishermen’s 
Coop has received $25 000 to help 
develop a market in Japan for 
butterfly-style filleted school 
whiting. 

The Sunshine Coast Fruit Marketing 
Cooperative is receiving a grant of 
$94 000 to help develop an export 
program for high-quality avocados 
and low-chill stone fruit. A further 
$70 000 is being made available to 
underwrite trial shipments of the 
products using innovative storage 
and transport methods. 


A successful outcome to the Sun- 
shine Coast project will provide a 
model for other cooperatives and the 
horticultural industry generally in 
coordinating production and market- 
ing to ensure a regular supply of 
high-quality product which meets the 
requirements of importers. 

$5 million from the IAMP is 
funding the Marketing Skills Program, 
which commenced last financial year 
and will run for three years. 

Although it is not directed exclus- 
ively at cooperatives, the MSP pro- 
vides exciting opportunities for 
cooperative members to upgrade their 
marketing and associated business and 
financial skills through training 
courses, including visits to prospective 
markets. 

A significant part of the initial 
activity of the MSP has related 
directly to cooperatives. 

A centre of excellence in agricul- 
tural cooperatives has been established 
at the Gold Coast College of 
Advanced Education under Ian 
Langdon, Dean of the Business 
School. The centre will provide a 
range of services to cooperatives, 
including: 

Research into cooperative issues such 
as taxation and finance. 

Export advice on investment in new 
products and facilities. 

Training along lines of that provided 
to directors of dairy cooperatives in 

Victoria last April. 


A centre of excellence in marketing 
has also been established at the Aus- 
tralian International Business Centre, 
University of Queensland, under Pro- 
fessor Ken Tucker. Initial work is 
being undertaken with avocado 
growers, including cooperatives, from 
Mildura to Bundaberg in developing a 
strategy for increased sales to Europe. 
Current projections are for a rise of 


$4 million in export returns over the 
next 12 months. 

The MSP is also financing export- 
development courses at six other 
centres around Australia for the horti- 
culture, food-processing, viticulture, 
timber and fishing industries. Further 
details of the program are available 
from my department and I would 
encourage rural cooperative leaders to 
use the program to their advantage. 

In October last year, your associ- 
ation, with assistance from my depart- 
ment, organised a seminar in 
Canberra on cooperative development. 
Recommendations from the seminar 
ranged over the structure of 
cooperatives, taxation, marketing 
strategies, increasing the capital base 
and especially the need for uniform 
legislation across Australia. 

I have been strongly supportive of 
the need for more uniform legislation 
between the States, to remove the dis- 
advantage which cooperatives are 
under compared with the proprietary 
sector, which operates under the uni- 
form company code. 

In order to progress this issue my 
department successfully proposed to 
the February meeting of the Standing 
Committee on Agriculture that a 
working party be established to exam- 
ine priority areas for achieving uni- 
formity in cooperatives legislation and 
to develop a strategy for achieving 
that uniformity. 

The working party reported last 
week. The report identifies 10 areas 
where consistent legislation should be 
considered, including voting rights, 
mergers and shares. It sets out a strat- 
egy for legislative action to progress in 
a coordinated manner through the 
State Attorneys-General. 

As noted in the report, changes in 
cooperatives legislation currently 
being considered in the four States of 
New South Wales, Victoria, Queens- 
land and South Australia provide the 
opportunity for moving towards 
greater consistency in the year ahead. 
I urge that you do what you can to 
maintain pressure on those responsible 
in the States for progress to be achieved. 

The report also emphasises that 
most business structures in agriculture 
operate on a national basis at some 
stage, and many operate inter- 
nationally. It suggests that, until the 
complexities of the legal and financial 
environment of the cooperative struc- 
ture are removed, legal and financial 
advisers will either continue to pro- 
vide relatively weak and incomplete 
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advice on the formation of 
cooperatives or will advise against the 
use of a cooperative. 

The report confirms the need for 
these barriers to be removed before 
the Australian cooperative movement 
can achieve the high status and credi- 
bility of the agricultural cooperative 
sector in such countries as Japan, the 
US, the European Community and 
the USSR. 

On the matter of the tax treatment 
of retained earnings, I am aware that 
your association has recently provided 
the Treasurer with a well-documented 
submission arguing for a change in 
the Tax Act to allow a taxation 
deduction for earnings retained for 
the development of the cooperative. 
The submission is presently under 
consideration by the Treasurer. 

I have so far concentrated on Gov- 
ernment policies which relate specifi- 
cally to the cooperative movement. 
There are a range of other issues 
which have an impact on the environ- 
ment in which you operate. 

Over the last year the outstanding 
feature of Australia’s economic per- 
formance has been the extent to 
which demand has outstripped pro- 
duction and the impact this has had 
on our balance of payments. 

In the year to March 1989, national 
expenditure increased more than 
twice as much as production. This 
gap was filled by imports which 
increased by around 30 per cent dur- 
ing 1988-89 to cause the deficit in the 
balance of payments for the year of 
$17.7 billion. 

The fastest-growing component of 
imports over the past year has been 
capital goods, which have grown by 
52 per cent, although consumption 
and other goods have also risen rapidly. 

The strong growth in capital-goods 
imports is associated directly with the 
recent strength of business invest- 
ment. Business investment grew by 14 
per cent in real terms in 1987-88 and 
by close to 20 per cent in 1988-89. 

This investment is of critical 
importance to Australia’s future. It 
means that industry is putting in place 
the capacity to ensure growth and 
development in the years ahead. 

But the current rate of growth in 
investment, including plant and 
equipment, has put unsustainable 
short-term pressure on imports and 
increased our external debt. 

As a result we must, as a nation, 
spend less of our national income and 
instead build the national savings 
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necessary to reduce our debt and fund 
sustainable strong investment. Imports 
and our current-account deficit have 
to be reduced. 

To achieve this, the Government 
has progressively tightened all arms of 
economic policy. I don’t have to tell 
you that prime lending rates of the 
banks have risen to around 20 per 
cent compared with just over 13 per 
cent at the beginning of 1988. These 
rates are a reflection of the need to 
finance our growing external debt and 
at the same time reduce domestic 
demand. 

But monetary policy has not been 
doing the job on its own. We are 
recording record budget surpluses and 
unprecedented wage restraint at a 
time of strong economic growth. 

There are signs that spending in 
some sectors is slowing as a result. 
The objective must be to bring 


demand back to that which can be 
sustained by the growth in output, 
bringing with it a slowing in imports 
and an improving current account. 
We have to stop living beyond our 
means. 

Because imports lag demand and it 
will take time to reduce our debt, the 
balance-of-payments problem could be 
with us for some time. It didn’t hap- 
pen overnight and it won’t go away 
overnight. 

The Government is aware that cur- 
rent policy is imposing hardship on 
consumers and producers alike. It is 
for this reason that the tax cuts and 
increased family assistance are firmly 
targeted on the low- to middle-income 
groups. 

The critical factor for policy will be 
to adjust policy on a timely manner so 
that demand is not restrained unduly. 
Hence, the Government must be firm 
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in its commitment to its policy 
approach. That will result in both 
lower interest rates and sustainable 
economic growth. 

In closing, I would like to repeat 
that I see cooperatives continuing to 
have an important role in the market- 
ing of rural products and the supply 
of inputs and services to members. 

I am also enthusiastic about the 
potential for rural cooperatives to 
become more involved in export 
activities. Your association has an 
important role in encouraging its 
members to become more export- 
oriented and the International Minis- 
terial Conference and Trade Fair next 
February will provide an important 
focus for this to be achieved. 

I note that you have a full and 
interesting agenda over the next two 
days and I wish you every success in 
your conference. a 


Gaining and keeping 
a competitive edge 


Address by the chairman of 
Austrade, Mr W. D. Ferris, at 
The Australian Financial 
Review conference on 
“Industry Policy and the 
Hawke Government”, in 


Sydney, on July 14. 
T he nation seems to be suffering 

from a bad attack of economic 
pessimism and an inferiority complex. 
It is not unlike the mood which pre- 
vailed in 1986, when the Treasurer 
warned of Australia becoming a 
banana republic. 

Now, as then, it is common to hear 
people say that our level of overseas 
debt is a disaster, that the current- 
account deficit will condemn us to a 
continuing decline in our standard of 
living, and that one of the main 
causes of all this is that we just cannot 
compete, especially in manufacturing 
and services, in world markets. 

This last attitude has been given 
particular attention recently in the 
pages of The Australian Financial 
Review, with reports of some import- 
ant studies dealing with Australia’s 
export potential. There was ample 
material to reinforce a pessimistic out- 
look. In the Jetro survey, Japanese 
management attitudes to Australia’s 
manufacturing sector highlighted a 
range of management problems. In a 
report by the Swiss Business School, 
IMEDE, and its compatriot, the 
World Economic Forum, Australia’s 
competitiveness was assessed and our 
industrial portfolio was rated poorly. 

While these reports are current, the 
problem of our trade predicament is 
of long standing. 

Our predicament is that we cur- 
rently have the commodity-based 
export profile of a third-world country 
but the manufacturing-based import 
appetite of an advanced economy. 

But are the pessimists justified in 
saying that our manufacturing and 
services industries are incompetent to 
give us the rapid boost in exports 
required to lift us out of our balance- 
of-payments treadmill? After all, aren’t 
we already competing successfully 
with some products in some markets? 

Clearly yes, but while some individ- 
uals and firms are, Australia in the 


aggregate is not. In other words — 
there are not enough successes. 


Yet there is much we can be proud 
of when looking at individual initiat- 
ives and successes abroad. It would be 
wrong in my view to dismiss these as 
exceptions or isolated cases and to fall 
into a kind of national inferiority 
complex about our manufacturing tal- 
ents and prospects. 


Formidable though the competition 
undoubtedly is, there is ample evi- 
dence that Australia can compete with 
the best of them on an individual-firm 
basis — and beat them. 

Any country that can supply one- 
quarter of the world’s heart pace- 
makers, one-third of the deck winches 
for the world’s yacht-racing fleets, 
almost half the condoms, most of the 
concrete tiles in North America, the 
largest share of spectacle frames pur- 
chased in Russia, the transmission sys- 
tems used by London’s taxis, the laser 
optical-ranging systems used in Saudi 
Arabia, most of Japan’s requirements 
for high-pressure aluminium gas cyl- 
inders, virtually all of Indonesia’s truss 
bridges, the greenkeeping equipment 
used at Wimbledon and St Andrews 
golf course, virtually the world market 
for ear implants in the profoundly 
deaf, the best record for safety and 
service in world aviation history, and 
half the North American demand for 
plastic lenses — to name but a few — 
should surely not suffer an inferiority 
complex! 

What lessons for gaining and keep- 
ing a competitive edge can we learn 
from these successes? 

Common to all these success stories 
has been a sustained emphasis on 
product and process differentiation in 
quality, design and function. All of 
these successful value-added products 
and services gained their international 
competitive edge from that emphasis, 
not from a preoccupation with prod- 
uct cost alone. In the main, they all 
represent niche-market successes. This 
emphasis on differentiation and niche 
marketing is what distinguishes these 
companies from the rest of the pack. 
Surely their success points the way 
ahead. 


In terms of lessons, | can also draw 
upon some analysis done by Austrade 
from a survey of the finalists and win- 
ners of the 1988 Export Awards. 


One of the key findings from that 
analysis was that the finalists (the top 
30 of a record 249 applicants) were 
more likely to have a market presence 
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Mr W. D. Ferris, chairman of Austrade: no 


reason for inferiority complex. 


in the tougher markets of Japan, 
Western Europe and North America. 

Establishing a beachhead in these 
markets, typically Japan, West Ger- 
many or the US, provides credibility 
for export to all these countries and 
much further afield. Taking just two 
or three examples: 

According to the winner of the 
New Export category, turf- 
maintenance-equipment manufacturer 
Greencare Industries Pty Ltd, its high 
profile in the US gave the company 
credibility with the Japanese and 
Europeans and has enabled it to make 
inroads in these countries. Through 
its efforts in targeting key markets to 
gain credibility, Greencare can now 
boast that most of the top 100 golf 
courses in America and the 
Wimbledon tennis courts in London 
use its machinery. 

Similarly, Medium Manufacturer 
winner Cochlear, which produces the 
bionic ear, is using the model of 
achieving Government approval in the 
US in its application to Japanese auth- 
orities. In 1987-88, exports comprised 
over 90 per cent of total sales, with 
markets in more than 20 countries. 

Heart-pacemaker manufacturer 
Telectronics/Cordis attributes its 
international success to several main 
factors, including genuine product 
innovation and strong commitment to 
research and development. The estab- 
lishment of an offshore manufacturing 
presence in key markets such as the 
US, France and Brazil, and product 
development with definite inter- 
national focus, are also contributing 
factors. 
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Despite the number and range of 
successes, I have to admit there are 
not enough of them. Further 
restructuring of the economy and 
business environment is needed to 
secure greater export orientation in 
Australia. The Government has 
undertaken a concerted program of 
micro-economic measures to tackle 
the impediments to growth in exports. 


A climate has been created for 
industrial change. OK, it hasn’t gone 
fast enough, as Minister Button has 
acknowledged, but full marks to him 
for recognising the problems and 
starting the process of reform. More 
strength to his arm! 


In addition to a favourable micro- 
climate, however, we need a favour- 
able macro-one. Here I part company 
with those who believe that holding 
fast to the present policy mix is the 
correct course if we are to see a sus- 
tained and lasting boost to export 
income. I don’t believe the present 
policy mix is sufficient to achieve this. 
In fact, with respect to exports, I 
think it actually works against the 
nation’s main objective. 


A unique phenomenon now pre- 
vails. As a consequence, what should 
be on a national economic discussion 
agenda now falls between two political 
stools. Both Government and Oppo- 
sition are either too reluctant or too 
fearful to lead the consumption tax 
back on to the agenda. 

Despite this paralysis of political 
discussion, I think it fair to say that 
the introduction of a consumption tax 
is not a question of if, but when. 
From the point of view of the export 
sector and the nation, the sooner the 
better. 


In my view a consumption tax is 
the most important single new 
ingredient to a policy mix which will 
work for export growth — not against 
it. The present mix is over-dependent 
on internationally uncompetitive 
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interest rates and a propped-up cur- 
rency. This is not the answer. The 

challenge is how do we slow down 

domestic demand without shooting 

the export sector in the foot? 


We need a blend of monetary and 
fiscal measures, expenditure cuts and 
consumption taxes which permits 
interest rates and the currency to 
track downwards while keeping the lid 
on domestic demand. 


Such a blend can optimise the 
international competitiveness for our 
export sector, which is what we must 
strive to do if we are to realise our 
export growth potential over the next 
20 years. In a sense, what we need is 
a deregulation of the export sector, to 
release it from the inhibitions of a 
policy involving the currency and 
high interest rates. 


Until there has been a fresh public 
debate in the context of the current 
economic climate, I do not accept that 
consumption-based taxes are politi- 
cally impossible. After all, high inter- 
est rates are really just consumption 
taxes on mortgages. The current 
uprising against rising interest rates 
would suggest that homeowners would 
trade off lower mortgage rates for 
other forms of consumption taxes. 
While a good idea when the 
Treasurer argued the case in 1985, it 
is a more urgent idea today. 


I have asked how we might be 
more successful in world markets. My 
approach has been: firstly, we should 
heed the lesson of the successful, and 
see them as winning role models for 
future success. Secondly, we must for- 
mulate a macro-economic policy mix 
which will not penalise the export 
sector. 


There is a third component to my 
reply. The problem in its human 
sense is one of attitude, one in which 
we need to develop an orientation, 
ultimately a culture, which nurtures 
and recognises the exporters. 
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In this human-resource area it is 
interesting to find heart from the 
same IMEDE report I referred to at 
the outset, the one in which we are 
seen to have an uncompetitive indus- 
trial portfolio. (I am indebted to the 
Financial Review for their report on 
this recent study.) 

According to Professor Paul Strebel, 
of IMEDE, human resources are the 
most important factor in international 
competitiveness. He argues that in an 
open-market economy “the changing 
quality of a country’s human 
resources is the long-run root cause of 
changes in its international 
competitiveness. What matters is not 
so much a country’s starting point, 
but its ability to continually improve.” 

The IMEDE study found that in 
terms of “inputs into the transform- 
ation process” — one of five factors 
on which competitiveness depends — 
Australia is in a leading position. 
Abundant natural resources are com- 
bined with a dynamic banking and 
financial sector. Moreover, the relative 
youth, health and educational attain- 
ment of the population puts Australia 
in the top half-dozen in human 
resources. 

Last month I attended the 
Thatcher/Hawke Trade and Invest- 
ment Conference in London. I was 
struck by the majority of the British 
business delegates who nominated 
Australia’s high-quality and low-cost 
pool of scientists and researchers as a 
distinct comparative advantage relative 
to Europe. They saw this advantage to 
be immediately attractive to British 
investors in the services, telecom- 
munications and other high- 
technology industries. 

So, if we learn from our many suc- 
cesses, get the macro policy mix right, 
and inculcate an export culture in the 
community fostering the abundant tal- 
ents that we undoubtedly have, then I 
hope you will join me in lining up 
against this year’s crop of pessimists. il 
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Working to make 
exports compete 


Speech by the Minister for 
Trade Negotiations, Mr 
Michael Duffy, at the launch 
of the 1989 Australian Export 
Awards, at Berth 8, Darling 
Harbour, Sydney, on July 6. 
G ood morning and welcome to 

Berth 8 for the launch of the 
1989 Australian Export Awards. It is 
fitting that these important awards 
should be launched from a container 
terminal. 

Some 85 per cent of Australia’s out- 
bound general cargo is carried in con- 
tainers. In 1987 this amounted to 
more than 350 000 containers. 

Along with faster ships and 
improved temperature-control 
methods, containers have broken 
down the disadvantages of distance 
which previously plagued our exports. 

The economies of containerisation 
have helped us to compete on a more 
equal footing with exporters who are 
closer to the major world markets. 
They have helped to keep our freight 
costs down over the last 20 years. 
Keeping costs down and being inter- 
nationally competitive is the name of 
the export game. 

But I do not pretend that any 
degree of international 
competitiveness, will, in itself, guaran- 
tee export success. 

In my portfolio I spend most of my 
time working to secure fairer and 
more open access to overseas markets 
for our products. For it is clear you 
must be able to get access into an 
overseas market before your level of 
competitiveness is relevant. 

I don’t think I have to convince 
anyone here that our export growth 
must accelerate. We all know our 
balance-of-payments situation. The 
average growth of exports in real 
terms over the last five years has been 
a reasonable 8.5 per cent but it must 
increase significantly. 

There are some pockets of success 
in new areas of export, niche markets 
where we have done well. But the 
overall export picture in recent times 
has not been as strong as we would 
have liked. 

This largely reflects stock con- 
straints and temporary production dif- 
ficulties, although the rise in the 





Australian dollar during 1988 also 
made manufactured exports somewhat 
less competitive. 

Another significant constraint on 
the availability of manufactured goods 
for export last year was the strength 
of domestic demand. This has 
diverted orders back into the local 
market. 

I would like to briefly consider the 
recent export performance of the dif- 
ferent sectors. 

In 1988 rural exports suffered a 
contraction in volume but achieved an 
increase in value due to the buoyancy 
of agricultural commodity prices, 
especially wool. 

The minerals and fuels sector as a 
whole exhibited minimal gains in 
1988. While there was strong growth 
in earnings from minerals, this was 
offset by reduced earnings from fuels 
such as coal. 

There was a sizable rise in exports 
of services, led by a 33 per cent 
increase in receipts from tourism. 

Manufactured exports achieved a 17 
per cent growth in 1988. However, 
this was down on the figure for 1987. 

Exports of simply transformed 
manufactures grew significantly in 
1988. This was due largely to good 
prices for aluminium and copper 
rather than increases in volume. 

A disappointing 9 per cent growth 
in exports of elaborately transformed 
manufactures was less than half the 
previous year’s figure. But telecom- 
munications equipment and parts was 
one area that did particularly well, 
recording an impressive 63 per cent 
growth. 

Telecom was a major contributor to 
this success. Major markets for 
Telecom now include Thailand, Saudi 
Arabia, New Zealand, Indonesia, 
India, the Pacific island region and 
Africa. In Saudi Arabia alone, 
Telecom successfully negotiated a 
deal with Saudi Telecom worth $85.6 
million. 

But not all companies doing busi- 
ness overseas are, or need to be, as big 
as Telecom. The Government is com- 
mitted to encouraging new organis- 
ations into export markets showing 
high growth prospects. 

For example, it is anticipated that 
under Austrade’s International Busi- 
ness Development Scheme the 
majority of participants will be either 
promoting new products overseas or 
entering new markets. 

As more and more companies suc- 
cessfully enter the international busi- 
ness scene they not only benefit 
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themselves, but by [their] broadening 
Australia’s export base the country as 
a whole also benefits. 

Export growth will of course 
depend on many factors. 

One of the most important of these 
is the development of an international 
business culture among Australian 
companies. Such a culture sees busi- 
ness looking outwards, examining the 
world economic changes taking place 
and exploring them for opportunities. 
The National Export Awards are part 
of the process for developing this 
culture. 

Australian business is looking 
increasingly towards the developments 
taking place in the Pacific rim and 
exploring the export opportunities 
that they offer. Austrade has identified 
eight major strategies for Australian 
business to capture these growth 
opportunities. They include: 


Raw materials and energy sources that 
have been the backbone of our 
export trade. We must obviously 
continue to expand our current 
markets and develop new ones. 
Japan, Korea and Taiwan will be 
the key markets. But we must also 
look to do more to process these 
materials in Australia or under Aus- 
tralian control. 

A greater application of Australian 
technology in our industry and 
international joint ventures will be 
key tools. 

Australian companies need to exploit 
other opportunities for high-value- 
added products. 

We are already competitive in a sur- 
prising range of niche markets in 
Europe and North America — 
medical and scientific equipment, 
avionics and biotechnology. 

Australia is also in a position to do 
very well in leisure goods in the 
region if we market ourselves skil- 
fully and aggressively. 

Regional governments, the Asia 
Development Bank and the World 
Bank are investing billions of dol- 
lars in infrastructure development 
in our region. 


This is bringing major consulting 
and capital goods opportunities for 
Australian companies. 

All of this indicates that the oppor- 
tunities exist for Australia to broaden 
its export base and get into the high- 
growth areas of processed products, 
high technology and services. 

An analysis of past export awards 
has provided useful insights into how 
firms succeed overseas. 
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Finalists are often bigger, older and 
more experienced export companies 
with a strong overseas presence. 

But, with sound product develop- 
ment and marketing, small and newer 
Australian companies have also estab- 
lished a vital role in export. 

No-one says export is an easy busi- 
ness. It usually requires a long and 
persistent effort. Returns are often not 
quick. Close contact with customers 
and their changing needs, appropriate 
local distribution and service net- 
works, specialised packaging and 
labelling are often possible elements 
necessary to succeed in export. 

The analysis of the 1988 Export 


Awards finalists found that not only 
did high-tech companies make up 
almost one-quarter of the finalists, but 
they were clearly the most outstand- 
ing success story of the awards. 

The Australian Export Awards rec- 
ognise excellence in export. For the 
past 26 years the awards have recog- 
nised outstanding export achievement 
by Australian companies — achieve- 
ment that is central to Australia’s 
wellbeing. 

Once again, by participating in the 
National Export Awards, companies 
have the opportunity to be part of this 
achievement and contribute to 
Australia’s export future. 
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By recognising winners, the awards 
also identify role models which com- 
panies considering export can study 
and learn from. 

This year’s NSW Export Award 
winner — Wyndham Estate — is such 
a role model. Wyndham Estate first 
became involved in exporting 10 years 
ago and now exports about 22 per 
cent of its total production. 

I would now like to formally launch 
the 1989 awards by observing the 
sealing of this container of wine pro- 
duced by this year’s New South Wales 
Export Award winner — Wyndham 
Estate — which is being sent to 
Japan. I 


Australian business 
prospects 


Address by the Minister for 
Trade Negotiations, Mr 
Michael Duffy, to the 
Committee for Economic 
Development of Australia, in 


Brisbane, on July 12. 
T he topic of this CEDA meeting 

today is the expansion of Aus- 
tralian business and the prospects for 
Queensland. 

The expansion of Australian busi- 
ness goes hand in hand with the 
underlying strength of the domestic 
economy and the outlook for export 
opportunities. I will focus on the 
economic problems we currently face 
in terms of turning around Australia’s 
current-account deficit and stabilising 
the level of our foreign debt, and the 
various means by which we are tack- 
ling these problems. I will be looking, 
in particular, at the efforts we have 
been making to enhance Australia’s 
export performance. 

The very first thing to point out is 
that the current-account and external- 
debt problems should not be over- 
stated. There has been considerable 
debate and discussion in the press — 
some of it thoroughly misleading — 
so my first task is to set the story 
straight. 

After two years of decline, both in 
absolute terms and as a proportion of 
gross domestic product, Australia’s 
current-account deficit rose sharply in 
1988-89. In the first 11 months of the 
financial year, the deficit approached 
$16 billion, compared with $11.3 
billion for the same period of the pre- 
vious year. 

The rise in the deficit largely 
reflects a deterioration in the mer- 
chandise trade balance from near bal- 
ance in 1987-88 to a deficit likely to 
exceed $4 billion in 1988-89. This 
deficit has arisen partly because of a 
weak volume performance by exports. 
This largely reflects stock constraints 
and temporary production difficulties, 
although the rise in the Australian 
dollar during 1988 also made manu- 
factured exports somewhat less com- 
petitive. Another significant constraint 
on the availability of manufactured 
goods for export last year — and the 
main cause of the blowout in the 







current-account deficit — was the 
very strength of domestic demand. 

In the year to the March quarter 
this year, total domestic expenditure 
rose by over 11 per cent in real terms. 
Even though domestic production 
grew by a very healthy 5.4 per cent 
over that same period, it could not 
match the rapid growth in demand. 

Of course, an excess of domestic 
demand over domestic production can 
be met by imports, and this is exactly 
what happened. In the 12 months to 
the March quarter this year, the vol- 
ume of imports rose by almost 30 per 
cent. 

Before we bemoan this extremely 
strong import growth, we should ana- 
lyse it to see what areas of the dom- 
estic economy brought it about. As 
you are all aware, business investment 
has grown very strongly at around 20 
per cent in real terms for 1988-89 as a 
whole. Total business investment’s 
share of gross domestic product will 
exceed 12.5 per cent in 1988-89, 
probably its highest level ever. 

Given the import-intensity of busi- 
ness investment it is no surprise that 
imports have grown rapidly. The 
fastest-growing component of our 
import bill has been capital goods, 
which were up by 52 per cent in vol- 
ume terms in the year to the March 
quarter this year. 

Business investment is fundamental 
to the future growth and 
competitiveness of the economy. Thus 
it is hard to describe the recent surge 
in investment as a bad thing, even 
though it has contributed to a sub- 
stantial worsening in the current- 
account deficit. Moreover, to the 
extent that this investment will 
increase the productivity of the econ- 
omy, it will help to service some of 
the debt that is being incurred to fund 
the current-account deficit. 

Nevertheless, there is evidence that 
the present level of business invest- 
ment may not be sustainable. Taken 
together with spending elsewhere in 
the economy, business investment is 
putting short-term pressure on 
capacity. It is creating shortages of 
skilled labour and putting upward 
pressure on prices and wages. 

The main concern, however, is that 
the present level of investment spend- 
ing is not being underpinned by a 
sufficiently high level of domestic 
savings. The excess of domestic 
investment expenditure over domestic 
savings is resulting in an increasing 
recourse to foreign savings. 
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Our use of foreign savings has 
become excessive, as witnessed by the 
fact that, after a couple of years of 
stability, our net foreign debt is again 
rising as a percentage of GDP. With 
the cost of servicing our debt now 
approaching 20 per cent of the value 
of total exports, the stabilisation — 
and ultimate reduction — of that debt 
remains a policy priority. 

This is why you will have heard a 
lot of talk in the media and elsewhere 
about foreign debt and the related 
issue of domestic savings. Some of 
that talk has been sensible but a lot of 
it less so. Certainly some of the 
suggestions for increasing domestic 
savings have suffered from a lack of 
rigorous thought, even if they have 
been well intentioned. 


There are no certain ways for a 
government to influence private 
savings behaviour. And some 
measures which might increase pri- 
vate savings, may, by their cost to gov- 
ernment revenue, decrease aggregate 
savings. This would be 
counterproductive for our current- 
account difficulties. 


However, it is clear that the interac- 
tion of inflation and the taxation sys- 
tem does affect the economic 
efficiency of the way in which savings 
are used. This is a complex issue, but 
one which the Treasurer has already 
said the Government is looking at. 


Over the last few years the Federal 
Government has contributed to 
increasing domestic savings by elimin- 
ating its budget deficit and turning it 
into a surplus. As a result of measures 
taken at the recent Premiers’ Confer- 
ence, in 1989-90 the public sector as a 
whole should be in surplus by the best 
part of 1 per cent of GDP. 


This medium-term reform of public 
finance is being supported in the 
short term by monetary policy 
designed to take some of the heat out 
of the domestic economy. This is 
starting to work, with housing activity 
clearly slowing and other evidence 
pointing to an easing in demand else- 
where. As the growth of imports 
begins to decline in response to this 
slowing in the domestic economy, 
together with an expected strong 
recovery in exports, we should see a 
sharp drop in the current-account 
deficit over the course of 1989-90. 

Not unnaturally in our economic 
circumstances, trade policy has taken 
a high profile in the press. There 
have been some calls for more inter- 
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ventionist policies both “at home” and 
“abroad” to rectify the trade account. 

Some commentators have argued, 
for example, that there is a need to 
provide increased protection to Aus- 
tralian industry, by use of such things 
as import quotas and tariff surcharges. 
In calling for interventionist action of 
this nature, these commentators 
neglect to mention the domestic costs 
associated with such protection. 

Whenever the Government gives 
assistance to one sector, some other 
sector has to pay for it. When our 
ultimate objective is to boost 
competitiveness, we can’t afford to 
“comfort” the uncompetitive. I want 
to emphasise that while action “at 
home” is very important, it will only 
ever be successful if it adds to the 
overall efficiency and international 
competitiveness of Australian industry. 

It is in this context that the Hawke 
Government has pursued a far- 
reaching program of micro-economic 
reforms, to improve the efficiency of 
the Australian economy and to maxi- 
mise our international trading 
capacity. Protection for manufacturing 
and agricultural industries has been 
reduced, monopoly services in the 
communications area have been lim- 
ited, and government business 
enterprises have been reformed on a 
more competitive and efficient basis. 
Company tax has been reduced and 
divident imputation has been intro- 
duced to encourage investment in the 
business sector. 

Recently the process of reform has 
been continued, with emphasis being 
given to reforms to transport policy, 
especially shipping issues and the 
waterfront. Our wages system and 
education and skills training are now 
all focused on productivity 
improvement. 

Through these reforms, the Gov- 
ernment has set out to overcome the 
effect of decades of poor economic 
management by our predecessors. 
These governments did Australia a 
national disservice by leaving us with 
an industry structure which was inef- 
ficient, inward-looking, 
technologically outdated and 
fragmented. 

The Government also provides a 
number of positive assistance measures 
to encourage a greater international 
orientation in the activities of com- 
panies. These schemes, primarily 
administered by the Department of 
Industry, Technology and Commerce 
and Austrade, are designed to encour- 





age exporters to look at new markets 
or make a greater effort in existing 
markets. For this reason, they are 
aimed at identified handicaps or 
deficiencies which are limiting firms 
in export areas. Positive assistance 
measures therefore include grants to 
assist in the cost of export- 
promotional activities, low-interest 
loans, and business-planning advice to 
improve management practices and 
technology. 

The Government’s offsets policy, 
complemented by the Partnerships for 
Development Program, promotes links 
between Australian industry and the 
Government’s major overseas sup- 
pliers. It is through such linkages that 
domestic industry can better achieve 
the management skills and production 
technology necessary to become truly 
internationally competitive. 

Export industries are also actively 
encouraged in our overseas aid pro- 
gram through our Development 
Import Finance Facility (DIFF). This 
provides aid funds, for use with com- 
mercial funds, to lend to offshore gov- 
ernment buyers of Australian capital 
goods and services for 
developmentally worthy projects in 
developing countries. 

As well, in May of this year, as part 
of a major statement on science and 
technology for Australia, the Govern- 
ment extended the tax incentive for 
industry research and development to 
June 30, 1995. This recognises the 
importance of research and develop- 
ment as a stimulus to structural 
change and international 
competitiveness. 

The bottom line in all of these 
schemes is increased international 
competitiveness and improved net 
export performance by Australian 
industry. These schemes cannot be 
expected to show results overnight 
but, as the budget demands of DIFF 
show, the schemes can help Aus- 
tralian firms make their presence felt 
in a number of markets. 

I would now like to turn to action 
we have been taking on the trade 
front “abroad”. There are three 
strands to our trade policy, the bilat- 
eral, regional and multilateral, with 
the multilateral approach providing 
the cornerstone. The Government has 
put considerable effort into pursuing 
multilateral trade liberalisation 
through the Uruguay Round of Multi- 
lateral Trade Negotiations in the 
GATT. Recently some commentators 
have been calling for us to forget the 
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Uruguay Round, to “get tough” and 
to use greater bilateral leverage to 
achieve the trade liberalisation we are 
seeking. 

But I have to remind you that, on 
the international scene, it’s really only 
the big players that can afford the 
costs and risks of playing dirty. There 
would be large potential costs to small 
players such as Australia. First of all, 
we would face retaliation for any 
trade-restrictive measures we might 
take; second, we would pay a poten- 
tially high price in the longer run, 
including in terms of lost goodwill 
with our regional neighbours, for any 
move away from our strong support 
for the open multilateral trading sys- 
tem. Open trade is the life-blood of 
the Asia-Pacific region and Australia 
gains from the increased prosperity in 
the region’s newly industrialising 
economies. Thirdly, Australia needs to 
protect itself from the hard bargaining 
power of larger trading countries. The 
multilateral forums such as the 
GATT offer us the most effective 
means of doing so. 

In any case Australia has been well 
and truly playing its cards right in the 
Uruguay Round through the use of 
the Cairns Group, which has con- 
siderably boosted our international 
bargaining strength. The round is 
now back on the rails after completion 
of the Mid-Term Review with a 
reasonably positive outcome on agri- 
culture. The negotiating groups are 
up and running again at full throttle. 

Of course, a lot of hard work will 
be needed over the next 18 months or 
so to ensure a balanced package of 
outcomes in areas of major interest to 
Australia. 

A key objective for us will be to 
resolve the problems we face in the 
international coal trade. We have now 
reached the absurd situation where 
the level of coal subsidies in Europe 
and Japan exceeds the total value of 
world trade in coal. 

Mr Hawke, on his recent visit to 
Europe and the United States, under- 
lined the importance of all these 
issues for Australia. We are optimistic 
that progress will be achieved in the 
course of the round. 

In the terms of the bilateral strand 
to our trade policy, one of the 
Government’s most visible roles is the 
negotiation of trade agreements to 
establish an overall framework for 
facilitating and managing bilateral 
economic relations. These normally 
contain a commitment by both sides 
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to cooperate on trade and commerce 
on a most-favoured-nation basis. Aus- 
tralia has entered into 30 or more 
such agreements. But negotiating 
bilateral trade agreements is only one 
part of developing bilateral trade and 
commercial relationships. In essence, 
liberalising access to markets for Aus- 
tralian exporters of goods and services 
is very much the daily “bread and 
butter” of the work of my department 
and is pursued in a number of ways. 

We are vigilant, in our various bilat- 
eral trade consultations, in ensuring 
the best possible circumstances for 
Australian exporters. I draw your 
attention to two examples, of particu- 
lar relevance to the prospects for 
Queensland, of Australia’s efforts to 
help free up international trade. 

Australia has lobbied consistently in 
Washington, and simultaneously taken 
action in the GATT on US sugar- 
import quotas. Our efforts have been 
rewarded in that the GATT panel has 
now found in our favour and we 
expect to see the US take early action 
to replace its present import restrictions. 

Australia has also been engaged in 
consultations with the Republic of 
Korea regarding restrictions on beef 
imports. Again we are hopeful for 
positive results through the GATT 
dispute-settlement procedures. As 
well, last year we achieved a signifi- 
cant breakthrough with regard to Jap- 
anese restrictions on beef. 

It took some mettle to take on these 
trading partners within the GATT, 
and some patience to see the process 
through. However, in each case we 
have had notable wins and given an 


example to other fair-trading 
countries to have faith in the GATT 
process. 

My department has also undertaken 
major studies to identify new trade 
opportunities for Australian industries. 
Trade and commercial development 
strategies for Korea, Thailand and 
India have been published. Other 
research available concerns 
agribusiness in South-East Asia, the 
changing role of Japan in the region, 
and the implications of the Closer 
Economic Relations agreement with 
New Zealand. 

This brings me to another idea 
which has recently had considerable 
airing in the press — and which 
seems to have the support of the 
Opposition parties — that Australia 
Should be working explicitly towards 
development of a regional trading 
bloc. The Government has been at 
pains to point out that its proposals on 
greater regional cooperation in no way 
represent a call for a new restrictive 
trading bloc. I think the reasons will 
be abundantly clear to you from what 
I have already said today. But just to 
be sure, I think I should explain, once 
again, why a trading bloc would not 
be in Australia’s interests. 

It is important to understand that 
much of the impressive economic per- 
formance of the Asia-Pacific econom- 
ies to date has been made possible by 
a system of relatively free and open 
trade. The region depends on unfet- 
tered access to global markets to sup- 
port its export-led growth strategies. 
The region now generates more than 
one-third of world trade and in the 


next decade is projected to generate 
more than half the world’s economic 
output. If the momentum of growth is 
to be maintained we need to work 
towards retaining and expanding an 
open and free trading system and 
ensuring non-discriminatory solutions 
to trade problems. This is of the 
highest importance if we are to avoid 
senseless trade wars which will leave 
us all poorer. 


We are therefore looking for ways, 
consistent with our support for global 
free trade, of increasing regional 
economic consultation and cooper- 
ation and putting it on a firmer foot- 
ing for the future. As we see it, 
increasing integration with regional 
economies is crucial to our long-term 
economic development. But a trading 
bloc would not serve the wider 
interests of either Australia or other 
countries in our region. 


From what I have said today, I 
hope it is clear that the Hawke Gov- 
ernment has already done a great deal 
to create a climate conducive to the 
genesis of an export culture in Aus- 
tralia. The Government is committed 
to continued efforts in this direction. 
For, as I said at the beginning of this 
address, improvement in our export 
performance is essential if we are to 
turn around our current-account defi- 
cit and stabilise our foreign debt. 


With the right business attitudes, 
Queensland, with its geographic prox- 
imity to Asia and the Pacific and its 
rich endowment of resources, has 
much to gain from a dynamic export 
sector. E 
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Offset agreement to 
boost exports 


Statement made by the 
Minister for Industry, 
Technology and Commerce, 
Senator John Button, on 


July 18. 
SR SPA, an Italian company, 

has become the first maker of 
complex radar and avionics systems to 
be granted Pre-Qualified Offsets Sup- 
plier (PQOS) status by the Federal 
Government. 

Selenia, a leading international sup- 
plier of advanced electronic systems, 
signed the agreement in Rome recently. 

The agreement will form the base 
for Selenia’s involvement, in 
aerospace, electronic and computer 
engineering in Australia, while 
allowing the transfer of advanced 
radar and avionics technology to a 
number of Australian companies. 

The agreement will build on 
Selenia’s current involvement with 
Ansett Technologies, a division of the 
Ansett Transport Group; Interscan 
International, a company of the Aus- 
tralian Industry Development Corpor- 
ation Group; and Ansett-Selenia 
Australia, a joint venture established 
in Victoria two years ago with 50 per 
cent equity from each parent 
corporation. 

Congratulating Selenia on acquiring 
PQOS status, the Minister for Indus- 
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try, Technology and Commerce, 
Senator John Button, said the agree- 
ment would strengthen strategic, tech- 
nical and commercial links between 
Australian firms and Selenia. 

“The agreement will enhance Aus- 
tralian capabilities in aviation and 
defence systems and I expect the 
joint-venture activities established by 
Selenia to develop exports of around 
$6 million a year by 1995,” he said. 

Selenia’s general manager, Mr 
Nicholas Zalonis, said: “The agree- 
ment reflects Selenia’s interest in the 
rapidly expanding Asia-Pacific mar- 
kets, its increasing emphasis on 
establishing international industrial 
links, and the potential of Australia’s 
emerging industrial capability. 

“The industrial/commercial 
understandings with the three Aus- 
tralian partners are intended to form 
an important part of Selenia’s global 
strategies.” 

Under the agreement, Selenia will 
help Ansett Technologies to expand 
its new factory at Scoresby, Victoria, 
which will soon also produce radar 
displays, automated test stations, 
radars, computers, and related 
equipment. 

Selenia is currently tendering in a 
multi-million-dollar program to supply 
Australian authorities with complex 
radar systems having an Australian 
content of over 50 per cent. 

Ansett Technologies will produce 
all primary and secondary radars, dis- 
play systems, and electronic sub- 
assemblies; antennas, 
telecommunications equipment and 
peripheral devices will be bought 
from other Australian suppliers. 
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Senator John Button. 


Selenia is to help Ansett Technol- 
ogies expand its skills in the design of 
complex software packages and in the 
use of high-level languages. It will 
help Ansett Technologies provide the 
logistic support required to maintain 
and service Selenia installations. 

Selenia is also committed to further 
collaboration with Interscan Inter- 
national on the design, development 
and manufacture of advanced elec- 
tronic assemblies and new-generation 
antennas for primary and secondary 
radars. 

The PQOS agreement provides 
Interscan with new contracts for feasi- 
bility and R&D studies and for large- 
scale technology transfer. a 
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Communique from 
Kiribati 


Communique from the 20th 
South Pacific Forum, held at 
Tarawa, Kiribati, on July 10 
and 11. 


he 20th South Pacific Forum 
was held in Tarawa, Kiribati, 
from July 10 to 11, 1989. The forum 
was attended by Heads of Govern- 
ments of Australia, the Cook Islands, 
the Federated States of Micronesia, 
Kiribati, New Zealand, Nauru, Niue, 
the Republic of the Marshall Islands, 
Tuvalu and Vanuatu. Fiji, Papua New 
Guinea and the Solomon Islands were 
represented by their Deputy Prime 
Ministers, Tonga by its Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Defence and 
Western Samoa by its Minister for 
Justice and Associate Minister for 
Foreign Affairs. The Beretitenti of 
Kiribati, His Excellency Ieremia 
Tabai, GCMG, chaired the meeting. 


Forum/dialogue partners meeting 


In accordance with the decision 
taken at the 1988 South Pacific 
Forum, a number of selected non- 
regional governments with a demon- 
strated and constructive interest in the 
South Pacific were invited to partici- 
pate in a post-forum dialogue with a 
representative panel of forum leaders. 
The forum welcomed the attendance 
at the inaugural dialogue of: 


Canada: Mr Pat Carney, personal rep- 
resentative of the Secretary of State 
for External Affairs. 

France: Ambassador Philippe Baude, 
Permanent Secretary for the 
Pacific. 

Japan: Ambassador Toshio Isogai, Jap- 
anese Ambassador to Fiji. 

United Kingdom: Lord Glenarthur, 
Minister of State in the Foreign and 
Commonwealth Office. 

United States: Mr C. Edward Dillery, 
Assistant Secretary, Director of 
Management Policy, Department of 
State. 


Although accepting an invitation to 
participate in the dialogue, the 
People’s Republic of China was 
unable to attend. 

Forum leaders highlighted a num- 
ber of issues which they wished to dis- 
cuss with the dialogue partners, both 
individually and collectively. These 


included driftnetting and other 
fisheries concerns, environmental and 
nuclear issues, New Caledonia, trade 
and investment, regional transport- 
ation, development assistance and the 
need to improve the productive and 
marketing capabilities of forum island 
countries. 


Dialogue with non-member donors 


The forum welcomed increased 
donor involvement in the region and 
their continued interest in the devel- 
opment of South Pacific countries. In 
light of the newly introduced dialogue 
arrangements, the forum agreed that 
major consultations with those donor 
governments and organisations that 
are invited to participate in the post- 
forum dialogue [would] be in the dia- 
logue. The forum noted with 
particular appreciation the valuable 
cooperation arrangements developing 
with Canada, Japan, the United King- 
dom, the United States and the Euro- 
pean Community. 


Association of South-East Asian 
Nations 


The forum considered that new 
efforts should be made to develop a 
more comprehensive relationship with 
the Association of South-East Asian 
Nations (ASEAN). 


Economic issues 


Regional fisheries issues and the 
inaugural post-forum dialogue were 
the main focus of the 20th forum, 
although a range of economic issues 
was discussed. 


Reports of the Committee on 
Regional Economic Issues and the 
Regional Committee on Trade 


The forum considered reports from 
the Committee on Regional Economic 
Issues and the Regional Committee 
on Trade, which addressed a broad 
range of economic and development 
matters of concern to member 
countries. The forum agreed there 
was a need for member governments 
to explore new trade and investment 
policy initiatives to promote national 
development. It recognised the 
importance of the GATT Uruguay 
Round of Multilateral Trade Nego- 
tiations. The Prime Minister of Aus- 
tralia advised the forum of 
developments in proposals for closer 
economic cooperation amongst Asia- 
Pacific countries, and indicated that 
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he would discuss with representatives 
of those governments involved the 
possibility of the forum being invited 
to observe the meeting proposed to be 
held in Canberra. The forum agreed 
that if such an invitation were issued 
it should be represented by the 
secretary-general. 

The forum agreed that meetings of 
forum trade and economic ministers 
be held to address specific economic 
issues and concerns. It expressed satis- 
faction with the strengthening of the 
secretariat’s Capacity to provide econ- 
omic analysis and advice since the 
Nukw/alofa forum in 1988. It directed 
that the Committee on Regional 
Economic Issues and the Regional 
Committee on Trade continue to 
meet in tandem to address economic 
and trade issues. 


Telecommunications 


The forum noted with gratitude the 
reconfirmation by the Prime Minister 
of Australia of the offer of $2.6 mil- 
lion as assistance for the Pacific Area 
Cooperative Telecommunications 
Network (PACT) which was made at 
the 19th South Pacific Forum in 
Nuku’alofa. As requested by govern- 
ments interested in participating in 
the network, these funds will be used 
to modify national earth stations in 
participating forum island countries. 


Fisheries issues — driftnets 


The forum expressed its profound 
concern at the damage now being 
done by pelagic driftnet fishing to the 
economy and environment of the 
South Pacific region. Given the cata- 
strophic effects of this fishing tech- 
nique on the lives of the peoples of 
the South Pacific, the forum adopted 
the Tarawa Declaration. Through the 
declaration the forum: 


Resolved for the sake of this and suc- 
ceeding generations of Pacific 
peoples to seek the establishment of 
a regime for the management of 
albacore tuna in the South Pacific 
that would ban driftnet fishing from 
the region; such a ban might then 
be a first step to a comprehensive 
ban on such fishing; 

Determined, to this end, to convene 
an urgent meeting of regional 
diplomatic, legal and fisheries 
experts, to develop a convention to 
give effect to its common resolve to 
create a zone free of driftnet 
fishing; 
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Called on the international com- 
munity to support, and cooperate 
in, the urgent conclusion of a con- 
vention establishing the zone; 

Resolved that individual member 
states of the South Pacific Forum 
will take all possible measures in 
the interim to prevent driftnet fish- 
ing within their waters, and to 
otherwise actively discourage oper- 
ations of driftnet fishers; 

Further resolved that member states 
acting individually and collectively 
will take what action they can 
within relevant international organ- 
isations to contribute to the cess- 
ation of this harmful form of 
fishing; 

Commended the Republic of Korea 
for its decision to cease driftnet 
fishing in the region; and 

Called on Japan and Taiwan to follow 
this example, and abandon immedi- 
ately their damaging driftnet 
operations. 


[The Tarawa Declaration is printed 
on Pages 373-4.] 


The forum accepted the generous 
offer of the New Zealand Govern- 
ment to host the meeting of experts to 
develop the driftnet convention. 

The forum recognised the urgent 
need for closer cooperation among all 
forum members in order to protect 
and preserve their fishery and other 
marine resources as effectively and 
cost-efficiently as possible. The forum 
therefore directed the Forum 
Fisheries Agency to investigate, pro- 
mote and implement the design and 
development of an Integrated Pro- 
gram of Regional Fisheries 
Surveillance. 

The forum was pleased that Japan 
had agreed to begin discussion with 
Forum Fisheries Agency member 
countries on a multilateral fisheries 
arrangement, but disappointed that no 
progress had otherwise been made on 
the issue. It renewed its mandate to 
the director of FFA to continue nego- 
tiations with a view to early agree- 
ment on a multilateral fisheries 
arrangement. 


Pacific Economic Cooperation 
Conference 


The forum supported the develop- 
ment of cooperation with the Pacific 
Economic Cooperation Conference 
(PECC), through a PECC task force, 
which will consider measures for 
developing business opportunities in 
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forum island countries and explore 
mechanisms for strengthening PECC 
activities in the region. It noted the 
importance for Forum-PECC links of 
the PECC meeting to be held in New 
Zealand in November, 1989. 


Political, security issues and 
environmental issues 


Decolonisation — New Caledonia 


The forum reviewed recent devel- 
opments affecting New Caledonia 
since the last forum. It expressed its 
deep sadness at the assassination of 
FLNKS leaders Jean-Marie Tjibaou 
and Yeiwene Yeiwene, and urged all 
parties to promote reconciliation and 
to refrain from acts of violence. 

The forum welcomed the positive 
measures being pursued by the 
French Government, in cooperation 
with the people of New Caledonia, to 
promote political, economic and social 
development in the territory. The 
forum expressed its continuing sup- 
port for the agreements concluded in 
Paris in June and August 1988 as a 
framework for New Caledonia’s 
peaceful progress to self- 
determination. It noted the progress 
made by the Government of Prime 
Minister Rocard to implement the 
agreements, including the recent elec- 
tions leading to devolution of powers 
to provincial assemblies and a terri- 
torial congress in the territory. It 
urged all parties to continue to work 
for the successful implementation of 
the agreements in a spirit of construc- 
tive dialogue and reconciliation. 

The forum expressed the hope that 
consideration of New Caledonia by 
the United Nations Committee on 
Decolonisation (C24) and the United 
Nations General Assembly would con- 
tinue to be characterised by the con- 
sensus approach adopted in 1988. 

Forum Governments reiterated 
their willingness, collectively and indi- 
vidually, to contribute to the process 
of reconciliation and to the training 
process for New Caledonians in the 
lead-up to the act of self- 
determination in 1998. 

The forum restated its strong sup- 
port for an act of self-determination 
consistent with the established 
decolonisation practices and principles 
of the United Nations, in which all 
options, including independence, 
would be open, and which would lead 
to a settlement that safeguards the 
rights of the indigenous Kanaks and 
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all New Caledonians in a multiracial 
society. 


Climatic changes and sea levels 


The forum expressed concern about 
the possible effects on island countries 
of rising sea levels resulting from glo- 
bal warming, and emphasised the 
importance of a regional approach to 
environmental matters. It agreed that 
forum members should take decisive 
action to draw world attention to the 
way the environmental problem affec- 
ted the South Pacific, and to rep- 
resent regional views at appropriate 
international gatherings, possibly 
including by way of a resolution in 
the United Nations General 
Assembly. The forum supported the 
candidature of New Zealand to the 
governing council of the United 
Nations Environmental Program as 
one means of achieving this. 

The forum welcomed confirmation 
by the Prime Minister of Australia 
that his Government would fund a 
core project over the next five years to 
establish a network of monitoring 
stations in the region to research such 
areas as changes in sea levels, atmos- 
pheric pressures, and rainfall patterns. 
The total cost, including the design 
phase, will be $6.25 million, with 
implementation to begin early in 
1990. The Prime Minister emphasised 
that the results of this research would 
be available to all forum members and 
suggested that this be done in the 
context of a program of information 
exchange. He emphasised also 
Australia’s commitment to a long- 
term program in this area. 


South Pacific Nuclear Free Zone 
Treaty 


The forum noted with appreciation 
the ratification of the treaty by the 
Solomon Islands, making that country 
the 10th party to the treaty, and the 
ratification of Protocols 2 and 3 by 
the People’s Republic of China. It 
called upon those nuclear-weapon 
states which had not acceded to the 
protocols to do so as soon as possible. 
It also authorised the secretariat to 
engage in cooperation and infor- 
mation exchange with the Organis- 
ation for the Prohibition of Nuclear 
Arms in Latin America. 

The forum recorded its deep con- 
cern at continuing nuclear testing in 
the region by France. A reduction in 
the number of tests was not what was 
sought. The forum again called upon 


a 


France to cease immediately all 
nuclear testing in the region. 


South Pacific Regional Environment 
Program 


The forum reaffirmed its strong 
support for the South Pacific Regional 
Environment Program (SPREP) Con- 
vention and welcomed the active steps 
taken by several forum countries to 
ratify this convention. It urged the 
rest of the forum countries to make 
their best endeavours to ratify the 
SPREP Convention and bring it into 
force at the earliest opportunity. 


Institutional issues 


South Pacific Organisations Coordi- 
nating Committee 


The forum welcomed and recog- 
nised the importance of the South 
Pacific Organisations Coordinating 
Committee (SPOCC) in ensuring 
cooperation and coordination of 
activities among the various regional 
institutions. The first meeting of 
SPOCC was held successfully in 
March 1989. 


Forum country initiatives 


The forum endorsed initiatives by 
the Prime Minister of Australia on 
action to eliminate all forms of 
chemical weapons, the convening of a 
meeting of regional officials to discuss 
greater law-enforcement cooperation, 
and a joint United Nations/Australia- 
sponsored seminar on the Convention 
for the Elimination of All Forms of 
Discrimination Against Women. It 
also endorsed the forthcoming semi- 
nar in Canberra on security issues in 
Oceania organised by the Australian 
National University. 

The forum agreed that while there 
was a need for fair and accurate 
reporting in regional media, there was 
clear support for the principle of free- 
dom of the press and that nothing 
should be done which could be inter- 
preted as limiting that freedom. The 
forum authorised the secretariat to 
investigate the possibility of funding 
and convening a workshop for inter- 
ested government and media represen- 
tatives to consider measures to 
encourage well-informed and balanced 
reporting by regional media. 


Forum secretariat 


The forum commended the 
secretary-general and his staff on their 
achievements since the last forum. It 


emphasised the successful arrange- 
ments that had been put in place for 
the first dialogue meetings, the 
increased activity by the secretariat in 
projecting the region internationally, 
and the increased cooperation which 
was evident with other organisations 
in the region. 


Forum Fisheries Agency 


The forum congratulated the direc- 
tor of the Forum Fisheries Agency on 
the many valuable activities under- 
taken by his organisation for the ben- 
efit of the region. It welcomed the 
concept of the forthcoming confer- 
ence to mark the 10th anniversary of 
the agency, at which its past programs 
would be reviewed, and plans would 
be discussed for its activities over the 
next decade. The forum noted with 
appreciation that Tonga had ratified 
the US Multilateral Fisheries Treaty, 
which meant that all Pacific island 
countries were now parties to the 
treaty and its benefits. 


CCOP/SOPAC 


The forum noted with appreciation 
the various program activities that 
were being administered by the Coor- 
dinating Committee for Mineral Pros- 
pecting in South Pacific Offshore 
Areas (CCOP/SOPAC), to assist the 
island member countries in identify- 
ing, assessing and managing the min- 
eral, energy and other non-living 
marine-resource potential of their 
respective exclusive economic zones. 
It also acknowledged the generous 
contribution and assistance of donor 
countries and agencies, both within 
and outside the South Pacific region, 
in supporting the work of CCOP/ 
SOPAC. The forum noted the need 
for appropriate legislation to protect 
the region’s marine and mining 
resources in accordance with the 
United Nations Convention on the 
Law of the Sea. 


University of the South Pacific 


The forum expressed its satisfaction 
with the increasing contribution the 
University of the South Pacific had 
been able to make to development 
and education in the island countries, 
and its hope that ways could be 
formed to increase its resources 
accordingly. It noted also the telecom- 
munications and postal difficulties 
faced by the university in spreading 
educational services throughout the 
region. 
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Pacific Islands Development Program 


The forum thanked the director of 
the Pacific Islands Development Pro- 
gram, who had been invited to address 
the forum following the establishment 
of SPOCC, for his organisation’s work 
in the region. 


Other business 


Proposal by Nauru to be accorded 
small-island-country status 


The forum accepted a proposal by 
Nauru to be accorded small-island- 
country status within the forum. 


21st South Pacific Forum 


The forum accepted with pleasure 
the [offer] by the Prime Minister of 
Vanuatu to host the 21st South 
Pacific Forum. It noted the generous 
offer of Federated States of 
Micronesia to host the 22nd South 
Pacific Forum in 1991. 


Tarawa Declaration 


The South Pacific Forum, meeting 
at Tarawa on July 10 and 11, 1989 — 


recognising the crucial dependence of 
the Pacific Island peoples on mar- 
ine resources; 

profoundly concerned at the damage 
now being done by pelagic driftnet 
fishing to the economy and 
environment of the South Pacific 
region; 

convinced that this indiscriminate, 
irresponsible and destructive fishing 
technique threatens the survival of 
the albacore tuna resource, and so 
the economic wellbeing of forum 
island countries; 

deeply regretting that Japan and Tai- 
wan have failed to respond to the 
concerns of regional countries about 
this most serious issue; 

noting that it is in the mutual interest 
of the major fishing nations active 
in the region, and the forum, to 
conserve fisheries stocks; 

noting that all countries inside and 
outside the region are affected by 
the mismanagement of the 
resources of the world’s oceans, by 
the environmental dangers of 
driftnet fishing and by the threat to 
safe navigation; 

recalling the relevant provisions of the 
1982 United Nations Convention 
on the Law of the Sea, and in par- 
ticular Articles 63, 64, 87, 116, 117, 
118 and 119; 
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recognising that the use of driftnets as 
presently employed in the Southern 
Pacific albacore tuna fishery is not 
consistent with international legal 
requirements in relation to rights 
and obligations of high-seas 
fisheries conservation and manage- 
ment and environmental 
principles— 

resolves for the sake of this and suc- 
ceeding generations of Pacific 
peoples to seek the establishment of 
a regime for the management of 
albacore tuna in the South Pacific 
that would ban driftnet fishing from 
the region; such a ban might then 
be a first step to a comprehensive 
ban on such fishing; 

determines, to this end, to convene an 
urgent meeting of regional diplo- 
matic, legal and fisheries experts to 
develop a convention to give effect 
to its common resolve to create a 
zone free of driftnet fishing; 

calls on the international community 
to support, and cooperate in, the 
urgent conclusion of a convention 
establishing the zone; 

resolves that individual member states 
of the South Pacific Forum will 
take all possible measures in the 
interim to prevent driftnet fishing 
within their waters, and otherwise 
actively to discourage the operations 
of driftnet fishers; 

further resolves that member states 
acting individually and collectively 
will take what action they can 
within relevant international organ- 
isations to contribute to the cess- 
ation of this harmful form of 
fishing; 

commends the Republic of Korea for 
its decision to cease driftnet fishing 
in the region; 

calls on Japan and Taiwan to follow 
this example, and abandon immedi- 
ately their damaging driftnet 
operations. si 


Managing fishing 
resources 


Joint communique from the 
19th Australian Fisheries 
Council meeting, in Fremantle, 
Western Australia, on July 21. 


The chairman of the Australian 
Fisheries Council and Minister for 
Primary Industries and Energy, Mr 
John Kerin, today foreshadowed a 
comprehensive Commonwealth 
fisheries policy statement to guide 
Australian fisheries subject to Com- 
monwealth management arrangements 
into the 1990s. 

In discussions with state and terri- 
tory fisheries finisters in Fremantle, 
Mr Kerin said the statement would 
identify the management of fisheries 
resources and the fostering of a 
dynamic and efficient fishing industry 
under its control. 

“It will also clarify some fundamen- 
tal issues in areas such as access/ 
property rights and the entitlement of 
the community to a return from the 
resources,” he said. 


“Other issues to be covered in the 
statement will include research and 
stock assessment, industry involvement 
in management decision-making, 
communications with the States and 
industry, emerging fisheries and 
environmental aspects.” 


Mr Kerin also stressed the need for 
decisive governmental action from 
time to time if the future of Aus- 
tralian fisheries is to be assured. 


Ministers acknowledged that the 
task of fisheries management was 
increasingly complex and immediate 
action was required in some fisheries 
to protect them from irreversible col- 
lapse of stocks and to provide for their 
recovery. 


On issues affecting the management 
of Australian fisheries, the council: 


Added its support to the Prime 
Minister’s call for action against 
pelagic driftnetting in international 
waters. 
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Agreed on consistent action by State 
and Commonwealth Governments 
to prevent the use in Australian 
waters of large-scale driftnets of the 
type causing problems in the 
Pacific Ocean. 

Voiced concern over the grave stock 
situation of the global southern 
bluefin tuna fishery and endorsed 
the implementation of appropriate, 
scientifically validated measures to 
address this as well as research into 
the effects of those measures on 
other fisheries such as yellowfin tuna. 

Noted the Prime Minister’s intention 
to press for an international mora- 
torium on the taking of southern 
bluefin tuna. 

Agreed on a strategy for settling man- 
agement measures for the southern 
shark fishery. (Major reductions in 
shark-fishing effort, in addition to 
those already introduced, are in 
prospect for both the gillnet and 
hook sectors. A series of seminars in 
various ports will be held to explain 
the scientific assessments and to dis- 
cuss management options.) 

Recognised the increasing severity of 
biological and economic problems 
in the south-east trawl fishery. (A 
working group of senior officials 
from several States and the Com- 
monwealth was appointed to 
address, as a matter of urgency, the 
need to resolve long-term manage- 
ment arrangements.) 

Endorsed the foreign-fishing 
guidelines presented to council and 
noted they would provide govern- 
ment and industry with a consistent 
framework for dealing with foreign 
fishing access. (The guidelines pro- 
vide a clear prescription of the con- 
ditions under which foreign fishing 
vessels may operate in the Aus- 
tralian Fishing Zone and the ben- 
efits such fishing must provide.) 

Considered a report on post-harvest 
technologies and agreed that many 
of its recommendations provide a 
basis for stimulating such activities. 

Agreed that uniform standards should 
be set wherever possible in areas of 
regulating the use to minimise the 
impacts of chemicals such as anti- 
fouling paints. a 
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Conditions proposed 
for pulp mills 


Joint statement made by the 
Minister for Industry, 
Technology and Commerce, 
Senator John Button, the 
Minister for Primary Industries 
and Energy, Mr John Kerin 
and the Minister for the Arts, 
Sport, the Environment, 
Tourism and Territories, 
Senator Graham Richardson, 
on July 20. 


A fter the decision not to approve 
development of a pulp mill at 


Wesley Vale in Tasmania as finally 
submitted by the joint venturers, 
North Broken Hill Peko Limited and 
Noranda Forests Inc., the Federal 
Government decided that further con- 
sideration should be given to the 
manner in which proposals for 
bleached eucalypt kraft mills should 
be considered. 

The Government wishes to ensure 
that pulp mills are developed using 
the best available technology and 
environmental standards and that pro- 
vision is made for periodic upgrading 
of key technology consistent with the 
best international practices. 

To this end, a team of scientists 
from the Commonwealth Scientific 
and Industrial Research Organisation 
accompanied by departmental officials 
visited Finland, Sweden and Canada 
in May to consider technical standards 
and decision-making processes in 
these countries. 

Having received the CSIRO report 
this month, the Government has 
decided the best approach to the issue 
of pulp-mill development is to ensure 
open and rational debate throughout 
the community. 

The team’s report, Pulp Mills: Mod- 
ern Technology and Environmental 
Protection, has been made public today 
as the first step in this process. 

It concentrates on issues related to 
effluent discharges and confirms the 
approach taken by the Government 
on the importance of thorough base- 
line studies and careful monitoring of 
the receiving waters when it con- 
sidered the Wesley Vale proposal. 

The report shows that provided the 
best available technology economically 
achievable is used in a pulp mill, 


dioxin and furan emissions could be 
reduced to virtual background levels 
and any short-term toxicological 
effects of other effluents could be 
eliminated. 

However, the team also addressed 
the question of longer-term, or 
chronic, toxicological effects from 
remaining chlorinated organic com- 
pounds. The report said comprehen- 
sive monitoring and reporting 
procedures would be necessary to 
ensure that any long-term effects 
could be promptly identified. 

In consultation with the CSIRO, 
the Government will now draft a set 
of guidelines to address specific maxi- 
mum levels of pollutants in the efflu- 
ent stream, the baseline studies to be 
undertaken, ongoing monitoring and 
reporting requirements and regular 
review mechanisms for the guidelines. 

The Government will then consult 
State and territory government auth- 
Orities, industry and environmental 
groups. 

Ministers stressed that the normal 
environmental-impact assessment pro- 
cedures will still be followed through, 
in conjunction with the relevant state 
or territory authorities, to assess other 
important environmental concerns 
such as resource availability, heritage 
and other issues. 

The Government intends to finalise 
the guidelines by no later than 
November 30, 1989. 

Today’s announcements highlight 
the Government’s determination that 
Australia will have the toughest and 
best pulp-mill standards of any coun- 
try in the world. 

A summary of the report follows. 
Copies can be obtained from Senator 
Button’s office or the CSIRO’s Insti- 
tute of Natural Resources and 


Environment; telephone (062) 48 4614). 


Background 


The CSIRO has been charged by 
the Minister for Industry, Technology 
and Commerce with inquiring into 
the environmental issues and technol- 
ogies associated with the establish- 
ment and operation of pulp mills in 
Australia. To this end, a delegation 
consisting of CSIRO scientists, gov- 
ernment officials and industry person- 
nel spent two weeks in May 1989 in 
Sweden, Finland and Canada investi- 
gating pulp-mill technology and 
environmental-protection measures. 
This report is based on the infor- 
mation obtained during that trip and 
was prepared by the three CSIRO 


scientists assisted by other members of 
the delegation. 


Development opportunities 


The major development oppor- 
tunity facing Australia’s pulp and 
paper industry is to add value to the 
4.5 million tonnes per annum of 
mature eucalypt wood currently 
exported as woodchips. This can only 
be achieved through the manufacture 
of bleached kraft pulp, mainly for the 
international market. 

Such a development would also 
provide a significant impetus to down- 
stream papermaking. 

The increasing orientation to less 
bleached, “environmentally friendly” 
products in some countries will, at 
most, only marginally affect these 
development opportunities. 


In-process technology 


In the last decade, significant devel- 
opments in process technology and 
external effluent-treatment processes 
have greatly reduced the principal 
environmental impacts of the liquid 
effluent from pulp mills. 

Bleached kraft market pulp mills 
recently constructed or designed in 
Scandinavia and Canada generally 
incorporate all or most of the follow- 
ing technologies to reduce the quan- 
tity and toxicity of organochlorine 
compounds in the liquid effluent: 
extended delignification, oxygen 
bleaching, efficient pulp washing, 
chlorine-dioxide substitution, and oxy- 
gen in the alkaline extraction stage. 


External treatment 


External treatment processes have 
advanced from being an optional way 
of controlling liquid effluent to being 
an essential feature of modern pulp 
mills. 

Primary treatment for recovery of 
suspended solids is now well estab- 
lished and would automatically be 
included in a modern mill. 

Several variations of secondary bio- 
logical treatment have existed for 
some years. The state of the art today 
involves aerated lagoons or the 
activated-sludge process. Activated 
sludge, in the extended-aeration ver- 
sion, is more effective than aerated 
lagoons for the destruction of 
organochlorine compounds. 


Organochlorine levels 


No regulations for total organo- 
chlorines (measured as AOX or 
TOC) specify a limit below 
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1.0kg/tonne. Some modern mills have 
achieved operating levels of 0.6 to 1.0 
kg TOCI per air-dried tonne of pulp. 

The AOX levels attainable for euca- 
lyptus pulps using the best available 
technology economically achievable 
(BATEA) are not known, but are esti- 
mated to lie between 0.5 and 1.0 
kg/tonne as an annual average. An 
initial regulatory level would need to 
allow for an operational margin above 
this range. 

Chlorinated dioxins and furans can 
be reduced to virtual background levels. 
Chlorate, which is lethal to kelps 
and some other seaweeds, can prob- 

ably be reduced to non-toxic levels 
using appropriately designed biologi- 
cal treatment systems. 

BATEA should be reviewed period- 
ically with a view to reducing 
organochlorine loads further as tech- 
nology permits. 


Environmental impact 


The most environmentally sound, 
economically achievable way of 
disposing of effluents is to discharge 
them into the ocean. Effluents from a 
number of older mills in the northern 
hemisphere have created some 
environmental problems. In consider- 
ing the key question of the impact of 
the effluents on the flora and fauna of 
the receiving waters it is concluded 
that: 
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A mill, when efficiently operated, will 
result in no significant short-term 
ecological impact. However, 
measurement of key effluent par- 
ameters and acute toxicity testing 
are important procedures for moni- 
toring the performance of any mill. 
Effective measures to protect the 
environment from accidental spills 
must also be used. 

The possibility of some long-term or 
chronic impacts remains an issue of 
some concern. Such impacts, if any, 
would be identified before irrevers- 
ible damage took place provided 
that, before any pulp mill operated, 
environmental baseline studies, 
including field studies of the biota, 
sediments and physical dispersal 
characteristics of the receiving 
waters, were conducted. 


These studies are undertaken for 
several years before the mill begins 
operating, in order to determine 
interannual and seasonal variability in 
the physical and biological environ- 
ment and background levels of exist- 
ing pollutants. 

An environmental monitoring pro- 
gram is maintained indefinitely to 
assess periodically the possible impacts 
of chronic toxicity. 

Because of possible long-term 
environmental impacts of 
organochlorine compounds it would 
be desirable to pursue a policy for the 
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reduction and eventual elimination of 
organochlorines as technology permits. 


Approval processes 


Government authorities in the 
countries visited either have in place 
new procedures to control the impact 
of pulpmill effluents on receiving 
water, or are in the process of devel- 
oping them. 

These procedures involve a high 
degree of public information and par- 
ticipation. The procedures have 
greatest credibility where detailed 
decisions on licence conditions are 
made at arm’s length from the politi- 
cal process. 

All of these countries are major 
producers of pulp and paper and there 
is no indication that they will allow 
regulation to seriously affect the con- 
tribution of this industry to their 
economy. In all of the countries, 
capacity is being expanded. 


Scientific resources 


New pulp mills in Australia will 
create a demand for well-trained 
researchers in relevant fields. This 
demand cannot be met in Australia at 
present. Research facilities, jointly 
sponsored by government and indus- 
try, and similar to those functioning 
in Scandinavia and Canada, might be 
established to meet this demand. w 





Tourists and foreign 
investment 


Speech by the Minister for the 
Arts, Tourism and Territories, 
Mr Clyde Holding, to the 
conference of the Restaurant 
and Caterers’ Association of 
Queensland, at Surfers 
Paradise, on July 12. 


welcome the opportunity to 

address this conference organised 
by the Restaurant and Caterers’ 
Association of Queensland on the all- 
important question of Japanese invest- 
ment in Australia. 

I am also pleased that this issue has 
been raised in Surfers Paradise, which 
has already been the centre of some 
controversy, not merely about Japan- 
ese investment but also about Japan- 
ese tourism. 

Let me begin by saying that tour- 
ism is not merely one of Australia’s 
most rapidly growing industries, it has 
already become Australia’s second- 
largest earner of foreign exchange and 
a major employer of over 430 000 
Australians with a capacity to generate 
more than 20 000 additional jobs per 
annum. No segment of Australian 
industry has grown more rapidly than 
tourism. 

Overseas experience shows that no 
nation which is concerned about tour- 
ist development can afford to rest on 
its laurels. We are operating in a 
world market that is increasingly com- 
petitive, and, if Australia is to main- 
tain and extend its share of the 
market, there has to be a close work- 
ing relationship between all 
components of the tourism industry, 
as well as Federal, State and local 
governments. 

We cannot expect growth rates to 
continue for ever at over 20 per cent 
per year. There is already evidence to 
indicate that growth rates are com- 
mencing to plateau. This makes it 
imperative that government, in con- 
junction with the industry, prepares 
for the future by formulating 
strategies that ensure balanced devel- 
opment of the industry, that maintain 
and extend our share of the inter- 
national market, and provide effective 
training programs designed to ensure 
there is a positive future for young 
Australians at every level of this 
dynamic industry. 
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This occasion enables me to raise, 
not only with the host organisation 
but also with the tourism industry as a 
whole, some of the issues that are cur- 
rently facing the Federal Government 
and the industry itself. In forthcoming 
months I will be seeking responses on 
these issues from the tourism industry. 


Over the last 12 months, I have 
closely followed public controversy 
surrounding the anti-Japanese senti- 
ment centred around various groups 
in Surfers Paradise. Quite frankly, 
those arguments to date seem more 
designed to appeal to Australian xeno- 
phobia than to rational assessment of 
the role of Japanese investment in our 
tourist industry. 


If we are serious about Australia’s 
future as a tourist destination, then we 
must make welcome all tourists who 
visit Our country. 


It is inconceivable that a city, a 
state or a nation whose economic 
future is closely linked to tourism 
should indicate that any group of 
tourists for reasons of race or religion 
or even old hatreds is not welcome. 

While the future of Australian tour- 
ism is operating on a world basis, it is 
nevertheless true that our proximity to 
Asia and the South Pacific region 
makes these areas primary marketing 
targets. We know that every year some 
10 million Japanese will take their 
holidays outside of Japan, spending 
some $35 billion. The main concern 
for all leaders in this industry is to 
maximise Australia’s share of this 
market. 


In 1985, Australia hosted some 
110 000 Japanese visitors, or 2.2 per 
cent of Japanese travelling overseas. 
In 1988, we hosted 352 000, or 4.2 
per cent — an increase of 63 per cent 
on 1987 arrivals and 220 per cent on 
1985 figures. 


The Bureau of Tourism Research 
has estimated that in Queensland 
alone some $43 million has been 
spent by Japanese tourists on food, 
drink and accommodation in 1988. 


In looking at the question of Japan- 
ese investment in Australia — let me 
say, as I have said in public and on 
other occasions, that we have 
guidelines governing overseas invest- 
ment in Australia. There are those 
who would argue against the principle 
of foreign investment, as in their eyes 
various aspects of Australia’s econ- 
omic future are passing into the hands 
of foreign-based multinational com- 
panies. That argument I understand. 
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But when applying guidelines on 
investment in Australia, these 
guidelines have to be designed to 
apply equally to all foreign investors. 
There can be no presumption in 
favour of American, British and New 
Zealand investment and a presump- 
tion against investment from Japan, 
Germany or Italy. The criterion 
which we, the Government, will 
adopt, is simple and is applied gener- 
ally by all other nation states — that 
is national self-interest. 

And it is in our national self- 
interest to see tourism continue to 
grow. The recent growth in tourism is 
reflected in the high level of new 
hotel and tourist developments in the 
country. Across Australia, some $6.2 
billion is being spent on major hotel 
developments, and a further $9.4 
billion is committed to future ventures. 

56 per cent of the $6.2 billion — 
or, in other words, $3.2 billion worth 
of projects — will happen in 
Queensland. 

I should make it clear that most of 
my remarks are directed primarily to 
the issues that we will have to con- 
sider when deciding what guidelines 
are to be applied to investment from 
overseas in the Australian tourism and 
related industries. 

In coming to the tourism portfolio, 
one of the first things I noticed with 
some concern was that although the 
tourist industry is our second major 
earner of foreign exchange, it does 
not appear in any of the traditional 
tables indicating the percentage of 
foreign ownership of industry. Such 
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analyses are concerned with the more 
traditional industries, for example: 
mining, mineral processing, 
agriculture, forestry, fishing and trans- 
port. This is a deficiency that has to 
be corrected. 

We do know that, in terms of 
foreign investment in Australia in 
1987, Japan stood at 21.3 per cent, as 
compared with the UK at 37.1 per 
cent and the US at 40.5 per cent. 


In 1987-88, the Government con- 
sidered 448 proposals involving Japan- 
ese investment in Australia. 432 
proposals were approved by the 
Government. 

Of the total prospective expenditure 
of $24 849 million on proposals 
approved in 1987-88, 21.6 per cent is 
expected to come from Japanese 
investors. The corresponding figure in 
1986-87 was 17.2 per cent. 


Although existing data bases cannot 
provide an accurate description of 
actual trends in foreign investment in 
the tourism industry at the moment, I 
hope this will soon change. 


What I can say is that the Aus- 
tralian Tourist Commission has played 
a major role in promoting Japanese 
tourism. In 1988-89 the ATC’s budget 
for Japan was $3 605 000. Most of this 
will be limited to newspaper and 
printed media. 

That work has resulted in forecasts 
by the Bureau of Tourism Research 
of 1 133 000 Japanese visitors to Aus- 
tralia by the year 2000, an annual 
growth rate of 10 per cent. 

Now, with 35 flights to and from 
Japan each week, the Government is 
computerising visa issuance and 
appointing more local staff at overseas 
posts to streamline administrative 
procedures. 

All of this highlights our ability to 
respond to the market, our under- 
standing of the needs of tourists from 
wherever they come, and, above all, 
our commitment to Australia to 
ensure that the benefits of a healthy 
tourist industry are indeed mutual. 

The general policy of the Govern- 
ment has been to welcome foreign 
investment, but, while we welcome 
the Japanese capital that has provided 
the basis for rapid expansion of 
tourist-resort facilities, I believe Aus- 
tralia has got to make it clear to over- 
seas investors that the creation of 
overseas-owned, vertically integrated 
tourist companies in Australia is 
neither in Australia’s interest, nor, in 
the long term, theirs. 


By this I mean that we do not want 
to see an overseas developer fly tour- 
ists in on a pre-paid package from 
their country of origin, using their 
own carrier to arrive at their own 
hotel, being transported on buses 
owned by their own company or a 
subsidiary, shop in duty-free stores 
that they also own, so that eventually 
all the financial benefits are directed 
back through the vertically integrated 
company to its country of origin. In 
that scenario, Australia and Aus- 
tralians are simply used as a resource 
to be exploited. 

In Hawaii, where this pattern of 
investment has occurred, it is provok- 
ing considerable political, social and 
economic resentment, even among 
Hawaiians of Japanese descent. In 
Hawaii, these concerns cannot be dis- 
missed simply as racist. Rather, they 
seem to be based on a perception that 
the real economic benefits that should 
flow from a tourist-based economy are 
not reaching the local Hawaiian 
population. 

Government, the tourist industry, 
and Japanese investors should ensure 
that this pattern of investment is not 
repeated here. Such developments are 
not only destructive to the host coun- 
try but, in the long term, destroy the 
mutual goodwill between the host 
country and the investor which is 
essential for the future success of the 
tourism industry. 

It is also appropriate to point out 
that Hawaiian concerns are not simply 
about Japanese investment. They are 
about the sort of tourist developments 
which are taking place in Hawaii 
across the board. 

In our desire to meet the needs of 
the expanding tourist market, all 
investors should realise that the 
greatest asset that Australia offers is 
our unique environment. In a world 
which is becoming increasingly 
environmentally conscious, this is a 
precious asset upon which we should 
capitalise. 

We should avoid stereotyped plastic 
developments designed to reproduce 
tourist facilities based on overseas pat- 
terns. In many cases this is precisely 
what the overseas tourists are seeking 
to avoid. 

I have said publicly that I believe 
within the next five years tourism can 
become our largest single earner of 
foreign exchange. 

There are a range of issues that 
have to be thought through by the 
Government in conjunction with the 
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industry itself. Some of these issues 
have been addressed by the recent 
Industries Assistance Commission 
report. 

We need to urgently develop a 
more satisfactory statistical base. 
Neither Government nor the private 
sector can plan effectively in a fast- 
moving industry on the basis of data 
that is five to six months old. 

I do not intend today to list all the 
issues that need to be discussed and 
resolved, in order to establish a tour- 
ism strategy that will ensure 
Australia’s success as a tourist desti- 
nation over the next decade. 

It is important, that you know, 
however, that... . the Government 
and I are committed to the develop- 
ment of a tourist strategy that will not 
only carry the support and commit- 
ment of the private sector, but will 
also produce a high level of commit- 
ment from Commonwealth, state and 
local government, working as a team 
in conjunction with the private sector, 
to ensure Australia’s place as a prime 
tourist destination. 5 


Tourism growth 
steadies 


Statement made by the 
Minister for the Arts, Tourism 
and Territories, Mr Clyde 
Holding, on July 11. 


International tourism to Australia is 
continuing to hold firm after three 
years of record growth. 

According to official figures 
announced in Canberra today, inter- 
national visitor arrivals in April 
matched the record level achieved for 
the same month last year. 

The Federal Minister for Tourism, 
Mr Clyde Holding, said the tourism 
growth rate had steadied at about 2 
per cent for the first four months of 
1989. 

The figures, from the Australian 
Bureau of Statistics, showed 160 100 
visitor arrivals in April, compared 
with 160 500 for the same month last 
year and 132 700 in April 1987. 
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700 100 people visited Australia in 
the first four months of this year, 
compared with 687 400 for the same 
period last year and 565 500 in 1987. 

Visitors from the United Kingdom 
had increased most in April, by 26 per 
cent to 23 400. Visitors from Japan 
and Europe were also ahead, but New 
Zealand and the US were still down 
on last year. 

The director, marketing operations, 
of the Australian Tourist Commission, 
Mr Tony Thirlwell, emphasised the 
need for the tourism industry to take 
a long-term view. “We should not fall 


into the trap of putting too much 
emphasis on monthly figures, which 
can change so erratically,” he said. 

Mr Holding indicated that the only 
way the industry could operate 
efficiently was to base its marketing 
plans on projected arrivals in the 
longer term. And all the current pro- 
jections indicated that Australia would 
continue to perform at well above 
world averages. 

There had been some considerable 
fluctuations in arrivals from many of 
Australia’s key overseas markets so far 
this year. 


“This is understandable, considering 
we are coming off a boom period for 
tourism, culminating in the bicenten- 
nial last year,” he said. 

Now, as tourism figures had 
steadied, there was a perfect oppor- 
tunity for industry and government to 
put their heads together in developing 
a national tourism strategy to ensure 
Australia’s tourism success through 
the next decade. The strategy would 
be designed to coordinate the various 
components of the tourism industry 
and give it a clear sense of 
direction. Nes 
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Neighbouring service 
heads in agreement 


Joint statement made by the 
Chief of the Australian 
Defence Force, General P. C. 
Gration, and the Commander- 
in-Chief of the Indonesian 
Armed Forces, General Try 
Sutrisno, on July 14. 


G eneral Try Sutrisno, 
Commander-in-Chief of the 


Indonesian Armed Forces, and his 
party, left Australia today after visiting 
Canberra and military establishments 
in Sydney, Brisbane and the Northern 
Territory. 

The host of the visit, the first at 
this level for more than 15 years, was 
General Sutrisno’s counterpart, Gen- 
eral Peter Gration, Chief of the Aus- 
tralian Defence Force (CDF). 

During his visit to Canberra, Gen- 
eral Sutrisno held discussions on 
regional defence and security issues 
with General Gration and other 
senior defence officers and reviewed 
the bilateral defence relationship. 
General Sutrisno also visited Parlia- 
ment House, the Royal Military Col- 
lege, Duntroon, the Australian 
Defence Force Academy and the Joint 
Services Staff College. The Governor- 
General, Mr Bill Hayden, gave a din- 
ner for the visiting party. 

Before his departure from Australia, 
General Sutrisno had discussions at 
Tindal Air Base with the Minister for 
Defence, Mr Kim Beazley. 

During the Canberra discussions, 
General Sutrisno and General Gration 
agreed on the importance of mutually 
beneficial relations between the two 
countries in the defence field. 

They noted in this context that 
Australia and Indonesia shared with 
other regional countries a primary 
concern for the maintenance of peace, 
stability and security in the region. 
They agreed that this objective could 
be effectively promoted by the con- 
cepts of Australian national defence 
self-reliance and Indonesian national 
resilience and by the development of 
cooperative defence activities between 
regional countries on an informal 
bilateral basis. 

General Sutrisno and General 
Gration expressed the desire to 
improve the current level of bilateral 
defence activities, which include 
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senior-level visits, military exercises, 
staff-college exchanges and defence- 
industry contacts. General Gration 
endorsed General Sutrisno’s view con- 
cerning the value of greater com- 
munication and contacts between 
defence personnel in Indonesia and 
Australia in order to establish a better 
understanding and overcome any mis- 
conceptions on both sides. 

They agreed to work together 
towards this end. It was also agreed 
that our future defence relationship 
should be based on the recognition of 
our common strategic interests in the 
security and stability of this region. E 


Australian soldiers 
for mine training 


Statement made by the 
Minister for Defence Science 
and Personnel, Mr David 
Simmons, on July 14. 


Nine Australian soldiers leave for 
Pakistan tomorrow to join a United 
Nations group training Afghan refu- 
gees in mine-awareness techniques. 

The Minister for Defence Science 
and Personnel, Mr David Simmons, 
said today that Australia had been 
asked to provide the specialists for the 
United Nations Mine Clearing Train- 
ing Team (UNMCTT). 

“This is a purely humanitarian pro- 
gram aimed at providing refugees 
with the information they need to 
avoid the dangers of mines and other 
unexploded ordnance as they return 
to their homes in a former war zone,” 
he said. 

He emphasised that the soldiers 
would not be involved in mine clear- 
ance or peacekeeping activities and 
would not be working in Afghanistan. 

Australia is sending two four-man 
teams and a contingent commander 
for four months. The Australians will 
be based at Peshawar, 260 km from 
Islamabad and 80 km from the 
Pakistan-Afghanistan border, where 
numerous refugee camps are. 

More than 4.5 million mines of 
some 30 types are estimated to have 
been laid in Afghanistan. 

Specialists from the United States, 
France and Turkey developed an 
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instruction program earlier this year 
to train at least one person from each 
village in mine awareness and basic 
mine-clearance techniques. In March 
and April, teams from Norway, Can- 
ada and New Zealand joined the 
program. 

The UNMCTT is conducting the 
operation, “Salam”, under the aus- 
pices of the Office of the Coordinator 
for the United Nations Humanitarian 
and Economic Assistance Programs 
relating to Afghanistan. 

Mr Simmons said the Australians, 
all experienced mine-warfare instruc- 
tors, would supplement their existing 
knowledge during a two-week training 
course in Pakistan before beginning to 
train refugees. The refugee courses 
were likely to begin early next month 
and continue at about two a month. 

“Australia has a fine history of ser- 
vice with the UN,” he said. “Aus- 
tralian soldiers are currently serving as 
observers in Iran and in Lebanon/ 
Syria/Israel, while police officers in 
Cyprus and the 304-man engineer 
contingent in Namibia continue to 
enhance our international 
reputation.” ithe 


Service personnel in 
exchange exercises 


Statement issued by the 
Department of Defence on 
July 14. 


The Defence Forces of Australia and 
the United Kingdom have exchanged 
personnel for four months and 
Reserve soldiers will train in Hawaii 
later this month. 

For the UK exchange, 124 Aus- 
tralians are training with the Royal 
Navy, the British Army and the Royal 
Air Force, and a similar number of 
their counterparts are training in 
Australia. 

The exchange is a combination of 
three annual exercises: the navy’s 
Exercise Sea Surge, the army’s Exer- 
cise Long Look and the air force’s 
Exercise Air Wave, and takes in a var- 
iety of trades and appointments in 
units around Australia, Britain and 
the British Army of the Rhine. 

The Australians left on July 6 and 
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will return in mid-November, while 
the UK servicemen and women 
arrived in Australia last week and will 
leave on November 6. 

The Hawaii exchange will involve 
56 selected soldiers from the 2nd/17th 
and 4th/3rd Battalions of the Royal 


New South Wales Regiment taking 
part in Exercise Pacific Reserve 
between July 15 and 30. 

The exercise is an annual exchange 
between Australia and United States 
Army units. US troops trained in Aus- 
tralia in March this year. 


BUSINESS WITH INDIA fie 


The aims of the exercises are to 
broaden the experience and knowl- 
edge of those taking part, especially in 
different climatic and terrain con- 
ditions, and to promote cooperation 
between the services of the different 
countries. a 
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Display of Indian textiles at the 


Expanding commerce 
with India 


Statement made by the 
Minister for Trade 
Negotiations, Mr Michael 
Duffy, on July 27. 


The inaugural meeting of the 
Australia-India Joint Ministerial Com- 
mission was held at Parliament House 
in Canberra on July 26 and 27 . The 
Indian delegation was led by the 
Indian Minister for Commerce, Mr 
Dinesh Singh, and the Australian del- 
egation by the Minister for Trade 
Negotiations, Mr Michael Duffy. 

The meeting discussed the potential 
for further expansion of the commer- 
cial relationship. In the past, the lack 


of awareness of the changes taking 
place in both countries, and the 
opportunities these presented, has 
been a hindrance to development of 
trade. 

The Australian side suggested that a 
mutually beneficial way to develop 
and diversify commercial relations was 
through targeting particular sectors — 
mining, energy, agribusiness and tele- 
communications — where Australian 
expertise accorded with Indian devel- 
opment priorities. The Indian side 
expressed its interest in diversifying 
the range of its exports to Australia, 
particularly into the area of sophisti- 
cated manufactures such as engineer- 
ing products, mining equipment and 
computer software. 

A number of interesting new pro- 
posals emerged from the meeting. 





nternational Trade Development Centre in Sydney on Fuly 4: M N. Gokulram, general manager of the 
Handicrafts and Handlooms Exports Corporation of India Limited, left, Ms Mona Gupta, Delhi manager of the corporation, centre, and Mrs 
Patricia Vesna, president of the Australia-India Chamber of Commerce, at the opening of the display. Photograph by Bill Payne, OIB. 


The Indian delegation welcomed the 
Australian proposal for establishment 
of line-of-credit arrangements in 
accordance with the requirements of 
both countries. An Indian investment 
mission is to visit Australia in Septem- 
ber, and a broadly based Australian 
delegation is to visit India to discuss 
cooperation on environmental 
protection. 

Mr Dinesh Singh is also visiting 
Sydney and Melbourne during his 
stay, from July 25 to 28. During his 
visit he also met the Prime Minister, 
Mr Bob Hawke, the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, Senator 
Gareth Evans, the Minister for Pri- 
mary Industries and Energy, Mr John 
Kerin, and the Minister for Industry, 


Technology and Commerce, Senator 
John Button. ir: 
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Australia clear of 
bovine brucellosis 


Statement made by the 
Minister for Primary Industries 
and Energy, Mr John Kerin, 
on July 20. 


After 19 years’ hard work and the 
expenditure of $350 million, it was 
announced today that Australia was 
now Officially free of the cattle disease 
brucellosis. 

The Minister for Primary Industries 
and Energy, Mr John Kerin, wel- 
comed today’s decision by the Stand- 
ing Committee on Agriculture (SCA) 
to declare Australia brucellosis-free. 
He said a joint Commonwealth, state, 
territory and cattle-industry campaign 
to eradicate bovine brucellosis and 
tuberculosis had begun in 1970. 

The campaign against brucellosis 
had achieved its goal on target and 
before the deadline for the Brucellosis 
and Tuberculosis Eradication Cam- 
paign (BTEC) of June 1992. 

“All the technical requirements that 
need to be met for Australia to be 
declared free of bovine brucellosis 
have now been met,” Mr Kerin said. 

“The last known pocket of bovine 
brucellosis, or contagious abortion, in 
Australia was recently cleaned up on a 
property east of Alice Springs — the 
whole continent is now clear of one of 
the most debilitating and contagious 
diseases of beef and dairy cattle. It’s a 
wonderful achievement of which all 
Australians, but especially rural Aus- 
tralians, can be justly proud. 

“The achievement is threefold: 
Firstly, the costs associated with clini- 
cal disease in individual animals, from 
abortions, sterility and lost production, 
are gone. Secondly, a potential barrier 
to export industries based on beef and 
dairy cattle is gone. Thirdly, 
brucellosis can be transmitted to 
humans as undulant fever — a debili- 
tating disease that was an occupational 
hazard for stockmen, meatworkers, 
veterinarians and other people work- 
ing with cattle — this threat is now 
gone. 

“An immediate benefit for the 
cattle industries is that the restrictions 
on stock movements that were an 
integral part of the eradication cam- 
paign have now been eased. Stock- 
owners are no longer required to have 
their stock tested free of brucellosis 
prior to the cattle being moved within 


and between mainland States and 
territories. 

“While no known brucellosis- 
infected cattle currently exist in Aus- 
tralia, it is important to detect any 
possible resurgence of the disease in 
the years ahead. To this end, monitor- 
ing, by means of blood sampling of 
breeder cattle at abattoirs and testing 
of milk samples at dairy factories, will 
continue for some years. This is to 
ensure that the brucellosis-free status 
Australia now enjoys is maintained. 

“Australia’s success in eradicating 
brucellosis will give great heart to 
those people, mainly in northern Aus- 
tralia, still struggling with the difficult 
task of eradicating bovine tuberculosis. 

“The successful completion of the 
brucellosis phase of the overall BTEC 
will encourage Commonwealth, State 
and territory governments and pro- 
ducers to achieve the other phase, the 
eradication of bovine tuberculosis, by 
the national target date of June 30, 
1992.” 

The national BTEC is conducted 
under the direction of the SCA, 
which consists of the heads of Com- 
monwealth, state and territory depart- 
ments responsible for agriculture. The 
SCA advises the Australian Agricul- 
tural Council, which consists of Mr 
Kerin and the state and territory min- 
isters responsible for agriculture. 

The campaign is funded by the 
Commonwealth, state and territory 
Governments and a levy on cattle pro- 
ducers. To June 30, 1989, some $600 
million has been spent on the cam- 
paign, $350 million on brucellosis and 
$250 on the tuberculosis campaign, 
which is continuing. 


Microsoft Corporation 
becomes a partner 


Statement made by the 
Minister for Industry, 
Technology and Commerce, 
Senator John Button, on July 
t3, 


Microsoft Corporation became the 
16th transnational corporation to join 
the Partnerships for Development 
Program when the Minister for Indus- 
try, Technology and Commerce, 
Senator John Button, signed a part- 
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nership agreement with the corpor- 
ation in Canberra today. 

The projected value of exports 
resulting from Microsoft’s partnership 
activities will reach $20 million a year 
by 1997, with a cumulative total over 
the seven years of its program of $49 
million. 

Microsoft’s partnership activities 
will be centred on the establishment 
in Australia of the Microsoft Institute 
of Advanced Software Technology, 
established in the US in 1987 as the 
Microsoft University. 

Senator Button said Australia had a 
well-deserved reputation for the devel- 
opment of innovative software, a fact 
recognised by Microsoft in its decision 
to establish the institute here. 

“Microsoft’s entry to the partner- 
ships program will help the 
Government’s Information Industries 
Strategy by providing Australian 
software developers with new oppor- 
tunities to develop world-class prod- 
ucts for international markets,” 
Senator Button said. 

Microsoft Australia’s managing 
director, Mr Daniel Petre, said 
Microsoft University gave a compre- 
hensive training in Microsoft’s 
industry-standard operating systems 
and software development environ- 
ments — MS-DOS and OS/2. 

The establishment of the Microsoft 
Institute of Advanced Software Tech- 
nology would enable Australian 
software developers access to the same 
knowledge base as was available in the 
US, with the specific objective of 
stimulating the export potential of 
Australian software. 

A staff group would be established 
within the Microsoft Institute to help 
Australian software developers market 
their products internationally. 

Mr Petre said it was the first time 
the university had been established 
outside the US. 

Microsoft is also supporting Aus- 
tralian software development by 
reinvesting all profits from the insti- 
tute in Australia. These profits, pro- 
jected to increase each year to $5 
million in 1997, will be used to fund 
research and development associated 
with the institute. 

Allocation of R&D funds, adminis- 
tered by an advisory board, are 
expected to reach a cumulative total 
of $15 million over the seven years of 
the partnership commitment. 

Microsoft, creator of the industry- 
standard MS-DOS operating system, 
develops markets and supports a wide 
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range of software for business and 
professional use, including operating 
systems, computer languages, appli- 
cation programs, books, CD-ROM 
products and hardware for the 
microcomputer environment. 


New study identifies 
non-tariff measures 


Statement made by the 
Minister for Trade 
Negotiations, Mr Michael 
Duffy, on July 9. 


A new study of Australia’s export 
trade had identified more than 1500 
non-tariff measures (NTMs) used by 
foreign countries to restrict the import 
of Australia’s (and other nations’) 
goods to their markets, the Minister 
for Trade Negotiations, Mr Michael 
Duffy, said today. 

The barriers had been identified by 
the Department of Foreign Affairs 
and Trade in a booklet entitled Non- 
Tariff Measures — Barriers to Aus- 
tralian Exports. 

Mr Duffy said the information 
would eventually be used by 
Australia’s trade negotiators to nego- 
tiate greater market access for Aus- 
tralian goods and services in the 
Uruguay Round of Multilateral Trade 
Negotiations, which are scheduled to 
be completed by the end of 1990. 

“Initially, however, the booklet will 
be circulated to Australian industrial, 
agricultural and mineral exporters to 
seek to identify even more barriers 
that can be raised during the forth- 
coming negotiations,” he said. 

He urged exporters to support the 
Government’s efforts by studying the 
lists and informing the department of 
NTMs not yet identified. 

The booklet contains two lists — 
one for NTMs on agricultural and 
industrial products, the other for bar- 
riers to natural-resource-based prod- 
ucts (NRBPs). NTMs include quotas, 
“voluntary” restraint agreements, sub- 
sidies, levies, embargoes, licensing 
regulations and technical-standards 
requirements. 

Australia’s objective in the Uruguay 
Round will be to achieve lasting liber- 
alisation of NTMs across all sectors of 
trade. 

Mr Duffy said that previous GATT 
rounds had made little progress in 


resolving this thorny area. But Aus- 
tralia had already taken the lead with 
its plan to phase out quantitative 
restrictions, licensing and embargoes 
by the mid-1990s. 

“And we will be pressing our 
trading partners to reciprocate,” he 
said. 

Copies of the booklet are available 
from the department. Contact Jim 
Dollimore on (062) 613214. 


Deadline for Uruguay 
Round November 1990 


Statement made by the 
Minister for Trade 
Negotiations, Mr Michael 
Duffy, on July 28. 


The Minister for Trade Negotiations, 
Mr Michael Duffy, today welcomed 
the announcement in Geneva of a 
deadline for conclusion of the 
Uruguay Round of Multilateral Trade 
Negotiations. 

He said the GATT Trade Nego- 
tiations Committee decision to con- 
clude Uruguay Round negotiations in 
November 1990 would add welcome 
pressure on governments to keep the 
round on track. Australia had been 
concerned at suggestions from some 
quarters that the negotiations, which 
were launched in September 1986, 
could slip past the scheduled four-year 
timetable beyond 1990 and give the 
wrong signal to Governments and 
observers of the GATT process that 
some urgency had gone out of the 
negotiations. 

Agreement to a late-1990 end point 
for the round highlighted the short 
time available for the substantive 
phase of the negotiations across the 
range of complex issues covered by 
the round. Mr Duffy urged other gov- 
ernments to respond positively to the 
challenge of meeting the deadline. 
The next critical phase would be the 
last three months of this year, when 
all negotiating proposals should be put 
on the table. The first six months of 
1990 should then see an intensifi- 
cation of negotiations in Geneva 
aimed at narrowing differences. The 
task ahead was difficult and complex 
but had to be tackled vigorously to 
ensure a positive outcome to the 
round to provide a better trading 
environment after 1990. 


Agreement on book 
about ASIS 


Statement made by the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and Trade, Senator Gareth 
Evans, on July 22. 


The book Oyster, from which excerpts 
appeared in the media today, was the 
subject of an agreement reached in 
the Federal Court on December 23, 
1988, between the Government and 
the authors, Brian Toohey and 
William Pinwill. 

Under that agreement a procedure 
was put into place to enable the Gov- 
ernment to obtain deletions of par- 
ticularly sensitive and damaging 
material, while at the same time 
allowing publication of the book to 
proceed. Agreement was in fact 
reached between the Government and 
the authors on the handling of every 
objection raised by the Government. 

The number of amendments to the 
final manuscript was small and the 
absolute minimum consistent with the 
essential protection of the Australian 
Secret Intelligence Service. Under the 
agreement made in the court the 
Government did not, for example, 
seek to prevent publication of material 
which had previously appeared 
elsewhere. 

I stress that the Government’s 
negotiations with the authors in no 
way makes their book an authorised 
history of ASIS. Indeed, the authors 
make this point in their introduction. 

It was not the Government’s role or 
purpose to correct inaccuracies con- 
tained in the text, of which there are 
many. The undertakings to the Fed- 
eral Court provided specifically that 
failure by the Government to object to 
any material did not constitute any 
acknowledgment of the truth or accu- 
racy of it. 

As I said on December 23, neither I 
nor the Government ever welcome 
having to take action to prevent publi- 
cation of any material. 

However, ASIS’s capacity to service 
Australia’s national interest will con- 
tinue to depend on its activities being 
fully protected by secrecy, and there 
are some kinds of particularly sensi- 
tive information, or purported infor- 
mation, relating to officers, agents and 
activities of ASIS, which simply must 
be protected if that service is to 
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achieve its necessary and legitimate 
objectives. 

The Government will neither con- 
firm nor deny the accuracy of any 
particular statement made in the 
book, and I intend to make no further 
comment about it. 


Trans-Tasman 
standard 


Statement made by the 
Minister for Trade 
Negotiations, Mr Michael 
Duffy, on July 20. 


The publication of the first joint 
Australian/New Zealand standard was 
warmly welcomed today by the Minis- 
ter for Trade Negotiations, Mr 
Michael Duffy. 

The standard, on the energy rating 
and labelling of refrigerators and 
freezers, is the outcome of an agree- 
ment signed in March 1989 between 
Standards Australia and the Standards 
Association of New Zealand (SANZ) 
to cooperate in the preparation of 
joint standards. The standard is com- 
patible with the legal requirements 
currently in force in NSW, Victoria 
and New Zealand, where the energy 
labelling of certain household 
appliances is mandatory. 

“The cooperation between Stan- 
dards Australia and SANZ is com- 
mendable and reflects their 
commitment to the objectives of the 
Australia New Zealand Closer Econ- 
omic Relations Trade Agreement and 
the recognition of the role that stan- 
dards play in facilitating trade,” Mr 
Duffy said. 

He added that the CER Memor- 
andum of Understanding on Techni- 
cal Barriers to Trade signed by the 
Australian and New Zealand Govern- 
ments in 1988 encouraged the rel- 
evant authorities of both countries to 
cooperate fully and equally in the 
development and revision of standards 
applying in both countries. 

“This is precisely the sort of coop- 
eration which was envisaged under 
the CER arrangements,” he said, 
noting that the development of such 
standards would enable businessmen 
to pursue trading opportunities and 
the production of goods in a predict- 


able and simplified business environ- 
ment across the Tasman. 

“Standards Australia has a target to 
seek publication of a further 10 joint 
Australian/New Zealand standards in 
1989-90 and is already examining a 
number of areas with this in mind,” 
he said. “I look forward to the day 
when joint standards are the norm”. 


Helicopters for 
Papua New Guinea 


Statement made by the Prime 
Minister, Mr Bob Hawke, on 
July 7. 


After a request from the Prime Minis- 
ter of Papua New Guinea, Mr Rabbie 
Namaliu, during talks I held with him 
in Canberra on May 24, the Govern- 
ment offered to provide four Iroquois 
UH1H helicopters and associated 
training for Papua New Guinea 
aircrew to help the PNG Defence 
Force develop a rotary-wing capability. 

Subsequently, the PNG Govern- 
ment indicated that it wanted to 
secure the early delivery of these heli- 
copters, particularly against the back- 
ground of developments on 
Bougainville. 

After consultations between Aus- 
tralian and PNG ministers, Mr 
Namaliu wrote to me on July 5 
outlining his Government’s intentions 
on the ways in which the helicopters 
would be used. 

He said the use of the helicopters 
in Bougainville would be in keeping 
with a political strategy aimed at, 
among other things, minimising 
offence to the local population. The 
helicopters would not be used as 
gunships. They would be used for 
troop transport, for patrolling and sur- 
veillance, and for medical evacuation 
of both civilians and military. 

He emphasised that the PNG 
Government’s political objectives were 
to secure the reopening of the 
Bougainville copper mine, the protec- 
tion of the population, and the sur- 
render of all the militants. 

I have written to Mr Namaliu today 
telling him that, on the basis of his 
letter, my Government will now make 
arrangements for the early provision 
of four UH1H helicopters, plus a 
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28-day spares package for each air- 
craft to cover normal operations. The 
provision of the helicopters will be 
subject to the completion of the nor- 
mal end-user arrangements governing 
the possible transfer of the aircraft to 
third countries. 

In addition, I have confirmed that 
the Australian Government will pro- 
vide $1 million per annum for the 
next three years as a contribution 
towards the cost of the PNG Govern- 
ment arranging the operation and 
maintenance of the aircraft under 
civil contract. 

This assistance will be in addition 
to the training of Papua New Guinea 
Defence Force aircrew under our 
defence-cooperation arrangements. 


25 years of 
peacekeeping 


Statement made by the 
Minister for Justice, Senator 
Michael Tate, on July 7. 


The Federal Minister for Justice, 
Senator Michael Tate, joined the Aus- 
tralian Federal Police contingent in 
Cyprus yesterday to commemorate 25 
years of service by Australian police to 
the United Nations peacekeeping effort. 

He said the anniversary was marked 
by lavish praise for the work done by 
Australian officers. 

The Australian contingent assists in 
the policing of the United Nations 
buffer zone between the Greek and 
Turkish Cypriots. 

“Negotiations between the two sides 
are under way again, and all con- 
cerned are hopeful that a peaceful 
and just settlement can be achieved,” 
Senator Tate said. 

During a major United Nations par- 
ade in Nicosia yesterday, the UN 
force commander, General Milner, 
praised the magnificent contribution 
of the Australian contingent. 

“I was extremely proud to be able 
to represent the Australian Govern- 
ment at this important ceremony,” 
Senator Tate said. 


More air links 
with France 


Statement made by the 
Minister for Transport and 
Communications, Mr Ralph 
Willis, on July 10. 


Australian and French Government 
officials have reached agreement to 
increase flights and expand the range 
of destinations available on the 
Australia-France air route. 

Announcing the agreement today, 
the Minister for Transport and 
Communications, Mr Ralph Willis, 
said UTA French Airlines could 
introduce a second weekly 747 service 
from Paris to Australia on or before 
January 1, 1990. 

UTA could also choose a third 
Australian gateway, in addition to its 
existing rights at Sydney and Darwin. 

“This should stimulate further the 
strong tourist growth from France and 


should please state governments 
which have been actively seeking 
wider access to Australian cities for 
international airlines,” Mr Willis said. 

Qantas, which is also entitled to 
twice-weekly services to France, has 
no current plans to resume direct 
flights to that country. However, the 
French Government is prepared to 
allow Qantas to serve Paris and a 
second French city indirectly, under 
seat-purchase arrangements with 
another airline via a third country. 

This is the first such arrangement 
with a European country and will 
allow Qantas to market up to four 
flights a week into France, using its 
own flight numbers. 

Mr Willis said Australia had also 
negotiated rights to fly to France via 
two additional countries of its choice 
in Europe, with the ability to pick up 
passengers at those new points. 

“The Australian carrier can now 
develop its network of European 
services by combining flights to 


After briefing businessmen on the regional Economic Cooperation Initiative in Sydney on Fuly 20: Mr Richard Woolcott, Secretary of the 
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France with its other destinations,” he 
said. 

“Such traffic rights within Europe 
would become extremely valuable in 
future, as Europe moves towards a 
single aviation market in 1992.” 


Politicians detained 
in Myanmar 


Statement made by the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and Trade, Senator Gareth 
Evans, on July 24. 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs and 
Trade, Senator Gareth Evans, today 
expressed the Australian 





Department of Foreign Affairs and Trade and the Prime Minister’s special envoy on the initiative, centre, with Mr Terence McCarthy, left, 
regional director of Freehill Hollingdale and Page, and Mr Ian Hutchinson, a partner of the firm. Photograph by Bill Payne, OIB. 
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Government’s concern and regret at 
the action taken by the State Law and 
Order Restoration Council of the 
Union of Myanmar, formerly Burma, 
on July 21, in serving detention orders 
on Daw Aung San Suu Kyi, the 
leader of the National League for 
Democracy and its chairman, U Tin 
U. 

The Australian Government had 
welcomed the announcement on Feb- 
ruary 16 that general elections would 
be held in Myanmar by April/May 
1990. Since then, the election pro- 
gram had been adhered to. 

“The Australian Government hopes 
that the restrictions placed on Daw 
Aung San Suu Kyi and U Tin U will 
soon be lifted,” Senator Evans said. 
“Their exclusion from the democratic 
process now under way will clearly 
undermine the capacity of the elec- 
tions to meet the democratic aspir- 
ations of the people of Myanmar.” 


Extended aid package 
for southern Africa 


Statement made by the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and Trade, Senator Gareth 
Evans, on July 2. 


Southern Africa’s Front-Line States 
would have a three-year, $110 million 
extension to their current program of 
Australian development assistance, the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and 
Trade, Senator Gareth Evans, 
announced today. 

The current three-year program to 
Southern Africa was worth $100 mil- 
lion and ran till June 1990. Senator 
Evans said the early announcement of 
the continuing program would allow 
time for the negotiation and planning 
of future inputs with Southern Afri- 
can governments ensuring the 
ongoing effectiveness of Australia’s 
contribution. 

“This extended commitment 
emphasises Australia’s determination 
to assist those countries which con- 
tinue to face military and economic 
destabilisation by the South African 
Government as a result of their sup- 
port for the international campaign 


against apartheid,” Senator Evans said. 


“Discrimination in South Africa 
and destabilisation in the region con- 
tinue unabated despite progress in 
Namibia and Angola.” 

The recipients of the extended pro- 
gram of development assistance were 
the nine members of the Southern 
African Development Coordination 
Conference (SADCC) — Angola, 
Botswana, Lesotho, Malawi, 
Mozambique, Swaziland, Tanzania, 
Zambia and Zimbabwe. 

The current program reflected the 
recipients’ priorities: food security, 
transport and communications, edu- 
cation and, in Zimbabwe, mining. It 
was anticipated that this focus would 
be largely maintained in the continu- 
ing program but negotiations with 
recipient authorities in the next few 
months would determine the extent of 
any variations. 

Senator Evans said the extended 
program would continue to incorpor- 
ate the Special Assistance Program for 
South Africans and Namibians to ben- 
efit those disadvantaged by apartheid. 
It would also incorporate a program 
of activities administered by non- 
government organisations and other 
regional activities including those 
administered through the SADCC 
secretariat. 

Any emergency or relief assistance 
provided by Australia to the region 
would be additional to this program. 

Australian assistance to Southern 
Africa forms part of the Government’s 
overseas aid program administered by 
the Australian International Develop- 
ment Assistance Bureau (AIDAB). 


Aid for Red Cross 
in Indonesia 


Statement made by the 

Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and Trade, Senator Gareth 
Evans, in Brunei, on July 6. 


Border crossers returning to the 
Indonesian province of Irian Jaya 
from Papua New Guinea would ben- 
efit from a $400 000 grant to a pro- 
gram run by the [nternational 
Committee of the Red Cross (ICRC), 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs and 
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Trade, Senator Gareth Evans, 
announced in Brunei today. 

Senator Evans welcomed the 
Indonesian Government’s approval for 
the ICRC program. 

“Australia’s contribution will assist 
approximately 300 returnees in 1989, 
all of whom are currently settled in 
temporary border camps,” he said. “A 
further 600 border crossers are 
expected to return under the ICRC 
program in 1990. 

“The ICRC program will assist the 
safe return of the border crossers and 
contribute to their basic welfare needs.” 

PNG has been host to border 
crossers since 1984, and about 12 000 
are in the country at present. Senator 
Evans said Australia had been the 
principal donor to a United Nations 
High Commissioner for Refugees pro- 
gram which assists border crossers in 
PNG camps, having provided $4.9 
million since 1983-84. 

Australian assistance to ICRC’s 
work in Indonesia forms part of the 
Government’s overseas aid program 
administered by the Australian Inter- 
national Development Assistance 
Bureau (AIDAB). 


Emergency aid for 
refugees in Zambia 


Statement made by the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
Senator Gareth Evans, on July 
2. 


Malnourished Angolan and 
Mozambican refugee children in 
Zambia would benefit from a 
$170 000 grant from Australia to pro- 
vide food aid, the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, Senator 
Gareth Evans, announced today. 

Australia’s contribution, which 
would be channelled through the 
World Food Program (WFP), would 
provide more than 28 000 children 
with full supplementary feeding for 
up to four months. By that time many 
of the refugee families, who are being 
settled as farmers, will have estab- 
lished food self-sufficiency. 

“The Paris-based medical-relief 
organisation, Medecins sans Frontiers, 
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has reported a rapid increase in child 
malnutrition among Angolan and 
Mozambican refugees due to a 
carbohydrate-only diet,” Senator 
Evans said. 

Tests were being conducted in the 
two largest refugee camps on the 
acceptability of a soybean supplement 
which would provide a low-cost pro- 
tein supply. This would be manufac- 
tured in Zambia and delivered free by 
the WFP, ensuring maximum impact 
of Australian funds. 

Australian emergency assistance to 
Angolan and Mozambican refugees in 
Zambia forms part of the 
Government’s overseas aid program 
administered by the Australian Inter- 
national Development Assistance 
Bureau (AIDAB). 


New director for 
Wool Corporation 


Statement made by the 
Minister for Primary Industries 
and Energy, Mr John Kerin, 
on July 21. 


The Minister for Primary Industries 
and Energy, Mr John Kerin, today 
announced the appointment of Mr 
Brian Hill as the government director 
on the board of the Australian Wool 
Corporation. 

Mr Hill replaces Mr Peter Core, 
who recently resigned. 

Mr Hill is executive director of the 
Agriculture and Forestry Group in 
the Federal Department of Primary 
Industries and Energy. 

Mr Kerin said Mr Hill had exten- 
sive experience in international trade 
and commodity negotiations and in 
domestic commodity policy. 

“He has an outstanding record of 
achievement in the former Depart- 
ment of Trade, in overseas service, in 
the former Department of Resources 
and Energy and in my department,” 
Mr Kerin said. 

“Mr Hill’s skills and expertise will 
enhance and complement the 
strengths of the existing membership 
of the corporation.” 

He thanked Mr Core for his valu- 
able and constructive contribution to 
the corporation during almost five 
years on the board. 


New embassy 
promised 


Statement made by the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and Trade, Senator Gareth 
Evans, on July 15. 


The Australian Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth 
Evans, announced today in Pohnpei, 
the capital of the Federated States of 
Micronesia (FSM), that Australia 
would appoint a resident Ambassador 
there within the next 12 months. 

In 1986, the FSM achieved a full 
measure of self-government in free 
association with the United States. 

The following year Australia was 
the first country, other than the 
United States, to establish diplomatic 
relations with the FSM. The Aus- 
tralian Consul-General in Honolulu 
was appointed non-resident Minister 
to the FSM. 

“Australia welcomes and supports 
the progress of the Federated States of 
Micronesia in developing its inter- 
national identity as a member of the 
South Pacific community,” Senator 
Evans said. 

“The opening of a resident Aus- 
tralian Embassy in Micronesia will 
greatly expand Australia’s diplomatic 
coverage of the Pacific islands region.” 

Australia looked forward to the 
further development of close and 
friendly ties with the FSM and to 
working together on matters of 
importance in the region. He recalled 
with pleasure the visit to Australia last 
year by the FSM President, Mr John 
Haglelgam. 

Until the appointment of an 
Ambassador in Pohnpei, the Aus- 
tralian Consul-General in Honolulu 
would continue to be accredited to the 
FSM on a non-resident basis. 


High Commissioner 
in Kenya 


Statement made by the Acting 
Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and Trade, Mr Michael Duffy, 
on July 20. 


The Minister for Trade Negotiations 
and Acting Minister for Foreign 





Mr David Goss. 


Affairs and Trade, Mr Michael Duffy, 
today announced the appointment of 
Mr David Goss as Australian High 
Commissioner in Kenya. Mr Goss 
succeeds Mr Douglas Campbell, who 
has been High Commissioner since 
1986. 

Australia and Kenya have long- 
standing links, especially as fellow 
members of the Commonwealth. Mr 
Duffy recalled the recent visit to 
Kenya by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth 
Evans, which had helped to develop 
the relationship further and the 1988 
visit by Mr Bill Hayden, Senator 
Evans’s predecessor. Kenya also was 
host to the United Nations Environ- 
ment Program (UNEP), and thus 
played an important role in an issue 
of central significance for Australia 
and the world. 

Mr Goss will also be accredited on 
a non-resident basis as High Com- 
missioner in Uganda, High Com- 
missioner in Tanzania and 
Ambassador to Ethiopia. 

Mr Goss joined the Department of 
External Affairs in 1956. He has 
served in Karachi, Bangkok, Berlin 
and Bonn. He was Consul-General in 
Chicago from 1977 to 1980 and 
Ambassador to Israel from 1980 to 
1983. He has held senior positions 
with the Department of Foreign 
Affairs and Trade in Canberra, the 
most recent being principal adviser in 
the Corporate Management Division. 

He will take up his appointment in 
Nairobi in September. 
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Australia’s first 
honorary consul 


Statement made by the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and Trade, Senator Gareth 
Evans, on July 24. 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs and 
Trade, Senator Gareth Evans, today 
announced the appointment of 
Australia’s first Honorary Consul. 

Mr Kevin Beamish will be the Aus- 
tralian Honorary Consul in Lae, 
Papua New Guinea. Senator Evans 
said the appointment represented a 
new milestone in the provision of 
consular services to Australian citizens 
overseas. 

“It is the first such appointment to 
be made in a number of countries in 
order to make consular services to 
Australian citizens travelling and 
residing overseas more widely avail- 
able,” he said. “Honorary Consuls also 
will further Australia’s commercial 
interests. These appointments allow 
the inexpensive provision of these ser- 
vices in locations where the criteria 
for posts staffed by career officers can- 
not be met. 


“The appointment in Lae is par- 
ticularly significant because of 
Australia’s close historic and extensive 
ties with Papua New Guinea, and also 
because it reintroduces an Australian 
Government consular post in a 
location where there was a consular 
post from 1975 to 1982.” 

Mr Beamish, who was born and 
educated in Melbourne, has been gen- 
eral manager of ICI Dulux PNG 
since 1982. He has been active in 
industry and community affairs, 
including as president of the Lae 
Chamber of Commerce and Industry 
and as a councillor of the Papua New 
Guinea Chamber of Commerce. He is 
a former member of the Papua New 
Guinea Australia Business Cooper- 
ation Committee. 

Australian Honorary Consuls, under 
the direction of a supervising mission, 
will be able to provide consular wel- 
fare and protection assistance to Aus- 
tralian citizens, will accept passport 
applications for forwarding to the 
supervising mission, and can provide 
the Proof of Identity Declaration for 
passport applicants subject to the 
usual criteria for the provision of this 
declaration. They will also help 
further Australia’s commercial, cul- 
tural, scientific and technological 
interests. 


The Australian Consulate in Lae 
will operate out of the premises of ICI 
Dulux PNG. 


Travel advices 


Statement issued by the 
Department of Foreign Affairs 
and Trade on July 21. 


The Department of Foreign Affairs 
and Trade has completed its periodic 
review of all consular travel advices 
issued up to July 20, 1989, and, as a 
result, advices for the following 
countries remain in force. 


Country Date of issue 
Bougainville, 

PNG June 23, 1989 
China July 16, 1989 
Lebanon February 4, 1987 
Mozambique September 29, 1987 
Philippines December 8, 1988 
Sri Lanka November 10, 1988 
Sudan September 2, 1986 


Australians intending to travel to 
these countries can obtain up-to-date 
information and advice from the 
Department of Foreign Affairs and 
Trade in Canberra or its offices in 
State capital cities. 
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The Commonwealth campaign against apartheid 


South Africa’s policy of apartheid was under scrutiny 
in several areas in August. The Commonwealth Com- 
mittee of Foreign Ministers on Southern Africa began 
its fourth meeting on August 1 in Canberra. Opening 
the meeting, the Prime Minister, Mr Bob Hawke, 
recalled the efforts the Commonwealth had already 
made to combat what he called South Africa’s “insti- 
tutionalised racism”, and outlined the success 
achieved (See Page 391). On August 9 the committee 
issued a statement reviewing progress and listing areas 
in which it invited Commonwealth and other Govern- 
ments to take further action (Page 393). On August 8 
Mr Hawke launched the book Apartheid and Inter- 
national Finance, which he said would substantially 


increase public understanding of apartheid (Page 394). 
On August 5 the Minister for Foreign Affairs and 
Trade, Senator Gareth Evans, congratulated the South 
Africa Education Trust Fund, and promised the Aus- 
tralian Government’s support, for its efforts in foster- 
ing training for black South Africans as part of the 
campaign against apartheid (Page 396). On August 14 
Senator Evans issued a statement deploring the 
actions of the Australian Rugby Football Union in 
helping the South African Rugby Board get Australian 
players to visit South Africa, saying the visit threaten- 
ing to undermine efforts by all Commonwealth 
countries to maintain the sporting isolation of South 
Africa (Page 398). 
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CORRECTION 


The caption to a photograph on Page 385 
of The Monthly Record, No 7, Volume 60, 
July 1989, incorrectly identified Mr 
Terence McCarthy who is Regional Direc- 
tor, Department of Foreign Affairs and 
Trade, Sydney. Mr Ian Hutchinson, Part- 
ner, Freehill Hollingdale and Page, Solici- 
tors, represented the firm at the regional 
Economic Cooperation Initiative briefing. 
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Apartheid an affront 
to all humanity 


Speech by the Prime Minister, 
Mr Bob Hawke, at the fourth 
meeting of the Commonwealth 
Committee of Foreign 
Ministers on Southern Africa, 
in Canberra, on August 7. 
T he task ahead of this fourth 
meeting of the Commonwealth 
Foreign Ministers Committee on 
Southern Africa is an important one 
for all members of the Commonwealth. 

More than that, you are engaged in 
an endeavour of truly global signifi- 
cance. The scourge of apartheid is an 
affront to all humanity. 

And eliminating that scourge — 
bringing to an end South Africa’s 
abhorrent practice of institutionalised 
racism — is an obligation that 
demands the most committed involve- 
ment of every Government and indi- 
vidual of goodwill. 

The Commonwealth has a proud 
record of determined and effective 


struggle against the racist regimes of 
Southern Africa: 


In the period leading up to the with- 
drawal of South Africa from the 
Commonwealth in 1961; 

Through the peaceful creation of 
majority rule in Zimbabwe; 

Through the development of the 
Gleneagles Agreement banning 
sporting contacts with South Africa; 

Through the achievement of the Emi- 
nent Persons Group in finding a 
valid and workable basis for a nego- 
tiated settlement in South Africa; 

Through our role in developing inter- 
national sanctions against South 
Africa and, with the regrettable 
exception of Britain, through our 
own coordinated imposition of sanc- 
tions, including financial sanctions; 

Through our active support for the 
emergence of an independent 
Namibia; 

And through the continuing import- 
ant work of this committee. 


Australia is proud of the role it has 
played in these efforts and, indeed, in 
the broader international struggle 
against apartheid. We remain totally 
committed to fulfilling our responsi- 
bilities in these tasks. 

For all these reasons, then, it is a 
pleasure to welcome to Canberra our 
distinguished overseas visitors, and to 





wish this meeting success in the criti- 
cal work ahead. 

We meet against a backdrop of con- 
fused signals and expectations about 
the current situation in South Africa. 
We hear talk of the release of Nelson 
Mandela and suggestions of nego- 
tiations with representative black 
organisations such as the African 
National Congress. 

Of course these would be enor- 
mously welcome developments if ever 
they occurred. They would be sub- 
stantial steps down the path towards 
the elimination of apartheid. But let 
us not forget the basic facts. 

The massive convulsions of the 
mid-1980s — in which the black com- 
munities of South Africa were once 
again confronted by the violence with 
which apartheid represses its own citi- 
zens — are no longer, due to censor- 
ship, the daily diet of Western media 
reporting. But in the face of more 
than three years of consecutive states 
of emergency imposed by the South 
African authorities, the repression 
continues still. 

The grotesque system of apartheid 
continues — the refusal of basic pol- 
itical rights to the black South Afri- 
cans who make up 75 per cent of the 
population, the banning of black 
organisations, the jailing and exile of 
black leaders and of others who seek 
to speak out against the repression, 
the racially segregated Parliaments, 
the infamous Group Areas Act with 
its bizarre injustices of the homelands 
system. These are the basic and ter- 
rible facts before us. 

We can take comfort only from the 
fact that the internal contradictions of 
this system will ultimately bring about 
its demise. 

The responsibility of the inter- 
national community — not least of 
the Commonwealth — is to try to 
bring the South African authorities to 
understand this, so that the inevitable 
end of apartheid will not be bloody 
civil war but a peaceful transition to 
majority rule. That is the purpose of 
sanctions: to bring South Africa to its 
senses, not to its knees. 

Leading South African financial 
spokesmen — including the Governor 
of the South African Reserve Bank 
and the Finance Minister — acknowl- 
edge that sanctions are working. 

South Africa is now facing a net 
outflow of capital at a time when it 
desperately needs foreign funding to 
help support the gross inefficiencies 
of apartheid. It cannot service the 





The Secretary-General of the 
Commonwealth, Sir Shridath Ramphal, 
speaking at the opening of the meeting of the 
Commonwealth Committee of Foreign 
Ministers on Southern Africa on August 7. 
OIB photograph. 


principal on its debt. Its agricultural 
products are subject to boycott in 
many countries. 

It has been forced to halt pro- 
duction of the once prestigious 
Krugerrand. It cannot modernise 
much of its weaponry or its aging 
warships and fighters. Its representa- 
tive sports players are largely confined 
to their own country. 

All of these factors are telling 
reminders to white South Africans 
that their Government and their 
country will remain the pariah of the 
international community until they 
abandon apartheid completely and for 
ever. That is the message that must 
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be understood by the President- 
presumptive F. W. de Klerk and his 
colleagues. 

The way forward has been outlined 
with clarity and fairness by the Emi- 
nent Persons Group. It is a testament 
to the work of the group, led by Mal- 
colm Fraser and General Obasanjo, 
that they should have made such an 
accurate reading of the circumstances 
in South Africa in such a short time. 

We will not, and we cannot, settle 
for apartheid with a so-called human 
face. Such a thing is a contradiction 
in terms. We insist on real change. 

There can be no real change if life 
in South Africa continues to be 
premised on the basis that the colour 
of one’s skin determines one’s place of 
residence, one’s level of education, 
one’s rights under the law, one’s 
lifestyle, the way one participates in 
the political process, indeed, one’s 
very place in society. 

Some people believe that change 
can take place in some parts of South 
African society while leaving the fun- 
damental structures of apartheid 
intact. The most obvious case is sport. 

Some choose to see the end of seg- 
regation in sports arenas and the 
beginning of efforts to involve young 
blacks in sports such as rugby and 
cricket as evidence that South Africa 
has mended its ways and should be 
readmitted to international sporting 
contests. 

Nothing could be further from the 
truth, and now that a rebel British 
cricket tour has been agreed on, and 
that a rebel rugby tour is being organ- 
ised with the possible involvement of 
Australians, it is even more essential 
that we do not mistake the appearance 
for the reality. 

The reality is, of course, that the 
very structure of South African 
society, and the actions and expendi- 
tures of the white minority govern- 
ment, confine non-whites to 
second-class participation in all 
aspects of South African life, includ- 
ing sports. 

Under apartheid’s residential segre- 
gation, those granted access to facili- 
ties enjoyed by whites have to travel 
considerable distances and at great 
cost and inconvenience. Under 
apartheid’s education system, young 
whites have access to superior sports 
facilities while the black school sys- 
tem, starved of funds, cannot offer 
anything comparable. 

The rebel British cricketers, and 
those in Britain, Australia and else- 
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where who condone such tours, may 
believe — some claim they do believe 
— that these events will actually help 
break down the barriers of apartheid. 
Unfortunately, the opposite is the case. 

The deception involved in organis- 
ing such tours, the gloating from 
South Africa which follows their 
announcement, the cosmetic and per- 
ipheral multiracial events with which 
they are embroidered all underline 
the fact that they give comfort and 
support to the apartheid regime. 

Let it be clearly understood that 
reform, on and off the sporting field, 
has a long way to run before desegre- 
gated sport in South Africa becomes a 
reality. Until then, there can be no 
sporting contacts. 

Equally, let it be understood that 
broader international contacts with 
South Africa cannot be normalised 
until apartheid itself is a thing of the 
past. 

In particular, let it be understood 
— and let this meeting make perfectly 
clear — that, to achieve this goal of 
the total abolition of apartheid, sanc- 
tions must be maintained against 
South Africa. 

I will have the pleasure tomorrow 
of returning to the issue of sanctions 
when I launch the book Apartheid and 
International Finance, by Keith 
Ovenden and Tony Cole. 

The work your committee is under- 
taking, and will continue at this 
Canberra meeting — the work of 
assessing the impact of sanctions and 
investigating ways of widening, tight- 
ening and intensifying current econ- 
omic and other sanctions — is 
fundamental to achieving our goal of 
a free and just South Africa. 

I emphasise again, as I always have, 
that I and my Government see no vir- 
tue in sanctions for the sake of sanc- 
tions. They have no virtue other than 
as an instrument to bring the South 
African regime to the bargaining table. 

For it is only at the bargaining table 
that justice can be done — justice that 
involves not only full democratic 
rights for all South Africans irrespec- 
tive of the colour of their skin, but 
economic justice that will see equality 
of opportunity for all within a system 
where the accumulated capital, 
entrepreneurship and skills of whites 
will be fully welcomed and employed. 

So you have a challenging and 
exhaustive agenda before you. You 
will be continuing your dialogue with 
representatives of South African 
opinion and hearing first-hand testi- 
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mony from a number of witnesses 
about current trends and develop- 
ments. You will discuss South Africa’s 
destabilisation of its neighbours and 
the costs they have incurred as a 
result. 

African members of this committee 
need no reminding from me about the 
nature of the direct threat apartheid 
projects beyond its own borders. For 
you, it is a daily concern that goes to 
the heart of the security and pros- 
perity of your own societies. 

Australia, for one, is committed to 
continue our efforts to assist those 
states and to contribute to their econ- 
omic and social development. 

We have recently announced a 
three-year $110 million extension to 
our existing development assistance 
program in Southern Africa, on top of 
which we will continue where appro- 
priate an emergency-relief assistance 
involvement. 

You will also be discussing the 
heartening, though still uncertain, 
movement forward in relation to 
Namibia and deliberations on how the 
international community can best 
assist a smooth and peaceful transition 
to independence. 

Resolution 435 is now being 
implemented, UNTAG |the United 
Nations Transition Assistance Group] 
has been deployed and the refugees 
are returning home. Australia is 
pleased to be assisting this process 
through our contingent of 300 
engineers in UNTAG. The Common- 
wealth has of course already signalled 
that we would welcome an indepen- 
dent Namibia into our ranks. 

You will in short be preparing the 
ground for a constructive and 
thorough consideration of South 
Africa by the Commonwealth Heads 
of Government Meeting in Kuala 
Lumpur in October. 

I hope that CHOGM itself, at 
which I look forward to participating 
personally, will be able to assist the 
progress of dialogue in South Africa 
leading to genuine negotiations with 
authentic representatives of South 
Africa’s people. 

Against that background, it gives 
me much pleasure to declare open 
this fourth meeting of Commonwealth 
Foreign Ministers on Southern Africa. 

I wish you success in your deliber- 
ations and express the hope that this 
will be one more step by the inter- 
national community towards bringing 
about a genuinely free and multiracial 
South Africa. Ie 
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Sanctions found to 
be effective 


Statement issued by the 
Commonwealth Committee of 
Foreign Ministers on Southern 
Africa on August 9 after its 
meeting in Canberra on 


August 8. 
T he financial sanctions already 
being applied by Commonwealth 
and other governments and their 
respective financial institutions have 
proved to be among the most effective 
of all instruments of pressure against 
South Africa. South Africa’s exclusion 
from world capital markets is placing 
significant pressure on its balance of 
payments and, as a consequence, on 
its capacity for economic growth. In 
order to ensure that the pressure from 
these sources is maintained, the com- 
mittee reaffirmed its Toronto 
decisions on widening and tightening 
financial sanctions and invited Com- 
monwealth and other Governments, 
and financial institutions within their 
respective jurisdictions, to take further 
action in each of the following areas. 


(a) Tightening conditions for debt 
repayment 


Ministers reaffirmed the key 
importance of June 1990 in terms of 
the rescheduling of South African 
debt, providing the opportunity to 
exert further pressure. They noted 
that there was some evidence of relax- 
ation in the second rescheduling 
(1987-90) in that South Africa was 
required to repay annually less capital 
under it than under the first 
rescheduling agreement (1986-87). 
They called on banks in the context 
of the 1990 rescheduling negotiations 
to exert the maximum possible press- 
ure on South Africa consistent with 
the need to avoid precipitating South 
African default on its debt and in par- 
ticular recommended: 


Provision of substantial capital 
repayments; 

The application of the highest poss- 
ible interest rates on South African 
debt; 

The rejection of exit options, includ- 
ing the long-term rollover.* 

To this end, ministers agreed that a 
delegation of senior officials would 
seek access to senior executives of 
the member banks of the coordinat- 


ing committee presently negotiating 
the 1990 rescheduling arrangements. 


(b) Imposing further restrictions on 
trade finance 


Ministers recognised the advantage 
that accrued to South Africa in hav- 
ing much of its trade-credit business 
still insured with official export-credit 
agencies. In order to send a clear sig- 
nal about the need to curtail sources 
of foreign funds to South Africa and, 
at the least, to expose that country to 
the unfettered judgment of the mar- 
ketplace in this field, they urged that 
all countries that had not done so now 
take South Africa “off cover” with 
official government agencies for 
official trade-credit and insurance 
purposes. 

Ministers noted South African 
claims that trade financing was being 
used as a balance-of-payments cush- 
ion. They therefore called on all 
financial institutions in Common- 
wealth and other countries to impose 
tougher terms for trade financing 
including, in particular, reducing the 
maximum credit term to 90 days. 


(c) Monitoring the ban on medium- 
and long-term lending 


Ministers supported in principle the 
establishment of an independent 
mechanism to review and report on 
South Africa’s links with the inter- 
national financial community on a 
regular basis. It would involve a small, 
specialist staff with proven research 
skills in the area of financial markets 
and be located in one of the world 
financial centres. The cooperation of 
finance houses in ensuring the regular 
publication of factual information 
covering the broad field of South 
Africa’s links with international 
finance would need to be assured. 

Ministers agreed that a specific pro- 
posal along these lines should be 
developed for further consideration at 
Kuala Lumpur in October. 


(d) Ban on new bank lending 


Ministers discussed Commonwealth 
experience of the application of the 
existing ban on new bank lending to 
South Africa in the context of South 
African-controlled international com- 
panies operating outside South Africa. 
They reaffirmed the intent of the 
lending ban, which is to put pressure 
on South Africa’s balance of pay- 
ments. Ministers noted, in this con- 
nection, that loans to South 
African-owned or -controlled entities 


incorporated abroad might in certain 
circumstances enable South African 
companies to strengthen their market- 
ing network, improve their access to 
technology and otherwise enhance 
their capacity to frustrate sanctions. 

They also noted that lending to 
such entities might, on the other 
hand, involve in certain circumstances 
an outflow from South Africa of capi- 
tal and expertise such as to reinforce 
the impact of financial sanctions. 

As a result ministers proposed that 
the following general guidelines be 
applied by financial institutions as cri- 
teria for assessing the acceptability of 
a proposed loan: 


Banks and other financial 
institutions responding to a loan 
request from any entity outside South 
Africa that may possibly be controlled 
by South African interests should: 


(a) require a declaration by the bor- 
rower stating the source of control 
of the entity seeking the loan; and 

(b) where South African control is 
established: 

— obtain an assurance that the 
purpose of the loan is not for 
activities designed to circum- 
vent sanctions; 

— require an assurance that the 
funds will be used for the 
stated purpose and will not be 
transferred to South Africa; 

— be satisfied that the purpose of 
the investment is not to 
repatriate profits to South 
Africa; 

— be satisfied that, on balance 
and in all the circumstances of 
the individual case, the loan 
would not result in significant 
net benefit flowing to econ- 
omic interests within South 
Africa, or the South African 
economy as a whole; 

and not grant the loan in question 

unless so assured and satisfied. 3 





*Under the 1987 rescheduling agreement, 
creditors were offered two methods of escaping 
from the unilateral moratorium that South 
Africa had placed on commercial loans. One 
was to convert debt to a long-term schedule 
(the 1997 option) with defined interest and capi- 
tal repayments. The other was to convert the 
debt into equities on the local South African 
share market and then export the funds 
through the financial Rand exchange system — 
at a substantial discount. Since 1987 a further 
exit option has developed in the form of an 
international secondary market for South Afri- 
can debt. Use of any of these options has the 
effect of lessening the pressure on South Africa 
in some degree. 
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Economic aspects and 
world revulsion 


Speech by the Prime Minister, 
Mr Bob Hawke, at the 
launching of Apartheid and 
International Finance, in 
Canberra, on August 8. 


| ’m not the first person to observe 
that success has many fathers 
while failure is an orphan. 

Now I will not join the throng of 
people claiming paternity of this suc- 
cessful and significant publishing ven- 
ture, Apartheid and International 
Finance. But I will lay claim to being 
perhaps one of the grandfathers. 

When the Commonwealth Heads of 
Government last met, in Vancouver 
in 1987, it was against an extraordi- 
nary backdrop of events in South 
Africa. 

The mid-1980s had seen a dramatic 
sharpening of the courageous protests 
by the black people of South Africa 
seeking to gain fundamental political 
rights. 

The response by the South African 
authorities had been violence, further 
repression, blanket censorship and, in 
June 1986, the declaration of a state 
of emergency that has been extended 
continuously to this date. 

The period was also one of acute 
crisis for the finances of South Africa. 
In late August 1985, South Africa 

came under such intense pressure 
from its creditors that it defaulted on 
a portion of its international debt and 
as a result, became, as Sonny 
Ramphal says in his foreword to this 
book, an unacceptable risk. 

Facing a foreign-exchange crisis, 
South Africa was forced to close its 
exchanges for four days while officials 
arranged not, it was understood, long- 
term solutions, but short-term 
rescheduling. Clearly, here was a 
weakness in the South African system 
that posed a very real threat to its very 
existence. 

For the opponents of apartheid, the 
situation demanded closer scrutiny 
and, where possible, tighter pressure. 
So at Vancouver I proposed that the 
Commonwealth examine the links 
between South Africa and the inter- 
national financial system. 

The report that emerged was pre- 
sented to the second meeting of the 
Commonwealth Foreign Ministers on 
Southern Africa in Toronto last year. 


It was decided — and here Gareth 
Evans [Australian Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade] might like to claim 
a degree of paternity — that the 
report was so significant that it should 
be brought to the attention of a 
broader public through a revised and 
expanded text. 

For the authors I have nothing but 
the highest praise. 

Tony Cole, a deputy secretary in 
my department, was the chairman of 
the committee of Commonwealth 
officials who did the primary research 
for the report. 

Keith Ovenden, hand-picked for the 
job by Gareth Evans, is one of those 
fortunate, and rare, writers who can 
with lucidity draw out and communi- 
cate the relevance of even an arcane 
matter like an intricate by-way of the 
international financial system. 

I do not think it unnecessary to add 
that the complexity and 
confidentiality of the research they 
undertook required great diligence on 
the part of the researchers and con- 
siderable trust by their anonymous 
sources in the financial community. 

Together, Ovenden and Cole 
worked at breakneck speed to finalise 
this text and Penguin Books have per- 
formed a minor miracle to produce 
and publish their text. 

The result is a book incisive in its 
analysis and so up to date that it deals 
with developments that happened a 
mere 10 weeks ago. 

The story that Keith Ovenden and 
Tony Cole tell has three great themes. 

First, they draw attention to the 
economic aspects of apartheid. 

It is not difficult, I think, to com- 
prehend the moral dimensions of the 
fight against apartheid, or to appreci- 
ate from our vantage point in a West- 
ern democratic nation the political 
outrage that is apartheid. 

Without in any way downplaying 
the importance of those aspects, it is 
stimulating to read such an informed 
account of the economically offensive 
elements of apartheid. 

Apartheid, as the authors say in 
their introduction, is synonymous with 
waste: the waste of human potential 
and human resources. 

To illustrate this point, the authors 
tell the story of the “homeland” of 
KwaNdebele, which lies about 110 
kilometres north-east of Pretoria and 
was created in the 1970s to prevent 
the large number of black people who 
were being forced off white-owned 
commercial farms from settling in the 
cities. 
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Its current population could be 
around half a million people, but in 
this artificially created entity few of 
them have jobs. 

Its workers either take work con- 
tracts, which force them to live away 
from their families for months on 
end, or else they shuttle between 
KwaNdebele and Pretoria every day 
to go to work. 

This second option means four 
hours of travel in the morning, out of 
the so-called homeland to the white 
city, and another four hours back 
again in the night. They leave home 
at 3 am and return at 9 pm — a 
qualitatively different experience, you 
can imagine, from travelling 15 min- 
utes by coach between a downtown 
luxury hotel and an international 
rugby or cricket ground. 

This extraordinary daily movement 
of people requires buses, and in the 
1988-89 South African budget the 
sum of 400 million rand was appro- 
priated to subsidise the buses that ser- 
vice these people. In the same budget, 
the upgrading of residential housing 
in black areas received 106 million 
rand — about one-quarter of the bus 
funding. 

So apartheid doesn’t fund industrial 
development near major population 
centres, it doesn’t care about social 
dislocation or even the standard of 
housing: it subsidises buses! 

And, just as strikingly, apartheid’s 
priorities for providing for its people 
lie well below its priority to maintain 
its armed forces. The South African 
armed forces account for 20 per cent 
of the South African budget, or some 
5 per cent of its gross domestic product. 

In the degree of Government inter- 
vention, in the stark inequalities 
between the living standards of the 
white elite and the black majority, in 
the distortions of its financial 
institutions, apartheid represents a 
fundamentally inefficient and intern- 
ally contradictory system — one that 
is utterly incapable of meeting the 
demands of the post-industrial inter- 
dependent global economy. 

As the authors put it in a masterful 
understatement, “The politics of race 
have introduced distortions and the 
misallocation of resources on a scale 
that is now making for most interest- 
ing developments.” 

This of course leads to the second 
great theme of this book: sanctions do 
work. 

Keith Ovenden and Tony Cole 
demonstrate that the embargo on 
loans to South Africa that has been in 
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At the launching of Apartheid and International Finance on August 8: from left, the Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Senator 
Gareth Evans, the authors, Mr Keith Ovenden and Mr Tony Cole, and the Canadian Secretary of State for External Affairs, Mr Joe Clark. 
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place since the crisis of 1985 has been 
the most effective tool of international 
pressure in forcing the South African 
Government to consider reform. 

It has, they argue, had the effect of 
restricting economic growth in South 
Africa by forcing a continuation of 
capital outflows, and compelling the 
regime to generate current-account 
surpluses. 

The follow-on is clear: with a des- 
perate need for new employment 
Opportunities for a rapidly expanding 
population, low rates of growth will 
mean declining standards of living. 

And, as Ovenden and Cole put it, 
while South Africa clings to apart- 
heid, and while financial sanctions 
persist, South Africa’s freedom of 
financial and budgetary manoeuvre 
will be steadily reduced. 

So internal pressure for reform by 
the oppressed black majority, the 
economic cost of maintaining 
apartheid’s grotesque structures and 


the international credit squeeze have 
combined to bring about a fundamen- 
tal economic instability — an insta- 
bility which the South African 
Government is unlikely to rectify 
unless it commits itself to wholesale 
political reform. 

For this assessment we have not 
only the evidence offered by the econ- 
omic data and statistics produced in 
this book, but also the expressed views 
of white South African leaders 
themselves. 

On May 5 this year, Finance Minis- 
ter Barend du Plessis said that aus- 
terity measures were necessary to 
enable the country’s foreign-exchange 
reserves to withstand what he called 
“the economic onslaught against 
South Africa”. 

A few days later, South African 
Reserve Bank Governor Gerhard de 
Kock acknowledged in a public 
speech that international pressures, 
particularly financial sanctions, had 
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crippled South Africa’s ability to 
deliver sustained economic growth. 

This trend could not be reversed 
without “adequate progress in the 
field of political and constitutional 
reform”. “South Africa’s economic 
future,” said de Kock, “is inextricably 
entwined with its political future.” So 
the message is getting through. 

The third theme of this book is that 
the world-wide revulsion against 
apartheid has been a vital source of 
this pressure for change in South 
Africa. 

The authors argue that it has been 
the pressure of churches, share- 
holders, clients and customers, public 
and private bodies, indeed, ordinary 
citizens throughout the world, which 
has persuaded, if not compelled, 
major financial institutions, 
multinational conglomerates and other 
companies to stop doing business with 
apartheid. Theirs is a convincing 
argument and it is a welcome one. 
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I began by talking about how the 
Vancouver CHOGM took place 
against the backdrop of the 1985 
financial embargo on South Africa. 

It is clear the Kuala Lumpur 
CHOGM which takes place in 
October will have before it the next 
step in the playing out of South 
Africa’s financial difficulties — the 
June 1990 crunch point when the 
current agreement for bank loans 
expires and when a number of bonds 
require repayment or rolling over. 

It is my very strong hope that the 
financial community will maintain the 
pressure that has so far proved such a 
powerful force for change in South 
Africa — and that public opinion will 
continue to exert its constructive 
influence on this process. I hope too 
that the Commonwealth will use all 
its influence to ensure that pressure is 
maintained. 

We could have hardly hoped for 
more powerful ammunition. With this 
book, we can deliver even more confi- 
dently to the world our message about 
the efficacy of financial sanctions. 

Economic and financial sanctions 
should not just be left to the judgment 
of the marketplace. Government 
action has an important and legit- 
imate role to play in this process. 

As the Commonwealth has shown, 
governments can be effective in taking 
a lead — through regulating trade 
activities, through drafting codes of 
conduct for business, and through 
examining other sanctions — in driv- 
ing home to white South Africa that, 
while it practises the policies of apart- 
heid, it will be at the margin of the 
international community. 

In the end, what we want to see in 
South Africa is reform — real reform. 
Nothing less than a complete and 
total abandonment of apartheid, 
nothing less than the full participation 
of all South Africans in every aspect 
of South African life, will fit the bill. 

Recent signs that the South African 
Government may be willing to nego- 
tiate are encouraging, but as yet they 
have delivered nothing. Certainly 
there are no indications that apartheid 
will be abolished. 

Until a meaningful reform process 
is in place — a process based, for 
example, on the principles put for- 
ward three years ago by the Common- 


wealth Group of Eminent Persons — 
South Africa should expect the inter- 
national community to condemn its 
behaviour and examine ways in which 
pressure may be brought to bear 
against it. 

As I said in opening the current 
meeting of Commonwealth Foreign 
Ministers, sanctions are adopted with 
a sense of regret, with the aim of 
bringing South Africa to its senses, 
not to its knees. 

They are not a form of punishment 
— rather, if carefully targeted, they 
are an effective way in which we as 
an international community can apply 
pressure to encourage change in 
South Africa. 

Australia has adopted the full range 
of sanctions, including financial sanc- 
tions, agreed to by Commonwealth 
leaders at recent CHOGM meetings. 

Obviously the impact of these 
measures on South Africa would be 
far greater if they were adopted also 
by South Africa’s major trading part- 
ners, and in the past two years I have 
personally written to the leaders of 
those countries asking them to con- 
sider adopting that course. 

Sanctions are supported by the 
leaders of black South Africa: Arch- 
bishop Tutu, Nelson Mandela and 
Oliver Tambo. 

Yet despite this clear endorsement, 
despite the demonstrated effect of 
financial sanctions in particular, there 
is still frequent confusion surrounding 
the debate on their desirability. 

This book will, I can confidently 
predict, help to disperse that con- 
fusion and will substantially increase 
public understanding about this 
important issue. 

I am pleased that Gareth Evans 
took the initiative in encouraging this 
project, and I am proud of my 
Government’s involvement. 

This is a well-crafted book that rep- 
resents an invaluable contribution to 
illuminating what is surely one of the 
most vital issues of our time. 

It is fitting that it should be 
launched in such distinguished com- 
pany today, among a group of people 
who through their work on the Com- 
monwealth Committee of Foreign 
Ministers on Southern Africa have 
done so much to lead international 
debate on South Africa. | 
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Advanced training to 
combat apartheid 


Opening remarks by the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and Trade, Senator Gareth 
Evans, at a meeting 
sponsored by the South Africa 
Education Trust Fund and 
arranged by the Australian 
Council for Overseas Aid, at 
University House, Canberra, 


on August 5. 
i] gives me great pleasure to 
address this meeting convened to 
establish an international network for 
human-resource development in 
South Africa. I congratulate the spon- 
sor, the South Africa Education Trust 
Fund, represented here by Archbishop 
Scott, of Canada, and the Southern 
African Advanced Education Project, 
represented by Professor Cornford, on 
the success of their efforts to rouse 
international opinion at both the 
governmental and community levels 
in favour of this initiative. May I also 
express my appreciation to the Aus- 
tralian Council for Overseas Aid for 
making the arrangements for the 
meeting. 

This community initiative for 
advanced training of black South Afri- 
cans sends a strong international pol- 
itical signal directed at the iniquities 
of apartheid. First, it demonstrates the 
complementarity between government 
and private-sector approaches to 
South Africa, and the scope and will 
for joint efforts to reduce the effects 
of apartheid. Secondly, the initiative 
emphasises shared judgments about 
the importance of human resources in 
the development process. Lack of 
opportunity caused by lack of skills is 
clearly one of the most pressing prob- 
lems for the majority of the South 
African population suffering under 
apartheid. In common with this 
predominantly non-governmental pro- 
ject, Australia’s aid for people disad- 
vantaged by apartheid is centred on 
education and training. 

Let’s hope that this message of 
complementarity and shared intent is 
widely reported, not just here in Aus- 
tralia, but internationally, and 
especially in Commonwealth 
countries. The composition of this 
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meeting, bringing together major 
donor countries, sympathetic African 
countries and the Commonwealth 
itself, gives me great confidence that 
the initiative, and its message, will be 
widely recognised and appreciated. 

Human-resource development has 
always occupied a very important 
place in Commonwealth assistance 
and also in Australia’s own aid pro- 
gram, starting in the very early days 
of the Colombo Plan in the 1950s. In 
the Australian Government aid pro- 
gram at present some 2000 overseas 
students are directly sponsored from 
aid funds and another 14 700 
indirectly through subsidy arrange- 
ments for overseas students training in 
Australian institutions. 

Critics of aid can always point to 
horror stories of failed projects, but it 
is very unusual to hear of failed train- 
ing programs. In the case of South 
Africa, the need is amply illustrated 
by the growth of Commonwealth and 
individual governments’ training pro- 
grams for South Africans in the last 
two years. 

For example, the programs run by 
the Commonwealth Secretariat for 
students from South Africa and 
Namibia have more than doubled in 
the last two years, rising to nearly 200 
South African trainees and nearly 900 
Namibians in the financial year 
1988-89. 

In the same period Australia’s 
assistance has also risen sharply. From 
a total of only 16 Namibians and no 
South African students funded three 
years ago, Australian Government aid 
now provides for over 700 students 
from both South Africa and Namibia, 
nearly all of them in South Africa 
itself or in other countries in Africa, 
with over 30 in Australia. 

But the Australian community has 
realised that institutional training can- 
not provide all the requirements for 
future leaders of industry, commerce 
and government. The need of non- 


white South Africans for practical 
training requires innovative solutions. 
In turn this means using new, cooper- 
ative arrangements directly involving 
industry and other economic sectors. 
The “hands-on” approach is a vital 
part of training the managers of the 
future. I welcome the news that, fol- 
lowing the establishment of successful 
advanced training arrangements for 
practical managers in Canada and the 
United Kingdom, Australian non- 
government organisations and the pri- 
vate sector are also to introduce an 
advanced training scheme for South 
Africans. 

The Government recently funded a 
survey of industry undertaken by the 
Australian Council for Overseas Aid. 
This demonstrated that there is a wide 
degree of support in industry for an 
essentially private-sector-run training 
program. On behalf of the Govern- 
ment I am pleased to announce that 
we shall play our part in developing 
this welcome initiative by contributing 
a significant proportion of the esti- 
mated $325 000 — the figures have 
still to be precisely determined — 
establishment costs over the next 
three years of the coordination unit 
for a proposed Southern Africa 
Advanced Training Trust in Australia. 

Another thing which makes this 
proposal particularly attractive is the 
ingenious way in which the scheme 
will operate as a network both in Aus- 
tralia and internationally. Those of 
you who have participated in any aid 
program will be well aware of the 
advantages of networks with 
autonomously funded and run 
components conducted in a coordi- 
nated way. Their common purpose is 
matched by common methods, mech- 
anisms and information systems which 
lead to economies of scale. In Africa, 
at the government level, the network 
concept is well illustrated by the suc- 
cess of the Southern African Develop- 
ment Coordination Council or 


SADCC. The SADCC network coor- 
dinates needs and opportunities with- 
out creating a huge new bureaucracy. 

The long-term coordination func- 
tion is important for maximising the 
effectiveness of training. In the Aus- 
tralian Government’s programs for 
South Africans and Namibians, we 
have tried to ensure that individual 
training requirements are undertaken 
with a guarantee of placement and 
employment for the trainees on their 
return to Africa. 

The new Commonwealth-wide 
initiative, as we understand it, will 
work in essentially the same way. 
Companies will rely on the inter- 
national network both to identify 
people capable of being trained for 
higher management functions and to 
work out the best opportunities for 
placing them in areas of need on their 
return. This is not as easy as it 
sounds, because one of the features of 
apartheid has been the dearth of 
information about employment open- 
ings for black South Africans at man- 
agement levels in their own country. I 
welcome the call made by the consul- 
tation on this project in Harare in 
June 1989 to the liberation move- 
ments and to the SADCC secretariat 
to assist the collation and dissemi- 
nation of information requirements 
both about training needs and about 
opportunities for placement elsewhere 
in southern Africa. 

To sum up, I congratulate the 
sponsors of this consultation on their 
dedication to overcoming the scourge 
of apartheid and its callous and calcu- 
lated waste of human potential, and 
on their vision in creating this inter- 
national initiative. It deserves, and I 
gladly give it today, the full endorse- 
ment of the Australian Government. 
We shall certainly play our role to 
ensure that a new Australian 
Advanced Training Trust contributes 
effectively to human-resource develop- 
ment of South Africans. si 
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Rugby players and 
South Africa 


Statement made by the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and Trade, Senator Gareth 
Evans, on August 14. 


he Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and Trade, Senator Gareth 
Evans, today condemned the planned 
rugby tour of South Africa and 
deplored the decision by the Aus- 
tralian Rugby Football Union (ARFU) 
to pass on invitations from the South 
African Rugby Board (SARB) to a sec- 
ond group of Australian rugby players. 

Senator Evans wrote this morning 
to Mr Joseph French, the president 
and chairman of the ARFU (copy 
below), criticising the ARFU’s actions. 
Senator Evans also made public the 
text of a letter sent last week to, 
among others, the Australian player 
Mr Bill Campbell. 

The refusal of five of the initial 
group of six players to take up the 
invitations, Senator Evans said, had 
been very welcome. It had greatly 
assisted the Commonwealth Com- 
mittee of Foreign Ministers on 
Southern Africa (CFMSA) to express, 
in their concluding statement in 
Canberra last week, their strong desire 
to see the successful holding of the 
1990 Commonwealth Games in 
Auckland. 

It was now clear that the ARFU 
had not been content to let the matter 
rest there. The union had not only 
discharged its original “commitment” 
to the International Rugby Board to 
pass on up to Six invitations; it seemed 
to have taken upon itself the 
additional role of consulting with the 
SARB, advising it of the rejections by 
the first six players and passing on 
invitations to a second group who 
might be approached to keep the 
South African proposal alive in the 
face of its imminent collapse. 

The acceptance of invitations by a 
number of Australian players, particu- 
larly given the circumstances in which 
the ARFU had cooperated with the 
SARB, threatened to undermine the 
efforts by all Commonwealth 
countries to maintain the sporting iso- 
lation of South Africa. The lengths to 
which the SARB was now prepared to 
go to get around the ban simply illus- 
trated that the ban was working by 


underlining to white South Africans 
that until apartheid was dismantled 
normal sporting contact would not be 
possible. 

Senator Evans said it was not too 
late to reconsider. He hoped that good 
sense would still prevail and that the 
players and officials would, in particu- 
lar, give due weight to the wider 
interests of Australian sportsmen and 
women. 


Letter to Mr French 


Mr Joseph French 

President and Chairman 

Australian Rugby Football Union Ltd 
353 Anzac Parade 

KINGSFORD NSW 2032 


Dear Mr French 


In my letter to you of 8 August, I 
asked you to pass on letters from me 
to players and officials who were in 
receipt of invitations from the South 
African Rugby Board and had not, at 
that stage, already declined the invi- 
tations. I understand that of the six 
players involved, five subsequently 
declined. 

Press reports of 13 August, how- 
ever, indicate that a second batch of 
invitations to five additional players 
plus one of the original group of 
invited players, Bill Campbell, have 
been received from the SARB and 
passed on by the Australian Rugby 
Football Union (ARFU). Reports this 
morning also indicate that this second 
group have accepted the invitations, 
that five have already left for South 
Africa and that officials of the ARFU 
will be accompanying them. 

I find these recent developments a 
cause for profound disappointment. 
Australia’s good name has been put at 
risk on an issue to which not only the 
Government but a very large pro- 
portion of the Australian community 
attaches importance, namely the dis- 
mantling of the abhorrent system of 
apartheid. Moreover, the action of a 
few has placed in jeopardy the wider 
interests of Australian sportsmen and 
women: the ammunition that partici- 
pation in a tour like this necessarily 
gives, and is perceived to give, to the 
South African apartheid regime is 
bound to have negative implications, 
which may not be containable, both 
for the Auckland Commonwealth 
Games and Melbourne’s Olympic 
Games bid. 

What also profoundly concerns me 
and the Government is the manner in 
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which the ARFU has proceeded on 
this matter. I expressed in my letter of 
8 August my disappointment that the 
original invitations from the SARB 
had been passed on despite the 
exchanges which had taken place 
between us. On that occasion, and in 
my accompanying letters to invited 
players, I fully set out the issues 
involved. You will also have been 
aware of the Prime Minister’s appeal 
to players in his address on 7 August 
to the Commonwealth Committee of 
Foreign Ministers on Southern Africa 
and of the statement issued after that 
meeting, emphasising the great issues 
at stake in this matter. (I also add for 
the record on this occasion an attach- 
ment setting out what Australia has 
done by way of economic sanctions 
against South Africa, since it con- 
tinues to be inaccurately stated in 
some quarters that Australia relies 
only on its sportsmen to bear the bur- 
den of carrying our country’s oppo- 
sition to apartheid.) 

Our communications over recent 
months have also underlined my 
understanding that the ARFU had 
adopted a series of guidelines which 
included the limitation of its role to a 
simple passing on of invitations for up 
to six players and accompanying 
officials. What disappoints me most in 
the events of recent days is that it has 
become clear beyond doubt that the 
ARFU has been willing to cooperate 
with the SARB to a degree which 
goes well beyond such guidelines. 
Your Union appears to have assisted 
the SARB not only by relaying the 
refusals of five of the initial group of 
six, but in assisting with the identifi- 
cation of further possible participants, 
passing on invitations to those further 
players (thus exceeding the limit of 
six), and confirming their partici- 
pation in circumstances that clearly 
sought to avoid public scrutiny during 
their decision-making period. If any of 
this has happened — and I would 
welcome your correction if any of it 
has not — it goes well beyond the 
passive “post office” role which I had 
understood the ARFU to have under- 
taken to observe. 

I fully appreciate the difficult 
decisions that rugby players and 
officials have had to face in recent 
years to maintain rugby as a 
flourishing amateur sport in the face 
of severe pressures from professional 
codes and with limited options on the 
international scene. I do not accept, 
though, that this present tour, con- 
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ducted with such stealth, is likely to 
further that end. 

I repeat that to proceed in this way 
will jeopardise Australians in many 
other sporting codes, and Australia’s 
good name on issues of race and 
sport. These are not issues which 
should be discarded for such ephem- 
eral ends as participation in a series of 
matches which can only serve to illus- 
trate the poverty of means available to 
the South African sporting authorities 
to get around the realities of the 
sporting boycott that apartheid has 
brought upon them. 

It would be in the best interests of 
rugby union to abandon these tactics 
and I appeal to you even at this late 
stage to have players and officials 
reconsider, in the light of the full 
range of considerations and the inter- 
national climate, not to proceed with 
this forlorn gesture which serves 
no-one’s best interests. 


Yours sincerely 
GARETH EVANS 


Australian economic sanctions 
against South Africa 


(1) Commonwealth Sanctions 


Australia has accepted all measures 
agreed at the Commonwealth Heads 
of Government Meeting in Nassau in 
October 1985 and adopted by Heads 
of Government in the meeting in 
London in August 1986: 


First tranche 


(a) Bans on new Government loans 
to the South African Government 
and its agencies. 

(b) Ban on import of Krugerrands 
from South Africa. 

(c) Ban on Government funding for 
trade missions/promotion in 
South Africa. 


(d) Ban on sale/export of computer 
equipment capable of use by the 
South African security forces. 

(e) Ban on new contracts for sale/ 
export of nuclear goods, materials 
and technology. 

(f) Ban on sale/export of oil to South 
Africa. 

(g) Strict embargo on imports of 
arms, ammunition, artillery 
vehicles and paramilitary 
equipment. 

(h) Embargo on military cooperation 
with South africa. 

(1) Discouragement of all cultural 
and scientific events except where 
they do not contribute towards 
apartheid. 


Second tranche 


(a) A ban on air links with South 
Africa. 

(b) A ban on new investment or 
reinvestment of profits earned in 
South Africa. 

(c) A ban on the import of agricul- 
tural products from South Africa. 

(d) The termination of double- 
taxation agreements with South 
Africa. 

(e) The termination of all Govern- 
ment assistance to investment in 
and trade with South Africa. 

(f) A ban on all Government pro- 
curement in South Africa. 

(g) A ban on Government contracts 
with majority-owned South Afri- 
can companies. 

(h) A ban on the promotion of tour- 
ism to South Africa. 


Additional measures 1986: 


(i) A ban on all new bank loans to 
South Africa, whether to the pub- 
lic or private sector. 

() A ban on the import of uranium, 
coal, iron and steel from South 
Africa. 

(k) The withdrawal of all consular 
facilities in South Africa. 


(2) Financial Links 
Australia has played a leading role 


in promoting the impact of financial 
sanctions which have been imposed by 
banks and financial institutions from 
many countries since 1985, with 
varying degrees of support from their 
respective Governments: 


Australia chaired the initial Officials’ 
Committee Report on this subject; 

Australia commissioned the book 
Apartheid and International Finance, 
by Tony Cole and Keith Ovenden, 
which documents the massive 
impact to date of these sanctions on 
the South African economy, and 
recommends further action. 


The Commonwealth Committee of 
Foreign Ministers’ meeting in 
Canberra on August 7-9 adopted Aus- 
tralian recommendations that the 
Commonwealth: 


Initiate efforts to tighten the terms 
and conditions of South Africa’s 
debt rescheduling; 

Initiate new efforts to limit the avail- 
ability of trade credits to South Africa; 

Set new limits on bank lending to 
South African-controlled com- 
panies; and 

Develop proposals for a new inter- 
national monitoring mechanism for 
financial sanctions. 


(3) Other Australian measures 


In addition to these Commonwealth 
measures, the Government has also: 


Withdrawn Australian trade represen- 
tation from South Africa (August 
1985); 

Reduced South African trade rep- 
resentation in Australia and closed 
the offices of the South African 
Tourist Commission (August 1986); 

Accepted all three principal United 
Nations Security Council Resol- 
utions relating to the embargo on 
the sale of arms to South Africa. W 
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Apartheid exhibition 


From Hansard for August 31 





r Hollis: This week, on 
behalf of the Minister for 


Foreign Affairs and Trade (Senator 
Gareth Evans), I opened an important 
exhibition in this building under the 
theme “Apartheid South Africa”. I 
believe that it is most appropriate that 
this exhibition should be displayed 
here in the Parliament of Australia. 

This building, more than any other 
in our nation, is a symbol of democ- 
racy for our people who each week 
visit it in their thousands. It is my 
earnest wish that they pause long 
enough to examine this exhibition 
and to reflect on the situation of the 
black majority of South Africa who 
are persecuted and oppressed in their 
legitimate quest for democracy in 
their country. 

In this way, I believe that this exhi- 
bition can do much to reinforce and 
strengthen the will of our Australian 
Government to continue, and indeed 
intensify, its strong stand against 
apartheid. 

This exhibition reveals in stark clar- 
ity the reality of apartheid. More 
importantly, it reveals the strong spirit 
of active resistance that lives on in the 
people of South Africa despite dec- 


ades of ruthless and violent repression. 


The exhibition has been arranged by 


the United Nations Centre Against 
Apartheid, which was established by 
the General Assembly in 1976 as a 
unit of the United Nations Secretariat 
to strengthen action towards the elim- 
ination of apartheid in South Africa. 

The centre has brought together 
this exhibition as an affirmation of the 
resolve of the United Nations to 
counter the iniquitous and devious 
propaganda of the South African 
regime. It is the hope of the United 
Nations that, wherever this exhibition 
is displayed, it will contribute to a 
greater public awareness about the 
true nature of apartheid. 

Despite changes in the leadership 
of the South African Government, the 
political situation in that country con- 
tinues to deteriorate. Repression of 
the black majority persists unabated 
and even the most peaceful forms of 
protest are ruthlessly crushed by all 
means, ranging from legislation and 
the courts, through an elaborate sys- 
tem of phonetapping and informers, 
to use of teargas, guns, whips and 
police dogs. 

The regime’s activities are not only 
limited to South Africa. For many 
years the South African Government 
has vigorously pursued a policy of 
destabilisation against the Front-Line 
States, leaving them a legacy of dis- 
ruption, devastation and despair. Hav- 
ing visited the Front-Line States last 
year and learned first-hand of the bit- 
ter effects of the apartheid regime’s 
interference, I am particularly pleased 
with the recent decision of the Aus- 
tralian Government to increase 
funding to these countries under its 
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southern African program to $110 
million over the next triennium. 

I would hope that this exhibition in 
our Parliament will send a clear mess- 
age to all Australians who seek finan- 
cial gain by dealing with Pretoria. It is 
surely time for them to look beyond 
selfish gain, to cease their collabor- 
ation with the violent apartheid 
regime and to raise themselves to a 
higher level of moral conduct. 

This message should also go loudly 
and clearly to those in the Australian 
sporting fraternity who contemplate 
selling their sporting prowess to South 
Africa. The exhibition has been dis- 
played in several countries throughout 
the world. It comes to us from the 
United States and when it leaves here 
next week it will go to the United 
Kingdom and then on to many other 
nations. It gives a strong and clear 
message that apartheid will be over- 
come; its days are numbered. 

I was particularly gratified that so 
many heads of diplomatic missions 
here in Canberra found time to attend 
the opening. It is an indication of the 
strength of feeling throughout the 
world against the evils of apartheid. I 
hope that my parliamentary colleagues 
will find time to visit this exhibition if 
they have not already done so. I know 
that many have. 

The exhibition contains a message 
of hope as we look forward confi- 
dently to the complete dismantling of 
apartheid and the establishment in 
South Africa of a genuine non-racial, 
democratic society, which will guaran- 
tee the freedom and human rights of 
all its citizens. Ea 
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Indo-China and 
foreign policy 


The 1989 Beanland Lecture, 
delivered by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, 
Senator Gareth Evans, at the 
Footscray Institute of 
Technology, Melbourne, on 


August 24. 
T he story of Australia’s relations 
with Indo-China over the post- 
war period is also, in many important 
ways, the story of Australian foreign 
policy. We can see in the evolution of 
our Indo-China policy nearly all the 
themes, mistakes, aspirations and 
shifts which characterise the broader 
narrative of Australia’s still-evolving 
sense of our place in the international 
scheme of things. 

The Indo-China story makes an 
excellent case study in the evolution 
of Australian foreign policy as a whole 
in that it focuses sharply on the really 
central elements of our foreign policy: 
concerns about threats to the Aus- 
tralian continent; the place of Asia in 
our national consciousness; and our 
continuing efforts to reconcile history 
and tradition with geography and 
security. 

Moreover, it is a case study which is 
squarely relevant to current concerns: 
holding lessons not just about the 
past, but also about the way in which 
we now conduct our foreign policy, 
our capacity for independent judg- 
ments, and the rigour with which we 
need to go about the task of identify- 
ing our foreign-policy interests and 
how they can best be advanced (not 
least in the context of those Indo- 
China policy questions — in particu- 
lar Cambodia — which have not yet 
been finally resolved). 

Since becoming Foreign Minister I 
have sought to spell out, in two sub- 
stantial speeches now consolidated in 
a new Fabian Pamphlet,! what I have 
described as the dynamics of foreign- 
policy decision-making (the identifi- 
cation of national interests, and the 
assessment of available opportunities 
for pursuing them), and how those 
dynamics operate in the real world 
when it comes to setting Australian 
foreign-policy priorities. 

Tonight — to round out those 
earlier papers — I want to show in 
some detail how the concepts I have 


previously developed apply to one 
specific, vitally important foreign- 
policy area. A conceptual framework 
is not much use to anyone, after all, 
unless it helps to elucidate the past, 
clarify problems of the present and 
future, or (preferably) do both. 

It is particularly appropriate that 
my focus tonight should be on Indo- 
China, because the Footscray Institute 
of Technology has over the years 
taken a close interest in that region. 
Not only is FIT located in an area 
where many Vietnamese Australians 
have made their home, and has more 
than 400 such students on its campus, 
but I understand that it was the first 
tertiary institution outside Indo-China 
itself to offer courses on Vietnamese 
language and culture. 

It is useful to look at Australian 
policy towards Indo-China as consti- 
tuting three distinct phases. 

First, there was the period before 
the Vietnam War, during which Indo- 
China hardly impinged on Australian 
foreign-policy thinking. Secondly, 
there was the period of Australia’s 
involvement in the Vietnam War, 
when Indo-China did impinge on our 
thinking for what clearly, in retro- 
spect, were all the wrong reasons. 
Thirdly, there has been the period 
since the end of the Vietnam War, 
which has itself embraced a whole 
continuum of activity: the ground- 
breaking policy of the Whitlam Gov- 
ernment; the essential continuity of 
that policy under Fraser; the imagin- 
ative exploratory forays of the early 
years of the Hawke Government; and 
the perhaps more measured but none 
the less still intensely involved present 
policy approach which we have built 
on that earlier groundwork. 

In discussing all three phases, I 
think it is particularly helpful to focus 
on how Australian Governments at 
the time have in fact perceived our 
national interests, and to look in each 
case at how those perceptions (or 
misperceptions) were in turn trans- 
lated, for better or worse, into action 
or inaction, behaviour or misbehaviour. 


Before the Vietnam War 


This might be called the period of 
blissful ignorance. Of all the South- 
East Asian nations that came to inde- 
pendence after the Second World 
War, the three countries of Indo- 
China — Vietnam, Cambodia and 
Laos — have been the least under- 
stood by Australia. 


With the other South-East Asian 
nations, Australia at least had links of 
some sort, whether born of proximity, 
common security, commerce or an 
imperial connection. Malaysia, Singa- 
pore and Burma shared a British 
imperial background with Australia. 
In the case of Singapore and Malay- 
sia, Australia continued to have 
defence links. Australia had a security 
link with two other South-East Asian 
nations — the Philippines and 
Thailand — through the South-East 
Asia Treaty Organisation (SEATO). 

Indonesia was, of course, the South- 
East Asian country which most exer- 
cised Australian foreign-policy 
thinking in this period. There 
undoubtedly were — and still are — 
gaps in our understanding of Indo- 
nesia, but from the end of the Second 
World War Indonesia was a major 
issue in Australian politics and in the 
forefront of Australia’s foreign-policy 
concerns. 

Even by the standards of the decade 
or so after the end of the war when 
Australia still saw itself as a European 
outsider in an Asian region, our 
understanding of Indo-China was, by 
contrast, very limited. No doubt this 
was partly because Indo-China had 
been colonised by the French. French 
colonisation created a cultural and 
institutional gap, as well as political 
distance. It put Indo-China outside 
the British orbit, and since — unlike 
New Caledonia in the South Pacific 
— its location did not make it of pri- 
mary security interest, there was no 
pressing reason for Australia to pay 
Indo-China much attention. Things 
might have been different if a com- 
mercial opportunity had been per- 
ceived but, if Australian Governments 
thought at all about this aspect, they 
obviously concluded that the prospects 
were limited. 

It was also the case that Indo-China 
did not much impinge on Australia’s 
consciousness because North Vietnam 


1. See “Australia’s Place in the World: the 
Dynamics of Foreign Policy Decision Making”, 
address to ANU Strategic and Defence Studies 
Centre Bicentennial Conference, December 6, 
1988, published in Australian Foreign Affairs 
Record, December 1988, and “Australian 
Foreign Policy: Priorities in a Changing 
World”, the Roy Milne Lecture 1989, Aus- 
tralian Institute of International Affairs, Mel- 
bourne, April 27, 1989, published in Australian 
Foreign Affairs and Trade — the Monthly 
Record, April, 1989; now published as Making 
Australian Foreign Policy, Fabian Pamphlet No 
50, Australian Fabian Society/Pluto Press Aus- 
tralia Limited, 1989. 
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was a communist state, and therefore 
automatically viewed with suspicion. 
North Vietnam was the only South- 
East Asian country in which power 
was handed over, however 
tempestuously, by the departing col- 
onial authorities to a communist gov- 
ernment after a military defeat. In all 
other cases, power was handed over to 
the non-communist nationalists 
(Sukarno, Lee Kuan Yew, Tunku 
Abdul Rahman) and the communists 
had to try to seize power from them. 

By the mid-1950s, the plummeting 
temperature of the Cold War had 
brought Indo-China closer to the 
centre of Australian security thinking, 
even if its history and culture 
remained on the periphery of our 
thoughts. Australia was not a direct 
participant in the Geneva Conference 
of 1954 which divided Vietnam at the 
17th parallel. But equally, Australia 
did not question the division, which 
was a strategic expedient, crafted by 
Sir Anthony Eden [then British 
Foreign Secretary] and others, defying 
both history and nationalism. Accord- 
ing to the politics of anti-colonial 
nationalism, Vietnam was one nation. 
According to history, it was three, not 
two: Vietnam under French adminis- 
tration was divided into Annam, 
Tonkin and Cochin-China, this trilat- 
eral division corresponding with slight 
linguistic differences and political 
regionalisms which had emerged as 
Vietnamese settlement gradually 
moved southward over several 
centuries. 

Of the period before the Vietnam 
War it can be said, then, that Aus- 
tralia did not really have an Indo- 
China policy, did not really 
understand what was happening on 
the ground in Indo-China, and did 
not see Australian interests directly or 
independently engaged in that part of 
the world. In one sense this last 
assessment excused the absence of a 
policy: why have a policy or seek to 
gain a proper understanding of an 
area where national interests were not 
directly engaged? It might be said that 
Australia did have interests, which 
were ignored, but the practical point 
remains the same: interests that are 
not perceived to be interests do not — 
and in this case did not — get into 
the policy-making process. 

When Australia did move to the 
assessment that Indo-China was of 
direct strategic concern — which in 
fact we did some time before Aus- 
tralian combat troops were despatched 
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to Vietnam in 1965 — it was an 
assessment made without an adequate 
understanding of Vietnamese history. 
Indeed, it was an assessment which in 
many important respects defied 
Vietnamese history. The assumption, 
for instance, that North Vietnam was 
a puppet of China and serving Chi- 
nese interests ignored the long history 
of Vietnam’s resentment of Chinese 
political hegemony. It ignored the fact 
that Chinese domination of Vietnam 
had been a vital ingredient in the 
complex amalgam of forces which 
nourished Vietnamese nationalism. 

Australia’s relative ignorance of 
Indo-China in the period before the 
Vietnam War made it almost certain 
that we would simply be incapable of 
unravelling the nationalist thread 
from the communist thread in our 
assessment of the dynamics of the 
conflict in Vietnam. The combination 
of imperfect knowledge and the great 
simplifications which were a feature 
of the Cold War was a recipe for bad 
policy decisions. It meant that we 
underestimated the nationalist 
impulses behind Ho Chi Minh’s pol- 
icy and political philosophy. 

A better understanding of Vietnam 
and its history would have led us to 
the view that, while undoubtedly a 
man deeply committed to the cause of 
international communism, Ho was not 
a Chinese puppet playing out some 
scripted drama for the extension of 
Chinese communism through all of 
South-East Asia and beyond. Had we 
known more of Vietnam we might 
have seen more grey and less red. It 
was a costly ignorance. 


The Vietnam War 


From the early 1950s onwards, 
Australia’s view of Vietnam gradually 
changed from one of neglect to a 
belief that Vietnam was what lay 
between Australia and the “downward 
thrust” of an expansionist communist 
China. The reasons lay not so much 
with what was happening on the 
ground in Vietnam — internal devel- 
opments were almost incidental to the 
policy positions adopted by Australia. 
They lay with the politics of the Cold 
War, Australia’s changing views of 
regional security, and the long search 
by Australia for reassurance that a 
great and powerful friend could be 
relied on to protect Australia should it 
ever face invasion. To this list could 
be added another factor: the demands 
and dynamics of Australian domestic 
politics of the period, one when the 
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politics of anti-communism were also 
the politics of electoral victory. 

By the 1950s, Australian defence 
planners were already regarding Indo- 
China as important to Australian 
security. The 1952 Strategic Basis 
paper noted that Indo-China was the 
“key to the defence of South-East 
Asia”. “While Indo-China is held”, the 
paper argued, “defence in depth is 
provided for the Australia-New Zea- 
land main support area.” It is easy 
enough to see in this analysis the basis 
of the forward defence policy on 
which Australian involvement in the 
Vietnam War was later to be justified. 

But it is also worth noting that, not- 
withstanding the views of defence 
planners in the early 1950s, there was 
little enthusiasm on the part of the 
Australian Government of the day to 
see Western intervention in Vietnam. 
In 1954, at a time when the US 
administration was considering what 
needed to be done to contain commu- 
nism in South-East Asia, Foreign 
Minister Casey advised the Australian 
Cabinet that Australia should use its 
influence to restrain the United States 
from entering upon active military 
intervention in Indo-China without 
adequate thought of its military and 
political aims. 

By the 1960s, however, Casey’s cau- 
tion had given way to the crusading 
view that Vietnam was the place 
where the West, and most particularly 
the United States, should take a stand 
against expansionist Chinese commu- 
nism. President Eisenhower was the 
one who had originally painted 
Vietnam as the first of a series of pre- 
cariously poised dominoes. It was an 
image, and an analysis, which the 
Australian Government enthusiasti- 
cally embraced. As Prime Minister 
Menzies put it in April 1965 when 
announcing to Parliament the sending 
of Australian troops to Vietnam: 


The takeover of South Vietnam 
would be a direct military threat to 
Australia and all the countries of 
South and South-East Asia. It must 
be seen as part of a thrust by com- 
munist China between the Indian 
and Pacific Oceans. 


(I would note in passing here that 
while Menzies’ rhetoric was certainly 
full-blown, it was not well grounded. 
As Peter Edwards, who is working on 
the official history of Australia’s 
involvement in the Vietnam War, has 
noted, Menzies’ statement to Parlia- 
ment, drafted in the Department of 
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External Affairs, would appear to con- 
tradict the 1964 Strategic Basis paper 
which expected China to act cau- 
tiously for the next 10 years.?) 

It is sometimes said that Australia’s 
involvement in the Vietnam War 
flowed, not from any considered 
assessment of Australian national 
interests, but from a mindless follow- 
ing of the United States. I would not, 
however, put it this way. The failure 
of Australian policy on the Vietnam 
War was not, primarily, a failure to 
consider Australia’s interests. Aus- 
tralian interests were considered, but 
on the basis of assumptions which 
were inherently flawed. It was in the 
end not a failure of national self- 
assertion, but a failure of analysis. 

There were three essential justifi- 
cations for Australia’s involvement, 
though not all of them were stated 
with equal frankness at the time. 
First, as Menzies had told Parliament, 
it was to stop the advance of 
expansionist Chinese communism 
before it reached Australia. In its 
essentials this justification was a com- 
bination of the domino theory and the 
strategy of forward defence. If South 
Vietnam, the first domino, fell, it 
would only be a matter of time before 
the other dominoes in South-East Asia 
collapsed, thereby precipitating the 
fall of the ultimate domino — Aus- 
tralia. Australia could not afford to 
wait until it was directly threatened. 
Its security interests demanded that 
the battle against communism be 
fought several dominoes away, and 
preferably as far away as possible from 
the Australian mainland. 

Against the background of the 
Korean War, Chinese support for vari- 
ous insurgency groups in South-East 
Asia, the experience of Confrontation 
and the challenge of the insurgency 
in Malaya, concern about the inten- 
tions of China had a certain surface 
plausibility when measured against 
the fears of the time. This was a 
period when many feared that com- 
munism was on the march in South- 
East Asia, and that Thailand, in 
particular, faced a critical domestic 
challenge from communist insurgents. 

It should be recalled that the US 
and Australian involvement in 
Vietnam had the support — in some 
instances active, in others tacit — of 
most of the South-East Asian govern- 
ments of the day. These governments 
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saw the war as a means of keeping 
communism in North Vietnam in 
check, thereby creating a breathing 
space during which they could tackle 
their own problems of 
underdevelopment and internal com- 
munist insurgencies. But even 
allowing for all of this, and leaving to 
one side the Australian domestic audi- 
ence that the Menzies Government 
undoubtedly had in mind, it is a 
reasonable judgment that Menzies’ 
enthusiasm for Australian involvement 
had more to do with keeping the 
United States engaged in South-East 
Asia than with keeping China out. 

The second essential reason for 
Australian involvement in the war was 
the calculation that if Australia 
showed beyond reasonable doubt that 
it was willing to share the US burden 
in South-East Asia, then such good 
deeds would not be forgotten by the 
United States in the event that Aus- 
tralia faced a threat: in the event, that 
is, that Menzies’ imaginary threats 
ever came to pass. Involvement in 
Vietnam, especially at a time when 
other US allies were reluctant to con- 
tribute, was seen as a means of 
locking in US support for the defence 
of Australia. As the Australian 
Embassy in Washington at the time 
put it in a cable to Canberra: 


Our objective should be to 
achieve such an habitual closeness 
of relations with the US and sense 
of mutual alliance that in our time 
of need, after we have shown all 
reasonable restraint and good sense, 
the US would have little option but 
to respond as we would want. 


The third justification was closely 
linked to the second. It was to help 
keep the US actively engaged in the 
security of South-East Asia. By lend- 
ing support to the US effort in 
Vietnam Australia was helping to 
ensure the presence of US forces in 
the region, thereby reinforcing the 
region’s defences against communism. 
Battalions on the ground were con- 
sidered much more reassuring than 
untested commitments, however 
sincere. 

None of these assessments of 
national interest, either separately or 
together, stand up to scrutiny. The 
downward thrust of China misread 
Vietnamese nationalism, not to men- 
tion the Sino-Soviet split. Forward 
defence was a flawed policy which 
was both tested and defeated by the 
Vietnam War. It was directed at the 
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defence of Australia, but its burden 
could not be borne by Australia. It 
depended ultimately on the presence 
of US forces on the ground to act as a 
shield for Australian forces. 

The idea that Australia could some- 
how buy a US security guarantee for 
itself by providing modest military 
support for the US effort in Vietnam 
was naive. One does not need the 
brutal realism of a Metternich to see 
that it is folly actually to believe that 
Australia could manoeuvre the United 
States into a position where it would 
have no alternative but to respond “as 
we would want”. The Australian 
desire to see the US actively engaged 
in the security of South-East Asia was 
more understandable. Here the prob- 
lem lay not in the objective but in a 
failure to appreciate that the US strat- 
egy in Vietnam would not succeed. 
Australia failed to see what even 
Anthony Eden perceived as far back 
as the early 1950s: that Vietnam was 
“the wrong war against the wrong 
man in the wrong place”. 


After the Vietnam War 


The election of the Whitlam Gov- 
ernment in 1972 in effect broke the 
mould of Australia’s policy towards 
Vietnam, although it should also be 
acknowledged that by the time 
Whitlam entered government, not 
least as a result of the Australian 
Labor Party’s forceful campaigning on 
the issue from 1966 on, Australian 
domestic opinion, like US public 
opinion, had become deeply sceptical 
about the outcome of the military 
campaign in Vietnam. 

Whitlam was able to start with a 
relatively clean slate. More than any 
of its predecessors, the Whitlam Gov- 
ernment sought to look at Australia’s 
relations with Indo-China in terms of 
what sort of relationship Australia 
should seek to develop with these 
nations. The regional-security dimen- 
sion of Indo-China policy was not 
ignored, but military dominance of it 
was corrected. An attempt was made 
to upgrade bilateral relations and also 
to think about where Indo-China 
should fit into a post-colonial South- 
East Asia. It was a reorientation con- 
sistent with the driving instincts of 
Whitlam’s foreign policy: a wish to 
project a more independent image of 
Australia, a sharper appreciation of 
national interest, a deep commitment 
to international cooperation and 
multilateral processes, a sympathy for 
the developing nations, and a determi- 
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nation to intensify Australia’s regional 
foreign-policy focus. 

The Whitlam Government really 
only had time to launch this process, 
leaving it to subsequent governments, 
Labor and conservative, to add flesh 
to the bones. Like so much of the 
Whitlam Government’s achievement 
in foreign policy, its contribution lay 
more in providing a new beginning 
than in formulating detailed policies. 
But what Whitlam was unable to do 
in his short period in office he more 
than made up for in giving expression 
to national aspirations. In this sense 
his policies on Indo-China, as on so 
many other international issues, estab- 
lished an enduring foundation for 
both the style and substance of cur- 
rent Australian foreign policy. 

The proof that Whitlam’s new 
beginning did reshape the basic 
mould of Australian foreign policy in 
the region is suggested by the extent 
to which the Fraser Government 
maintained the Whitlam 
Government’s approach to Indo- 
China. The Fraser period saw a con- 
tinuation of the emphasis on 
developing bilateral relations, and in 
viewing relations with the states of 
Indo-China as part of the broader 
framework of Australia’s regional 
relations. There were, of course, 
limits to how far the Fraser Govern- 
ment was able or willing to go in 
developing relations with Vietnam, 
Cambodia and Laos. Within the 
Government’s South-East Asia policy, 
Indo-China understandably took a 
back seat to relations with the 
ASEAN states. Initially a modest 
bilateral aid program to Vietnam was 
maintained but overall Indo-China 
was not a high priority of Fraser’s 
foreign policy. 

When Vietnam invaded Cambodia 
in 1978, ostensibly to save the 
Cambodian people from the genocidal 
regime of Pol Pot, but in manifest 
breach of the most fundamental of all 
international-relations principles, that 
of non-intervention, it became politi- 
cally impossible for any Australian 
Government to pursue a normal, let 
alone an expanding, relationship with 
Vietnam. In January 1979, with the 
support of the then Labor Opposition, 
the Fraser Government cancelled 
Australia’s aid program to Vietnam 
and bilateral relations were essentially 
put on ice. 

Another inhibiting factor in the 
development of Australia’s relations 
with Indo-China at this time was the 


fact that the United States was in its 
post-Vietnam trauma and wanted 
nothing to do with the reconstruction 
of Vietnam. The invasion of 
Cambodia only confirmed the United 
States in its view that Vietnam ought 
to be isolated. The United States took 
its place in the queue of those 
countries which thought Vietnam 
should be taught a lesson. 

After the invasion of Cambodia, 
Australia’s basic position on the politi- 
cal and strategic issues raised by that 
aggression was essentially to be sup- 
portive of Association of South-East 
Asian Nations (ASEAN) policy. The 
one significant exception occurred in 
1980 when, after two years of growing 
domestic pressure, the Fraser Govern- 
ment decided to break ranks with 
ASEAN and “de-recognise” the ousted 
Khmer Rouge, or DK, Government, 
whose cause ASEAN had been spon- 
soring in the United Nations. This 
decision, while it generated quite a 
strong negative reaction from ASEAN 
at the time (especially from Singa- 
pore), did not reflect any assessment 
by Australia that on this issue our 
national interest differed from those 
of the ASEAN states. Rather it 
reflected the very strong domestic 
opinion in the Australian community 
that it was immoral for Australia for- 
mally to recognise the legal successor 
to the odious Pol Pot regime.’ 


The Hawke Government’s policy 
— the early years 


The Hawke Government came to 
power in 1983 with a commitment — 
born of the very strong views in the 
Labor Party on Australia’s role in the 
Vietnam War — to play both a more 
independent and a more active role in 
a Cambodian settlement, and to 
develop the bilateral relationship with 
Vietnam, including the restoration of 
Australian aid to Vietnam. 

The Labor Party’s platform on aid 
soon ran up against the firm oppo- 
sition of both the United States and 
ASEAN, who saw it as running 
counter to their strategy of isolating 
Vietnam over its invasion of 
Cambodia. It quickly became evident 
to the Australian Government that, if 
Australian aid to Vietnam were to be 
resumed, it would have to be within 
the context of, and not in advance of, 
a comprehensive Cambodian settle- 
ment. This added impetus to 
Australia’s efforts on Cambodia and 
was a Significant factor in the priority 
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and effort that Bill Hayden put into 
the Cambodia issue. 

The early years of the Hawke 
Government’s Indo-China policy con- 
sisted of exploring various options for 
a Cambodian settlement. This 
involved the commencement of a seri- 
ous, evolving process of trying to 
determine a suitable Australian role, 
one that matched our national 
interests with a realistic appreciation 
of our capacity to influence the out- 
come. The long-term concerns of 
Australian foreign policy remained, 
but these were pursued with a fresh 
set of perceptions and attitudes. These 
included a stronger assertion of 
Australia’s regional interests and our 
right to present and pursue our own 
distinctive policies there and else- 
where. Other assumptions behind the 
Indo-China policy of the Hawke Gov- 
ernment were that a military solution 
to the Cambodia problem was neither 
possible nor desirable: that failure to 
resolve the problem held the potential 
for increasing regional instability, par- 
ticularly in the context of superpower 
confrontation, regional polarisation, 
and even a regional arms race. 

The ASEAN reaction to this more 
independent Australian approach was 
very critical. The first significant 
manifestation of the new approach 
was the Australian decision to with- 
draw from co-sponsorship, in favour 
of merely of support, of the annual 
ASEAN Cambodia resolution in the 
UN General Assembly, on the basis, 
among other things, that that resol- 
ution was too one-sidedly critical of 
Vietnam, and did not sufficiently 
acknowledge the enormity of the 
human-rights desecration that had 
occurred in Cambodia under Pol Pot. 
ASEAN feared that Australia’s 
actions, coming as they did on top of 
the earlier decision not to recognise 
the DK’s (and its coalition successor 
the CGDK’s) entitlement to the 
Cambodian UN seat, would disrupt 





3. This position was maintained after June 
1982, when the Khmer Rouge joined in 
coalition with Prince Sihanouk and Son Sann’s 
KPLNF to form the CGDK. For the remainder 
of the Fraser Government’s term, and 
subsequently under the Hawke Government, 
Australia abstained on the credentialling of the 
CGDK to the Cambodian seat in the UN 
whenever that issue has arisen. The fact that we 
have not been any more willing to accept the 
claim of the Vietnamese-backed PRK to the 
seat has not entirely soothed ASEAN, though 
the recognition issue did not, in itself, remain 
an irritant between Australia and ASEAN for 
very long. 
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the fairly solid phalanx of Western 
support for ASEAN and lead to an 
unacceptable erosion of such support. 

In some ASEAN circles, there was 
probably also a feeling that Australia 
was being used by Vietnam in ways 
which could work to ASEAN’s long- 
term disadvantage. Certainly the call 
by Mr Hayden in 1986 for Pol Pot 
and his senior associates to be tried 
for war crimes before an international 
tribunal (a call which has continued 
to rank us very highly in the affec- 
tions of Vietnam, Laos and the PRK 
(People’s Republic of Kampuchea — 
Cambodia) ever since), was not 
greeted with equal enthusiasm by 
ASEAN. It took some time — prob- 
ably until Australia resumed its 
co-sponsorship of the ASEAN resol- 
ution in 1988 — before ASEAN 
accepted that Australia did not seek to 
erode the ASEAN position on 
Cambodia, that our involvement was 
legitimate, and that we were acting on 
assessments independently arrived at. 

The achievement of the Hayden 
years, notwithstanding the problems it 
provoked with ASEAN, was to have 
Australia accepted by the international 
community, including ASEAN, as a 
responsible and knowledgable voice 
on the issue of a Cambodian settle- 
ment. Our views at this time were not 
necessarily welcomed by all the par- 
ties, but they were given weight and 
taken into account. Australia had 
shown that good relations with 
ASEAN can survive differences of 
views On an important issue. Australia 
did not, at the end of the day, achieve 
any major breakthrough or substantive 
shift in the position of the majors. 
This was hardly surprising, given that 
Australia is not, and cannot be in this 
context, a central player. But during 
the early years of the Hawke Govern- 
ment Australia did make a very real 
contribution to the quality and level 
of debate on Cambodia, and to 
imparting a sense of urgency to the 
effort to find a solution. 


Current government policy 


The early Hawke Government pol- 
icy on Indo-China flowed from an 
implicit understanding of the import- 
ance to Australia of Indo-China and 
South-East Asia generally. There was 
no pressing need to make this under- 
standing explicit, because the prevail- 
ing conditions at the time — namely, 
stalemate on a settlement — did not 
require us to think through, in any 
systematic way, the scope of Aus- 


tralian interests involved, our capacity 
to pursue these interests, or the nature 
of the constraints on the exercise of 
Australian influence. 

Today, the scene looks quite differ- 
ent. The pace of movement toward a 
settlement has appreciably quickened. 
Vietnam, its economy in acute disre- 
pair, is looking for a way out of 
Cambodia and into Western aid, trade 
and investment. There has been the 
rapprochement between the Soviet 
Union and China, with both now 
willing to press for, or at least accom- 
modate, a settlement. ASEAN is no 
longer preoccupied with a holding 
operation, and at least some of its 
members have begun to focus on what 
type of relationship they wish to 
develop with Indo-China in the long 
term. Ideas of wider South-East Asian 
cooperation — involving Indo-China 
and possibly Burma [now Myanmar] 
as well as the ASEAN countries — 
have been revived. Indonesia has 
worked assiduously to bring all the 
Cambodian factional players to the 
conference table with its Jakarta 
Informal Meeting initiative. And the 
long-awaited international conference 
— bringing together all the major 
players, internal, regional and external 
— iS now under way in Paris. 

There has been a corresponding 
need for Australian policy to evolve to 
reflect these changing circumstances. 
Our policy has gone through a pro- 
cess of elaboration and refinement. 
The starting point in all of this has 
been — as it always must be in 
foreign-policy making — an assess- 
ment of the Australian national 
interests at stake in Indo-China, and 
what it is realistically possible for us 
to do in pursuing them. 

Before looking at the nature of Aus- 
tralian interests in Indo-China, as we 
currently perceive them, it is import- 
ant to emphasise that the current Aus- 
tralian policy toward Indo-China 
cannot be seen in isolation. It is very 
much part of the Hawke 
Government’s wider regional agenda; 
the priority we have accorded to our 
relations with South-East Asia and the 
South Pacific, and our efforts to 
broaden those relations across the full 
spectrum of security, commercial, aid, 
and humanitarian interests. Our Indo- 
China policy involves only one set of 
squares in the chequerboard of 
Australia’s regional foreign policy. 

It is a chequerboard in which the 
Squares are not only contiguous but 
linked. Our policy on Indo-China can- 


not be pursued independently from 
our relations with ASEAN. This is 
not to say that ASEAN has some sort 
of veto over how we develop our 
Indo-China relations; it simply reflects 
the fact that the ASEAN squares are a 
very important part of the overall 
chequerboard. We seek to maintain a 
close and constructive relationship 
with ASEAN and, as evidenced by the 
way in which we have been pursuing 
our regional economic cooperation 
initiative, ASEAN views on regional 
issues are given very close consider- 
ation by us. 

I have referred to aspects of 
Australia’s past policy on Indo-China 
with which ASEAN has disagreed — 
such as the de-recognition of the DK 
Government in 1980, and our 
decision in 1983 not to co-sponsor the 
annual ASEAN resolution on 
Cambodia at the UN. I think it is fair 
to say that these disagreements are 
now behind us. Not only did we 
resume co-sponsorship of the resol- 
ution last year — when language was 
incorporated in it for the first time 
acknowledging the “universally con- 
demned policies and practices” of the 
Khmer Rouge — but Australia’s pos- 
ition on a Cambodian settlement is 
now both well understood and gener- 
ally well received in ASEAN. Those 
ASEAN members who have tended to 
take a more hard-line position on 
Cambodia may still have differences 
with us (and indeed with some of 
their fellow ASEAN partners) on par- 
ticular points of emphasis, but Aus- 
tralia is today seen to be working very 
much towards the same objectives as 
ASEAN, and in a way that does not 
undercut ASEAN efforts. 

An explicitly common position, 
involving commitment to a compre- 
hensive settlement of both the exter- 
nal and internal aspects of the 
Cambodian problem, was forged at 
the ASEAN Post-Ministerial Confer- 
ence at Brunei in July, and nearly all 
the participating ministers in the first 
round of the Paris conference at the 
end of August — certainly those from 
ASEAN as well as Australia — articu- 
lated essentially the same package of 
elements necessary for that compre- 
hensive settlement, namely: 


The ultimate achievement of a sover- 
eign, independent, neutral and non- 
aligned Cambodia, backed by 
international guarantees; 

The establishment of an interim 
administration to manage the tran- 
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sition to a fully elected government 
of Cambodia; 

Exclusion from the interim adminis- 
tration of Pol Pot and his close 
associates, but with the Khmer 
Rouge rank and file given a chance 
to lay down their arms and to 
become productive members of the 
Cambodian polity; 

The permanent withdrawal from 
Cambodia of Vietnamese troops, 
and the end to outside intervention 
of all kinds in the affairs of 
Cambodia; 

The establishment of an international 
control mechanism (ICM), prefer- 
ably under United Nations auth- 
ority, to monitor the settlement and 
in particular supervise the conduct 
of elections; 

The resettlement of displaced persons; 
and 

International co-ordination of recon- 
struction assistance. 


What are the Australian interests 
which have led us to define the desir- 
able outcome of the Cambodian con- 
flict in these terms? Here, as 
elsewhere, they are a familiar mix of 
geopolitical or strategic interests, 
economic and trade interests, and 
what I like to describe as the national 
interest in being, and being seen to 
be, a good international citizen. 

A clear and comprehensive elabor- 
ation of Australia’s strategic interests 
is set out in the 1987 Defence White 
Paper which, as I have remarked on 
several occasions, constituted a water- 
shed not only in defence policy but 
also in Australian foreign policy. The 
White Paper noted that the 
unresolved question of the political 
future of Cambodia was a cause of 
uncertainty in the region, and that 
major changes in regional relation- 
ships, or internal instability in individ- 
ual countries in South-East Asia, 
could introduce or expand 
uncertainties in Australia’s strategic 
prospects, even though developments 
might not be directly threatening to 
Australia. In short, it made it clear 
that it was in Australia’s security 
interest to see a comprehensive settle- 
ment in Cambodia. 

National security is, of course, 
ultimately best served not just through 
formal defence preparedness, both 
internally and through appropriate 
alliances, but by achieving a stable 
and attractive political and economic 
environment: a harmonious set of 
individual relationships in a harmoni- 
ous larger regional context. From this 


geopolitical perspective, healing the 
long running sore that Cambodia has 
represented will be an important con- 
tributor to the achievement of 
ongoing harmony in Australia’s 
relationships with all its regional 
neighbours. 

As to our economic and trade 
interests, it is the case that Vietnam, 
Laos and Cambodia are not presently 
major partners of Australia. But, par- 
ticularly in Vietnam, there are com- 
mercial opportunities for Australia 
which a Cambodian settlement would 
facilitate. The Vietnamese economy 
faces enormous difficulties in virtually 
all major sectors, and Vietnam is 
acutely well aware that, without large- 
scale Western trade, aid and invest- 
ment, its prospects of reconstruction 
and rehabilitation are bleak, and that 
this in turn will simply not happen 
unless the Cambodia issue is resolved. 

An expanding, reforming 
Vietnamese economy is good for Aus- 
tralian business. Turning the Indo- 
Chinese battlefield into a marketplace 
is as good for the Australian economy 
as it is for Thailand’s, whose Prime 
Minister coined the phrase. I do not 
wish to exaggerate the potential of the 
Vietnamese market, nor to understate 
the keen competition which Australia 
would face in trying to break into it. 
But at this moment in our history, 
when our economic future depends so 
largely on becoming an outward- 
looking, internationally competitive 
export economy, Australia would be 
negligent to turn its back on the com- 
mercial opportunities presented by 
Vietnam and (albeit to a much lesser 
extent) by Laos and Cambodia. 

As to good international citizenship, 
we do have a direct humanitarian 
interest in seeing peace in Cambodia 
and a more open, democratic and tol- 
erant system in Vietnam. We do so 
primarily because that is what the 
people of Cambodia and Vietnam 
want and deserve. But, as a country 
with a major program for the resettle- 
ment of Vietnamese refugees, we also 
have a special interest in helping to 
address the problems that have been 
at the core of the outflow from 
Indo-China. 

Since the fall of Saigon in 1975, 
Australia has accepted nearly 120 000 
Indo-Chinese refugees — on a per- 
capita basis the highest ratio of all 
resettlement countries. Australia has 
also accepted another 13 600 persons 
direct from Vietnam under our bilat- 
eral Vietnam Migration Program. We 
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have offered resettlement to so many 
because we believe we have a moral 
and a humanitarian responsibility to 
help those fleeing persecution and in 
need of assistance. These new settlers 
in Australia have already made — and 
will continue to make — a major 
economic and social contribution to 
Australia, but their arrival has not 
been cost-free. We estimated recently 
that the cost to the Australian com- 
munity over the years since 1975 has 
in fact been some $700 million 
(measured in present-day terms) for 
initial transport and settlement 
expenses alone, quite apart from the 
additional food and cash aid contri- 
butions we have made to Indo- 
Chinese refugee programs. 

Peace in Cambodia, and the open- 
ing up of the Vietnamese economy, 
are the only enduring means of end- 
ing the flow of refugees from Indo- 
China. We owe it to these innocent 
victims of war and conflict — to the 
many displaced Cambodians who are 
virtually held captive in camps which 
use them as cannon fodder, to a gen- 
eration of children who have known 
no peace in their time — and to our- 
selves, to find a lasting solution in 
Cambodia. 

Defining the Australian interests 
which would be served by a 
Cambodian settlement is one thing. 
Influencing an outcome which 
advances these interests is here, as 
always, quite another. To be realistic 
we must concede that our influence is 
limited and that Australia is not one 
of the major players on Cambodia. 
This, however, does not mean that 
Australia can aspire to be nothing 
more than an interested bystander. In 
multilateral efforts of the sort involved 
in a Cambodian settlement there is a 
role for Australia. 

We are respected for our general 
knowledge of the region, the active 
attempts we have made in the past to 
break the logjam in Cambodia (or at 
least move it a little further down- 
stream), for the constructive and 
thoughtful role we have played 
through our aid program, and above 
all for the disproportionately large 
burden we have already shouldered in 
relation to Indo-Chinese refugees. 

All this has been accepted by the 
leading players, as evidenced by the 
invitation to Australia to participate in 
the 18-nation Paris conference, and in 
particular by our invitation to 
co-chair, with Japan, one of the four 
working committees established by 
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that conference, that dealing with 
reconstruction and resettlement. 

Australia stands ready to do its fair 
share in making a comprehensive 
settlement work. We have been par- 
ticipating in the recent short-term UN 
reconnaissance mission to determine 
just what is logistically necessary to 
constitute an international control 
mechanism, to monitor the 
Vietnamese withdrawal and to per- 
form a number of settlement-related 
supervisory functions. We have made 
it clear that Australia is very willing 
to consider, if asked to do so, partici- 
pation in such an ICM on the basis 
that its structure and functions are 
clearly and carefully defined in the 
context of a comprehensive and cred- 
ible settlement to which all relevant 
parties are committed. 

No more than anyone else will we 
send our troops into a shooting war, 
or a situation that is inherently fragile 
without any of the internal dynamics 
that might give a settlement a hope of 
durability. If Australian troops are 
sent to Cambodia under the auspices 
of an ICM it will be to observe a 
negotiated peace, not to settle a war. 
Two decades ago the role we played 
in Indo-China was a less than happy, 
destructive one; this time round we 
want any contribution we might make 
to be wholly peaceful and constructive. 


The lessons of Vietnam 


Having surveyed the history of Aus- 
tralian policy towards Indo-China in 
the post-war period, and having 
charted the changing perceptions of 
national interest reflected in those 
policies, it is appropriate to step back 
and ask what are the lessons to be 
learned. Not surprisingly, most of the 
lessons relate to the period of our 
involvement in the Vietnam War and 
come under the category of learning 
from our mistakes. My intention here 
is not to use the wisdom of hindsight 
to attach blame in any partisan way. I 
acknowledge as a matter of historical 
methodology that, as one historian has 
put it: 

History is lived forwards but is 
written in retrospect. We know the 
end before we consider the begin- 
ning and we can never wholly 
recapture what it was to know the 
beginning only.4 
Before discussing the specific 

foreign-policy lessons of Vietnam, 


there is an important general point to 
be made. The history of Australia’s 


involvement in Indo-China underlines 
the fact that, contrary to some views 
on international relations, national 
interests do not exist a priori. The dif- 
ferent elements that make up the 
national interest, and our capacity to 
advance it, are not necessarily self- 
evident at all. They require definition, 
elaboration and thinking through. 

The first lesson of Vietnam is the 
importance of rigorous analysis in the 
definition of national interests and in 
the formulation of strategies to 
advance those interests. This analysis 
must not only be based on judgments 
independently arrived at, but must 
also reflect a proper understanding of 
the various influences at work. If we 
had understood better the wellsprings 
of Vietnamese nationalism; if we had 
been more honest in our assessment 
of a monolithic Chinese-inspired com- 
munist movement heading for Aus- 
tralia; and if we had paid more 
attention to what was happening on 
the ground in South Vietnam in 
terms of popular support for success- 
ive ineffective governments there, our 
approach to the war in Vietnam 
should have been quite different. As 
one of the historians of Australian 
involvement put it: 


The Australian army combat 
force which entered the (Vietnam) 
conflict from 1965 did not simply 
face in South Vietnam an external 
aggressor without an internal base 
of support. Rather, it faced a politi- 
cal movement directed from the 
north but conducting a struggle in 
South Vietnam, the origins of 
which extended back to the anti- 
colonial struggle against the French 
and the impetus of which, to a 
large extent, derived from the 
errors of the RVN [Republic of 
Vietnam] and from social 
inequalities in South Vietnam.’ 


If the Australian system of foreign- 
policy formulation had been working 
effectively, it would have addressed 
such crucial issues. 

The second lesson of Vietnam 
relates to the way in which we view 
the South-East Asian region (using 
that expression in its widest sense, to 
include Indo-China). Australian 
involvement in the Vietnam War 
bears witness to that pungent obser- 
vation of MacMahon Ball that, histori- 
cally, fear has been the taproot of 
Australia’s interest in Asia.® It was an 
expression of that psychology of exile, 
that sense of vulnerability of a Euro- 


pean outpost isolated by the tyranny 
of distance from its cultural roots, 
inhabiting a rich but sparsely popu- 
lated continent on the edge of a 
pressing Asian land mass. 

What subsequent Australian Gov- 
ernments learnt from the war was that 
Australia has no alternative but to 
come to grips with its neighbouring 
region, and to try to define a positive 
relationship with it. It must be a 
relationship based on an acceptance of 
South-East Asia, not as a buffer zone 
between us and invasion, but as an 
area where Australia must be 
constructively engaged and which pre- 
sents opportunities of many kinds for 
Australians. South-East Asia is an area 
most certainly of security significance 
to Australia, but one in which Aus- 
tralia must develop relationships of 
many facets: political, cultural, com- 
mercial, social and individual. 

Thirdly, and relatedly, it teaches us 
something about the relationship 
between foreign policy and defence 
policy and the way in which we 
define national security. It highlights 
the crucial link between economic 
security and strategic security — a 
link which post-war Australian gov- 
ernments understood, as shown in the 
motivation of the Colombo Plan and 
Australian development assistance pro- 
grams in South-East Asia, but which 
was not given sufficient weight in our 
assessments of whether to become 
involved in the Vietnam War. 

Our engagement in Vietnam rep- 
resented a subordination of foreign 
policy to defence. Foreign policy was 
driven by a presumed sense of defence 
vulnerability which was perhaps mis- 
taken in a strategic sense, but also was 
pursued without due regard for the 
type of long-term relationship we 
wished to build up with the nations of 
South-East Asia. It was a case of over- 
valuing the role that great and power- 
ful friends, no matter how valuable 
and powerful, can play in protecting 
and promoting Australian interests. It 
was a Case, too, of seeking purely 
military solutions — and quick ones 
— to problems which required long- 
term political management. 

There are, to be sure, moments of 
real threat when defence consider- 





4. C. V. Wedgwood, William the Silent, Lon- 
don, 1967, p35. 


5. Frank Frost, Australia’s War in Vietnam, 
pl2. 


6. W. MacMahon Ball, Roy Milne Lecture 
1967. 
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ations properly loom large. But short 
of this — and since the Second World 
War we have always been short of it, 
and look like remaining so — there 
are dangers in adopting a narrow view 
of national security and in having 
foreign policy determined by defence 
requirements. 

The war in Vietnam teaches us that 
an effective national policy requires 
both a credible defence policy and a 
constructive foreign policy. It teaches 
us that a sound external policy is one 
based on an integrated approach to 
security: an approach which recog- 
nises the value of diplomacy in help- 
ing to advance national security, 
which involves a prudent mix of 
defence-preparedness and diplomatic 
reassurance, and which also under- 
stands that economic security is the 
bedrock of national stability. 
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Finally, the experience of Vietnam 
holds a lesson in the value of 
bipartisanship in foreign policy. The 
end of the Vietnam War was the 
beginning a new bipartisanship in 
Australian foreign policy which had 
its ups and downs but still survives. A 
foreign policy without debate or dif- 
ferences of view is ultimately a sterile 
policy, but there is also a real sense in 
which bipartisanship is a measure of 
an effective foreign policy. Unreality 
is a great spur to partisanship. 
Realism tends to encourage 
bipartisanship. We can take some 
comfort in the fact that since Vietnam 
there has been broad agreement in 
Australia on many of the funda- 
mentals of foreign policy, and 
especially on the priority Australia 
should attach to relations within our 
neighbouring regions. The reality of 


1989 


our place in the region has become a 
commonplace for us all. 

For a large part of our history, 
foreign policy was not seen as crucial 
to the welfare of Australians. Today, 
that has changed. It has never been 
more important to the future of our 
nation and the prosperity of our com- 
munity that we have in place an 
effective and adaptable foreign policy: 
a policy understood and supported by 
the community, and a policy 
grounded in a realism which knows 
our limitations but which is also 
uplifted by a vision capable of grasp- 
ing real opportunities for peace and 
prosperity. Learning the lessons of 
Vietnam has been an essential task in 
the progress towards that goal. z 
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Regional dialogue on 
chemical weapons 


Address by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, 
Senator Gareth Evans, at the 
Chemical Weapons Regional 
Seminar, in Canberra, on 
August 3. 


t gives me great pleasure to wel- 

come you to this two-day seminar 
aimed at continuing our dialogue on 
the important issue of chemical 
weapons. 

It is a source of great encourage- 
ment to me and to the Australian 
Government that so many of the inde- 
pendent states of South-East Asia and 
the South Pacific have agreed to be 
represented at this seminar, and that 
they have chosen such distinguished 
representatives for the task. 

It is also pleasing that this gather- 
ing represents yet another element in 
the expanding inventory of cooper- 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth 
Tom Reynolds, at a press conference after the seminar on che 


ation and dialogue in this part of the 
Asia-Pacific region. 

There are many urgent problems 
affecting our region. Our governments 
have to give attention to all of them. 
Why, against this background, do we 
also have to devote resources to 
chemical-weapons issues when none 
of us have them in our armouries? 

There are, I believe, two principal 
answers. The fact is that the recent 
sudden reappearance of chemical 
weapon jars with what otherwise is 
one of the greatest periods of hope 
mankind has faced for many years. 

The extensive use of chemical 
weapons in the Iran-Iraq war should 
concern us all greatly. For it is now 
more conceivable that other countries 
faced with threats to their security 
will look at arming themselves with 
these weapons. In our view, this 
would be a disastrous mistake on 
grounds of both strategic self-interest 
and morality. Although chemical 
weapons are technologically simple 
and relatively easy and cheap to make, 
they are unpredictable and, at the end 
of the day, of dubious military value. 
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Evans, left, and the president of the Chemical Confederation of Australia, Mr 
mical weapons on August 3. OIB photograph. 
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Defence against chemical weapons, 
even for the troops deploying such 
munitions, is very expensive and prac- 
tically impossible, particularly in 
warm environments. Their use is, in a 
sense, a form of military terrorism 
which is dangerously destabilising, 
and does not, on any rational analysis, 
contribute to a nation’s security. 

In this context, I believe it is sig- 
nificant that, even during the Second 
World War, both sides decided not to 
use the large stocks of chemical 
weapons at their disposal. This was 
because leaders and generals worried 
that the consequences of their use — 
including retaliation in kind — were 
too unpredictable. 

The second factor behind our pol- 
icy is our strong belief that chemical 
warfare is entirely inhumane and 
beyond the limits of what the inter- 
national community can accept, even 
in the desperate circumstances of all- 
out military conflict. Chemical 
weapons inflict hideous injury, caus- 
ing lingering and painful death, and 
in a random, indiscriminate manner 
which (as was seen in the Iran-Iraq 
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war) can affect defenceless civilians 
and the attacking army’s own troops, 
just as much as the enemy. 

I would add that many Australians 
feel a direct and personal sense of 
revulsion against chemical weapons 
because of the experiences of their 
own families. Indeed, close relations 
on both sides of my own family, like 
many other thousands of Australian 
servicemen, suffered the terrible 
experience of gas attack during the 
First World War. 

Australia’s central concern is that 
chemical weapons, which are now 
largely irrelevant to this region, must 
remain that way. The best means to 
that end, in our view, is for the early 
conclusion of a Chemical Weapons 
Convention, which would ban all such 
weapons for all time. 

The negotiations towards such a 
convention have been proceeding for 
many years. Like others, we have 
been frustrated by their slowness. 
Recently, however, largely due to the 
lessening of superpower tensions, con- 
siderable progress has been made. 
There is now greater hope that a con- 
vention may be concluded in the next 
few years. Australia, like our col- 
leagues from Indonesia and Myanmar, 
is a member of the Conference on 
Disarmament, and is doing all in its 
power to hasten progress towards the 
finalisation of a convention. 

Outside the Conference on Dis- 
armament, Australia has been active 
on a number of distinct yet inter- 
related fronts to maximise progress 
towards a convention. One front is 
our organisation of a Government- 
Industry Conference Against Chemi- 
cal Weapons, to be held in Canberra 


in September this year. A number of 
your countries will be represented at 
that conference as well. 

We are convening the conference in 
recognition of the important role that 
the international chemical industry 
will have in ensuring the successful 
conclusion and implementation of an 
effectively verifiable comprehensive 
ban on chemical weapons. 

This seminar, however, is a quite 
separate exercise and the latest step in 
the Prime Minister’s Regional Initiat- 
ive on Chemical Weapons, the aim of 
which has been to promote greater 
regional awareness of, and dialogue 
on, this issue. This will lead, we hope, 
to a firm consensus that we are all 
more secure without chemical weapons. 

Over the next two days, we will 
have an opportunity to discuss many 
angles of the chemical-weapons prob- 
lem. In line with our hopes for the 
regional initiative, it would be our 
wish that out of these discussions will 
emerge not only a deeper awareness 
of the importance of this issue, and 
how it could affect our region, but a 
consensus that these weapons are 
abhorrent and that we should all sup- 
port the early conclusion of a conven- 
tion to hasten their prohibition. 

The discussions you will have here 
will enable you to be better informed 
of the content of the convention, and 
the rights and obligations of govern- 
ments which accede to it. My own 
government fully expects to be able to 
sign the convention as soon as it is 
completed, and it is my hope that as 
the negotiations progress you will be 
able to keep your ministers well 
informed, so that your governments 
will also be able to adhere rapidly to it. 
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In expressing this hope, I am not 
overlooking the fact that a number of 
your governments already have stated 
their support for such a position. Our 
wish would be that all states in this 
region, including those which have 
not until now had the opportunity to 
examine closely chemical-weapons 
issues, should join in a consensus by 
agreeing to the position already 
arrived at by others. 


It is my Government’s firm belief 
that, on the whole question of chemi- 
cal weapons, the countries of our 
region, by taking joint action, can 
influence events in ways which will 
contribute to the security of us all. A 
collective position stated by us all will 
encourage other regions of the world 
to emulate us and bring forward the 
time when the Chemical Weapons 
Convention is achieved. That, I firmly 
believe, must be our objective, and 
indeed it is the coming into effect of 
that convention which must be the 
aim and conclusion of this exercise in 
which we are now engaged. 


Once again, I would like to wel- 
come you all warmly to this seminar 
in which we look forward to a full but 
informal exchange of ideas. I would 
stress in this context that we are 
treating our meeting as in-house 
between governments, and all state- 
ments will be treated by us as strictly 
confidential. 


I trust that when you have all 
returned to your warmer climes you 
will look back on this gathering as 
both a worthwhile, as well as, I hope, 
enjoyable, exercise. I now have much 
pleasure in declaring the seminar 
open. 3 
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More than 60 nations 
for CW conference 


Statement made by the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and Trade, Senator Gareth 
Evans, on August 21. 


enior government and chemical- 
industry representatives from 


over 60 countries will attend a major 
international conference on the 
outlawing of chemical weapons to be 
held in Canberra from September 18 
to 22. 

The Government-Industry Confer- 
ence Against Chemical Weapons — 
which is to be chaired by the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Sena- 
tor Gareth Evans — is designed to 
further mobilise international, and in 
particular industry, support for the 
speedy conclusion of a new Chemical 
Weapons Convention. The object of 
that convention, now being negotiated 
in Geneva, is to comprehensively ban 
all chemical weapons for all time in 
all environments. 

Senator Evans said that the Paris 
Conference on Chemical Weapons, 
hosted by the French Government in 
January 1989, had given major politi- 
cal impetus to the Geneva nego- 
tiations, and what was needed now 
was a new practical impetus to those 
negotiations. 

“We believe this can best be 
achieved by stimulating a more con- 
certed and substantial dialogue 
between government representatives 
and the industries who will be affec- 
ted by the design and operation of the 
convention,” he said. 

“The Canberra conference will be 
in many ways a unique event in the 
diplomacy of international nego- 
tiations, bringing together as it will 
the negotiators and those principally 
affected by the outcome of the nego- 
tiations to discuss cooperatively how 
to make the convention work with 
maximum effect and assurance.” 


The specific focus of the Canberra 
conference will be on: 


How to achieve as soon as possible the 
completion of the negotiations on 
the convention; and 

How to implement the convention 
effectively and with as widespread 
adherence as possible. 


Senator Evans said that, pending a 
worldwide ban on chemical weapons, 
both governments and the world’s 
chemical industries could and should 
show restraint and adapt their policies 
to the spirit of the forthcoming con- 
vention. Australia was already seeking 
to do this. 

Australia had been in many ways at 
the forefront of international nego- 
tiations to achieve a comprehensive, 
global convention eliminating chemi- 
cal weapons: 


In its active participation in the 
Geneva Conference on 
Disarmament; 

In its hosting of a regional seminar 
last month attended by 22 South- 
East Asian and South Pacific 
countries to discuss the importance 
of the CWC to the region; 

In its successful sponsorship of United 
Nations resolutions in 1987 and 
1988 empowering the Secretary- 
General to investigate allegations of 
CW use; and 

In its chairing of a 20-nation group of 
chemical-exporting countries of the 
Organisation for Economic Cooper- 
ation and Development, known as 
the Australia Group, to harmonise 
national measures to prevent the 
inadvertent association of com- 
panies with CW manufacture. 


Australians had become particularly 
concerned with the chemical weapons 
issue because: 


They had long national memories of 
the horror of soldiers gassed in 
World War I; and 

They judged that the present rela- 
tively benign security environment 
would be very directly and adversely 
affected by the introduction of 
chemical weapons to this region. 


Senator Evans praised the cooperat- 
ive effort of the Australian chemical 
industry in all the Government’s 
efforts. He mentioned in particular 
the assistance of the industry in 
designing measures in support of the 
convention, such as the two national 
trial inspections of chemical plants 
recently carried out to test verification 
procedures under the convention. 


Responses to invitations to attend 
the Government-Industry Conference 
against Chemical Weapons as at 
August 21. 


The following 45 have formally 
accepted the invitation: 

Algeria, Argentina, Austria, 
Bangladesh, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, 
Chile, Colombia, Cuba, Cyprus, 
Denmark, European Commission, 
Egypt, Federal Republic of Germany, 
Finland, France, The Gambia, Ger- 
man Democratic Republic, Hungary, 
India, Iraq, Ireland, Israel, Italy, 
Japan, Republic of Korea, Mexico, 
Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, 
Peru, Portugal, Sri Lanka, Spain, 
Sweden, Turkey, Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, United Kingdom, 
United States, Vietnam, Zimbabwe, 
European Council of Chemical Manu- 
facturers’ Federations (CEFIC), Inter- 
national Federation of Chemical, 
Energy and General Workers’ Unions 
(ICEF), International Confederation 
of Free Trade Unions (ICFTU). 

The following 21 have given a clear 
indication that they will be attending: 

Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Ethiopia, 
Greece, the Holy See, Indonesia, Iran, 
Democratic People’s Republic of 
Korea, Libya, Malaysia, Mongolia, 
Nigeria, Pakistan, Poland, Saudi 
Arabia, Singapore, Switzerland, 
Thailand, United Nations Secretary- 
General, Venezuela, Yugoslavia. 

The following eight have not yet 
given a clear response: 

Kenya, Romania, Myanmar 
(Burma), People’s Republic of China, 
Morocco, Senegal, Syria, Zaire. 

Luxembourg will be represented by 
Belgium. Fa 
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Saudi Arabia rejects 
Australian sheep 


Statement made by the 
Minister for Primary Industries 
and Energy, Mr John Kerin, 
on August |. 


T wo vessels carrying Australian 
live sheep have in the past few 
days been prevented by Saudi Arabian 
authorities from discharging their car- 
goes and have been compelled to 
leave Saudi Arabian ports. 

The ships, carrying about 192 000 
sheep, have sailed to other Middle 
East ports. However, a third vessel, 
carrying 77 000 sheep, was permitted 
to unload on arrival yesterday. 

According to the Saudi Arabian 
authorities, the reason for the rejec- 
tions of the consignments is their sus- 
picion that clinical bluetongue disease 
may be present in the sheep. 

However, an Australian veterinarian 
based in Riyadh examined the animals 
from one of the ships which was 
initially allowed to start unloading in 
Jeddah on July 24. He found no evi- 
dence of bluetongue or any other 
major infectious disease in the sheep, 
but that they were in fact healthy. 

The Minister for Primary Industries 
and Energy, Mr John Kerin, said the 
Australian Government was pursuing 
every avenue available to it to avert 
the diversion of the ships, and to 
achieve a definitive scientifically based 
assessment of the health of the sheep. 

“I have spoken to the Saudi 
Arabian Ambassador in Canberra and 
I have told the Saudi Arabian Minis- 
ter for Agriculture and Water that we 
are deeply concerned at the interrup- 
tion to this important trade,” he said. 

«No case of clinical bluetongue dis- 
ease has ever been recorded in com- 
mercial sheep flocks in Australia. The 
action of the Saudi Arabian auth- 
orities none the less reflects upon 
Australia’s high reputation as a 
reliable supplier of healthy livestock 
to all international markets.” 

The government would continue to 
press Saudi Arabian authorities to per- 
mit the continuation of the livestock 
trade without any further unjustified 
interruption. He would continue to 
impress upon the Saudi Arabian auth- 
orities that concerns about the health 
status of Australian livestock should 


be addressed by proper scientific 
examination backed where necessary 
by laboratory testing. 


From Hansard for August 16 


Mr Mildren: I direct my question to 
the Minister for Primary Industries 
and Energy. In view of the signifi- 
cance of the Australian live-sheep 
trade to Saudi Arabia, which is worth 
$130 million per year — and I know 
my farmers in Ballarat are very con- 
cerned about this — can the minister 
advise what steps the Government has 
taken to clarify quarantine issues 
raised by the Saudi Arabian Govern- 
ment in recent weeks? Can the minis- 
ter further advise whether any 
additional evidence as to the disease 
status of recent live-sheep shipments 
has come to light? 


Mr Kerin: As honourable members 
would be aware, three shipments of 
live sheep to Saudi Arabia have been 
rejected by the Saudi authorities in 
recent weeks on the contention that 
bluetongue and sheep pox were pre- 
sent in some sheep. I stress that Aus- 
tralian authorities have been given no 
evidence that the sheep were in fact 
infected and, having regard to 
Australia’s internationally accepted 
animal-health status, we have not 
accepted the Saudi view. However, 
there is a clear need to ensure that 
the live-sheep trade with Saudi Arabia 
is conducted on a stable, transparent 
basis. To that end the Government 
has been in close contact with Saudi 
Arabian ministers and the Saudi 
Arabian Ambassador in Canberra. 

I have announced today that a 
high-level delegation, to be headed by 
Dr Gardner Murray, an executive 
director of my department, will 
shortly be leaving for Riyadh to hold 
discussions with the Saudi Arabian 
authorities. I should emphasise that 
the Government is concerned to 
ensure that an agreed means of hand- 
ling any concerns which the Saudi 
Arabians may have about Australia’s 
sheep-disease status in future be estab- 
lished. The decision to send such a 
high-level delegation to Saudi Arabia 
is supported by Australian sheep pro- 
ducers and export-industry groups 
which met with my department and 
the Department of Foreign Affairs 
and Trade in Sydney yesterday. I 
would also like to assure the House 
that the Government is closely moni- 
toring the issue. 
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Suspension supported 


Statement made by the 
Minister for Primary Industries 
and Energy, Mr John Kerin, 
on August 22. 


The Minister for Primary Industries 
and Energy, Mr John Kerin, today 
announced his support of the action 
taken by the Australian Meat and 
Livestock Corporation (AMLC) to sus- 
pend temporarily live-sheep exports to 
Saudi Arabia. 

He said the decision reflected a rec- 
ommendation from the Australian del- 
egation currently visiting the Gulf 
region, and took into account its 
advice that talks over the weekend in 
Riyadh had not produced a basis for 
the trade to return to normality. Aus- 
tralian exporter and producer groups 
had also been consulted. 

“The AMLC has the statutory 
responsibility to protect the national 
interest of the Australian livestock 
export industry, and I believe that it 
has taken the sensible approach in the 
present circumstances of unwarranted 
quarantine rejections by Saudi Arabia 
to discharge that industry responsi- 
bility,” he said. 

“Australian livestock producers 
derive significant commercial advan- 
tages in many overseas markets from 
Australia’s high reputation for quality 
and freedom from disease, and cannot 
allow this to be put at risk by further 
unjustified actions by Saudi Arabian 
veterinary officials. 

“The Government is disappointed 
that recent efforts to establish a long- 
term basis for the trade have not 
resolved the issues. 

“We will continue to take all appro- 
priate steps with the Saudi Arabian 
Government to progress resolution of 
the issues raised by the recent rejec- 
tions of Australian sheep. 

“The Australian delegation is now 
visiting other Gulf states to ensure 
that the live-sheep trade to those 
countries is kept on a stable basis and 
is remaining on stand-by to return to 
Riyadh.” 


From Hansard for August 29 


Mr Brumby: Can the Minister for Pri- 
mary Industries and Energy inform 
the House as to what steps have been 
taken in recent years to support 
Australia’s reputation as a reliable 








supplier of heathy live sheep? 
Further, what steps have been taken 
to ensure the wellbeing of animals 
consigned to this trade with the 
Middle East? 


Mr Kerin: I thank the honourable 
member for Bendigo for his question 
and the close interest he takes in the 
sheep industry. Recently I informed 
the House of the Saudi Arabian rejec- 
tion of some, but not all, recent ship- 
ments of live sheep from Australia, 
allegedly on the basis of disease. I 
should mention now that the Aus- 
tralian Government and Australian 
industry have yet to see any scientific 
evidence for these allegations. 
Honourable members will perhaps be 
aware that all five shipments diverted 
from Saudi Arabian ports have now 
been unloaded. The Kuwaiti auth- 
orities, for example, have declared the 
sheep to be free of bluetongue, sheep 
pox and brucella melitensis, after 
taking proper diagnostic tests. 

Unfortunately, some people with 
axes to grind in Australia have 
attempted to attribute the shipment 
rejections to the general health status 
of Australian sheep and the quality of 
Australian veterinary surgeons and the 
professional judgment of people they 
once worked with. That is not only 
mischievous, it is wrong and ignores 
many efforts which have been made 
to enhance the welfare of live sheep 
for export. Sheep are checked by vet- 
erinarians before leaving Australia and 
are accompanied by trained stockmen 
who oversee the animals’ welfare dur- 
ing the voyage. Although veterin- 
arians do not accompany every 
shipment, they do so periodically. 
Indeed, a Western Australian depart- 
ment veterinarian was on board one 
of the vessels rejected by the Saudi 
authorities. 

There has been a steady and 
marked reduction in animal-mortality 
levels from the unacceptable levels of 
the 1970s, and an improvement in the 
animals’ general turn-out condition. 
This has been achieved through, for 
example, new codes of practice for 
export feed lots; revised standards for 
export feed pellets; and detailed speci- 
fications for sheep carriers, particu- 
larly in regard to pen sizes, 
ventilation, watering and feeding sys- 
tems. Export control powers are used 
to ensure that professional animal- 
welfare standards are maintained. 
This is not to say that there is any 
reason for complacency. We should 


continue to see the monitoring of ani- 
mal welfare as a matter of priority. To 
this end I recently established the 
National Consultative Committee on 
Animal Welfare. The Government is 
continuing high-level efforts to resolve 
the trade dispute with Saudi Arabia. I 
will advise the House of further devel- 
opments as they come to hand. 


From Hansard for August 30 


Senator Panizza: My question is 
directed to the Minister representing 
the Minister for Primary Industries 
and Energy. I refer the minister to his 
reply yesterday to a question from a 
member of his own back bench 
regarding live-sheep shipments to 
Saudi Arabia, in which he told the 
Senate that rejected shipments have 
been taken by Kuwait and others. I 
ask the minister, firstly, were the ship- 
ments sold to these other countries at 
the same price that was originally 
agreed to by Saudi Arabia, or was 
there a discount involved, and has he 
any idea where the sheep finally fin- 
ished up? Secondly, what measures is 
the Government looking at, if any, in 
conjunction with our customers for 
live sheep, to do final testing before 
the shipments leave Australia so as to 
avoid the sorts of difficulties experi- 
enced by previous shipments on 
arrival at those ports? 


Senator Cook: I am not in a position, 
off the top of my head, to reply to the 
honourable senator on the question of 
price or whether there was a discount, 
but I will find out that information 
and reply to him. The significant 
point about my reply to that part of 
the question yesterday was that the 
sheep that had been turned away from 
the Saudi Arabian ports because of 
allegations of sheep pox and a num- 
ber of other sheep disorders were 
accepted in other Arab ports free of 
those diseases after the veterinarians 
in those ports had inspected them. 
That was the particular point I 
wanted to make. 

... The element which is very 
important is that of the health and 
welfare of Australian sheep being pre- 
sented to that market, and the quality 
of the product we present to that mar- 
ket. That is the point I want to make. 
I will find out about the price and any 
discount in trading the sheep over 
there into other markets in the 
Persian Gulf. 
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[Two days later Senator Cook said 
the buyers of the sheep had not dis- 
closed the price they had paid, but 
since the sales were forced it was 
likely that they had been at a dis- 
count. He also said, “The Mawashi 
Tabuk discharged its full consignment 
in Kuwait; the Al Yasrah unloaded in 
a number of Gulf ports, with a final 
discharge in Kuwait; the El Cordero 
finally unloaded in Ras al Khaimah in 
the United Arab Emirates; the Al 
Qurain fully unloaded in Kuwait; and 
the El Redil discharged into Abu 
Dhabi in the UAE. The El Redil con- 
signment is presently being held 
under quarantine control on suspicion 
of brucella melitensis being present in 
the sheep.” 

Concerning the second part of the 
question, the sheep that leave Aus- 
tralia are inspected by veterinarians 
who are qualified to carry out that 
responsibility. All sheep that leave 
here are given a clean bill of health 
by them. In some cases, but not all, 
veterinarians have travelled on sheep 
ships. Indeed, one of the ships that 
was turned away from one of the 
ports in Saudi Arabia contained Aus- 
tralian veterinarians who could not, 
with their experience, find evidence 
of the disease that it was later alleged 
those sheep had. 

I do not know of a way in which 
we are more able to guarantee the 
quality and disease-free status of sheep 
that leave this country than the 
inspection service that is in place 
now. I have read criticisms of that ser- 
vice, but I think those critics may well 
be operating on the basis of infor- 
mation which applied in their day, 
and not information that applies now, 
because there have been a number of 
procedural changes since some of 
those critics who have achieved notor- 
lety were in the service of the 
Commonwealth. 


Senator Panizza: I have a supplemen- 
tary question. If the minister is not 
able to give me a method which can 
be put in place and by which sheep 
can be cleared out of Australia so that 
they will be accepted, why is he not at 
least working on the basis that sheep 
should be inspected on the ships 
when they get to port, at destination 
and not five days after they have been 
in the feed lot, where they could pick 
up local diseases? 


Senator Cook: This is a fairly obscure 
issue that is being raised, because the 
way in which the sheep are inspected 
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now and the quality of the delivery of 
the sheep that have gone to these 
markets, as accepted by other ports in 
other countries in the Persian Gulf, 
confirm our belief about their disease- 
free status. As far as the second 
element of that question is concerned, 
we have yet to see — because the 
Saudi Arabian authorities have not 
made it available — the evidence of 
their testing upon which they base the 
allegations of disease status. In view of 
that, I do not accept that the case of 
disease as alleged by the Saudi auth- 
orities is necessarily proven, and I do 
not think the honourable senator 
should accept it either. I do not know 
the reason for the refusal of those 
sheep, and I think that has been a 
view expressed by Mr Kerin and Mr 
Duffy. We are mystified and puzzled 
as to why they are rejected. The 
honourable senator seems to ask how 
we can ensure that the sheep get into 
those markets and are not rejected. 
That is a mystery question that I can- 
not answer. I do not think the 
honourable senator can answer it and 
neither, I think, can anyone else from 
his side. 


Senator Panizza: I asked you whether 
they were tested five days after they 
were in the sheep lot. 


Senator Cook: In terms of the pro- 
cedures we have, which we have 
re-examined in view of this incident, 
we are entirely satisfied that the pro- 
cedures we put our sheep through 
ought to guarantee their acceptance in 
those markets. Until we can see the 


results of the Saudi investigations and 
until we can make a complete evalu- 
ation, I think it is wrong to start mak- 
ing allegations that we are somehow 
at fault. Having looked at our pro- 
cedures, we are satisfied that we are 
not at fault. I suggest that the honour- 
able senator should ask himself, if he 
gives rise to such allegations, what 
damage he is doing to Australian agri- 
cultural trade overseas. 


From Hansard for August 31. 


Mr Lloyd: My question is directed to 
the Prime Minister. In the light of the 
decision in Abu Dhabi today, the 
third country now to reject Australian 
live sheep, will the Prime Minister 
assume personal control of this 
important export-trade issue and con- 
duct negotiations with his counterpart 
in Saudi Arabia? 


Mr Hawke: I accept that there is 
properly on both sides of the Parlia- 
ment a real concern about the issue 
which is the subject of the honourable 
gentleman’s question. I am sure the 
honourable gentleman appreciates that 
the Government is concerned to pro- 
tect Australia’s reputation as a live- 
sheep exporter. It has moved quickly 
to address the Saudi allegations of dis- 
ease. As honourable members know, 
we sent a high-level delegation to 
investigate its claims. ... 

The Saudi officials acknowledge 
that the diseases did not originate in 
Australia but they are refusing to pro- 
vide Australia with the test details or 
results. Obviously, in this situation we 
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have yet to be convinced that a seri- 
ous disease problem exists. All 
rejected shipments have been accepted 
and cleared of disease by other Middle 
East markets. ... Kuwait, in particu- 
lar, has rigorously tested the rejected 
sheep and has declared them free of 
the alleged diseases. Positive disease 
tests were subsequently overturned 
and we have yet to confirm the 
United Arab Emirates’ disease 
findings. We are looking at further 
measures to satisfy Saudi animal- 
health concerns and a mechanism to 
deal with future problems should they 
arise. 

In the interim, we support the Aus- 
tralian Meat and Livestock 
Corporation’s action to protect 
Australia’s interests by temporarily 
suspending further shipments to Saudi 
Arabia. I repeat that this matter has 
been handled very efficiently and with 
complete commitment. The Minister 
for Primary Industries and Energy has 
had the cooperation of those with 
whom he has dealt. We are not in 
possession of any evidence whatsoever 
to suggest that there is any basis, in 
terms of Australia’s position, to justify 
the action taken by the Saudis. There 
may be some explanation in some of 
the internal Saudi considerations. 
Neither my Government nor our 
great sheep industry can be held 
responsible for what may be happen- 
ing within Saudi Arabia .... There is 
no responsibility on the part of 
Australia’s great primary industry, nor 
is there any responsibility on the part 
of the Australian Government.... E 
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Policy on China 
since June 


Speech by Ms Penny 
Wensley, Assistant Secretary, 
East Asia Branch, Department 
of Foreign Affairs and Trade, 
at a workshop on the crisis in 
China at the Australian 
National University, on 


August 1. 
T he Beijing massacre, the sub- 
sequent purges, and the leader- 
ship realignment that has taken place 
in China since mid-April following 
the death of Hu Yao Bang, led the 
Australian Government to undertake a 
comprehensive review of Australia’s 
relations with China. 

The tragic events in China necessi- 
tated a fundamental reappraisal of our 
approach to China, involving a major 
assessment of our interests and con- 
cerns, and an examination of how best 
to manage the relationship in the 
period to come. Most of you will be 
familiar, I believe, with the outcome 
of that review, which was announced 
by [the Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and Trade] Senator [Gareth] Evans on 
July 13 following a special Cabinet 
meeting. 

This reassessment of policy involved 
not only a major process of consul- 
tation across all government depart- 
ments, reflecting the density and 
complexity of Australia’s interests in 
China, but also consultation with the 
wider Australian community. We had 
very strong, spontaneous input from 
many areas of the community, includ- 
ing the academic community, many of 
whom are represented here today, and 
all of those views were taken closely 
into account. 

Australia’s relationship with China 
is determined obviously by our geo- 
graphic position and our trading 
environment. We considered that we 
had more at stake than many of the 
countries which were also looking at 
the way they approached China fol- 
lowing the events of early June — 
more, for example, than countries in 
Western Europe. We also judged that 
our interests were perhaps more inter- 
dependent than a number of 
countries, not least because of the 
complexity and density of those 
interests that I’ve mentioned, so that 





the harming of one area had potential 
to cause damage in other areas. 


A primary interest obviously for us 
is to see a China that is stable, pros- 
perous and involved peaceably in the 
region. That is important for both 
strategic and economic reasons. And it 
was on this basis that Australia, since 
1978, had welcomed the policies of 
reform and openness which had a 
brought improving living standards to 
China, greater involvement with the 
outside world and increased trading 
opportunities for many countries, 
including our own. 


Another primary area that we took 
into account in assessing our relations 
and the future direction of policy was 
our concern for human rights. This is 
obviously of universal importance — 
but we related it in our thinking also 
to the significance that human-rights 
questions have for China’s prosperity 
and stability (to use the cliche which 
is constantly applied to Hong Kong). 
We considered that abuses of human 
rights, including not just freedom of 
expression, but things that have been 
mentioned today — a fair and non- 
arbitrary legal system, the opportunity 
for work, travel, economic initiative 
— all of those things, if threatened, 
ultimately threaten what we most 
want to see, continuing reform in 
China. 


A third area of fundamental interest 
we took into account was Australia’s 
economic and trade interests in 
China, which of course, are now very 
significant and have become more 
important over recent years with the 
opening up of China. The high 
degree of complementarity between 
the economies of Australia and China 
has really only just begun to be 
tapped, for example through projects 
involving Chinese investment in the 
Australian resources industries. Simply 
put, we felt that those growing 
interests would be affected adversely 
by a down-turn in China’s reform 
processes. 


Another area of fundamental inter- 
est was China’s constructive engage- 
ment in the region and with the 
international community, and our 
concern that tendencies within China 
in favour of inward-looking policies 
would not only imperil China’s 
reform, progress in human rights, and 
economic developments, but place at 
risk a great many of the delicate 
relationships that affect our own 
peace and prosperity. 


In developing our foreign-policy 
responses to China, the Government 
really faced some very difficult 
decisions. As always with diplomacy, a 
balance was sought between pragma- 
tism and principle. 

We wanted to: protect fundamental 
Australian interests; give expression to 
the very deep abhorrence obviously 
felt by the Australian community and 
the Government at the events in 
China; find means of bringing effec- 
tive pressure to bear on the Chinese 
leadership without harming the 
interests of the ordinary people of 
China; and, above all, to encourage 
the processes of reform and 
liberalisation. 

So ministers took all those factors 
into account and agreed on a number 
of principles which, in effect, set the 
framework for the management of our 
relations with China during the 
coming period, but also underpinned 
particular decisions that were then 
made in a number of areas. The prin- 
ciples now guiding Australia’s 
relations with China are: 


(1) That a distinction should be made 
between the leaders responsible 
for the violence and repression 
and the rest of the community, 
and that the Australian 
Government’s responses be very 
carefully directed accordingly; 

(2) That the processes of economic 
reform and liberalisation in China 
Should be encouraged by all 
appropriate means; 

(3) That as many lines of communi- 
cation be kept open with as many 
different segments of Chinese 
society as possible; and 

(4) That Australia’s substantial long- 
term strategic and commercial 
interests in China be preserved. 


It was also agreed that the very 
clear message of concern over human 
rights already conveyed to the Chi- 
nese Government, in the immediate 
aftermath of the events of early June, 
should consistently and vigorously be 
reinforced by continuing human- 
rights representations in both bilateral 
and multilateral forums, including 
pushing for China’s accession to 
human-rights conventions. Although 
China adheres to a number of them, 
the key ones, the International 
Covenant on Economic, Social and 
Cultural Rights, and the International 
Covenant on Civil and Political 
Rights, are two that the international 
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community would like to encourage 
China to associate itself with. 

The second decision that flowed 
from the wish to sustain and to give 
expression to the sense of outrage felt 
over human-rights violations was that 
Australia should maintain an 
appreciably down-graded relationship 
with China by: suspending all high- 
level visits, both ways, at least until 
the end of the year; suspending all 
political visits, including party and 
parliamentary delegations; severely 
constraining official contact at senior 
levels; suspending all visits by public 
security and police officials; and sus- 
pending high-level defence visits — 
quite a package, in terms of impact on 
the practical workings of the bilateral 
relationship. I note that this high-level 
input is particularly significant, hav- 
ing nurtured and helped significantly 
to build up the substance and strength 
of the close and increasingly complex 
bilateral relationship to which I 
referred earlier. 

In the interests of following 
through those principles of maintain- 
ing the momentum of reform and of 
keeping open as many lines of access 
and communication with as many seg- 
ments of Chinese society as possible 
— and after a good deal of careful 
consideration — it was decided that 
we should continue educational, legal 
and other professional, cultural and 
economic exchanges, and that we 
would not cut the aid program to 
China, except to postpone consider- 
ation of any new technical cooper- 
ation and agricultural research 
activities that might be proposed by 
the Chinese Government. We also 
decided to suspend the Market Advis- 
ory Program, which helps to promote 
Chinese products in Australia. So you 
can see there were a number of 
specific decisions which flowed from 
having defined the fundamental prin- 
ciples which should govern the 
relationship and determine its future 
management. 

Another decision consistent with 
the wish to maintain communication 
and to try to encourage China to 
maintain an outward-looking approach 
was that Australia should continue to 
encourage China’s involvement in 
multilateral forums. That meant in 
particular that we would continue to 
support China’s entry into the GATT 
and to support in principle China’s 
participation in the Prime Minister’s 
Regional Economic Initiative. It was 
also that principle which governed the 


decision to seek a meeting between 
Senator Evans and Chinese Foreign 
Minister Qian Qichen in Paris, about 
which you will have heard comment 
on the news today. 

So that, in my time limit of 10 
minutes, is a brief sketch of the gen- 
eral policy framework that was 
adopted. You will appreciate that this 
question of striking a balance 1s 
always a very difficult one. We recog- 
nised that there simply could be no 
easy return to “business as usual”; we 
recognised that we faced a period of 
coolness in our dealings with China; 
we recognised that our ability to bring 
effective pressure to bear on China 
was limited — hence the decision to 
work in concert as much as practi- 
cable with like-minded countries. 

Finally, I should add that the Gov- 
ernment decided also that it would 
reassess its policy approach if any 
changes occurred for better or worse, 
and in any event there will be another 
review of relations with China before 
the end of the year. It is also import- 
ant to emphasise that we remain com- 
mitted to a long-term cooperative 
relationship with China. What we 
hope is that the measures we’ve taken 
and the policy framework that has 
been set will enable us to keep a 
foundation for the continued develop- 
ment of a strong bilateral relationship 
should China be encouraged to 
resume the path of reform and 
modernisation. 


Impact on trade 


Comments by Mr Peter Dixon, 
Special Trade Commissioner, 
Austrade, at the same 
workshop, on August 1. 


I think the first point to make, in 
terms of our commercial relations 
with China, is that recent events have 
had little or no impact on the major 
elements of Australia’s trade with 
China. This is essentially a reflection 
of the composition of our exports to 
China, which are mainly raw 
materials and bulk commodities. This 
is both a strength and a weakness, not 
only in our commercial relations with 
China, but in our trading relations 
with quite a number of other 
countries. Those commodities in 
respect to China are iron ore, wool, 
wheat and sugar. 
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As to the immediate future, as in 
the past the Chinese demand for these 
products will depend on the avail- 
ability of foreign exchange and the 
Chinese domestic economic situation. 
We consider at this stage the prospects 
for iron ore are quite good; conditions 
are also good for wheat and for sugar. 
The large unknown is in regard to 
wool. The Chinese up to 1988 were 
quite large buyers of Australian wool, 
but have been inactive in the Aus- 
tralian marketplace in 1989. This, we 
believe, is the result of (a) foreign- 
exchange shortages, and (b) the tight 
monetary policy being pursued by the 
Chinese. 

The major commercial impact of 
the recent government decisions in 
respect of China is in the area of our 
exports of capital goods. Australia’s 
exports of capital goods and associated 
technology to China are highly 
dependent on the availability of 
concessional finance, and no further 
applications for concessional finance 
will be considered until the review 
later this year. 

Having said that, I think it needs to 
be realised that there was quite a con- 
siderable amount of business in the 
pipeline as of July 13 and it will start 
to come on-stream towards the end of 
this year and into following years. 

Another matter I’d like to mention 
is investment. We’ve maintained very 
close contacts with Australian com- 
panies which have existing invest- 
ments in China. Australian investment 
in China overall is not particularly 
large, about $200 million in total. 
Most of the Australian companies now 
have their management and personnel 
back in place in China, most have 
reported that the factories are running 
normally, but a number have reported 
shortages of supplies, that is, in dom- 
estic supplies, and that’s due to a 
range of economic and infrastructure 
problems in China. 

Then there’s a number of possible 
new investments. In respect of that all 
I can say is that there has not been 
any marked lessening of Australian 
investment interest in China, though 
in the past it’s never been particularly 
large. Most of the companies con- 
cerned have adopted a wait-and-see 
attitude, as is to be expected in terms 
of the longer-term risks, etc., associ- 
ated with investment in China. 

An aspect of the Government’s 
decision was that normal economic 
relations and the government 
frameworks surrounding those 





relationships will continue, and 
between now and November of this 
year there will be a series of working- 
group meetings with the Chinese on a 
number of industry initiatives — iron 
and steel, non-ferrous metals, machin- 
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ery, electrical and electronic products, 
and transport and communications. 
There was a joint working group 
meeting just before the events of June 
in Beijing, on wool. 

It is in those discussions that we 
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will be pursuing with the relevant 
Chinese ministries the prospects for 
increased trade between the two 
countries, investment possibilities, the 
prospects for project activity, and so 


on. 
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Trade in services with 
New Zealand 


Speech by Mr Peter S. Field, 
Deputy Secretary, Department 
of Foreign Affairs and Trade, 
to the Australia-New Zealand 
Business Council’s Seminar 
“Service Industry 
Opportunities in New Zealand 
under CER”, in Brisbane, on 
August 17. 


welcome the initiative of the 

Australia-New Zealand Business 
Council in arranging today’s seminar. 
I note that it is the second seminar 
this year on issues of interest in the 
Closer Economic Relations (CER) 
context which the council has arranged. 

The council has been instrumental 

in raising the level of awareness of 
trans-Tasman business opportunities 
and it is pleasing to see it continuing 
its efforts in this area. I know Mr 
Michael Duffy [Minister for Trade 
Relations] is very much looking for- 
ward to opening with Mr David 
Caygill [New Zealand Minister for 
Finance] your joint council meeting 
in October. 

Today’s seminar also provides me 
with a good opportunity to update the 
business community on progress being 
made in the Uruguay Round nego- 
tiations on trade in services. I want to 
relate these developments to what we 
have achieved in the CER context. 

The Uruguay Round negotiations, 
which were launched in September 
1986, provide a unique opportunity 
for the international community to 
revitalise the multilateral trading sys- 
tem and achieve greater market liber- 
alisation and stronger international 
trade rules. 

Australia is actively seeking results 
in all areas of negotiations. 

Media attention has concentrated 
on our efforts to secure a fairer and 
more market-oriented trading environ- 
ment for agriculture through our 
leadership of the Cairns group. 

Better and fairer treatment of our 
agricultural exports is obviously of 
vital interest to Australia. The same 
can be said of the negotiations on 
natural-resource-based products, par- 
ticularly metals and minerals such as 
coal. These two sectors have tradition- 
ally been the mainstay of our econ- 
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omy and account for around 60 per 
cent of our total export revenue. 

However, the Government also 
attaches high priority to achieving 
progress in other areas of the trade 
negotiations — including the “new” 
areas such as trade in services. 

The results of the Mid-Term 
Review of the Uruguay Round, 
endorsed in April of this year, have 
provided a good basis for the final 
phase of the negotiations which are 
scheduled to conclude at the end of 
next year. These negotiations will be 
difficult and are likely to be compli- 
cated by domestic political factors for 
a number of key participants. For 
example, elections scheduled for the 
end of next year in the United States, 
the Federal Republic of Germany and 
in Japan could damp prospects for 
substantive trade reform. 

However, provided the same degree 
of political commitment is shown by 
the governments of all countries par- 
ticipating in the round as was shown 
in April this year, this round could 
provide landmark agreements on trade 
in agriculture and on trade in services. 

The negotiations on trade in ser- 
vices are aiming to establish by the 
end of next year a new multilateral 
framework of principles and rules to 
liberalise trade and to provide for fair 
treatment of trade in services. 

One of the earliest difficulties 
encountered in the services nego- 
tiations was knowing what we were 
dealing with — how big the sector is 
and how fast it is growing. 

In the absence of detailed statistics 
and problems of statistical measure- 
ment, there is probably significant 
under-reporting of actual trade in the 
sector. Nevertheless, it is clear that 
technological advances, particularly in 
communications and transport, have 
rapidly increased services trade. 

On the basis of existing statistics, it 
is generally accepted that services 
account for around 25 per cent of 
world trade and are growing at a 
faster rate than other traded sectors. 

The services sector in Australia rep- 
resents a substantial and growing pro- 
portion of the economy, in terms of 
both employment and contribution to 
gross domestic product (GDP). Over 
three-quarters of the workforce are 
employed in the services sector and 
the sector provides over two-thirds of 
Australia’s GDP. 

Directly traded services account for 
about one-fifth of total Australian 
exports — about the same proportion 
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as manufactures — and along with 
manufactures, services exports are 
growing at a faster rate than com- 
modity exports (15 per cent compared 
with 11 per cent over the last decade). 

Tourism has emerged as one of 
Australia’s fastest-growing major 
export items, after gold and wool. The 
future holds good prospects for 
improving our export performance not 
only in tourism but in a whole range 
of tradable services — such as pro- 
fessional services, banking and 
finance, communications, computer 
software and education. 

A feature of the services sector, 
however, is that the vast majority of 
service production is not directly 
traded but is embodied in goods exports. 

The Industries Assistance Com- 
mission, for example, taking account 
of the indirect contribution of services 
to exports, has estimated services’ con- 
tribution to export value added to be 
the highest of any sector (32 per cent 
in 1982-83 compared with 10 per cent 
for agriculture, 14 per cent for manu- 
factures and 16 per cent for mining). 
This reflects the essential role of ser- 
vices — such as transport, communi- 
cations and finance — in all trade 
transactions. 

While Australia will continue to 
rely heavily on commodity exports, 
future economic growth will be 
dependent on our ability to diversify 
our export base. This explains why 
the Government is giving high pri- 
ority to improving the trade perform- 
ance of our services and 
manufacturing sectors. 

The rapid pace of international 
technological change in a number of 
services sectors is such that it creates 
a number of additional pressures for 
governments around the world to 
resort to protectionist measures and 
discriminatory trade arrangements. 
Although governments may respond 
differently to market pressures in par- 
ticular segments of the services sector, 
Australia is approaching the Uruguay 
Round negotiations with a view to 
seeking to ensure that market oppor- 
tunities of importance to us are not 
closed off and that there is a multilat- 
eral forum for settling disputes about 
services-trade issues. 

Services trade is also becoming of 
increasing importance to the New 
Zealand economy and hence for trans- 
Tasman trade. Services account for 
about 30 per cent of Australia’s total 
exports to New Zealand and about 35 
per cent of total New Zealand 
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imports. The New Zealand market is 
equal with Japan in being Australia’s 
third-largest market for services, after 
the US and the United Kingdom. At 
the same time, New Zealand is 
Australia’s fourth-largest supplier of 
services. 


Given the growing integration of 
goods markets across the Tasman, it 
was essential that Australia’s first 
agreement on services trade should be 
with New Zealand. The CER agree- 
ment, the most comprehensive trading 
agreement that Australia has, was 
based not only on the special trade 
relationship that prevails across the 
Tasman but also on our shared 
approach to the multilateral liberalis- 
ation of world trade. The CER agree- 
ment has been something of a test 
case for our mutual determination to 
free up trade globally and it is import- 
ant, I believe, that the sorts of prin- 
ciples we are espousing in the 
Uruguay Round find concrete 
expression in the theory and practice 
of trade across the Tasman. 


It is also worth emphasising that 
the CER agreement emerged from a 
shared view of the benefits of freer 
trade and from a lengthy experience, 
under the New Zealand-Australia 
Free Trade Agreement (NAFTA), 
with the sort of unsatisfactory partial- 
liberalisation agreement that is all too 
common in the international trading 
arena. The CER agreement, with its 
automaticity of liberalisation and its 
attempt to be as comprehensive as 
possible, was born out of that sort of 
negative experience. 


There were many critics of the 
CER agreement in 1983. In fact, pro- 
gress in the CER context has been 
faster than any of us had ever antici- 
pated. This has been as much due to 
the strong support we have had from 
the business sector as to the determi- 
nation of successive Australian and 
New Zealand governments. As much 
as anything, it is the habit of liberalis- 
ation that has grown up between us 
that has sustained this momentum. 


The process of freeing up trade was 
carried forward to the 1988 CER 
review. As most of you will be aware, 
the 1988 review resulted in a package 
of measures aimed at accelerating, 
deepening and widening economic 
relations between the two countries. 
As a consequence of commitments 
under that package, virtually all 
impediments to achieving a single 
trans-T'asman market will have been 
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removed by July 1, 1990, five years 
ahead of the original schedule. 

A major element of the CER review 
— in fact possibly the most significant 
element — was the conclusion of a 
trade-in-services protocol which brings 
services within the CER agreement 
for the first time. 

The services protocol is comprehen- 
sive and provides for market access to 
all services activities not specifically 
exempted in its annex. It is note- 
worthy that the protocol automatically 
covers new services as they develop 
and that no further exemptions can be 
added by either Australia or New 
Zealand. 

The protocol’s liberalising focus is 
further strengthened by its provision 
of a structure and mechanism for 
achieving progressive liberalisation in 
access to inscribed services over time. 
This is to be achieved through per- 
iodic examination of the exempted 
services in order to determine whether 
specific services listed by Australia 
and New Zealand could be open to 
competition from New Zealand and 
Australian suppliers respectively. The 
protocol contains a commitment by 
both governments to conduct the first 
review of its operation before the end 
of next year, specifically for the pur- 
pose of determining whether — and if 
so how — exemptions could be 
removed. 

Both countries’ exemption lists have 
been the subject of some criticism on 
both sides of the Tasman, with some 
commentators conducting cost-benefit 
analyses solely on the basis of the 
relative lengths of both lists. This is a 
pretty simplistic sort of analysis, since 
it ignores a number of other import- 
ant factors, such as the relative size of 
the two countries’ service sectors and 
therefore the market opportunities in 
the open areas. It also ignores the dif- 
ferent degrees of deregulation in both 
countries and the role of the states in 
the Australian services sector. 

It should also be noted that, for a 
number of inscribed services, service 
providers in the domestic market as 
well as those in the other member 
State are restricted from providing 
such services (e.g., the provision of 
postal services is reserved for a statu- 
tory monopoly authority in both 
countries). 

The long-term objective of the ser- 
vices protocol is the eventual removal 
of all inscribed services. Clearly, the 
removal of some exemptions will take 
a lot longer than others. 





For example, in the case of Aus- 
tralian coastal shipping — after the 
commissioning of various reports, 
careful examination and intensive dis- 
cussions involving shippers, ship oper- 
ators, unions and the Government — 
the Government last June announced 
a major shipping-reform package that 
will maintain a cabotage policy. How- 
ever, the Government’s waterfront 
and shipping reforms and the reforms 
which are being introduced in New 
Zealand will have a substantial ben- 
eficial impact on trans-Tasman ship- 
ping costs. In addition, Mr Ralph 
Willis [Minister for Transport and 
Communications] foreshadowed dis- 
cussions with New Zealand on the 
scope for further reducing shipping 
costs across the Tasman. I understand 
these discussions have already been 
initiated by Mr Willis during his 
recent visit to New Zealand. 

The domestic-aviation exemption 
maintained by Australia in the proto- 
col may take some time to remove. 
The question of deregulating Aus- 
tralian domestic aviation raises some 
difficult issues. Nevertheless, the end 
of the two-airline agreement in 
October next year clearly signals the 
Australian Government’s commitment 
to greater competition in the Aus- 
tralian market. 

In the case of the exemption con- 
cerning government procurement of 
certain consultancy services, however, 
the revision of the National 
Preference Agreement (NPA) earlier 
this year by the Commonwealth and 
state governments means that we 
should be able to remove that particu- 
lar exemption from the CER agree- 
ment in the near future. This decision 
effectively means that New Zealand 
now has access on equal terms to 
about $7 billion of Commonwealth 
and state government services pur- 
chasing under the NPA. 

Some movement in the broadcast- 
ing sector is also possible, although a 
real problem exists concerning our 
obligations under the invisibles code 
of the Organisation for Economic and 
Cultural Development (OECD). 
Specifically, Australia’s code reser- 
vations — on television advertise- 
ments produced overseas and 
limitations on the screening of foreign 
programs — oblige us not to discrimi- 
nate against other OECD countries. 
Both the Australian and New Zealand 
Governments are currently examining 
whether these areas can be liberalised 
on a bilateral basis without resulting 
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in Australia being in breach of our 
OECD obligations. It is important to 
recognise that the CER protocol pro- 
vides for both parties to honour their 
international obligations. 

I would strongly encourage the 
Australian business sector to take the 
fullest possible advantage of the liber- 
alisation already resulting from the 
CER trade-in-services protocol. New 
Zealand businesses have tackled this 
process vigorously and have begun 
targeting access to Australian services 
which are not exempted by the proto- 
col. For example, the New Zealanders 
have queried Australia’s requirement 
that Commonwealth public servants 
travel Qantas where possible, arguing 
that Air New Zealand should have 
equal access to this area. New Zea- 
land has also indicated that it will 
watch closely reviews currently under 
way of policy in such areas as mobile 
telephones. 

The New Zealanders have also 
been active in lobbying their govern- 
ment representatives to apply further 
pressure on the Australian Govern- 
ment to grant New Zealand either 
partial or complete access to those 
activities temporarily exempted from 
the protocol. I hope — indeed I 
expect — that the Australian business 
community will mirror this approach 
at the New Zealand end. 

The CER services protocol has 
been negotiated in the specific context 
of the CER objectives and is not easily 
translated to a global trade agreement. 
However, I think the agreement con- 
tains several approaches and mechan- 
isms which could be usefully applied 
in the Uruguay Round negotiations. 
Among the most crucial questions to 
be settled in the Uruguay Round ser- 
vices negotiations are: 


(1) What should the framework agree- 
ment cover?; and 

(2) How should the agreement liber- 
alise trade (i.e., improve market 
access)? 


The innovative approach adopted in 
the CER services protocol to these 
two questions has been very important 
in demonstrating the sort of structure 
that could apply in a multilateral ser- 
vices agreement. 

The CER’s “negative-list” approach 
— in providing for all services to be 
covered except for those areas speci- 
fied in its annex — contrasts sharply 
with the “positive-list” approach 
adopted in the US-Canada free-trade 
agreement, which only covers those 
services listed in its annex. 
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Some important service industries 
are completely excluded from cover- 
age in the US-Canada agreement — 
for example, transportation, computer 
software, legal and education services 
— simply by omission from the 
annex. Both parties are therefore free 
to adopt whatever policies they like in 
respect of these non-covered services. 


Adoption of the “positive-list” 
approach in the Uruguay Round con- 
text could be expected to result in 
negotiations concentrating on specify- 
ing the services to be covered by the 
agreement. Countries’ views are likely 
to differ on what should be covered. 
If the focus of negotiations on deter- 
mining coverage turns out to be on 
the basis of excluding those sectors 
where each country’s regulations or 
policies are not consistent with the 
framework’s provisions, then it doesn’t 
take long to work out that coverage 
would be limited and that the frame- 
work agreement would be unlikely to 
address the interests of a broad range 
of countries. The likely result under 
such a scenario is therefore a nar- 
rowly based international agreement 
with limited participation and mini- 
mal trade liberalisation. 


Another point I should make about 
the services covered by the 
US-Canada free-trade agreement is 
that the obligations are prospective. 
The agreement grandfathers measures 
that do not conform to the national 
treatment principle (this principle 
requires that there should be no dis- 
crimination between domestic sup- 
pliers and those foreign suppliers who 
have market access). 


The liberalising measures contained 
in the US-Canada free-trade agree- 
ment are therefore confined to the 
services covered and provide for: 


Non-discrimination under new 
regulations; 

Non-intensification of existing dis- 
criminatory treatment. 


As I mentioned earlier, the 
“negative-list” approach of the CER 
protocol represents a fundamentally 
different approach to liberalising trade 
in services. It provides for all services 
to be covered and allows for certain 
activities — that is, those which do 
not conform to the agreement’s pro- 
visions — to be temporarily exempted. 
Such exemptions cannot be equated 
with grandfathering, as their removal 
will be subject to continued review 
and negotiation. 
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It is our view that the diversity of 
interests in the Uruguay Round ser- 
vices negotiations can be accommo- 
dated in such a way that all 
participants can find common ground. 

The protocol’s structure could apply 
in the Uruguay Round context by 
providing for all traded services to be 
potentially covered with those areas 
where market access is restricted 
being addressed on the basis of sub- 
sector reservations. The composition 
of such reservations would be likely to 
vary from country to country and 
would remain subject to periodic 
review. We consider such a structure 
to be highly desirable as our GATT 
experience, for example on agri- 
culture, has demonstrated the diffi- 
culty of later incorporating sectors 
which are excluded entirely or treated 
“specially” at the outset. 

Furthermore, such a structure, in 
our view, should be capable of 
attracting the interests of a wide range 
of countries, particularly small to 
medium-sized countries. It would also 
meet the Uruguay Round’s negotiat- 
ing objective of establishing an inter- 
national framework for expanding 
trade in services under conditions of 
transparency and progressive 
liberalisation. 

The framework agreement’s cover- 
age and structure are key issues in the 
Uruguay Round negotiations and no 
final decisions on these issues are 
expected until about this time next 
year. 

Although the precise contents of 
the framework agreement are still 
being negotiated and will not be 
known for some time, many of the 
other aspects of the CER protocol are 
likely to be incorporated in the frame- 
work agreement. The key provisions, 
identified in the Mid-Term Review 
decision are: 


Non-discrimination (most-favoured 
nation); 

National treatment; 

Transparency. 


One of the most important ques- 
tions which has been the focus of 
attention in this year’s negotiations 
has been the extent to which these 
rules could apply to trade in particular 
services sectors and whether some sec- 
tors might be the subject of special 
sectoral agreements. The negotiations 
have so far examined the applicability 
of the various GATT-type principles 
and rules to the telecommunications, 
construction, transportation and tour- 
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ism sectors. Financial and professional 
services are to be examined at the 
next meeting in September. 

Because the detailed application of 
a number of the rules and negotiating 
procedures require further investi- 
gation and negotiation, this examin- 
ation has been conducted on the basis 
that no attempt should be made (at 
this stage of the negotiations) to 
exclude sectors from potential cover- 
age by the framework agreement. 

The Department of Foreign Affairs 
and Trade is working closely with 
other relevant departments and the 
Government’s industry advisory 
groups — the Trade Negotiations 
Advisory Group and the Trade in Ser- 
vices Group of the Trade Develop- 
ment Council — and the Australian 
Coalition of Service Industries in 
examining the implications of apply- 
ing the proposed rules to Australian 
trade services. 

The department has published a 
booklet entitled Australian Traded 
Services and the Uruguay Round 
which outlines the developments in 
the negotiations up to and including 
the MTR decision. It also analyses the 
regulations that could be affected by 
the negotiations and identifies foreign 
barriers that limit the export of Aus- 
tralian services. Copies of this publi- 
cation are available at today’s seminar. 

As a country with limited trade 
leverage but a relatively high depen- 
dence on export income, Australia has 
learned the lesson of the importance 
of fair trade rules. Given our perform- 
ance and capacity to be a significant 
supplier of a range of services in 
niche markets around the world, the 
Uruguay Round services negotiations 
provide an important opportunity to 
establish some fair international trade 
rules for this sector. Australia is there- 
fore participating actively in these 
negotiations in order to achieve this 
objective. r 


Trans-Tasman trade 
progressing well 


Statement made by the 
Minister for Trade 
Negotiations, Mr Michael 
Duffy, on August 3. 


Substantial progress had occurred in 
developing trade and relations 
between Australia and New Zealand 
in the last 12 months, the Minister for 
Trade Negotiations, Mr Michael 
Duffy, said today. He was comment- 
ing on the results of a review of pro- 
gress by officials of both countries 
carried out in Canberra this week. 

“Officials concluded that work on 
the implementation of the 1988 CER 
[Closer Economic Relations] Review 
arrangements is proceeding well and 
relevant deadlines will be met,” he 
said. 

“Considerable work remains but I 
am confident that the machinery that 
has been established across the 
Tasman as a result of the CER pro- 
cess will ensure that outstanding 
issues will be dealt with expeditiously 
and positively.” 

Mr Duffy said the package of 
measures adopted by Prime Ministers 
Bob Hawke and David Lange in 
August last year included the acceler- 
ation of free trade in goods to July 1, 
1990 (five years ahead of schedule), a 
Protocol on Trade in Services and 
arrangements for trans-Tasman har- 
monisation in the business-law, quar- 
antine and Customs areas. The two 
Governments had also agreed to dis- 
cuss the scope for a CER investment 
agreement. 

“The result of these measures will 
be that virtually all impediments to 
trans-Tasman trade in goods and most 
services will be removed from July 1, 
1990,” he said. 

“There has been substantial pro- 
gress made in a number of other 
areas, including removal of restric- 
tions on trans-Tasman trade in 
apparel and the decision by Common- 
wealth and State industry ministers to 
permit New Zealand membership of 
the Australian National Preference 
Agreement in mid-1989. 


“The joint decision on the recipro- 
cal removal of tariffs and quotas on 
apparel meant that all such restric- 
tions on the entry of New Zealand 
manufactured goods into Australia 
have now ceased. 

“Few restrictions remain on the 
entry of Australian manufactured 
goods into New Zealand and elimin- 
ation of these is being pursued by 
Australian officials.” 

Mr Duffy warmly praised the Aus- 
tralian business community for its 
strong support of the CER arrange- 
ments but advised it to take up the 
new opportunities in trade in goods. 


“Recent trade statistics indicate that 
we are losing some ground to New 
Zealand in bilateral trade in goods 
despite Australia having a significant 
comparative advantage in the 
manufactured-goods area,” he said. 

“Total trans-Tasman trade has 
grown significantly since the CER 
Agreement concluded in 1983 with 
the growth occurring at a faster rate 
than Australia’s trade with the rest of 
the world. 

“New Zealand is Australia’s fourth- 
largest destination for exports and its 
second-largest market for manufac- 
tured goods.” 

Australia had a firm commitment to 
the foreshadowed discussions with 
New Zealand this year on the scope 
for a CER Investment Agreement. 


The CER Trade in Services Proto- 
col had a strong liberalising focus and 
repeated the Government’s intention 
to remove, when possible, those items 
currently excluded by Australia from 
the operation of the protocol. 
Removal would depend on the extent 
and pace of domestic deregulation 
both here and in New Zealand. 


More than 30 ministerial-level visits 
would be made between the two 
nations this year. 


“This is an indication of the warm 
and close cooperation fostered by 
CER and is evidence of its substantia] 
success,” he said. 


(Since the CER Trade Agreement 
came into force on January 1, 1983, 
the value of trans-Tasman trade has 
increased at an average rate of 14 per 
cent from $1820 million in 1982 to 
$3954 million in 1988.) id 
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Energy trade in 
Asia-Pacific 


Address by the Minister for 
Resources, Senator Peter 
Cook, to a dinner of the 
Japanese Committee for 
Pacific Coal Flow, in Tokyo, 
on August 9. 


would like to use this time to 

speak on Australia’s energy trade 
in the Asia-Pacific region and the 
issues that are of growing importance 
to this trade, in particular — 


The importance of commercial 
viability of resource projects. 

The importance of an international 
energy trade free from distorting 
non-economic factors. 

The development of oil alternatives. 
Regional energy consultations, includ- 
ing dialogue between the Japanese 
Committee for Pacific Coal Flow 

(Japac) and the Australian Coal 
Trade and Technology Committee 
(ACT T). 

The global environment, with particu- 

lar reference to the greenhouse effect. 


In addressing these issues, I want 
to highlight that accompanying me on 
my current visit to Japan and, during 
the past week, to Malaysia, Thailand 
and Indonesia, are representatives of 
the mining industry’s employers and 
employees: Mr Lachlan McIntosh, 
executive director of the Australian 
Mining Industry Council, and Mr 
Jack Marks, president of Western Aus- 
tralian Mining Unions Association, 
who is also a senior office holder in 
the Australian Council of Trade 
Unions. I see it as very important, as 
Australia looks to the future in its 
minerals and energy trade, that all 
parties, government, companies and 
unions, have a clear picture of the 
prospects in front of us. 

When we in government express 
confidence in our ability to maintain 
our reliability and stability of supply, 
want you to know that all parties are 
working together to achieve this in 
pursuit of our overall national objec- 
tives. This will be to the mutual ben- 
efit of our trading partners in the 
region and elsewhere. I have 
highlighted this in my discussions 
today with senior power, gas and steel 
executives. 

I might say that the topic of energy 
trade with Japan is of special interest 


— 


in Australia at the moment, with the 
first loading of North-West Shelf 
liquefied natural gas bound for Japan, 
two months ahead of schedule. I will 
be visiting the Sodegaura plant 
tomorrow and will also be inspecting 
new LNG ships currently under con- 
struction at the Mitsui shipyards for 
the Australia-Japan trade. At all meet- 
ings I have attended in Tokyo this 
week, all parties readily agreed that 
the arrival of the Northwest Sander- 
ling in Tokyo Bay heralded the open- 
ing of an important new chapter in 
Australia’s energy trade with Japan. 

To begin with, I want to briefly 
remind you of the significance of 
energy exports in Australia’s trading 
situation. 


Australia is currently one of only five 
net energy-exporting countries in 
the Organisation for Economic 
Cooperation and Development 
(OECD). 

Our energy sector contributes about 
18 per cent of total export income. 

Of this, coal (both steaming and cok- 
ing) remains our largest mineral 
export commodity, representing 
some 13 to 14 cents of every export 
dollar we earn. Australia accounts 
for some 27 per cent of world sea- 
borne trade in coal. 

We are also a major uranium pro- 
ducer. Exports account for about 10 
per cent of world uranium trade. 

Australia also exports liquefied pet- 
roleum gas and petroleum products, 
and, as I have mentioned above, we 
are about to become a player in the 
LNG export scene. 


Our export performance in future 
years and, significantly, the health of 
the Australian economy will continue 
to be strongly related to our capacity 
to remain an economic, efficient and 
reliable supplier of energy resources. 

In recent years Australia has estab- 
lished itself as te world’s largest coal 
exporter. This has required consider- 
able investment in mines, coal- 
handling and port infrastructure, but 
has given us the capacity to supply 
markets around the world with high- 
quality coals at competitive prices. 

I believe the industry has emerged 
from recent international market diffi- 
culties leaner and even more competi- 
tive, although not without pain in 
terms of poor financial returns, mine 


closures and employment redundancies. 


For the future, long-term viability 
of Australia’s coal and other resources 
industries requires continuing large- 
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scale investment in capital and tech- 
nology and, as in any industry, such 
investment will only occur when com- 
mensurate returns are reasonably con- 
fidently expected. Irrespective of the 
nature of the development, energy 
projects in any country must compete 
for scarce financial resources and, in 
the final analysis, decisions on invest- 
ment should be made on commercial 
grounds and in response to clear mar- 
ket signals. 

Notwithstanding the amicable con- 
duct of and satisfactory outcomes 
from this year’s price negotiations, [I 
remain concerned that the annual 
negotiations process — conducted in 
the absence of transparent market 
indicators, and on which so much 
rides — inevitably leaves some doubt 
in the community about the fairness 
of the process and outcomes. I urge 
the commercial parties on both sides 
to explore the prospects for improving 
the price-formation process. I had a 
useful discussion with power-industry 
representatives about this matter 
earlier today. 

In this context, the Australian Gov- 
ernment is committed to providing an 
economic environment conducive to 
the growth and competitiveness of our 
industries both on the domestic and 
international trade front. As invest- 
ment is made by commercial parties, 
we believe it is important that the cor- 
rect market signals for long-term 
investment and market decision mak- 
ing are received by those industries. 

Of particular concern to Australia 
as an energy exporter are the poten- 
tial problems associated with non- 
commercial energy investments and 
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trade. Our resource industries need to 
be confident that markets in energy 
will not in the longer term be dis- 
torted by political and other consider- 
ations. Non-commercial energy 
projects represent a misallocation of 
financial resources. Similarly, trade on 
a non-commercial basis and restric- 
tions on trade have extra costs for the 
energy consumer. Irrespective of 
Cause, a reliance on non-commercial 
energy would distort market signals 
and reduce prospects for investment 
in competitive projects. Long-term 
energy security would therefore be 
diminished. 

Thus, I believe that the economies 
of the Asia-Pacific region will be best 
served in the long term by a market 
approach to energy. In particular, we 
are committed to working in inter- 
national fora such as the Uruguay 
Round [of Multilateral Trade Nego- 
tiations] for the winding back of the 
substantial domestic subsidies in many 
major coal-importing countries which 
impact adversely on world coal trade 
and resource allocation. 

Looking to the future, Australia has 
the capacity to increase exports of 
high-quality steaming and coking coal, 
uranium and LNG. While the mar- 
kets for uranium and LNG are rather 
specialised and limited in the short 
term, coal markets exist in almost all 
economies, and Australian coal pro- 
ducers have already developed 
relationships with over 40 countries. 

With a large share of our energy 
and mineral resource exports bound 
for Japan and continuing high growth 
and development in the Asia-Pacific 
region, Australia will maintain its 
emphasis on our regional neighbours. 
In 1987-88, two-thirds of Australia’s 
overall trade was in the Asia-Pacific 
region and an even stronger regional 
orientation occurs with our energy 
exports. Australia will be part of the 
economic growth that will make the 
21st century the “Pacific century”. 

The Asia-Pacific regional energy 
situation is characterised by the need 
to diversify away from oil and broaden 
the energy base. The region (includ- 
ing the United States) consumes 
nearly half the world’s oil but has 
only 10 per cent of the world’s proven 
reserves. The imbalance between con- 
sumption and reserves highlights the 
need to diversify the regional energy 
economy. 

This is made more imperative by 
the world’s return to increased depen- 
dence on Middle East crude-oil 


supplies as production in the major 
fields of Europe, USA and USSR 
begins to decline. It is interesting to 
note that one caveat I have found 
consistent across many countries’ fore- 
casts of crude-oil prices is that oil 
prices will remain soft, assuming no 
major dispute in the Middle East. 

In the face of such uncertainties, 
various countries have introduced 
measures aimed at reducing depen- 
dence on oil. In our region we are 
faced with two major limits to further 
reductions: firstly, few commercial 
alternatives to liquid fuels are avail- 
able for the transportation sector; sec- 
ondly, the dramatic growth of the 
newly industrialised countries in this 
region and their consequent demand 
for liquid fuels to drive their econ- 
omic growth. 

In the face of this continuing, and 
for some economies growing, depen- 
dence on oil, there is a need to main- 
tain oil exploration and development 
efforts, energy-conservation programs, 
the broadening of energy bases and 
the development of alternative fuels. 
These policies are in place and oper- 
ating in Japan, Australia and most 
other regional economies. But they 
are limited in that, apart perhaps from 
China, no country in the region is 
self-sufficient in all its energy require- 
ments. Consequently we all must 
depend to a greater or lesser degree 
on other countries to supply some 
portion of our energy needs in a 
reliable and competitive manner. 

This brings me back to my previous 
point; if we, as neighbours in the 
Asia-Pacific region, wish to maintain 
our individual and regional energy 
“security”, and our continuing high 
economic growth, then it is essential 
that regional energy exporters and 
regional energy importers view their 
“dependence” more as an interdepen- 
dent relationship and provide each 
other with clear and undistorted mar- 
ket signals that are conducive to 
ongoing long-term investment in the 
resource-supply industries. 

I believe the Australia-Japan energy 
trade can be a model for this vision of 
an interdependent relationship. The 
interdependence of our relationship 
will increase in importance in the 
1990s with the development of our 
LNG trade and the continuing 
growth in Japan’s energy require- 
ments for the utilities and industry. 

Australia’s current market share of 
Japan’s energy imports is 
approximately: steaming coal 70 per 





cent; coking coal 45 per cent; 
uranium 13 per cent; LNG (in due 
course) 15 per cent. 


These numbers illustrate the 
importance of our energy-trade 
relationship and I believe there is a 
clear appreciation on both sides of the 
long-term economic and political 
sense of drawing even closer together 
and fostering an understanding of 
each other’s energy circumstances. 

In addition to political-level con- 
tacts that I make, at officials level our 
governments conduct biannual dis- 
cussions on energy forecasts and 
energy-resource developments. This 
group, with its longer-term energy- 
policy focus, has become part of the 
regular dialogue between our 
countries and contributes greatly to a 
better understanding of issues of 
mutual concern. Similarly, we seek 
regular dialogue with power and gas 
utilities and industry to further 
develop our understanding of con- 
sumer requirements and their under- 
standing of ours. 


We have a strong interest in devel- 
oping similar relationships in the 
Asia-Pacific region and at this stage 
we have bilateral consultations with 
other regional economies, including 
the Republic of Korea and Thailand. 
On my visit to Indonesia last week, I 
signed a memorandum of understand- 
ing with Mr Ginandjar Kartasasmita, 
the Indonesian Minister for Mines and 
Energy, formally establishing a similar 
bilateral consultative group. We have 
also signed a memorandum of under- 
Standing on energy with the People’s 
Republic of China. 


These bilateral discussions have 
served to highlight the growing 
awareness of nations in our region of 
the benefits of a cooperative interde- 
pendence between the region’s 
energy-exporting and -importing 
nations. I welcome the development 
of this awareness. 


The interest in industry-fostered 
energy cooperation in our region is 
highlighted by the Japanese Com- 
mittee for Pacific Coal Flow (Japac), 
which has as its chairman my host, 
Mr Kadota. Clearly, with 50 per cent 
of the world’s proven recoverable coal 
reserves in the Asia-Pacific region and 
dramatic expansion of many of the 
region’s economies under way, there 
will be major opportunities now and 
in the future for assistance and close 
cooperation between the industry of 
the high-technology coal-consuming 
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economies and the newly industrial- 
ised economies. 

Australia, as a major coal exporter 
and consumer in its own right, has a 
strong interest in developing similar 
industry-led cooperation. You will be 
aware that last year Australian indus- 
try formed the Australian Coal Trade 
and Technology Committee (ACTT) 
to develop similar cooperative activi- 
ties in the region, and to provide a 
focus for liaison with international 
organisations pursuing similar or 
complementary interests, such as Japac. 

There is considerable scope for 
cooperation between Japan’s manufac- 
turing capabilities and Australia’s 
coal-mining and -handling capabilities 
in developing major coal-based pro- 
jects in our region. We see this as 
having considerable potential in the 
future, given the likely size of these 
projects and the complementary 
nature of our areas of expertise. 

In current times of more focused 
international assistance programs, 
Australia’s industry is looking for 
major cooperative projects that would 
be of benefit to all participants. 
Australia’s aid finances will be avail- 
able to support internationally com- 
petitive financial packages for such 
projects. 


What Australian industry will be 
looking for will be projects that will 
be economically viable for both the 
“donor” participants and the recipient 
country. I expect Japanese industry 
broadly shares these objectives. 

I’ve spoken tonight about: 


Australia’s position as a major energy 
exporter committed to a market 
approach. 

Australia’s focus on the Asia-Pacific 
region. 

And the growing awareness of the 
interdependence and the need for 
cooperation in our energy relation- 
ships in the Asia-Pacific region. 


I would like to move briefly on to 
an issue that has both elements of 
interdependence and the need for 
cooperation, but on a global scale. 
This is the issue of global climate 
change due to the greenhouse effect. 

In January of this year, I spoke at 
the third Symposium on Pacific 
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Energy Cooperation and during my 
speech I made a number of points: 


The chemical composition of the 
atmosphere is changing and con- 
centrations of the greenhouse gases 
are increasing. 

And there is evidence of some degree 
of global warming over the last cen- 
tury, although no clear cause-and- 
effect relationship has been 
established between these two 
trends. 

Fossil fuels, deforestation, methane 
and chlorofluorocarbons all contrib- 
ute to the build-up of greenhouse 
gases; and consequently we will 
have to address our energy use, our 
land use and other activities in 
assessing possibilities for reducing 
the greenhouse effect. 


A compelling dimension of the 
greenhouse effect is that it threatens 
everyone. 

The Asia-Pacific region is particu- 
larly vulnerable, given its large popu- 
lations, extensive, densely populated 
island and coastal areas, heavy depen- 
dency on fossil fuels (particularly 
wood fuels) as energy sources, and 
critical need to maintain dynamic 
economic growth. 

There are no easy energy solutions. 
However, there are three clear 
elements of a greenhouse-response 
strategy: 


Adaptation to change (e.g., coastal 
management systems, altering agri- 
cultural practices, etc). 

Enhancing carbon-dioxide “sinks” 
(notably by acting to protect the liv- 
ing systems of the oceans, coral 
reefs in particular, and by protect- 
ing and regenerating rainforests). 

Reducing greenhouse emissions, 
among them carbon dioxide. 


Too much of the greenhouse 
debate has focused on carbon dioxide 
alone. 

We can institute major alternative 
fuels-programs to move away from the 
current fossil-fuels base, though such 
programs can quickly run into techno- 
logical, financial or natural-resource 
limits and may achieve little reduction 
in carbon-dioxide emissions. 
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Similarly, proposals to switch from 
coal to gas are over-simplistic; gas 
reserves would be depleted at an 
accelerating pace; and while gas is a 
clean fuel for combustion, many gas 
reservoirs contain significant quan- 
tities of carbon dioxide, which is 
vented to the atmosphere during pro- 
duction. Such substitution has a 
greater-than-realised greenhouse 
impact. 

With the world dependent on fossil- 
fuels energy consumption for econ- 
omic wellbeing and stability, we 
cannot focus simplistic solutions. This 
is not to say that we can do nothing 
for the moment. 

While the world’s research estab- 
lishments develop a clearer picture of 
the situation and long-term prop- 
ositions, we as energy consumers and 
policy makers can take a responsible 
and constructive step and mitigate the 
environmental impacts through 
energy conservation and improved 
energy efficiency. The energy pro- 
gram instituted throughout the world 
following the 1970s oil crisis, showed 
that energy-efficiency and conser- 
vation makes economic sense if 
undertaken on a genuine market 
approach. It is now clear that energy 
efficiency and conservation not only 
contribute to long-term energy secur- 
ity, but also consistently achieve desir- 
able environmental objectives. 

The global nature of the problem 
will require a regional and inter- 
national cooperative response, and I 
applaud the strong and contributory 
presence of Japan and Australia in the 
United Nations and International 
Energy Agency fora. 

I am, however, concerned that 
these fora tend to reflect an OECD- 
type membership. I believe this is a 
reflection of the concern of many 
energy-consuming nations that the 
protection of the environment may 
compromise the availability of energy 
at prices and levels sufficient to main- 
tain sustainable growth in the world 
economy, and particularly developing 
countries. We recognise this concern 
and believe all costs of adjustment, 
economic and social, must be con- 
sidered and take place in an equitable 
manner. a, 
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Boost for fruit 
sales to Japan 


Statement made by the 
Minister for Resources, 
Senator Peter Cook, in Tokyo 


on August 9. 

J apan had recognised Tasmania as 
an area free of fruit fly, the Aus- 

tralian Minister for Resources, Senator 

Peter Cook announced in Tokyo today. 

“This is the first time that Japanese 
quarantine authorities have recognised 
the concept of ‘area-freedom’ any- 
where in Australia,” Senator Cook 
said. “This is of immediate signifi- 
cance to Tasmanian horticulturists.” 

The decision had longer-term 
implications for fruitgrowers in main- 
land Australia. 

“For some years New Zealand has 
recognised the Murrumbidgee Irri- 
gation Area, the Sunraysia district, 
and the Riverland as fruit-fly-free,” he 
said. Australia expected the United 
States to follow suit soon. 

“My hope now is that, once Japan 
has seen how effectively we can man- 
age area-freedom in Tasmania, it will 
also consider these areas,” he said. 

Senator Cook also announced that, 
under a similar area-freedom agree- 
ment, Japan would export a trial ship- 





ment of nashi fruit to Australia. The 
consignment, one container load or 
about 18 040 fruit, would arrive in 
Sydney by sea in September. 

If this consignment satisfied quar- 
antine conditions, nine more con- 
tainers, in two or more consignments, 
would be shipped to Sydney and 
Melbourne. 

The nashis would come from areas 
in Tottori prefecture, near Kyoto, 
which had been agreed by the Aus- 
tralian Quarantine and Inspection Ser- 
vice (AQIS) and the Japanese Ministry 
of Agriculture, Forestry and Fisheries 
(MAFF) to be certified free of the dis- 
eases black spot, nashi scab and brown 
rot. 

The nashis would be packed under 
close AQIS supervision in Japan, and 
would be inspected and sampled on 
arrival in Australia. 

“Only disease-free fruit will be 
released for sale,” Senator Cook said. 
The United States had imported 
nashis from Tottori prefecture for the 
past five years under similar quaran- 

tine conditions. 

Senator Cook said the 
‘“area-freedom”’ recognition of Tas- 
mania by Japan would be of most 
immediate benefit of Tasmania’s 
berry-fruits industry, especially 
growers of strawberries, raspberries 
and blueberries. 

It also opened the Japanese market 
for some Tasmanian-grown cucurbits, 
including squash and melons. 
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“The Japanese market is of enor- 
mous potential to our horticulture 
industries, especially considering 
Japan’s shortage of arable land, its 
population and standard of living, and 
reversed seasons to Australia’s,” he 
said. 


“Until now, Australia’s only horti- 
culture exports to Japan have been 
oranges, which have had to be cold- 
disinfested against Mediterranean and 
Queensland fruit flies before shipment. 


“Assuming satisfactory public con- 
sultation in Japan, and after the pass- 
age of enabling legislation, Japan will 
in future accept certain fruit and veg- 
etables from Tasmania under certifi- 
cation, without treatment for fruit fly.” 

However, fruit subject to codling- 
moth infestation, such as apples, pears 
and stone fruit, would remain pro- 
hibited from the Japanese market. 
Intensive research was continuing in 
an effort to find a satisfactory treat- 
ment against codling moth. 

Senator Cook said formal nego- 
tiations between AQIS and MAFF to 
have Tasmania recognised as fruit-fly- 
free had begun three years ago. The 
agreement required a continuing 
trapping and inspection program in 
Tasmania. 

Similarly, the trial shipment of 
nashis from Japan involved lengthy 
consultations and visits to Japan by an 
Australian plant pathologist to ensure 
adequate quarantine safeguards. B 
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Getting a fair price 
for export beef 


Address by the Minister for 
Primary Industries and Energy, 
Mr John Kerin, to the annual 
convention of the Cattlemen’s 
Union, at Lismore, New South 
Wales, on August 2. 


’ve been asked to speak to the 
theme of your convention, “Mar- 
keting for a Fair Price”. In the time I 
have, I wish to touch on the current 
economic environment, your contri- 
bution as producers, some issues of 
current interest, and the need to sus- 
tain the resource base. 

The present economic debate 
revolves around the issue of high 
interest rates. This is understandable, 
as high interest rates are easily com- 
prehended through the pain they 
cause, whereas arguments for main- 
taining a tight monetary policy, as a 
short-term policy tool, are more 
remote and less easily understood. 

The fundamental economic prob- 
lem is not the current-account deficit. 
It is the excessive level of demand, 
which currently exceeds production. 
All else is merely an expression of this 
imbalance. 

Reliance on tight monetary policy 
to reduce this demand is necessary 
because the alternatives are inflexible. 
The political economy of this nation 
is simply not robust enough to with- 
stand a budget every month and a 
wage case every second week. 

Moreover, the community demands 
a level of certainty. For the Govern- 
ment to alter fiscal policy upon feel- 
ing the lash of every feather duster is 
to risk creating a cure which is worse 
than the disease. 

The use of high interest rates is an 
unpleasant policy device. I say this as 
a person who is not totally adverse to 
the idea of winning the next election. 
It is politically painful and unpopular. 

Why, then, is the Government pur- 
suing an unpopular measure? As a 
reasonable, and not inexperienced 
politician, I recognise the political 
dangers. But I’m charged with the 
responsibility of ensuring the long- 
term future of the primary industries 
and I can say here that I totally sup- 
port the current policy settings because 
there are no other options in the short 
term. Easing the current policy set- 
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tings would result in a massive 
depreciation of the Australian dollar, 
push inflation up into double digits 
and, as a consequence, force interest 
rates, wage levels and unemployment 
through the roof. 

The result would be an economy in 
smouldering ruins: industry after 
industry put to the torch of political 
self-indulgence and a generation aban- 
doned amongst the rubble of an 
industrial wasteland. 

Note that the problem of the 
current-account deficit, though not 
our foreign debt, would be solved. For 
an economy in recession doesn’t 
import goods. 

Gone, however, would be the 
chance of instituting the right kind of 
changes to the micro-economic struc- 
ture of this nation. And we would lose 
the opportunity to continue the pro- 
cess, now under way, of making real 
efficiency gains in our major industries. 

I would say again, after being 
knocked down by the truck of run- 
away demand, the appropriate treat- 
ment isn’t snake oil and you should 
leave the horse-hair amulets alone. 
The fundamentals are being addressed 
through the correct, albeit unpopular, 
policy settings. 

After having eliminated the nega- 
tive let me now accentuate the posi- 
tive and talk about the opportunities 
you have for increasing your own 
export incomes. 

In selling cattle, as with other com- 
modities, the best price is achieved by 
the producer who best matches mar- 
ket needs. We have to ensure that true 
market forces determine the kind, 
quality and value of the meat demanded. 

The growing Japanese market offers 
an opportunity which will test our 
combined marketing and production 
skills. 

Australia and the United States 
negotiated with Japan last year to 
increase the Japanese import quota by 
60 000 tonnes to 394 000 tonnes in 
the 1990 Japanese financial year. 
After that time, the market is to be 
unrestricted, as Japan is replacing its 
beef-import quota system with a single 
tariff which will be progressively 
reduced to 50 per cent over the suc- 
ceeding three years. And there is no 
reason for the relatively small Japan- 
ese cattle industry to be hurt. 

Japan’s demand for beef imports is 
likely to cover a wide product range. 
Japanese families have demonstrated 
that they are prepared to pay a high 
premium for top-quality grain-fed 
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beef; I believe that prime grass-fed 
beef can, and will, also attract good 
prices; and that the expansion of fast- 
food outlets will require more manu- 
facturing beef. 

Overall, Japanese families have 
either paid absurd prices for beef or 
haven’t been able to afford to buy 
much. The backlash against the 3 per 
cent consumption tax in Japan indi- 
cates that the Japanese buyer is very 
sensitive to price. 

The liberalised market will provide 
tremendous scope for sales, but to 
make the most of its returns you will 
have to work with the meat pro- 
cessors, marketers and exporters to 
identify the specific requirements of 
each market sector, and to do a better 
job of meeting them than our 
competitors. 

This can be achieved by improving 
meat-product description, livestock- 
selling arrangements, quality-control 
systems in off-farm and on-farm oper- 
ations and better packaging and 
marketing. 

If this is done, you can expect to 
receive a price which reflects con- 
sumers’ reactions to differing meat 
grades and cuts, and consumers in all 
market sectors can expect, in turn, to 
get value for money. 

The mass media have recently com- 
mented about the sharp fall in beef 
exports to the United States, the 
declining prices for manufacturing 
beef, and Australia’s future role in 
that market. 

Despite the newfound markets for 
beef in Asia, particularly in Japan and 
the Republic of Korea, the Australian 
beef industry cannot afford to neglect 
its largest and most important export 
market. You should be seeking expla- 
nations for the apparent slackening of 
demand and should be exploring ways 
to meet market requirements if these 
have changed. 

Marketing should never let up. It 
would be disastrous if producers and 
processors were to let our market per- 
formance slip to the point where we 
have surpluses before we reassessed 
our marketing strategy. 

If redirection of marketing effort is 
needed, cattle producers will need 
time to adjust their production tech- 
niques. Over time producers’ flexi- 
bility to change may be the deciding 
factor in whether they can market 
their animals at economic prices. 

To this point I have been emphasis- 
ing the need for the seller to respond 
to purchasers’ needs. While this is 
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probably the most important aspect of 
marketing, it does not mean producers 
and sellers have only a reactionary 
role to play. 


There is no doubt that well-aimed 
promotion can both expand the total 
size of an existing market and attract 
larger market shares for some suppliers. 


Here, the Australian Meat and 
Livestock Corporation has a major 
role to play. Most of the overseas pro- 
motion conducted by the AMLC has 
been of a general nature, attempting 
to bring to importers’ attention the 
fact that Australia has beef for sale. It 
seems inevitable that, with the wider 
scope for export opportunities, and 
more sophisticated markets, the trend 
in advertising will change. 


Already in Japan the AMLC has 
been attempting to create end-user 
interest in Australian products with its 
Aussie Country Beef campaign. The 
aim is to assure consumers that Aus- 
tralian beef is distinct from the prod- 
uct of other countries, and is thus 
worth seeking and selecting in the 
market place. In America, the AMLC 
has commissioned a survey into the 
market in an attempt to identify the 
requirements of the present processors 
of Australian manufacturing beef, and 
of likely future trends in demand 
patterns. 


Such promotion and market surveys 
should also identify and develop those 
market opportunities which will prove 
most economically rewarding for all 
sectors of the Australian industry. 

The consumer is well serviced by 
the Australian beef industry in the 
domestic market. A very wide range 
of cuts and quality is readily available 
at reasonable prices. Because slaugh- 
terers of cattle for the domestic mar- 
ket have to compete with exporters 
for supply, fluctuations can occur in 
prices at the retail level. This has 
been a feature of the Australian mar- 
ket for a long time and is generally 
accepted by consumers. 


Whilst it can be argued that more 
consistent demand would follow from 
more stable retail prices, the industry 
would need to think through the 
consequences of any change before 
departing from the basics of the pre- 
sent marketing arrangements. 

In particular the introduction of 
any complex scheme aimed at stabilis- 
ing producer returns or consumer 
prices would have to be examined 
closely to ensure it results in a net 
gain to producers. Too often expens- 


ive administrative schemes have 
resulted in net reductions in returns. 

However, any beneficial changes 
should be endorsed and any modern 
technologies should be introduced to 
facilitate and improve present market- 
ing systems. 

The marketing developments 
Computer-Aided Livestock Marketing 
(CALM) and the Authority for Uni- 
form Specification for Meat and Live- 
stock (AUS-MEAT) have the potential 
to strengthen the position of livestock 
sellers and their use is to be encouraged. 


I have already spoken about the 
need for product diversification. This 
can go much further than it has to 
date. Your executive officer has 
advised me that this year’s convention 
is focusing on the need for a more 
positive approach to value-adding, and 
to involvement in off-farm sectors of 
the marketing chain. 


Scope does exist for the Australian 
beef industry to expand the level of 
value-adding. Greater preparation and 
better packaging of meat and 
smallgoods, more emphasis on 
by-product recovery and further treat- 
ment of hides are all activities to be 
advanced. 


In waxing lyrical about North Asian 
opportunities, the US and domestic 
markets, value-adding, and marketing 
as such, I often have the feeling of 
frustration that producers have; that 
is, we know all about these things, but 
we really can’t control or direct them 
— we have to rely on processors, 
investors, marketers, the AMLC and 
so on — and things are slow to hap- 
pen. Hence the concern, for example, 
over Japanese activities in Australia. 


The structures and arrangements 
which I put in place in 1984 should 
facilitate livestock producers’ involve- 
ment in the really important areas. 

The Australian Meat and Livestock 
Industry Policy Council brings 
together all sectors of the industry to 
discuss and develop policies, and 
report to Government and industry on 
all issues affecting the meat and live- 
stock industry. The recently com- 
pleted study by the AMLIPC on 
foreign investment is a good example 
of what can be done. 


Through the policy council pro- 
ducers can make a direct contribution 
to discussions on these matters and 
should receive feedback from pro- 
cessors On ways in which producers 
can assist processors to improve and 
expand further processing. 


As you may know the policy coun- 
cil has reported on initiatives to add 
value to Australian hides and skins. It 
is now up to industry and to state gov- 
ernments to consider the recommen- 
dations and to implement those which 
are considered appropriate. 

Producer involvement in down- 
stream marketing is possible. 


Again, the policy council provides a 
forum for debate and exchange of 
views. The forum acknowledges the 
independence and special skills of 
each sector. Each sector has its views 
on ways the industry overall can 
improve its marketing performance. I 
believe that progress is most likely to 
be made if the various groups adopt a 
cooperative attitude based on mutual 
respect. I’ve asked the AMLIPC to 
facilitate a major conference on the 
prospects and strategies for the future 
of the industry. Believe it or not, the 
Australian Meat Industry Employees’ 
Union and the Meat Inspectors’ 
Association have perceptive insights 
into the industry beyond employment. 


On the marketing side, the rank- 
and-file producer is now provided 
with the opportunity to assess the per- 
formance of the council’s statutory 
marketing arm, the Australian Meat 
and Livestock Corporation. Producers 
can vote at annual meetings of indus- 
try on such matters as rates of levy 
and, more importantly, can question 
and move motions on the 
corporation’s past performance and 
future plans. 

The AMLC in preparing its Five- 
Year Corporate and its Annual Oper- 
ational Plan must consult with 
national industry bodies. This gives 
further scope for producer partici- 
pation in setting industry goals and 
objectives. 


The Government developed these 
arrangements in close liaison with 
industry and put them into legislation 
in the expectation that all sectors of 
the industry would use them for the 
welfare of the industry as a whole. 

Following a major study by the 
department and me, further legislation 
is being drafted to transform the 
rural-industry research councils into 
research and development corpor- 
ations. I am doing this as the model 
of the R&D corporation developed in 
the form of the Australian Meat and 
Livestock Corporation has been so 
successful. Again, the industry has 
provided an example for other rural 
industries to follow. 
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Pm also reviewing our statutory 
marketing authorities to see if the 
general 1986 reforms are bedding in 
well, and to reinforce in the 
agro-politicians’ and producers’ eyes 
the reasons for these reforms. I’d hope 
that any change in Government 
doesn’t see a return to patronage and 
production-driven, colonial-type mar- 
keting arrangements. 

Pd like to canvass some current 
issues. For many years the Australian 
Government and the Australian indus- 
try have been concerned at the oper- 
ation of the US Meat Import Law. It 
has a destabilising effect on our indus- 
try, and on the US manufacturing- 
beef sector itself. 

Although the Meat Import Law is 
at odds with the current US Adminis- 
tration policy of free trade in agri- 
culture, it is widely viewed in the US 
as being a relatively benign trade bar- 
rier. For this reason, it will be diffi- 
cult to convince the US industry and 
the US Congress to abandon the Meat 
Import Law. 

However, the Australian Govern- 
ment, the Australian Meat and Live- 
stock Corporation and industry are 
mounting a joint campaign in the US 
to change opinion in favour of the 
repeal of the Meat Import Law. This 
is being done in the context of the 
GATT Uruguay Round discussions. 

Many of you are anxious about the 
level of foreign investment in the beef 
industry. There are three classes of 
foreign investment which may affect 
you: those in grassland farming; those 
in the lot-feeding industry; and those 
in abattoirs and meat-processing works. 

Whilst foreign investment in grass- 
land farming through the purchase of 
large cattle properties attracts con- 
siderable media interest, it is compara- 
tively rare and does not appear to 
have the potential to cause significant 
disruption to other producers. It will 
be interesting to see who buys the 
King Ranch properties. 

Investment activity in the feedlot 
sector results from increased Japanese- 
market access arrangements. Some 
additional capacity is essential if Aus- 
tralia is to improve its competitive 
position with the US in the grain-fed 
sector of the Japanese market. 

On balance, I believe that we 
haven’t reached the stage where 
further investment could be harmful 
and I would welcome the activities of 
Australian entrepreneurs. 

However, the present rate of expan- 
sion in feedlot capacity can’t continue 


indefinitely. Australia has a natural 

advantage over other suppliers in 

grass-fed beef. Potential investors, 
both foreign and Australian, should 
not lose sight of this basic economic 
reality. 

The Government is aware of the 
difficulties which will arise if foreign 
ownership of processing works 
becomes too concentrated. I under- 
stand the producer concern that some 
vertically integrated businesses may 
achieve a dominant position and exert 
undue market power. It isn’t accept- 
able to have a series of offshore 
“islands” owned by “Country X” as an 
adjunct to its own industry. 

Vertical integration is not necess- 
arily to Australia’s disadvantage, pro- 
vided we can be satisfied that no 
single participant will be in a position 
to dictate who uses their processing 
facilities and what price will be paid 
for stock, and we’ll need to know 
where the profit is being taken. 

The Government takes a positive 
approach to foreign investment, but is 
nevertheless monitoring these devel- 
opments. Proposals notified to the 
Foreign Investment Review Board are 
referred to my department for con- 
sideration. Where appropriate, the 
views of the AMLC are also sought by 
my department. 

I have made known on other 
occasions my view that foreign invest- 
ment proposals should have three 
desirable components: 

They should establish joint-venture 
arrangements with Australian 
interests; 

There should be provision for 
adequate capital injection for plant 
upgrading in abattoirs and meat- 
processing works; and 

They should open up direct lines to 
overseas distribution and marketing 
organisations. 


These criteria have to be fine- 
tuned. Foreign investment has as 
much potential for good as for harm. 
It can provide the capital necessary to 
expand lot feeding and meat process- 
ing at the rate necessary to meet 
expanding markets. It has the poten- 
tial to facilitate market access to the 
expanding markets of Japan and Korea. 

I acknowledge the responsibility of 
government to encourage the good 
and to restrict the bad. 

I’ve already said that the AMLIPC, 
at the instigation of the industry, has 
commissioned a consultant’s report on 
foreign investment in the beef indus- 
try. I’m aware of the contents of this 
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report and look forward with interest 
to receiving it after consideration by 
the AMLIPC. 


The report, and any recommen- 
dations which it may contain, will be 
examined closely in keeping with 
overall policy and action will be taken 
if necessary. 

Another issue which has been 
widely debated in the industry is the 
restructuring of levy arrangements for 
the cattle and beef industry. 


As you would know by now, the 
Australian Meat and Livestock Indus- 
try Policy Council has recently sub- 
mitted a unanimous recommendation. 
It suggests that the present slaughter 
levy and export charge be replaced by 
a flat rate levy on beef and veal car- 
casses. This proposal would result in 
75 per cent of levy being paid by pro- 
ducers and 25 per cent by processors. 

In submitting this report the coun- 
cil advised me that industry was pre- 
pared to meet the additional 
administrative costs involved in the 
new scheme and recognised that 
greater scope would exist for avoid- 
ance of payment. 


The proposal concerns dairy pro- 
ducers, as it has the potential to 
increase their historical share of levy 
contributions. At my request, the pol- 
icy council and the Australian Dairy 
Federation are giving further thought 
to the dairy industry’s position. I 
believe I must act on the council’s 
recommendations, given that so much 
consideration has gone into them. 


There is one further issue on which 
I would like to say just a few words. It 
relates to the fact that, without a 
sustainable resource base, all our 
efforts in marketing and product 
diversification will be mockeries. 


The Government has announced a 
major effort over the next 10 years in 
the field of soil conservation. Your 
retiring president has held a very 
active interest in land care and has 
given leadership. His example is fol- 
lowed by many of you, as I am sure 
the level of awareness of the losses 
caused by land degradation is higher 
amongst farmers and graziers than 
elsewhere in the community. 


The Government has a strong com- 
mitment to soil conservation. Over the 
past five years some $32 million has 
been spent under the National Soil 
Conservation program on over 400 
projects. Expenditure this year will 
more than double from $10.6 million 
to $23.4 million and we have commit- 





ted ourselves to $320 million over the 
next 10 years. However, money alone 
won't solve the problem. For real pro- 
gress to be made, individual land- 
owners will need to assess their 
husbandry practices and to work with 
state and local authorities to rectify 
past mistakes. 

There has been some recent pub- 
licity on the use of the chemical 
Graslan. There are only four licensed 
aerial applicators of this chemical, and 
to clear the much-publicised 50 mil- 
lion hectares and destroy the much- 
publicised five billion trees would cost 
up to $4 billion. 

Regardless of the fact that we have 
over-cleared much land in Australia 
in the past, I’m not prepared to take 
the view that there should be no more 


agricultural development in this coun- 
try. I’m also not prepared to ban a 
chemical which has the potential to 
destroy such land-degrading plants as 
rubber vine, Chinese apple, mimosa 
and woody scrubs in western New 
South Wales. 

The interim report of the Drought 
Policy Review Task Force was 
released last Friday. Lismore is not 
the most appropriate place to talk 
about this, as it is more prone to flood 
than to drought. That aside, the 
report strongly urges self-reliant 
approaches to drought management to 
protect the environment and the agri- 
cultural resource base. 

In the event of a drought in the 
next year, it recommends that 
carry-on funding is provided over the 
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next 12 months under the Rural 
Adjustment Scheme Part B. The 
funding will be initiated on the appli- 
cation of a state or territory govern- 
ment. When the Commonwealth and 
the state or territory government 
agree that there are necessary and suf- 
ficient conditions for additional gov- 
ernment funding, this will be made 
available. 

Pm sure the Government can count 
on the willing cooperation of all 
farmers in its attempt to tackle the 
pressing problems associated with 
sustainable management. For the first 
time, we will have a chance of devel- 
oping a more sensible drought strat- 
egy in this country and I look forward 
to the final report of the working 
group I’ve set up. 
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Moving engineering 
into exports 


Statement made by the 
Minister for Industry, 
Technology and Commerce, 
Senator John Button, on 
August 15. 


A! part of the 1989 Budget, the 
Minister for Industry, Tech- 


nology and Commerce, Senator John 
Button, announced today a $15 mil- 
lion program to increase the export 
capability of the metal-based engineer- 
ing industries. 

The four-year Metal-Based Engin- 
eering Program (MBEP) follows an 
undertaking made by Senator Button 
to bring forward new policy initiatives 
in the wake of the April Statement 
decision to end the agricultural- 
equipment bounties. 

“This new program will encourage 
firms in the metal-based engineering 
industries to internationalise their 
operations, improve their capability to 
export, develop an export culture and 
assist them in the adoption and devel- 
opment of ‘enabling’ technology,” 
Senator Button said. 

“The program will complement 
decisions taken over the last 14 
months to reduce input costs for 
exporting and import-competing 
industries and to create a more com- 
petitive trading environment.” 

The decisions included: 


The May 1988 across-the-board tariff 
cuts; 


The August 1988 changes to the tariff gram would be developed in consul- 


treatment of functional units; 

The June 1989 decisions to remove 
import-licensing controls on second- 
hand goods and to allow duty-free 
entry for a range of mining, con- 
struction and agricultural 
equipment; 

The April 1989 decision to terminate 
the agricultural-equipment bounties. 


The program would have two 
elements: an export-improvement 
element and a key-technologies 
element. Both would use existing 
delivery mechanisms to ensure the 
most efficient use of funds allocated 
to the program. 


The export-improvement element 
would encourage stronger emphasis 
on export markets in firms’ business 
strategies and stimulate the identifi- 
cation and exploitation of new inter- 
national business opportunities. 
Austrade and the National Industry 
Extension Service (NIES) would have 
the main carriage of this element of 
the program. 

Austrade had identified engineering 
companies that had the products, 
technology and management capabili- 
ties to engage in sustained export 
activity and had brought them 
together in self-help groups covering 
sectors such as agricultural 
equipment/systems; power-generation 
and -distribution equipment and sys- 
tems; and mining equipment, supplies 
and systems. 

A minimum of $2 million a year 
for three years and $1 million in the 
fourth year would be channelled 
through Austrade to assist with market 
entry. Details of this part of the pro- 
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tation with the engineering industries’ 
self-help export groups. 

NIES would be involved in helping 
suitable companies to develop their 
export credentials in terms of product 
design, accreditation for international 
markets, and technology. 

“An important requirement for 
sustainable export activities by com- 
panies is that these firms develop 
products, management techniques and 
technologies,” Senator Button said. 

“This type of activity is best 
handled as a joint Commonwealth- 
state initiative through the existing 
National Industry Extension Service 
network. This part of the program 
will be finalised following discussions 
with state governments.” 

The other element of the program 
would improve industry’s awareness of 
and readiness to adopt new technol- 
ogies, and would identify capabilities 
in tooling, advanced manufacturing 
technology (AMT), new materials and 
new technologies in agricultural 
equipment. Funding for this element 
would amount to about $400 000 a 
year. 

Senator Button stressed that the 
MBEP program was intended to 
complement other measures taken by 
the Government to hasten 
restructuring in the sector. The 
measures would encourage the sector 
to become world competitive and 
internationally oriented in elaborately 
transformed manufactures and to 
focus more on increasing its share of 
activity in the fastest-growing and 
most lucrative area of world trade, so 
helping improve Australia’s export 
performance. | 





The Japanese and the 
pulpwood industry 


Statement made by the 
Minister for Resources, 
Senator Peter Cook, on 
August 8. 


T he Minister for Resources, Sena- 
tor Peter Cook, today urged the 
Japanese pulp and paper industry to 
join Australian interests in efforts to 
achieve a secure and predictable 
resource for the future. 

“Our firm policy is to encourage 
state Governments, the unions, the 
conservation movement and the Aus- 
tralian industry to work with the 
Commonwealth in these efforts,” he 
said. 

“We are determined to press ahead 
with our plantation strategies. We look 
forward to joint ventures with Japan- 
ese interests being set up for further 
processing.” 

Senator Cook was addressing rep- 
resentatives of the Japanese pulp and 
paper industry at a lunch in Tokyo. 

He explained recent Common- 


wealth Government decisions which 
affect the relationship with Japan, 
particularly as they relate to security 
of supply of pulpwood and opportun- 
ities for investment in downstream 
processing in Australia. 

Referring to the Government’s con- 
sideration of the proposal to set up a 
pulpmill at Wesley Vale in Tasmania, 
he pointed to the actions taken by the 
Government to clarify the conditions 
under which pulpmill development 
can take place. 

He said the Government was keen 
to promote development of value- 
adding activities in the forest sector. 
But this development could only pro- 
ceed on the basis that proper regard 
was paid to such environmental issues 
as protection of flora and fauna in the 
case of logging and of the marine 
environment in the case of pulpmills. 

The recent establishment by the 
Australian Government of a Resource 
Assessment Commission would facili- 
tate planning for the longer term by 
forest-based industries in Australia. 

The commission’s first task was to 
report to the Government on options 
for the use of forest resources. It had 
been asked to complete this report 
within 18 months. 
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In addition, the Australian Govern- 
ment continued to work towards 
reaching an accord on forest resources 
between government, industry, unions 
and the conservation movement. The 
objective was consensus between these 
interests on the extent and nature of 
the resource base available to the 
industry. 


This was an issue in which the role 
of plantations would be a critical fac- 
tor. The Australian Government was 
therefore strongly committed to plan- 
tation establishment. 


But he emphasised the need for 
continuing and stronger industry 
involvement in development of the 
resource. This should include involve- 
ment by the Japanese industry, given 
the advantage of land, climate and 
proximity to the Japanese market as 
well as other markets in the Pacific 
region. 

Senator Cook stressed that Australia 
wished to see significant economic 
benefit to the Australian economy 
through processing within Australia. 
And he felt that appropriate cooperat- 
ive arrangements were possible to 
ensure an equitable share of the 
benefits. Fj 
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Export-assistance 
scheme reviewed 


Statement made by the 
Minister for Industry, 
Technology and Commerce, 
Senator John Button, on 
August 28. 


he Minister for Industry, Tech- 

nology and Commerce, Senator 
John Button, today announced the 
findings of the Committee for Review 
of Export Market Development 
Assistance. 

The committee was chaired by Pro- 
fessor Helen Hughes, executive direc- 
tor of the National Centre for 
Development Studies at the Australian 
National University. The other mem- 
bers were Mr John Carden, a director 
of CRA Limited; Mr Andrew 
Gitsham, founder of Vision Systems 
and a member of the National Pro- 
curement Development Program 
Committee of the Industry Research 
and Development Board; and Mr Bill 
Mansfield, an assistant secretary of the 
Australian Council of Trade Unions. 

The committee has recommended 
the extension for a further five years 
of a modified open-access export- 


grants scheme for relatively new 
exporters and the introduction of a 
new selective incentive scheme for 
more experienced exporters. Rec- 
ommendations regarding the Develop- 
ment Import Finance Facility (DIFF) 
were also made by the committee. 

Senator Button said: “The Hughes 
report emphasises that balanced and 
stable macro-economic policy and 
micro-economic reform issues are 
considered to be more important 
determinants of overall export per- 
formance than export subsidies and 
incentives. 

“However, the committee recog- 
nises that removing assistance to 
exporters at this stage would be at 
odds with efforts to promote an export 
culture in Australian industry.” 

The report’s recommendations for 
reform of the existing Export Market 
Development Grants scheme include: 


Renaming it the New Exporters’ 
Development Incentives Scheme to 
focus on new entrants into exports. 
Exporters to be eligible for a maxi- 
mum of eight incentive payments at 
a rate reduced from 70 per cent to 
50 per cent. 

Firms to be able to claim $200 a day 
as eligible expenditure for a maxi- 
mum of 21 days for overseas visits 
in lieu of expenditure on hotels, 
meals and entertainment. 
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Introduction of a threshold of $50 000 
minimum expenditure with all 
expenditure claimable when this 
has been reached. First-time claim- 
ants to be able to claim for two 
years’ expenditure. 

The definition of eligible service 
industries should be extended to 
include health services and intellec- 
tual property. Expenditure on edu- 
cation courses in exporting should 
be allowable expenditure. 


Introduction of a new selective 
second-stage export-incentive 
scheme to replace the existing 
minor export schemes. Funding to 
be set at $30 million a year for five 
years. Maximum duration of a 
funded project to be three years and 
the minimum project expenditure 
to be $100 000 a year 


DIFF funding for projects to be 
awarded only where there is compe- 
tition among Australian firms or 
through an international process. 


Senator Button said: “The Govern- 
ment will consider the committee’s 
recommendations so as to finalise the 
details of the new scheme well before 
financial year 1990-91. This will give 
exporters ample time to plan their 
export-market development activities 
for the first full year of the new 
scheme.” Ri 
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The partnership 
with Thailand 


Speech by the Prime Minister, 
Mr Bob Hawke, at a 
parliamentary lunch for the 
Prime Minister of Thailand 
General Chatichai, in 
Canberra, on August 31. 


t is a great pleasure, on behalf of 
all Australians, to welcome you 
to Canberra on this your first visit to 
our country as Prime Minister. 

It is a personal pleasure too, to see 
you and Khunying Boonruen again — 
and to have the opportunity to repay 
in some measure the hospitality that 
you and the Thai people extended to 
Hazel and me in Thailand earlier this 
year. 

I was interested to see you quoted 
in a newspaper interview this week 
saying you think of Australia as a 
“partner” of Thailand. Anyone reflect- 
ing on the relationship that exists 
today between our two countries 
could only agree: our relationship is 
certainly a partnership. Indeed it is an 
extraordinarily constructive partner- 
ship of great warmth and mutual ben- 
efit. Your visit confirms that fact. 

It is the central element of a large 
and expanding network of contacts 
between our two Governments: con- 
tacts covering an enormous diversity 
of issues of importance bilaterally, in 
the region, and globally. 





We are partners in the Cairns Group, 
working to bring about a liberalis- 
ation of world agricultural trade. 

Our two Foreign Ministers have this 
week been working in the Paris 
International Conference on 
Indo-China. 

Other ministerial contacts between 
our two Governments are regular 
and constructive. 

We have recently worked together at 
the International Conference on 
Indo-Chinese Refugees to formulate 
solutions to the continuing exodus. 

Australia is looking forward to 
Thailand’s participation in the 
Government-Industry Conference 
against Chemical Weapons to be 
held in Canberra next month — 
just as we have welcomed 
Thailand’s continued support for 
Australia’s effort to promote a com- 
mon regional approach in the glo- 


bal elimination of chemical 
weapons. 

And not the least in this list will be 
Thailand’s participation in the 
November ministerial meeting here 
in Canberra, aimed at improving 
economic cooperation in the Asia- 
Pacific region. This conference 
emerges from the proposal I made 
in January this year to address our 
region’s need for a stronger individ- 
ual and collective capacity to ana- 
lyse and respond to the vital 
economic changes under way in the 
region. Let me state again how 
delighted I was to receive your 
strong and early support for this 
concept, Mr Prime Minister, when 
we discussed it in Thailand. 


On top of that long list of fruitful 
government-to-government contacts, 
the economic links between our two 
countries are expanding rapidly. 

Only a few years ago, in 1981, two- 
way trade between Australia and 
Thailand totalled only $200 million. 
This year it is expected to top $1 
billion. By any standards that has been 
a dramatic growth. 

At our meeting in Bangkok we 
agreed to set a new target for two-way 
trade of $1.3 billion by 1991 — an 
ambitious goal, certainly, but one we 
can confidently aim for with the 
knowledge that the dynamism of the 
Asia-Pacific region offers us unparal- 
leled opportunities for growth. 

Those opportunities are presenting 
Thailand with phenomenal prospects 
for continued economic growth, and 
at the same time they present Aus- 
tralia with the challenge and the 
tremendous opportunity of economic 
enmeshment in the region. 

As Governments we are doing as 
much as we can to foster a healthy 
bilateral commercial relationship. In 
March, we signed a memorandum of 
understanding on energy cooperation. 
Today, we have signed a double- 
taxation agreement. 

I am delighted that you are accom- 
panied by a very large delegation of 
leaders of Thai business covering the 
industrial, commercial, banking and 
tourism sectors. 

To coincide with your visit, the 
Australia-Thailand Joint Trade Com- 
mittee is meeting today in Sydney, to 
be followed on Friday by the 
Australia-Thailand Business Council. 

I recall with pleasure that I met 
with and addressed a joint meeting of 
the Business Council and the 
Australian-Thai Chamber of Com- 


merce when I was in Bangkok. I take 
this opportunity of welcoming your 
business delegation to Canberra, 
wishing them success in their visit, 
and expressing my appreciation for 
the work of all those organisations 
seeking to foster expanded business 
links between our two countries. 

Australian companies across a wide 
spectrum are seeking to involve them- 
selves as much as possible in the 
opportunities for development in 
Thailand. 

In the energy sector, an Australian 
consortium is actively preparing a pro- 
posal to build a substantial coal-fired 
power station on the eastern seaboard. 

In railways, the Westinghouse Brake 
and Signal Company of Australia 
recently won a $65 million contract to 
provide signalling systems for your 
state railway. A financial protocol for 
this project was signed this morning. 

Within the services sector I am 
pleased to note that Westpac Banking 
Corporation is actively pursuing the 
possibility of operating in Thailand. 

Perhaps most importantly, beneath 
these government-to-government links 
and these commercial activities, there 
is the strongest link of all — that 
between our two peoples. 

Almost 2000 Thai students are 
studying in Australian educational 
institutions; they are most welcome 
among us. Increasing numbers of 
Australian and Thai tourists are visit- 
ing each other’s country. 

Thai-Australians — though rela- 
tively few in number — have made 
their mark in the development of our 
multicultural society — a society that 
has provided the nation with an 
increasing skills base and has opened 
Australia’s doors to South-East Asia 
and beyond. 

And later this year the first group 
of young Australians under a new 
scheme, the Australia-Thailand Politi- 
cal Youth Program, is to visit 
Thailand with the support of my Gov- 
ernment and of private corporations. 

These contacts hold the promise 
that mutual tolerance, understanding 
and friendship will grow between 
Thais and Australians for many years 
to come. 

In the aftermath of the Second 
World War, with the establishment of 
the United Nations, the great move- 
ment of decolonisation and the cre- 
ation of the multilateral system of 
trade and financial institutions, it can 
be said that the modern system of 
international relations was established. 
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It was at that time, in 1945, that 
Australia sent its first diplomatic rep- 
resentative to Thailand — at the very 
beginning of the modern period. So it 
can be said that in this sense we two 
countries have stood together and 
worked together from the beginning. 


Our relationship has always been 
good and has been characterised by 
continuing and ever more dynamic 
growth. But I know, and I believe you 
agree, Mr Prime Minister, that our 
current phase of cooperation and 
shared growth holds the greatest 
possibility of mutual benefit that we 
have ever witnessed in our relationship. 


This opportunity is partly a conse- 
quence of Thailand’s great economic 
strides, but is also a consequence of 
the great vision and courage you have 
shown in developing new policies 
designed to bring peace to Indo-China. 


I referred earlier to the Paris Con- 
ference on Indo-China. As we agreed 
this morning, it is a matter for very 
great regret that, although some pro- 
gress has been made, the conference 
failed to find a comprehensive and 
durable settlement to this tragic and 
so far intractable problem. We call on 
all parties to exercise restraint as they 
consider the best way forward. 


I want to take this opportunity, Mr 
Prime Minister, to praise you and the 
Thai Government for your prominent 
and farsighted leadership on this 
issue. Let me say that we will wel- 
come the efforts that I am sure you 
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The Prime Minister, Mr Bob Hawke, left, welcomes the Prime Minister of Thailand, General 
Chatichat, at RAAF Base Fairbairn on August 30. OIB photograph. 


will continue to make, and that 
Thailand is particularly well placed to 
make, to find a settlement. 

When I was in Bangkok in Febru- 
ary you asked me if Australia would 
build a bridge across the Mekong 
River. I agreed to that request. I did 
so because, as I said at the time, we 
saw the bridge not only as the import- 
ant physical link that can play a vital 
role in the region’s economic growth, 
but also as a striking symbol of the 
transformation of Indo-China from a 
war zone to a zone of prosperity and 
peace and as a symbol of Australia’s 
willingness to assist in that process. 

At the beginning of what I just 
referred to as the modern period we 
saw the devastation of war quickly 
replaced by conflict between the 
superpowers in the Cold War. That 
conflict is coming to a close and is 
being replaced progressively by coop- 
eration between the superpowers. This 
too is having beneficial effects in 
Indo-China and in our wider region. 
So as another new and truly signifi- 
cant era in history unfolds, Thailand 
and Australia find themselves again 
together, at a beginning. 

Our two countries have different 
cultures and languages but we have 
come to share fundamental ideals and 
aspirations — the belief in democratic 
values and the desire to live in peace 
so as to ensure prosperity and econ- 
omic security for our peoples. 

I am certain that our relationship 
will hold fast to those shared values. I 
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am certain too that as long as this 
remains the case our partnership will 
remain a truly positive and creative 
force supporting growth and peace in 
our region and in the wider world 
community. it 


Taxation agreement 


Statement made by the 
Treasurer, Mr Paul Keating, 
on August 31. 


Thailand’s Commerce Minister, Dr 
Subin Pinkayan, and I signed in 
Canberra today a comprehensive 
agreement between Australia and 
Thailand for the avoidance of double 
taxation. 

The agreement prevents double tax- 
ation by allocating taxing rights to 
Australia or Thailand on all forms of 
income flowing between the two 
countries. The basis of allocating 
these rights is substantially similar to 
that adopted in Australia’s other mod- 
ern double-taxation agreements. 

The agreement provides for certain 
types of income to be taxed in full by 
the country in which the income has 
its source. Income dealt with in this 
manner includes income from real 
property, including income from the 
exploitation of natural resources. It 
also includes business profits attribu- 
table to a “permanent establishment” 
(that is, a substantial business pres- 
ence) which is situated in the country 
of source, income from employment 
or from professional services and 
other activities of a similar character 
(except in relation to some visits of 
short duration) and income derived by 
entertainers and athletes. 

Other types of income may be taxed 
only by the country of residence of 
the recipient. Items falling within this 
category include airline profits derived 
from international operations and 
most pensions and annuities other 
than certain government service 
pensions. 

Income comprising dividends, inter- 
est and royalties may be taxed by both 
countries. The country of source, 
however, is to generally limit its tax 
in the case of certain dividend pay- 
ments. Where the recipient of divi- _ 
dends is a company which is “related” 
to the company paying the dividends, 
the source-country tax is limited to 15 
per cent of the gross dividends if the 
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paying company engages in an indus- 
trial undertaking and 20 per cent in 
other cases. 

In the case of outgoing interest, a 
10 per cent source-country tax-rate 
limit will apply for interest to which 
any financial institution is beneficially 
entitled and 25 per cent in other 
cases. The source-country tax-rate 
limit for outgoing royalties is 15 per 
cent of the gross amount. 

Double taxation is avoided in 
respect of these categories of income 
by the country of residence allowing 
credit against its tax on the income 
for the limited tax paid in the source 
country. 


If a resident of one country has a 
permanent establishment or fixed base 
in the other country and receives divi- 
dends, interest or royalties in connec- 
tion with that permanent 
establishment or fixed base, the 
abovementioned limited source- 
country tax will not apply. In such a 
case the source country has the right 
to tax the dividend, interest or royalty 
income in full. 

Subject to specific rules in relation 
to real property, business assets and 
some shares, capital gains are to be 
taxed in accordance with the domestic 
law of each country. 

The agreement also provides for 
such things as the exchange of infor- 
mation and for consultation between 


the taxation authorities of the two 
countries. 


Tax-sparing provisions require Aus- 
tralia to allow a tax credit to Aus- 
tralian residents for tax forgone by 
Thailand under certain provisions of 
its development-incentive legislation 
that are specified in the agreement. 

To avoid unnecessary delays in giv- 
ing it effect, this agreement was 
finalised on the basis of the existing 
income-tax laws of Australia and 
Thailand and without regard to 
changes in those laws foreshadowed in 
both countries. 

The agreement will enter into force 
when the Australian and Thai Gov- 
ernments have exchanged notes advis- 
ing each other that the necessary 
_ procedures to give the agreement the 
force of law in their respective 
countries have been completed. In 
Australia, legislation will be necessary 
to give the agreement the force of law 
and a Bill for that purpose will be 
introduced into Parliament as soon as 
practicable. 

Upon entry into force, the agree- 
ment will have effect in Australia for 


withholding-tax purposes in respect of 
income derived on or after January | 
in the calendar year following that in 
which the notes are exchanged. 

For other Australian tax, it will first 
have effect in relation to income of 
the year of income beginning on or 
after July 1 in the calendar year fol- 
lowing that in which the notes are 
exchanged. 

The agreement will first have effect 
in Thailand for Thai taxes covered by 
the agreement in respect of income 
derived on or after January 1 in the 
calendar year following that in which 
the notes are exchanged. 

Copies of the agreement will be 
available to interested persons at Tax- 
ation Offices in the capital cities. E 


Power-station project 


From Hansard for August 31. 


Senator Devereux: My question is 
directed to the Minister for Resources. 
Are reports correct that Thai and 
Australian business leaders will meet 
during the visit of the Prime Minister 
of Thailand to Australia to discuss 
possible Australian involvement in 
power generation in Thailand? If 
these reports are correct, can the min- 
ister tell the Senate what progress has 
been made on the idea? Did he have 
the opportunity to assess the prospects 
during his recent visit to Thailand? 
Has he received progress reports on 
the proposal from the Australian con- 
sortium which is reported to be inter- 
ested in it? 


Senator Cook: It is opportune that 
Senator Devereux should ask this 
question today, as we have just 
attended a luncheon for the Prime 
Minister of Thailand, General 
Chatichai. It is true that the press 
reports — the report I saw was in the 
Melbourne Age today — an initiative 
by an Australian consortium in 
Thailand for a billion-dollar-value 
project for the design, building and 
operation of a black-coal-fired power 
station on the eastern seaboard of 
Thailand. 

At the present stage the consortium, 
comprising the Electricity Com- 
mission of New South Wales, 
Leighton Holdings Limited, Port 
Waratah Coal Services, CRA Limited, 
and the Joint Coal Board, has put an 
initial proposal in outline to the Thai 
authorities and will at the end of this 


year make a full presentation of all 
the technical details and data to the 
Prime Minister of Thailand in the 
expectation that shortly after that 
there will be a decision by the Thai 
Government whether to go ahead 
with the project. 

At this stage I would have to say as 
an observer of these proceedings that 
the prospects that a project of some 
sort will proceed in Thailand are rela- 
tively good. As I have said, the total 
value of the project would be about $1 
billion. But the expectation of the 
consortium is that, in terms of 
material supplied to the power station, 
about 30 per cent would be Australian 
content. The feedstock to fuel the 
power station is most likely to be Aus- 
tralian high-calorific-content, low- 
sulphur, low-ash, low-moisture black 
coal. It would constitute at a mini- 
mum about 60 per cent of the 
feedstock to fuel the power station. 

The Thai authorities are concerned 
about environmental issues concern- 
ing the location of the power station. 
One of the reasons why I believe that 
this power project and initiative by the 
Australian consortium has real legs is 
that the actual level of atmospheric 
pollution is much lower than is the 
case with lignite-fuelled power 
stations on brown-coal reserves in 
Thailand. Thus, while any power gen- 
eration makes a contribution to 
carbon-dioxide emissions, given the 
very high energy content per unit of 
input, this is environmentally one of 
the best ways of power generation. 

This project is a good example of 
Australian initiative in a growing mar- 
ket. The economy of Thailand is 
expanding by about 9 per cent per 
annum. The fact that Australia can 
compete internationally against the 
best projects proposed by other 
countries, the fact that Australia is a 
country recognised worldwide as the 
leader in coal-based power generation 
and the fact that Australia now has a 
real opportunity to demonstrate in situ 
in Thailand our ability to deliver 
highly technical, highly complex and 
very worthwhile industrial develop- 
ment indicates to other Australian 
industry that the markets that exist in 
South-East Asia for Australian 
resource development, Australian 
power generation and Australian 
transport and communications are 
very real. If this project goes ahead it 
will demonstrate our capacity and 
open up market opportunities for 
other Australian entrepreneurs. wis 
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Growth, debt and 
the environment 


Opening address by the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and Trade, Senator Gareth 
Evans, to the fourth World 
Development Debate, in 
Canberra, on August 2. 


I has become something of a tra- 
dition that the Australian Inter- 
national Development Assistance 
Bureau’s annual World Development 
Debate is timed to follow the release 
of the World Bank’s annual World 
Development Report. The World Devel- 
opment Report always contains a 
wealth of valuable material which can 
be drawn upon by speakers during the 
debate, and this year’s is no exception. 
Certainly I have found it helpful in 
addressing the three issues that I 
would like to talk to you about this 
morning — the development impli- 
cations of recent trends in the world 
economy, and the two basic themes of 
this year’s symposium: international 
debt, and the link between develop- 
ment and the environment. 


Economic trends 


Looking back at the 1980s, several 
main trends in the world economy 
stand out as having affected develop- 
ing countries. In industrialised 
countries — the so-called “North” — 
several major distortions have per- 
sisted for much of the decade. These 
major imbalances have done enor- 
mous harm to the growth prospects of 
many developing countries. 

In the United States, a severe fiscal 
imbalance persists, putting pressure on 
world monetary and foreign-exchange 
markets. The high real interest rates 
which have been a feature of the 
world economy for most of the 1980s 
are largely due to the continuing 
inability of the United States to exer- 
cise fiscal self-discipline. These high 
interest rates have, of course, been a 
major contributing factor to the per- 
sistence of the international debt crisis. 

In Europe, the United States and 
Japan, policies of agricultural protec- 
tion generating huge subsidies have 
distorted world agricultural markets in 
recent years. These policies rob devel- 
oping countries of opportunities to 
develop sustainable markets for their 
commodity exports and thus exacer- 
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bate the difficulties that developing 
countries face in attempting to grow 
out of their present economic 
difficulties. 

Despite these major economic dis- 
tortions in the North, overall econ- 
omic growth in industrialised 
countries has proceeded without inter- 
ruption since the recession of 1982. 
But in Third World countries, the 
picture is far less satisfactory. Some 
parts of the developing world have 
done well, but many have not. Over- 
all, the record of development during 
the 1980s has been disappointing. As 
the president of the World Bank, Bar- 
ber Conable, said last year in his 
presidential address to the annual gen- 
eral meeting of the bank: “The stub- 
born fact of the 80s is that growth has 
been inadequate. . . . Poverty is still 
on the rise and the environment is 
poorly protected.” 

The developing countries that have 
done especially well are in Asia: the 
newly industrialising economies, India 
and China (although conditions in 
China have, of course, deteriorated 
dramatically recently), and Thailand 
and Malaysia. In these countries, 
despite difficult international con- 
ditions, average growth rates of 7 per 
cent per annum and more have been 
common. Indeed, the success of these 
countries has had a substantial effect 
on international thinking about devel- 
opment issues in recent years. 

Developments in India and China 
during the 1980s have attracted less 
attention, but in some respects they 
are more important. When the world’s 
two largest developing countries, with 
a combined population of almost two 
billion people, can find ways of sig- 
nificantly lifting the rate of economic 
growth, then an event of major his- 
torical importance has occurred. 

In India, a series of supply-side 
reforms which have promoted decen- 
tralisation and have been designed to 
encourage a greater reliance on mar- 
ket forces seem to be bearing fruit. 
The average rate of overall economic 
growth has risen from 3 per cent per 
annum during the 1970s to over 5 per 
cent during the second half of the 
1980s. This may not sound a lot, but 
the impact of even this modest shift 
in the trend rate of growth on per- 
capita income is very significant — 
the result has been that per-capita 
income has been growing at around 3 
per cent per annum during the 1980s 
instead of 1 per cent or less during 
the previous decade. 
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In China, the 1980s — at least 
until the dark pre-dawn hours of June 
4 — have been marked by astonishing 
economic success. For close on 10 
years, the Chinese economy grew at 
an annual rate of about 10 per cent 
per annum. This burst of high econ- 
omic growth in the world’s largest 
developing country must, without 
question, be counted as one of the 
most significant economic events of 
the 20th century: 


Unfortunately, for a large number 
of other developing countries the 
1980s have been more difficult. In 
Indo-China, Burma [now Myanmar], 
Bangladesh and Sri Lanka the devel- 
opment process has been greatly 
retarded by internal strife, or by poor 
economic policies, or both. Growth 
slowed in Indonesia during the 1980s, 
and although there was a recovery in 
the Philippines in the post-Marcos 
era, the development challenges ahead 
in the Philippines remain daunting. 


In Latin America, the debt crisis 
has led to a deepening crisis of devel- 
opment. During the 1960s and the 
1970s, there was impressive and gen- 
erally widespread economic progress 
in Latin America. During this period, 
per-capita incomes grew on average 
by about 3 per cent per annum. But 
during the 1980s there were setbacks 
in most, if not all, of the countries of 
the region. A combination of factors, 
including productivity deficiencies, 
imprudent borrowing and lending 
activities, and adverse external cir- 
cumstances, led to a real-income per- 
capita fall in 20 out of 25 countries in 
the region between 1980 and 1987. In 
fact, in six countries, real per-capita 
incomes in 1987 were actually lower 
than they were in 1970. 


In Africa, as well, the 1980s have 
seen a deterioration in economic con- 
ditions across the continent. In most 
of the low-income countries in Africa 
there has been virtually no progress in 
per-capita income during the past two 
decades, and in some cases there have 
even been declines. The main factors 
lying behind this disappointing per- 
formance include deep-seated struc- 
tural problems inside these countries, 
serious policy deficiencies, and the 
difficult international economic con- 
ditions of the 1980s which have 
exacerbated the serious debt problems 
that many African countries face. 


This, then, is a brief summary of 


the development record of the 1980s. 
What are the prospects for the 1990s? 
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Crystal-ball gazing is always a risky 
business, but it is at least possible to 
identify several of the main con- 
straints to progress that developing 
countries must cope with at present. 
Different developing countries face, of 
course, many different types of con- 
straints on development, but, there are 
two particular constraints — one 
external, and one internal — which 
are retarding growth in a large num- 
ber of developing countries around 
the world. Both of these factors seem 
likely to continue to affect overall 
trends in the developing world during 
the early 1990s. 

The external constraint is a particu- 
larly acute shortage of foreign 
exchange. In this respect, the inter- 
national economic environment that 
developing countries find themselves 
in at present is a very difficult one. 

Although the latest World Develop- 
ment Report does not dwell on the 
shortage in excessive detail, the 
phenomenon underpins much of the 
discussion in this year’s report. There 
are various reasons for it, but one of 
the most important is the virtual col- 
lapse of private banking flows to 
developing countries in recent years. 
Indeed this collapse, which is both a 
cause and an effect of the inter- 
national debt crisis, is one of the 
major international economic changes 
of the 1980s. Between 1981 and 1988 
private commercial bank flows fell by 
over 90 per cent, from over $US50 
billion to under $USS billion. 

Unfortunately, the prospects for a 
resumption of private commercial 
flows to the Third World are not 
good. The World Bank’s own con- 
clusion, as summarised in this latest 
World Development Report, is that “all 
the evidence points to continued low 
capital flows to the developing 
countries in the coming decade”. 

The bleak prospect for an increase 
in private-sector flows to developing 
countries has very substantial impli- 
cations for the growth strategies that 
these countries need to adopt during 
the 1990s. If relatively little external 
finance is going to be available in the 
foreseeable future, then the impli- 
cation is — not to put too fine a point 
on it — that developing countries are 
largely on their own. Although the 
World Bank is too tactful to say so in 
so many words, one of the underlying 
messages in the latest report is that 
industrialised countries are increas- 
ingly turning their backs on develop- 
ing countries. 


What, then, can developing 
countries do to promote growth in 
this difficult environment? One thing 
that they might do, of course, is hope 
for more overseas aid. But this is like 
farmers praying for rain. It is no way 
out because there is simply not 
enough aid available. As the World 
Development Report points out, official 
flows from industrial countries are 
insufficient to fully offset the sharp 
reduction in private flows. The most 
practical thing for most developing 
countries to do is tackle the internal 
constraint to growth that I referred to 
earlier, which is an insufficient supply 
of domestic savings. As the World 
Bank correctly puts it, in view of the 
decline in foreign capital inflows, 
“developing countries will have to rely 
to a greater extent than in the past on 
their own savings to finance 
investment”. 

It is timely that the World Bank has 
chosen to focus on this topic because 
it now seems increasingly clear that 
unless developing countries can do 
more to mobilise their own resources 
to promote growth, the prospects for 
the 1990s are not encouraging. On 
this subject, the current World Devel- 
opment Report does not give much 
ground for optimism. Each year, the 
World Bank prepares two views of the 
next decade. One is a so-called 
“adjustment-with-growth” scenario; 
the other is a “low-growth” scenario. 
The latest “adjustment-with-growth” 
scenario — that is, the more hopeful 
view — puts per-capita income 
growth in all low- and middle-income 
countries combined (but leaving aside 
China and India) at only 1.5 per cent 
per annum. Since this remains signifi- 
cantly below the long-term trend of 
the last 20 years, which is 2.4 per cent 
per annum, even this relatively hope- 
ful view can hardly be regarded as 
satisfactory. 


International debt 


There is one particular aspect of 
the international economy which 
retarded growth in many developing 
countries for most of the 1980s: the 
international debt crisis. And 
unfortunately, as the decade comes to 
a close, it is a crisis which shows few 
signs of abating. 

The total external-debt burden on 
developing countries has now grown 
to quite massive proportions. At the 
end of 1988, the total level of debt 
was over $US1300 billion, compared 
with $US830 billion at the end of 


1982. These figures, baldly stated, 
almost defy sensible interpretation, so 
perhaps I might outline some of the 
main implications of the debt problem 
as I see them. 

At the outset, I should emphasise 
that anybody who thinks that the 
developing countries’ debt crisis is not 
important for Australia is mistaken. In 
fact, the debt crisis affects Australian 
foreign-affairs and aid policies in a 
number of ways. And the prospects 
are that during the next few years 
these influences will become more, 
rather than less, evident. 

For one thing, the debt crisis has 
retarded economic development and 
has increased the likelihood of politi- 
cal instability in dozens of developing 
countries, including in Asia. I specifi- 
cally mention Asia because of the 
widespread perception in Europe and 
North America that the international 
debt crisis is mainly a Latin American 
problem which happens to have some 
significant side-effects for certain low- 
income countries in Africa. In this 
matter — as in a number of other 
areas of international economic policy 
— too many people in northern- 
hemisphere countries suffer from a 
form of myopia. 

I only need to draw your attention 
to the countries chosen for inclusion 
in the so-called “Baker 17” list of 
heavily indebted nations. These are 
the countries which United States 
Secretary of State James Baker ident- 
ified in 1985 as being particularly 
affected by the international debt 
crisis. Of the 17 countries, 12 are in 
South or Central America. Only one 
— the Philippines — is in Asia. 

Now I can well understand that 
governments in Asia are not exactly 
keen to qualify for inclusion in the 
Baker list of debtor nations. However, 
the virtual absence of Asian countries 
from the Baker list has had the unex- 
pected and undesirable effect of 
encouraging policy-makers in Europe 
and North America to overlook debt 
problems in Asia. 

In fact, a number of developing 
countries in Asia apart from the Phil- 
ippines have been significantly affec- 
ted by debt problems in recent years. 
Bangladesh, Pakistan, Sri Lanka and, 
to a lesser extent, India have all had 
to cope with rising debt burdens dur- 
ing the 1980s, while closer to home 
both Indonesia and Papua New 
Guinea have had to tailor their dom- 
estic economic policies with an eye on 
their eternal debt. 
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Now it is true that in some respects 
the debt problems of these countries 
are less urgent than those of Mexico, 
Brazil and Argentina. But to no small 
degree that is precisely because the 
debtor countries in the Asian-Pacific 
region have behaved with more 
budgetary restraint, and have adopted 
more appropriate economic policies, 
than countries like Mexico and Brazil. 

Indonesia is a good example. Fiscal 
policy in Indonesia has been applied 
with tight restraint throughout most 
of the 1980s, especially since the dra- 
matic collapse in oil prices in 1986. 
As a result of the Indonesian 
Government’s decision to swallow 
whatever bitter economic medicine 
was needed, Indonesia has remained 
creditworthy. On numerous occasions 
in the last few years, the Indonesian 
Government has confirmed that 
despite sharp increases in the debt- 
service ratio, any suggestion of default 
by Indonesia on international obli- 
gations is out of the question. 

As a result of this general approach, 
Indonesia is not regarded as being a 
problem debtor nation in international 
circles. In contrast, Brazil, Argentina, 
and Mexico — to name just a few — 
are widely said to be in a state of 
economic crisis and therefore deserv- 
ing of special international support. 
But if governments in debtor nations 
in Latin America had been prepared 
to bite the economic bullet the way 
Indonesia has, they would not be in 
such difficulties today. The danger 
now is that governments in Latin 
America which have followed lax 
economic policies will — in effect — 
be rewarded for their recalcitrance, 
while countries in Asia which have 
implemented appropriately firm poli- 
cies will — in effect — be penalised 
for the self-discipline that they have 
shown. 

The present international approach 
to the debt crisis is discriminating 
against countries in the Asian-Pacific 
region in another way as well. Nearly 
all of the countries in this region that 
are burdened with high debts are rela- 
tively low-income countries. Per- 
capita income in Indonesia in 1987, 
for example, was $US450, while the 
level in Papua New Guinea was 
$US700. In contrast, nearly all heavily 
indebted countries in Latin and Cen- 
tral America are middle-income 
countries. Per-capita income in Mex- 
ico in 1987 was over $US1800 while 
in Argentina, Brazil, Venezuela and 
Uruguay, income per capita was over 


$US2000 — more than four times the 
level in Indonesia. Why, one wonders, 
should middle-income countries in 
Latin America be favoured with pro- 
grams of assistance through organis- 
ations such as the World Bank and 
the International Monetary Fund, 
while low-income countries in Asia 
which have done much to tackle their 
own debt problems receive relatively 
little assistance? 


Apart from the direct impact of 
international debt policies on our 
region, there are other reasons for us 
to take an interest in discussions about 
international debt. Australia’s inter- 
national reputation is inevitably affec- 
ted to some degree by the stand we 
take on a major international econ- 
omic issue such as debt. Consistent 
with Australia’s general approach of 
strengthening our foreign and trade 
links with countries in our region, it 
is sensible for us to join with our 
neighbours to ensure that the interests 
of nations in Asia and the Pacific are 
not overlooked. 


Yet another reason why we should 
take an interest in discussions about 
international debt is that rising debt 
burdens reduce the effectiveness of 
international aid. Indeed, unless aid 
programs are adjusted to allow for the 
effect of the debt crisis, there is a 
danger that they may become pro- 
cyclical in their effects rather than 
counter-cyclical: that is, there is a 
danger that aid programs might 
reinforce the contractionary economic 
effects of the debt crisis in developing 
countries rather than counteract them. 


The reason that this danger exists is 
that, traditionally, donor countries 
such as Australia have provided 
foreign funding for aid activities in 
developing countries on the condition 
that recipient countries were prepared 
to supply a reasonable share of local 
costs. The philosophy underlying this 
traditional approach is that the pro- 
vision of some local costs is an indi- 
cation of genuine commitment to the 
activity on the part of the recipient 
country. The problem that has arisen 
recently is that as more and more 
developing countries introduce aus- 
terity programs, more and more aid 
programs are being delayed because of 
a shortage of local costs. Thus a 
vicious circle sets in: rising debt bur- 
dens lead to cuts in local spending, 
which in turn delay aid programs, 
which retards economic growth and 
reduces the capacity of developing 
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countries to pay off their international 
debts. 

Obviously, wherever possible, such 
vicious circles need to be avoided. In 
recognition of this, there is now a 
tendency in the international donor 
community to be more generous in 
the provision of local-cost financing. 
For the time being, until more pro- 
gress is made towards solving the 
international debt crisis, this is sen- 
sible. But this is really an ad-hoc 
approach to a problem which has 
been caused, essentially, by the inter- 
national debt crisis. It would be better 
for the international community to 
look for a proper solution to the debt 
crisis rather than adopt partial 
responses which do not address the 
fundamental cause of the problem. 

These comments about the impli- 
cations of the debt crisis for Aus- 
tralian foreign and aid policies really 
only touch on a few aspects of this 
major international economic prob- 
lem. I am pleased to see that both the 
Department of the Treasury and 
AIDAB have prepared detailed papers 
on the implications of the inter- 
national debt crisis for Australia. Both 
papers were submitted to the Joint 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
Defence and Trade of the Australian 
Parliament earlier this year. With the 
permission of the joint committee, 
these papers were published in the 
International Development Issues series 
just a few days ago. I urge those of 
you especially interested in this topic 
to read this useful publication. 


Environment 


I have dwelt at some length on the 
international debt problem because 
this is one of the two main topics that 
the World Development Debate Con- 
ference is discussing this year. The 
other main topic is, appropriately, the 
link between development and the 
environment. 

During the past year or so, environ- 
mental issues have moved up towards 
the top of the political agenda across 
the world, in both developed and 
developing countries alike. 
Understandably, debate in Western 
countries has tended to focus on 
issues that we in the industrial 
countries see as important. Dis- 
cussions about environmental prob- 
lems in industrial countries have often 
emphasised, first, certain global issues 
such as the greenhouse effect, and, 
secondly, a wide range of specific 
environmental problems within our 
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own countries such as soil degra- 
dation, air pollution caused by motor- 
vehicle emissions, the need for better 
waste-disposal systems to avoid the 
sort of sewage problems seen at Bondi 
Beach recently, and so on. 

We need to remember, however, 
that developing countries have certain 
specific concerns too, and that their 
priorities will not always be the same 
as those of the industrial countries. It 
is important that we conduct a dia- 
logue about the environment with 
developing countries in a sensible way 
for several reasons. First, they have 
legitimate concerns which we should 
listen to. Secondly, to be quite prag- 
matic, we simply cannot expect to 
achieve much success on various 
important issues — the protection of 
tropical rainforests, for example — 
without the full cooperation of devel- 
oping countries. And thirdly, the like- 
lihood of substantial North-South 
disagreement during the 1990s is high 
unless industrial countries and devel- 
oping countries deal with mutual con- 
cerns in a constructive way. 

What, then, are the particular con- 
cerns of developing countries which 
we should — in our own interests — 
pay attention to? First is the link 
between poverty and the environment. 
In the view of developing countries, 
many of their most urgent environ- 
mental problems are largely a conse- 
quence of poverty. Deforestation, for 
example, is widespread in the Third 
World partly because poor people 
need firewood and need forage for 
their animals. Even when they well 
understand the long-term damage that 
their fuel-wood and forage-gathering 
activities cause, their short-term needs 
are so urgent that they are prepared 
to risk the long-term consequences. 
After all, as Maynard Keynes so suc- 
cinctly put it, “in the long run, we are 
all dead”. Nobody understands the 
harsh trade-offs between short-term 
needs and long-term conservation bet- 
ter than poor people in developing 
countries. 

Secondly, the acute awareness of 
the consequences of poverty leads 
policy-makers in many developing 
countries to give very high priority to 
the promotion of economic growth 
and development as policy goals. In 
industrial countries, discussions about 
the desirability of sustained develop- 
ment tend to emphasise the need for 
sustainability. In contrast, the empha- 
sis in poorer countries tends to be on 
the need for development. Thus there 


is general support in the Third World 
for a highly growth-oriented approach 
to economic policy. There is relatively 
little sympathy for notions which 
question the value of a high economic 
growth rate as conventionally 
measured by increases in gross output. 


This “growth-first” philosophy has 
been especially evident in developing 
countries in East and South-East Asia 
in recent decades. I am, of course, 
aware of the fact that many people in 
Western countries have doubts about 
the wisdom of single-mindedly pursu- 
ing economic goals at the cost of 
other objectives, such as social welfare 
and the environment. But what those 
of us from wealthier countries need to 
bear in mind is that, in this matter, 
there are genuine differences in views 
between many commentators in West- 
ern countries on one hand, and gov- 
ernments in many developing 
countries on the other. The simple 
fact is that, whether we like it or not, 
in many developing countries, policy- 
makers have carefully weighed up the 
pros and cons of giving high priority 
to economic growth, and have decided 
to do so. 


In any case, commentators from 
Western countries are hardly in a 
good position to lecture developing 
countries on the disadvantages of 
economic growth. After all, it is only 
because of sustained economic growth 
over a period of several centuries that 
we have relatively high living stan- 
dards today. We cannot expect to be 
taken very seriously if we tell develop- 
ing countries that they should be con- 
tent with less. 


A third special concern for many 
developing countries is the perceived 
need to promote industrialisation. 
Obviously, in most cases, this stems 
directly from the desire to stimulate 
economic growth that I have just 
referred to. In many developing 
countries, the majority of the popu- 
lation still lives in rural areas. Indus- 
trialisation is seen as a way — indeed, 
it is seen as the way — of breaking 
through the barriers to progress that 
the existence of a large agricultural 
sector imposes. Industrialisation is 
seen as having another important 
advantage as well: the generation of a 
new and hopefully rapidly growing 
class of exports which will allow 
developing countries to escape from 
their present precarious dependence 
on the uncertainties of international 
commodity markets. 


Clearly, a drive for rapid industrial- 
isation — including the development 
of a range of heavy industries — is 
likely to exacerbate problems of indus- 
trial pollution. Indeed, any visitor to 
Japan, or [the Republic of] Korea, or 
— more recently — China can testify 
to the environmental costs of rapid 
industrial growth. Nevertheless, most 
developing countries have decided 
that the benefits of industrialisation 
outweigh the costs. It is safe to predict 
that for the remainder of this century 
and well into the next, governments 
across the Third World will be doing 
what they can to promote rapid indus- 
trial growth. 

Yet another area of difference 
between industrial and developing 
countries concerns the question of 
who should pay the costs of protecting 
the environment. As far as global 
issues such as the greenhouse effect 
and preservation of the ozone layer 
are concerned, representatives from 
developing countries are quick to 
point out that most of the energy con- 
sumption in the world takes place in 
rich countries, not in poor ones. And 
they are quite correct. According to 
data in the latest World Development 
Report, commercial energy consump- 
tion (measured as kilograms of oil 
equivalent per capita) was almost 6600 
units in countries of the Organisation 
for Economic Cooperation and Devel- 
opment in 1987. In contrast, con- 
sumption in low-income countries — 
at around 300 units per capita — was 
less than one-twentieth of the level in 
the OECD. Thus developing 
countries argue that if there is a 
worldwide problem of excessive 
energy consumption, the solutions to 
the problem should be found in rich 
countries, not in poor ones. On this 
topic, they see much merit in the 
application of the user-pays principle. 

Neither do developing countries 
accept that they should slow down the 
rate of exploitation of resources such 
as tropical forests just because there is 
international pressure on them to do 
so. Many developing countries, 
especially those which are coping with 
heavy debt burdens, are facing severe 
balance-of-payments pressures. They 
argue that rich nations can hardly 
expect them to meet their debt-service 
obligations and, at the same time, 
reduce their exports of tropical tim- 
bers. Moreover, they say, if people in 
industrialised countries want to pro- 
tect rainforests, let them put up the 
money to do so. Many governments of 
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developing countries have said that 
they will do more to protect their for- 
ests provided industrialised countries 
help with higher levels of overseas aid 
or through support for schemes such 
as debt-for-nature swops. 

These, then, are some of the special 
concerns that developing countries 
have in the area of environmental 
policies. How should we respond to 
them? As a result of the measures 
announced in the Prime Minister’s 
recent environment statement, 
Australia’s approach to environmental 
problems in developing countries is 
now quite clear. The Prime Minister 
announced that a new four-year 
Environment Assistance Program 
(EAP) costing $20 million will be 
established within the Australian aid 
program. The main goal of the pro- 
gram will be to promote sustainable 
development with environmental sen- 
sitivity in developing countries. We 
expect to spend over $4 million on 
appropriate activities during the cur- 
rent fiscal year. 

The broad policy guidelines for this 
new EAP, as well the details of the 
implementation, have already been 
issued as a public document. There 
are five general principles that 
AIDAB will follow in undertaking the 
program: 


First, there will be an increased com- 
mitment to ensuring that environ- 
mental issues are taken into account 
across all areas of the aid program. 
That is, all aid activities — and not 
just the parts of the aid program 
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which are specifically funded within 
the EAP — will be expected to 
meet acceptable environmental 
standards. 

Secondly, specific steps will be taken 
to ensure that words are translated 
into action. For example, pro- 
cedures will be developed which 
guarantee that all Australian aid 
activities will be subject to environ- 
mental screening procedures. 

Thirdly, Australia will cooperate with 
developing countries themselves to 
strengthen their capacity to deal 
with the enormous environmental 
problems that they face. This will 
be done in recognition of the fact 
that in many developing countries 
the political will to tackle environ- 
mental problems already exists, but 
the ability to do so is weak. 

Fourthly, Australia will support inter- 
national measures to tackle global 
environmental problems through 
multilateral agencies such as the 
World Bank, the United Nations, 
and so on. 

Finally, we will cooperate with other 
countries on a bilateral basis 
through organisations such as the 
Development Assistance Committee 
of the OECD. 


Further details are contained in the 
briefing documents prepared by 
AIDAB for today’s meeting. 


Conclusion 


I hope it is clear that on a global 
level the three themes that I have dis- 
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cussed today — the world economy, 
the international debt crisis, and the 
environment — are closely inter- 
related. It is unrealistic to hope that 
solutions can be found to global prob- 
lems in any one of these areas in iso- 
lation. We need to move on all three 
fronts at once. 


Developing countries are well 
aware of the interrelationships as well. 
In numerous international meetings in 
recent years, representatives from 
developing countries have emphasised 
the close link that they see existing 
between problems of world trade, 
debt, and the environment. 


They have pointed, for example, to 
the highly protectionist agricultural 
policies in the United States, and in 
Europe and in Japan, and have cor- 
rectly emphasised that there is no 
prospect that they can meet their debt 
obligations when there are so many 
artificial barriers which restrict trade. 
They have warned, too, that any 
increases in protectionism in the 
United States in the manufacturing 
sector will only exacerbate inter- 
national debt problems. And they 
have frequently drawn attention to the 
fact that, as long as hundreds of mil- 
lions of people in developing 
countries remain poor, the environ- 
mental pressures on our planet will 
remain immense. That is why there 
really is no sensible approach other 
than to continue the search for sol- 
utions to all three of the immensely 
complex problems that I have dis- 
cussed today. Ej 
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Avoiding burdening 
later generations 


Speech by the Minister for 
Resources, Senator Peter 
Cook, to an Australian Labor 
Party conference on 
Sustainable Development in 


Perth on August 26. 
T he question before this meeting 
today is: Sustainable develop- 
ment: what is it? It’s an easy question 
to answer in a way. The Brundtland 
commission defines sustainable devel- 
opment succinctly and simply enough. 

It is “development that meets the 
needs of the present without compro- 
mising the ability of future gener- 
ations to meet their own needs”, It’s 
when all the elements of the answer 
are considered that the complications 
raised by the question become clear. 

Complexities aside, however, the 
need is plainly urgent for alternative 
ways to achieve and sustain the econ- 
omic growth on which we depend 
without using up or destroying the 
resource base of that growth. 

It happens that the area of responsi- 
bility I share with John Kerin [Minis- 
ter for Primary Industries and Energy] 
is right at the centre of the issues 
raised by the question of the day. 

Mining is responsible for fully 39 
per cent of all Australia’s exports of 
goods and services and the rural 
industries provide 32 per cent. Mining 
produces 5.1 per cent of gross dom- 
estic product and the rural industries 
4.1 per cent. 

The figures show, in other words, 
that, if we neglect to renew or to hus- 
band with care the resource base of 
these industries, we’re working against 
our own interests. We’re in no way 
able to cope with problems of trade 
protection, for instance, or cost press- 
ures if our systems of production are 
based on resources that are declining 
or deteriorating. 

I mentioned just now our working 
against our own interest. But not only 
our interests. We have our children to 
think about. 

The impact on our natural environ- 
ment of our growth as a developed 
nation has been enormous because of 
its scale, its rapidity and the trans- 
formation it has wrought to the basis 
of our growth. 

Only a few weeks ago, I inspected 


the damage caused by flood in what is 
just about the centre of population in 
Sydney. The damage was brought 
about by the effect on local water 
courses of over-zealous development 
allowed, if not encouraged, by local 
government. 

The Commonwealth [of Australia] 
is helping to mitigate the damage by 
allocating nearly $2.5 million for the 
area in this year’s Budget. By the 
Commonwealth, of course, I mean 
taxpayers in Western Australia and 
elsewhere as well as in the area in 
point. 

What I’m saying is that the impact 
of growth on our natural environment 
isn’t confined to rural Australia. All 
the same, in rural Australia the effect 
can be very severe. We hardly need to 
be reminded of this in Western Aus- 
tralia. Clearing land for the wheat 
belt, for instance, created much 
wealth for the State. 

It also created much damage which 
threatens to get worse as time goes 
on: through salinity, loss of fauna 
species and the effects on soil, among 
other things. 

What happened in effect was this: 
our predecessors deferred the costs 
inherent in more careful husbandry of 
the land and passed them on to us. In 
other words, they were borrowing 
from their successors. The question is: 
are we also going to borrow from our 
successors? 

We don’t have this question to our- 
selves. For all sorts of reasons — 
including industrialisation, colonis- 
ation, the North-South divide, econ- 
omic imperialism, population growth 
— the hazards of environmental 
deterioration are a worldwide 
phenomenon. 

This was why the United Nations 
General Assembly demanded action 
which led to the Brundtland com- 
mission being set up in 1983. 

The commission proposed in 1987 
the concept of sustainable develop- 
ment as a means by which humanity 
doesn’t ensure meeting present needs 
by compromising the prospects of 
future generations. 

Mrs Brundtland has called it disci- 
plining our consumption so as to sus- 
tain the ecological capital of the 
planet. She has illustrated this with 
the example of the farmer in a stable 
community who — appreciating that 
his land must also be used by his chil- 
dren and their children — grows food 
in a way that preserves the fertility of 
the land. 


This notion is also at the centre of 
the National Conservation Strategy 
which was endorsed by the Govern- 
ment in 1984. The strategy was born 
out of consultation between govern- 
ment, industry, the conservation 
movement and other interested 
groups. It seeks to provide a system in 
which living resources can be con- 
served for sustainable development. 

Its objectives are to maintain essen- 
tial ecological processes, to preserve 
genetic diversity, to ensure sustainable 
use of species and ecosystems and 
generally to maintain and enhance the 
quality of the environment. 

The strategy proposed that the ways 
to achieve this should be, for 
example, to integrate conservation and 
development and to emphasise their 
interdependence. It suggested that 
research and planning should focus 
on causes as well as symptoms and 
that the whole community should be 
educated to recognise the importance 
of the connection between develop- 
ment and the environment. 

Many people might be tempted to 
think of this that they were being 
taught to suck eggs. They should look 
around. They should take good, care- 
ful stock of what they expect their 
children and grandchildren to inherit 
from them. 

It’s not bad news everywhere, of 
course. The Australian Mining Indus- 
try Council (AMIC) has developed an 
energetic, efficient code of practice 
dealing with rehabilitation and regen- 
eration, for example. 

The same can be said of the pet- 
roleum industry. There is good pro- 
gress to report on the extent of 
cooperation between the Common- 
wealth and the states on improving 
water resources and conserving soil. 

Another encouraging area of coop- 
eration can be seen between the Com- 
monwealth and industry in energy 
conservation and efficiency. But not 
every prospect is pleasing. 

The Wesley Vale pulpmill proposal 
in Tasmania and the New South 
Wales Government’s policy of treating 
the National Estate as just another 
patch to be logged demonstrate one 
thing, among others: the principle of 
interdependence between ecological, 
social and economic capital is not 
universally admired. 

Another example is the extent of 
soil degradation throughout Australia 
brought about by over-development. 
No purpose can be served by blaming 
people for practising what they were 
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taught in the use of soil. But the fact 
is that these practices have the effect 
of wiping out the equivalent of the 
income earned in a year by the dairy 
industry. If they aren’t changed, we'll 
all be living on the edge of desert. 

There are people who extrapolate 
from this set of circumstances pro- 
posals for no growth or negative 
growth. It’s necessary to make it clear 
that their proposal is unacceptable. 

I don’t particularly mind alarmist 
reactions to our environmental situ- 
ation. After all, many people do find 
the situation alarming. But I can’t 
abide reactions that are Luddite. The 
time calls for Gramsci’s pessimism of 
the intellect and optimism of the 
heart. 

The Brundtland report recognises 
that sustainable development “requires 
meeting all the basic needs of all and 
extending to all the opportunity to 
satisfy their aspirations for a better 
life”. 

The perception of need, of course, 
differs from society to society. It’s 
determined by a range of social, his- 
torical, political and other cultural 
influences. The Australian Labor 
Party, forming most of the govern- 
ments in the country for most of the 
decade, can reasonably be said to 
understand this more than most social 
organisations in Australia. 

Its platform makes perfectly clear 
the importance to the society of econ- 
omic growth. Let me quote a few 
passages to illustrate this. 

In its economic platform, Labor 
“believes the ultimate aim of econ- 
omic policy is to promote the 
wellbeing of the people. In this 
regard, account must be taken of not 
only national income and production 
but also the composition of pro- 
duction, the social and physical 
environment in which it is produced, 
the division of income between the 
people and the distribution of econ- 
omic power.” 

Labor “recognises that the primary- 
industry and resources sector plays an 
essential role in the Australian econ- 
omy, is a major source of exports, pro- 
vides the economic base for most of 
rural and provincial Australia” (and 
most of urban Australia too, I might 
add) “and makes a substantial contri- 
bution to the wellbeing of the whole 
community”. 

Moreover, in its resources platform, 
Labor says: “Conservation of all natu- 
ral resources should be taken into 
account in all primary-industry and 


resources-sector policy development.” 

Finally, in its environment plat- 
form, Labor “believes that the resto- 
ration of full employment and 
environmental protection are compat- 
ible, rather than conflicting, objectives”. 

It will be noted that, in all these 
aspects of the platform, economic 
development and environmental pro- 
tection are recognised as interdepen- 
dent. A complication about this 
interdependence is that it necessitates 
a disciplined approach to growth 
which sometimes gives governments a 
bumpy ride. 

I’m afraid I’m about to bring in 
base politics at this point, as an illus- 
tration of what I mean. I rarely meet 
a person in the resources business 
who doesn’t take the opportunity to 
complain about the Government’s pol- 
icy of export controls on various prod- 
ucts: mineral sands, for instance. 

But the Government is steadfast in 
its policy because, among other 
reasons, it allows it the chance to 
include the environment with other 
factors involved in producing the 
goods being exported. 

By contrast, the Liberal-National 
coalition (while protesting its environ- 
mental bona fides) would remove 
export controls from mineral prod- 
ucts. It has an environment policy 
which is a wondrous thing to behold. 
But, when it comes to doing business 
with the resources industry, it can’t 
take the heat. 

Worse, the Liberals can’t take the 
heat from their National Party part- 
ners, who exemplify the old “rip-it- 
out, sell-it-quick” mindset. 

Another illustration concerns the 
forests in the south-east of New South 
Wales. Through its export-controls 
policy, the Commonwealth is involved 
in trying to get some environmental 
sense into the Greiner (NSW) 
Government’s logging program. 

Basically, this is a National Party 
one: rip-it-out, etc. Mr Greiner has a 
Liberal Environment Minister, Mr 
Moore, and a National Party Minister 
for Natural Resources, Mr Causley. 
Mr Causley wants to let the chainsaws 
sing and get the woodchips out of 
NSW. By contrast, Mr Moore, raising 
the glass to his blind eye, says: “I see 
no chips.” 

And the Federal Liberal 
spokesperson on the environment, 
though he has plenty to say about 
everything else, has nothing at all to 
say about what his colleagues are 
doing to the NSW forests. 
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Sustainable development calls for 
discipline and hard choices. The 
Nationals won’t accept the one; the 
Liberals can’t face the other. 

I’ve canvassed ways that the ques- 
tion posed today can and should be 
answered. That’s the easy part. The 
ramifications of the answer can be 
more complicated. I’d like to spend a 
little time with some brief obser- 
vations on some of these ramifications. 

One concerns the way government 
administers the policy of sustainable 
development; the present division of 
responsibility over the elements of 
sustainable development. 

It’s hard to think of an issue which 
poses a more complex challenge to 
our traditional system of adminis- 
tration. The Constitution is no more 
help on this issue, I’m afraid, than it 
is in the cause of human rights. 

Yet sustainable development as a 
policy can only be administered 
effectively when every government in 
Australia cooperates on agreed poli- 
cies, agreed priorities, agreed time- 
tables and agreed forms of management. 

It’s not a policy that can progress 
unilaterally. The Brundtland report 
points out that “energy policies in one 
jurisdiction cause acid precipitation in 
another. The fishing policies of one 
state affect the fish catch of another.” 
The report was referring to inter- 
national arrangements, but its point 
applies with force to the Australian 
experience. 

The traditional way of dealing with 
issues that cross state borders is the 
Commonwealth-State Ministerial 
Committee. This works effectively 
when the matters before the com- 
mittee can be isolated or dealt with 
sectorally. 

But when matters before it can’t be 
dealt with in this individual manner, 
the committee model is no way 
effectively to manage them in the 
common interest. There seems little 
doubt that the prospects for our econ- 
omic growth in the long term depend 
on our pursuing policies of sustainable 
development. 

If our federal system is an impedi- 
ment to policies of sustainable devel- 
opment, then the system ought to be 
changed. If this means constitutional 
reform, you won’t find me opposing 
it. 

My second observation is related in 
a way to my first, in the sense that 
sustainable development and the prin- 
ciples that underpin the National 
Conservation Strategy can only be 
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effective when they are supported at 
all levels in the community. 

Support at all levels of the com- 
munity depends, more than many 
governments are prepared to accept, 
on the fullest possible dissemination 
of information and public partici- 
pation. The Government has various 
bodies on which it and the com- 
munity can exchange views and plan 
integrated approaches on resource 
management. 

They include the Resource Assess- 
ment Commission, the Australian 
Environment Council, the Tasmanian 
World Heritage Area Council and the 
Primary and Allied Industries Coun- 
cil. I’m in the process of organising a 
community group to draw up a 
community-based industry plan for 
the south-east forest area of NSW. 

Another broadly based group will 
be putting up ideas for our hardwood 
plantation program. This kind of com- 
munity representation should enable a 
wider flow of information to and from 
the community. 

Certainly, it can’t work unless the 
community has the freest access poss- 
ible to all relevant information so that 
informed decisions can be made about 
the significant issues. This necessitates 
habits of a lifetime being broken 
among governments all around the 
country. 

This leads me to my next point: it 
concerns the necessity in my view for 
more informative and credible and 
rational ways to assess the longer-term 
cost and benefit factors in the 
development/environment trade-off. 

The Brundtland commission 
envisages a much broader definition 
of the capital involved in develop- 
ment; a much broader range of social 
variables. I can appreciate industry 
finding this an awkward process. 

But it is implicit in the concept of 
sustainable development. It is implied 
by the establishment of the Resource 
Assessment Commission and the 
National Forest Inventory. Kenneth 
Piddington, director of the new 
Environment Department of the 
World Bank, referred to it recently as 
an essential environment policy. 

“A concept of ‘market 
environmentalism’ ... would 
internalise the long-run costs of pol- 
lution into the market structure,” he 
said. “It’s the most sensible and practi- 
cal next step.” 

This and the whole notion of 
reforming planning and assessment 
procedures are ideas which are 


becoming more attractive to many 
people. 

I was struck by the point made by 
Professor John Burton when he 
expressed this hope at an AMIC semi- 
nar early last year: “That we will, 
before very long, progress from the 
current practice of environmental- 
impact assessment, which seems to be 
an archaic procedure that does little 
more than justify something we were 
going to do in any case, and move 
ahead to a comprehensive design 
approach in which environmental 
objectives and constraints are con- 
sidered from the outset along with 
technical and economic objectives and 
constraints.” 


This view, raising questions about 
the range of variables which should 
be incorporated into resource plan- 
ning, would be highly unpopular in 
some areas of the primary and 
resource industries. I can understand 
that. But it’s a view which is gaining 
ground and it has to be faced. 

The point has certainly been taken 
by the National Farmers’ Federation 
and the Australian Conservation 
Foundation. 


The question posed by another 
exponent of this view leads me to my 
final observation. Dr Trevor 
McAllister, of the CSIRO [Common- 
wealth Scientific and Industrial 
Research Organisation], was highly 
critical on the ABC [Australian Broad- 
casting Corporation] earlier this year 
of the tendency of accountants and 
orthodox economists to persist with 
the notion that the only value attribu- 
table to a resource is its market price. 


“But what”, we may ask the main- 
stream economists, “is the market 
going to do about the ozone hole or 
the greenhouse effect?” It’s a nice 
question and it has significance for 
the environment debate within the 
ALP and progressive politics in gen- 
eral as well as the resource industry. 
It concerns the role of the state in this 
issue. 

It’s said that the free-market system 
and sustainable development are con- 
tradictions. It’s argued that capitalist 
Systems are expansive by nature and 
that, if a capitalist economy can’t 
expand, the consequence is crisis. 

It follows then that an economy 
can’t be a free-market one where 
social need, environmental protection, 
consumption levels, resource plan- 
ning, et al, are agreed in the cause of 
sustainable development. 


On the other hand, it’s argued that 
the state should have no role whatever 
in mineral-resource planning and pro- 
duction. This second viewpoint is 
exemplified in the Hugh Morgan line, 
which is roughly that the resource 
industry has been refused access to 
almost 30 per cent of Australia, 
thanks to a revolution which has little 
to do with development per se but [is] 
about control of state power. 

The revolution has been mounted 
by environmentalists, who presumably 
have elbowed the Fabians to one side. 

Both arguments are helpful in the 
sense that they concentrate the mind 
wonderfully. But they are both wrong. 

The answer to both of them is 
included as a guiding principle in the 
ALP platform. It underpins the 
National Conservation Strategy. 

It’s a common theme in the 
Brundtland report. There is a demon- 
strable need to integrate economic 
and ecological factors in decision- 
making. Indeed, there is no alternative. 

The environment is common prop- 
erty. It observes no political bound- 
aries. It is not individual or private 
property. 

Mrs Brundtland put the point 
simply: “The value of a natural 
resource is priced by market forces of 
supply and demand only in a very 
short-term timeframe. But that kind 
of thinking is no longer possible when 
the depletion of finite resources 
threatens to ruin our own long-term 
life basis.” 

The reality in this country is that 
we have a mixed economy. We 
believe in freedom for market forces 
to operate — but not untrammelled 
freedom. We believe that, when mar- 
ket forces can’t or won’t operate 
efficiently and equitably, the Govern- 
ment should step in. 

In our record and our platform, and 
especially concerning the environ- 
ment, we have shown that — when 
the people demand greater protection 
from pollution or greater protection 
for natural resources — we will respond. 

Better than that, we respond not 
only to effect but also to cause. This 
too can be seen in our record — the 
Resource Assessment Commission is 
an example — and our platform. 

Let me finish with this point. I’ve 
talked about sustainable development 
and its ramifications for government, 
industry and the community as a 
whole. Among these ramifications is 
the impact of sustainable development 
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on the way resource planning has to 
be approached and administered. The 
impact can be considerable: Hugh 
Morgan is right about that at least. 
But it is necessary that it be faced and 
that we be prepared for it. 

There are undeniable economic, 
physical and political reasons to be 
careful and prudent with our resource 
base. But there is an equally strong 
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moral reason: what the Brundtland 
commission calls “intergenerational 
responsibility”. 

We cannot borrow or continue to 
borrow from our children or load our 
children with the burden of paying 
for our own standard of living. So — 
to return to the question of the day 
where we began — sustainable devel- 
opment is a policy in which, for 
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material and moral reasons, equity 
between generations is given equal 
value with equity within each 
generation. 

Its extraordinary value is that it is 
both a practical guide to survival 
through efficient resource use and a 
central plank in the Labor Party’s 
belief in equity and collective social 
action. | 


The Canadian Secretary of State for 
External Affairs, Mr Foe Clark, left, the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, Senator Gareth 
Evans, and the High Commissioner for 
Canada, Mr R. Allen Kilpatrick, take some 
fresh air on top of Parliament House on 
August 10. OIB photograph. 
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Agreement with France 
on Antarctic 


Joint statement on 
international environment 
issues agreed by the Prime 
Minister of Australia, Mr Bob 
Hawke, and the Prime 
Minister of France, Mr Michel 
Rocard, in Canberra, on 
August 18. 


n the light of their shared con- 

cerns about the Antarctic Min- 
erals Convention and other factors 
affecting the environment in the Ant- 
arctic, the Prime Ministers of Aus- 
tralia, Mr Bob Hawke, and France, 
Mr Michel Rocard, have today agreed 
on a joint initiative to promote the 
protection of the environment in the 
Antarctic. They considered that 
mining in Antarctica was not compat- 
ible with protection of the fragile Ant- 
arctic environment. 

They recognise the continuing 
existence of a moratorium on mining 
in the Antarctic. In order to pursue 
the work accomplished by the Antarc- 
tic Treaty System, the two countries 
will be proposing that the treaty par- 
ties negotiate a Comprehensive 
Environment Protection Convention 
which will turn the Antarctic into a 
wilderness reserve. 

The two countries feel that the glo- 
bal changes affecting the planet and 
the specific role of the Antarctic in 


this respect, as well as its fragility, call 
for a convention covering every aspect 
of the protection of the environment 
in the Antarctic and dependent or 
associated ecosystems. 

Such a convention could lay down 
principles for regulating and prohibit- 
ing human activities which are harm- 
ful to the environment in the treaty 
area. It could also establish preventive 
measures and intervention and moni- 
toring procedures and create special 
institutions competent in environmen- 
tal matters, in keeping with the 
responsibilities of the parties to the 
Antarctic Treaty. These institutions 
could be assisted by research scientists 
of international repute. 

France and Australia shall submit 
their proposal to the XVth Antarctic 
Treaty Consultative Meeting to be 
held in Paris in October 1989, with a 
view to holding a special meeting of 
the consultative parties in 1990 in 
order to draw up and adopt a conven- 
tion along these lines. This proposal is 
in keeping with the decision of the 
consultative parties in Paris on May 
12, 1989, regarding consideration of 
comprehensive measures for the pro- 
tection of the Antarctic environment 
and dependent or associated ecosystems. 

The two Prime Ministers discussed 
the work of the Franco-Australian 
working group on the environment 
which met in Paris from August 7 to 
9, 1989. 

They agreed to cooperate with a 
view to promoting global strategies for 
combating climate changes, notably 
the greenhouse effect. In particular, 


they will work towards the early con- 
clusion of a framework convention 
and protocols on climate change. In 
this regard, they welcome the declar- 
ation issued by the seven industrial- 
iséd countries at their Paris summit 
meeting. 

The Prime Ministers consider that 
the question of biological diversity, in 
particular in tropical forests, is par- 
ticularly worrying. They agreed to 
cooperate to develop management 
practices to protect tropical forest 
resources. 

They noted that since their last 
meeting the South Pacific Forum had 
issued the Tarawa Declaration on 
driftnet fishing. They expressed their 
concern to avoid the economic waste 
and environmental damage from this 
fishing technique in the South Pacific 
and elsewhere. They intend to con- 
tinue to work together on this issue. 

Australia and France intend to work 
together towards the elaboration of an 
international legal instrument on bio- 
logical diversity. 

The French and Australian Prime 
Ministers will study the possibility of 
contributing to the organisation of a 
meeting of the special working group 
on biological diversity, under the aus- 
pices of the United Nations Environ- 
ment Program. 

They agreed to the holding in 1990 
of a scientific symposium to identify 
areas of cooperation on environmental 
questions. 

They envisage further regular meet- 
ings of the Franco-Australian Joint 
Working Group on the Environment. E 
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Different views of 
press freedom 


Address by Mr John Milne, 
Senior Information Liaison 
Officer, Overseas Information 
Branch, Department of 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, to 
the Third International 
Convention of the Indonesian 
Cultural and Educational 
Institute, in Darwin on June 


26. 
T he overall theme of the conven- 
tion is, “Australia and Indonesia: 
Common Challenges Reflecting Cul- 
tural Diversity”. The convention pro- 
gram, I note, has been designed for 
educators and others, such as myself, 
to develop and explore aspects of this 
theme. My topic — “Australian- 
Indonesian Media Relations: How to 
Bridge the Gap” — comes within the 
sub-theme which states, “Australia 
and Indonesia are culturally diverse 
societies,” and seeks an answer to the 
question “What is the nature of this 
diversity and how does it affect 
relations between the two countries?” 
The media issue is therefore most 
appropriate for discussion at this 
convention. 

I should make clear at the outset 
that, while I am speaking with the 
agreement of the Department of 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, I am 
doing so in my personal capacity. 
Having spent 12 of the past 18 years 
on diplomatic postings in South-East 
Asia and, most recently, served as 
Press Attache at the Australian 
Embassy in Jakarta — plus two years 
there in the early 70s — I feel well 
placed to contribute to the 
proceedings of the convention. My 
experience in 1986, as an active 
player on the scene in the aftermath 
of the now famous (or infamous) 
Jenkins article, provided me with an 
excellent opportunity to ponder the 
question of Australian-Indonesian 
media relations, the ramifications of 
that relationship, and why it should 
be so volatile. 

Media relations between Australia 
and Indonesia have had their 
vicissitudes for the past 30 years, 
going back to the West Irian issue and 
Confrontation with Malaysia, then the 
action in East Timor in 1975 and 
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most recently The Sydney Morning 
Herald story of April 10, 1986. The 
article, about the alleged wealth of the 
family of President Suharto, initiated 
a train of events demonstrating the 
fragility of the relationship. That one 
newspaper article gave rise to such a 
turbulent period in the relationship 
did indeed cause concern among 
those involved in promoting good 
relations between Australia and Indo- 
nesia. The Jenkins article appeared 
just over three years ago, but I believe 
there are important lessons from the 
episode still to be learned and 
reflected upon by both countries. 

The editor of Australian Outlook, in 
the special Australian-Indonesian issue 
of December 1986, pointedly said the 
events of 1986 “have provided a pre- 
viously unavailable window into the 
innermost workings of the relation- 
ship, that would appear to have been 
subsumed for some time under a thin 
covering of diplomatic gloss”. 

We must first examine the differ- 
ences between the press systems in 
Indonesia and Australia, remembering 
they are the products of different cul- 
tures and histories. Conceding a gap 
in media relations, it is important to 
establish why the gap exists and to 
consider how in the long term that 
gap may be bridged. The issue 
involves the question of different per- 
ceptions, understandings, national 
behaviour patterns and stages of pol- 
itical development. 

Many in Australia with an interest 
in improving relations between Aus- 
tralia and Indonesia advocate greater 
access to Indonesia for Australian 
journalists. They believe it would be 
mutually beneficial for the Australian 
media to come to properly understand 
contemporary Indonesia through 
direct contact and experience before 
writing about the country. But some- 
what surprisingly, at least to Aus- 
tralians concerned about the bilateral 
relationship, some Indonesian officials 
refute this argument. They have said 
to me that the Australian journalists, 
who in their eyes have written 
offensively, are those that have lived 
and worked in the country and gained 
a considerable insight into, and feel 
for, Indonesian culture and society. 

That these correspondents write 
articles which give offence is viewed 
most harshly by the Indonesian auth- 
orities. From their perspective, the 
action is interpreted as a betrayal of 
trust. For this reason, the anger over 
articles which offend is heightened 
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where the author has been a confidant 
of influential Indonesians — and 
therefore considered a friend of Indo- 
nesia. “Don’t let them back into the 
country — we gain nothing,” runs the 
thinking. “Foreign journalists’ knowl- 
edge of Indonesia can be turned 
against us in a hurtful way, as David 
Jenkins showed.” 

Obviously the prevailing Australian 
ideas of “press freedom” and 
“investigative journalism” conflict 
with the Indonesian Government 
notions of “press responsibility.” 
Maybe, as one Indonesian journalist 
suggested to me during the furore 
created by the Jenkins article, it is 
simply that journalistic ockerism, as 
he expressed it, is incompatible with 
the expectations of some Oriental cul- 
tures. There are also Australian 
journalists who attempt to deliberately 
“cash in” on strains in the relationship 
by writing provocative articles about 
Indonesia in order to make themselves 
better known. 

Delivering the A. N. Smith Mem- 
orial Lecture in Melbourne in 1985, 
the then federal secretary of the Aus- 
tralian Journalists’ Association (AJA), 
Mr Neal Swancott, acknowledged that 
“Australian journalists share with their 
fellow Australians the ability to get 
into trouble by speaking their minds”. 
He said the blunt Australian ethos was 
perhaps the main cause of the recent 
troubles with our near neighbours. He 
went on to say that it was probably 
fair criticism of Australian journalists 
working overseas that they were less 
than willing to accept the “official” or 
“sanitised” version of events in 
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countries they were reporting. “They 
are conditioned from an early age into 
a healthy scepticism of everything 
official in this country,” he said. 


In a television interview in the 
same year, former Indonesian 
Ambassador to Australia Mr August 
Marpaung pointed to “the general 
attitude of Australian media towards 
Indonesia” as an obstacle on the Aus- 
tralian part to an improvement in 
relations between the two countries. 


As Neal Swancott also said in his A. 
N. Smith Memorial Lecture, the tra- 
ditions of Australian journalism do not 
sit well with the style of many govern- 
ments in the region. “We are used to 
an aggressive journalism which treats 
as provable any statement made by a 
public figure,” he said. “And in 
countries which adopt the concept of 
development journalism — which 
involves the greater community good 
and the stability of the nation as being 
paramount over the community’s 
right to know unpalatable, particularly 
very unpalatable, facts — it is not sur- 
prising that tensions arise and Aus- 
tralian journalists run foul of the 
Government.” The Australian 
Journalists’ Association, according to 
Mr Swancott, does not, cannot and 
will not seek to control the reporting 
of its members; nor can it lay down 
guidelines for the operation of 
journalists overseas. 


Freedom of speech and expression 
of opinion are guaranteed in 
Indonesia’s Constitution of 1945. 
Article 28 ensures, and I quote, “free- 
dom of assembly, association and 
expression of thoughts in writing and 
the like”. However, the extent of the 
freedom is not spelt out, except to say 
that it will be further stipulated by 
Statutes. It is interesting to note in 
this context that one of the criticisms 
made of Australia by “Article 19”, the 
international human-rights organis- 
ation established to maintain freedom 
of speech and of the press, is the 
absence of a provision in the Aus- 
tralian Constitution guaranteeing free- 
dom of speech. Of course, it is argued 
that this freedom is adequately pro- 
tected by state law. 


Indeed an inherent right in a liberal 
democratic society such as Australia is 
freedom of speech and of the media 
generally. Citizens are free to speak 
and express their views, and the 
media have an obligation to inform 
the public responsibly as to what is 
happening in society. The Australian 


Press Council asserts, and most Aus- 
tralians would agree, that to give the 
government power to silence journal- 
ists would be tantamount to the aban- 
donment of democracy. In the 
exercise of their functions, journalists, 
however, have to abide by a network 
of laws which constrain their func- 
tions. The late Graham Perkin, one of 
Australia’s foremost editors, argued 
that the Australian press was tragically 
inhibited by the extreme complexity 
of Australia’s defamation law, its 
uncertainty, its absurdity and its 
uncontrolled potential for damages. 

Indonesia in recent years has seen 
the entrance of capital owners into 
the press world. But it cannot yet be 
said that a shared feature of the Aus- 
tralian and Indonesian press is a trend 
towards media monopolies. After all, 
three newspaper groups control about 
90 per cent of the total circulation of 
Australia’s 54 daily newspapers. The 
Indonesian Press Act, unlike any law 
in Australia, guarantees journalists and 
other employees collective ownership 
of 20 per cent of a publishing 
company’s shares and effectively 
makes them beholden to the group. 

Critical reporting on Indonesia’s 
national leaders, the role of the armed 
forces and the state ideology 
“Pancasila” is not tolerated because it 
is considered to be against the 
national interest. In fact the 
Indonesian Government’s stated role 
for the press is to provide a “positive 
interaction relationship” among the 
three major components that make up 
the nation — that is, the Govern- 
ment, society and the press. Journal- 
ists are obliged to “promote public 
optimism for national development 
and exercise constructive social 
control”, 

In Indonesia the press is a social 
institution and recognised as such 
under the Press Act. It reflects a dif- 
ferent culture and tradition from Aus- 
tralia. The Indonesian Journalists’ 
Association (PWI) professes to strive 
for the advancement of press freedom 
within the framework of promoting 
national values and goals. It concedes 
that the press in Australia is also com- 
mitted to the defence of press free- 
dom, but this is interpreted as 
permitting the development of an 
adversary relationship between the 
press and the Government. In Indo- 
nesia this would give rise to conflict 
and disharmony, so the press is not an 
adversary of the Government, nor is it 
the Government’s watchdog. 


The attitude of many Indonesian 
officials towards the international 
news agencies differs markedly from 
that common in Australia. They 
believe that the so-called 
“transnational newsagencies” are 
unable or unwilling to assure 
adequate flow of balanced information 
within the region and therefore pro- 
mote the concept of the UNESCO- 
inspired “New International 
Information and Communications 
Order” which stresses “development 
journalism”. The international wire 
services are criticised for focusing too 
much on natural disasters, revolutions, 
civil strife, poverty and corruption and 
not enough on national development, 
which is described as the biggest con- 
tinuing story in Indonesia, and in the 
Association of South-East Asian 
Nations. 

As an example, it is said in Indo- 
nesia that a century ago, when the 
railroads were being built in North 
America to link the Atlantic and 
Pacific coasts, the completion of each 
mile of track was recorded by the 
press. To many Indonesians the con- 
struction of their first modern high- 
way linking Sumatra from north to 
south was a big story deserving of the 
same coverage in the region. 

Replying to a question at the 
National Press Club in Canberra in 
March, Indonesian Foreign Minister 
Ali Alatas drew attention to the power 
of the press in the developed world. 
He explained that most developing 
countries do not have the kind of 
power to project their own views or 
their side of a story to the developed 
Press, and said, “It’s called imbalance 
of news flow and everybody acknowl- 
edges it.” Mr Alatas pointed out that 
the subject had been discussed very 
seriously at UNESCO. He spoke of 
unrestrained sensationalism flooding 
Indonesia from outside as a result of 
stories without a factual basis being 
published overseas. On the other hand 
he doubted whether any country 
could stage-manage its image or the 
news anywhere in the world. 

Each major hiccup in the media 
relationship has been triggered by 
Indonesia’s reaction to Australian 
press reporting. The reverse has not 
occurred. So what is at fault — 
Australia’s press reporting or 
Indonesia’s reaction to it? It seems 
very much to depend on one’s set of 
values. The relationship could be 
helped if perhaps both the reporting 
and the reaction were modified. 
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Within the constraints of the law in 
Indonesia, and as a way of getting 
around it, criticism of any kind tends 
to be couched in refined language, 
not in a confrontational manner. The 
Indonesian press is inclined to criti- 
cise through praises — an indirect 
and allusive style of critical writing. 
Indonesians say the tendency to be 
“critically nice” is probably attribu- 
table to their cultural values stemming 
from the deep-rooted tradition of 
respect for elders. Indonesian writer 
A. A. Razak, in his book Press Laws 
and Systems in ASEAN States, has 
said that criticism takes, in most cases, 
a form of well-reasoned arguments, 
aimed at opening people’s eyes to 
their own wrongs and deviation. In its 
broadest sense, Indonesia’s respect for 
elders implies “respect for authority”. 
People love praise, a kind of human 
weakness, he notes. “People who are 
criticised brutally may lose their heads 
and become irrational in their 
response to criticism. And if they are 
powerful, nine times out of 10 they 
will retaliate powerfully.” When such 
a circumstance occurs, says Razak, a 
thorny durian crushes the soft skin of 
a cucumber, as a well-known 
Indonesian saying goes. 

The first formal meeting between 
executive representatives of the PWI 
and the Australian Journalists’ Associ- 
ation (AJA) took place in Jakarta in 
1979. The meeting affirmed “the two 
delegations’ recognition of the practi- 
cal differences in the application of 
press rights and obligations, and the 
social conditions and requirements of 
each country”. This has been inter- 
preted by the PWI as implying the 
concern of journalists with national 
sensitivities. Interference with 
Indonesia’s national sensitivities, the 
argument runs, could help create 
national instability — stability being 
seen as a prerequisite for national 
development and prosperity, which 
the Indonesians believe would benefit 
the national interest of Australia. 

Restraints from seditious communi- 
cation within the country are also 
meant to save Indonesia from collaps- 
ing into social instability. Indonesia’s 
formula for self-restraint and salvation 
is MISS SARA, an acronym to remind 
Indonesians not to incite menghasut 
(sedition), insinuasi (insinuation), 
sensasi (sensation), spekulasi (specu- 
lation), sukuzs (tribal), agama 
(religious), rastalis (racialist) or aliran 
(group) contempt or disaffection. 

It is interesting to note the role of 
the Australian Press Council in 
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adjudicating on articles which 
impinge on Australia’s foreign 
relations. The Australian Press Coun- 
cil, it should be pointed out, provides 
an effective alternative to the fre- 
quently advocated government auth- 
ority for press control in Australia. 
The council has always taken the pos- 
ition that freedom of speech and of 
the press are essential and inherent 
parts of a modern democracy. In con- 
sidering complaints about the conduct 
of the Australian press, the council 
issues annual reports containing 
details of all adjudications. In August 
1986 a complaint was lodged by an 
Australian against the Jenkins article 
in The Sydney Morning Herald. In dis- 
missing the complaint, the council 
emphatically rejected the suggestion 
that the Australian press was under a 
duty to refrain from reporting events 
as they occurred because of the risk of 
offending any government, whether in 
Australia or overseas, or in the 
interests of fostering good relations 
with other countries. However, the 
chairman of the council, writing in 
The Age newspaper the following year, 
said: “In most instances, the Aus- 
tralian Government seems to properly 
take the line that what appears in the 
Australian media is beyond its control, 
and although it is sympathetic to the 
outrage felt, there is little the Govern- 
ment can do. There is a plea to the 
foreign government to understand the 
democratic system in Australia.” The 
chairman nevertheless poses the ques- 
tion “Is it responsible for the Aus- 
tralian media to endanger our foreign 
policy and our trade relations?” 

In this context I would like to draw 
your attention to a 1984 press state- 
ment of the Australian Press Council 
referring to a then recent decision of 
the Australian Broadcasting Corpor- 
ation to broadcast an interview despite 
the objections of a foreign govern- 
ment. Saying the decision deserved 
the highest commendation, the Press 
Council said it was a duty of the 
media to try to discover the truth 
about issues of significance. “That 
duty must not be compromised by 
considerations more appropriate to the 
conduct of foreign policy,” the coun- 
cil asserted. It pointedly said that if 
sanctions were taken against the press 
by a foreign government because of 
matters broadcast or published in Aus- 
tralia, those sanctions or the threat 
thereof must not deflect the media 
from following their duty in a demo- 
cratic society. The Press Council has 
advanced the proposition that Aus- 
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tralian journalists, both overseas and 
at home, must not have regard to the 
effect of their stories on consider- 
ations other than editorial freedom. 

During the Liberal Democracy 
period in Indonesia from 1950 to 
1959 the press did not contribute 
much towards the greatly needed stab- 
ility in the country. Instead, the press 
was used as an instrument of the vari- 
ous political parties and political 
groups to serve their particular 
interests. In the 14 years from 1945 to 
1959, 17 Cabinets rose and fell. As J. 
M. van der Kroef in his book Bypro- 
duct of Nationalism wrote, “In many 
respects Indonesia is not yet ready to 
make a free press in view of the iso- 
lation, illiteracy and persistent tra- 
ditionalism of so many peoples in the 
archipelago.” According to the 1971 
census 45 per cent of Indonesia’s chil- 
dren of primary-school age did not 
attend school. Assuming a higher per- 
centage in earlier years reveals the 
magnitude of adult illiteracy in today’s 
population. 

So how do we bridge the gap in 
media relations between Australia and 
Indonesia? The solution must be con- 
sidered in the long term. As the for- 
mer Australian Ambassador to 
Indonesia Mr Bill Morrison said in his 
1988 Australia Day message to the 
Indonesians, “Because of its European 
origins Australia has taken time to 
come to terms with its geographic 
position.” The European Australians 
are still coming to terms with the 
Aboriginal inhabitants of this country. 
It is all part of our regional coming- 
to-terms process. So we are still 
endeavouring to come to terms with 
our near neighbours. 

Indonesia’s New Order Govern- 
ment, like the Australian Govern- 
ment, stresses “good neighbourliness” 
and regional cooperation. These are 
always praiseworthy objectives. Per- . 
haps we all have to reflect upon how 
we go about achieving these aims. 
Australians have to be aware that 
Western political values regarded by 
us as “universal” sometimes simply do 
not work in Indonesia. Australians 
have to take into account the difficult 
economic and political problems 
facing Indonesia and the cultural per- 
spectives and values which form the 
basis for Indonesian action. The key 
to an enhanced level of mutual under- 
standing lies, however, not only in the 
area of government-to-government 
communications but more especially 
in increased contacts at the people-to- 
people level. Australians will then 
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come to feel that they are not living 
in surroundings that are hostile to 
them simply because they are alien to 
their European cultural heritage. 

On the other hand, Indonesians 
have not attempted to understand 
what Australia’s basic European cul- 
ture is all about, and how the Aus- 
tralians perceive themselves. There 
are in fact more Australians studying 
Indonesian studies than the reverse. 
There is a tendency for those who do 
so to join Australian historians in con- 
centrating on 19th-century colonial 
history. If Indonesian understanding 
of Australia is to improve, more atten- 
tion should be given to topics such as 
how the Australian Federation was 
established, the present-day operation 
of federalism in Australia, the Aus- 
tralian political-party system, the 
emergence of multicultural Australia, 
how the press operates, and the role 
of the military. 

The Australian Government has 
recognised that Australia’s destiny lies 
with Asia. The Government-appointed 
Asian Studies Council reported last 
year that the proper study of Asia and 
its languages was about national sur- 
vival in an intensely competitive 
world. “It will require a revolution in 
Australia’s education and employment 
practices,” the report states. “Asian 
content should be an element in all 
appropriate subjects in all years of 
education from the start of primary to 
the end of tertiary education by 1995.” 

Australia’s National Indonesian 
Language Curriculum Project com- 
menced in 1988 under the auspices of 
the Asian Studies Council with the 
aim of creating a comprehensive cur- 
riculum for teaching the Indonesian 
language at all levels of Australian 
primary and secondary schools. In the 
long term we would hope to have 
Australians being educated about the 
language and-culture of Indonesia. 
Future generations of Australian 
journalists then will be better 
informed about neighbouring 
countries and their societies, and 
could be expected to write with more 
understanding and greater empathy. 

In his address to the Australian 
Institute of International Affairs’ 
national convention dinner in Mel- 
bourne in March 1986, the present 
Secretary of the Australian Depart- 
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ment of Foreign Affairs and Trade, 
Mr Richard Woolcott, then Australian 
Ambassador to the United Nations, 
said, “What we need is a transform- 
ation in Australian attitudes.” The 
media, he said, could play a key role 
in this, by providing more regular, 
responsible, objective and accurate 
coverage of events in Indonesia, 
against a background of editorial 
understanding that they are dealing 
with a subject which is very important 
to Australia. 

Those sentiments, expressed before 
the appearance of the Jenkins article, 
go very much to the heart of the issue 
and reinforce the view that the prob- 
lems of Australian-Indonesian 
relations emanate from within Aus- 
tralia. Australia needs journalists who 
are aware of Indonesian sensitivities 
and have the ability to express them- 
selves accordingly when writing about 
the country. ; 

The Australian Foreign Minister, 
Senator Gareth Evans, has himself 
urged Australian journalists to show 
greater sensitivity in reporting events 
in Indonesia. Speaking at a confer- 
ence on “Australia and the World” at 
the Australian National University in 
December 1988, Senator Evans was 
commenting on a call by his 
Indonesian counterpart, Mr Ali Alatas, 
who was reported as saying it was 
time for a better flow of information 
between Indonesia and its neighbours, 
and for senior journalists and editors 
to visit Indonesia and discuss the role 
of the press. Some Australian journal- 
ists, Senator Evans said, needed to 
better understand that in Indonesia “it 
matters more the way it is said than 
what is said”. He went on to say that, 
while there could be no coercion by 
the Australian Government, “there 
can be attempted exercise in per- 
suasion to make people realise the 
immediate implications of what they 
are doing, and factor that into the 
journalistic choice they make. I ask no 
more than that.” 

To sum up, in the media relation- 
ship the strain comes from Indonesian 
reaction to Australian reporting on 
Indonesia, particularly of so-called 
sensitive domestic issues. The problem 
will be overcome only by Australians 
and Indonesians working assiduously 
to avoid giving offence to each other. 


Fair, factual and balanced reporting is 
required if the two countries are to 
come to terms with each other. The 
gap in media relations can only be 
bridged — but not closed — in the 
long term by overcoming ignorance 
and suspicion on both sides. This 
requires a better understanding of 
each other’s society; increased per- 
sonal contacts and the elimination of 
past misconceptions through a recog- 
nition and accommodation of cultural 
and historical differences. 

In conclusion, I would like person- 
ally to advance three ideas which you 
might wish to consider, within the 
framework of this convention, as part 
of the long-term media bridge- 
building process: 


1. Indonesia should be encouraged 
to invite editors from six leading Aus- 
tralian newspapers for several weeks 
to meet national leaders and learn 
about Indonesian political processes 
and perceptions of the world. For 
Australia’s part, provision should be 
made to bring a similar number of 
Indonesian news editors and colum- 
nists to Australia at the time of the 
next Federal elections. Seminars 
involving Australian political scientists 
and historians could form an integral 
part of the program. 


2. A leading Indonesian editor or 
columnist should be invited by, say, 
The Sydney Morning Herald to con- 
tribute a regular column, while a 
journalist of similar status from Aus- 
tralia could be invited to write a 
column for, say, Kompas newspaper in 
Jakarta. The arrangement would be in 
the spirit of promoting mutual under- 
standing between Australia and 
Indonesia. 


3. An award should be made annu- 
ally to a journalist from each of Aus- 
tralia and Indonesia whose writing has 
best helped promote understanding 
between the two countries. The 
recently established Australia Indo- 
nesia Institute would be an ideal 
vehicle for handling the awards, 
which could include an all-expenses- 
paid visit to further each winner’s 
knowledge of the other country. 
Maybe such an award could be 
broadened to include radio and TV 
journalists and film producers. a 
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Self-determination 
for Baltic states 


From Hansard for August 31 


Mr N. A. Brown: I move: 

That, noting (a) the efforts of the 
peoples of the Baltic states of Estonia, 
Latvia and Lithuania to become and 
remain independent and (b) that the 
USSR, under the leadership of Joseph 
Stalin, and Nazi Germany entered 
into a secret agreement on August 23, 
1939, known as the Molotov- 
Ribbentrop Pact, one consequence of 
which was the occupation of the 
Baltic states, this House: 


(1) reaffirms Australia’s longstanding 
affinity with the aspirations of the 
Baltic peoples and endorses their 
continuing quest for self- 
determination and the preser- 
vation of their cultural heritage; 

(2) welcomes the many positive 
reforms that have been recently 
initiated in the USSR under the 
leadership of Mikhail Gorbachev, 
and the improvements these have 
brought to the Baltic peoples; and 

(3) calls upon the Government of the 
USSR to: 

(a) publicly denounce the 
Molotov-Ribbentrop Pact; 

(b) restore to the Baltic peoples 
the fundamental rights and 
freedoms which they seek; and 
(c) establish a mechanism 
whereby the Baltic peoples may 
peacefully and democratically 
exercise their sovereign right to 
determine their own future. 


The motion starts off by noting two 
situations. First it notes “the efforts of 
the peoples of the Baltic states of 
Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania to 
become and remain independent”. It 
should be said at the outset, I believe, 
that we note those efforts and we sup- 
port and encourage them in every 
way. It should also be emphasised that 
the most important word in that prop- 
osition is “independent”. The inde- 
pendence of the three Baltic states is 
the end objective to which we all 
should be working and we should be 
supporting all of those in and outside 
those three states who are working 
towards the independence of Estonia, 
Latvia and Lithuania. 

The motion also notes that the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
and Nazi Germany on August 23, 
1939, entered into what has become 
known as the Molotov-Ribbentrop 


Pact. It should be said without any 
doubt whatsoever that that was a very 
dark day for the three Baltic states 
and the people who live in them 
because there began their sad modern 
history. The events of that day 
resulted in the occupation of the 
Baltic states by the Soviet Union. 
From that day have come the deport- 
ations and deaths which occurred and 
the separation of families. All of the 
sadness and human tragedy of the 
Baltic states in modern times has 
stemmed from that very dark day, 
August 23, 1939, when this part of 
Europe was carved up between two 
dictatorial regimes. The continued 
domination of the Baltic states by the 
Soviet Union stems directly from that 
outrageous pact that was entered into 
on August 23, 1939. 

It is important therefore that, 
understanding that history, we then 
move to the propositions that the 
House is asked to support in this 
motion. The first is that we reaffirm 
Australia’s longstanding affinity with 
the aspirations of the Baltic peoples 
and endorse their continuing quest for 
self-determination and the preser- 
vation of their cultural heritage. We 
have an affinity with those people and 
this motion endorses the quest of the 
people of those three states for self- 
determination and, as I have said, to 
use the only word that can accurately 
describe their legitimate aspirations, 
independence. 

I believe it is appropriate to say 
here that the very worst thing we can 
do for those who presently live in the 
Baltic states is to remain silent. If we 
remain silent about their struggle we 
will be giving no encouragement to 
them to continue with their fight and 
their struggle. By remaining silent we 
will be doing nothing more than 
encouraging the occupying power of 
those three states to remain the occu- 
pying power and to continue to deny 
independence, freedom and liberty to 
the peoples of the three Baltic states. 

The second part of the motion 
acknowledges what has been happen- 
ing in the Soviet Union and what has 
been happening in the three Baltic 
states themselves. It acknowledges that 
there have been some improvements. 
The motion which I originally 
drafted, which is on the Notice Paper 
under a different item, did not refer 
to this but if we refer to these 
improvements it must be remembered 
that there have been some very dis- 
turbing events in recent days, because 
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we have seen the government- 
controlled media in the USSR in 
effect send out a warning and a mess- 
age to activists in the Baltic states 
that, according to the USSR, things 
have gone too far. 

The movement for freedom, inde- 
pendence, liberty and justice, accord- 
ing to the apparatchiks in the 
Kremlin, has now gone too far. 
Undoubtedly this is being held out as 
a warning, and we must bear that in 
mind. While we acknowledge in this 
part of the motion that there have 
been some improvements, the point 
must be made time and time again 
that there now must be no drawing 
back from those improvements. The 
movement for reform must be allowed 
to continue and encouraged to con- 
tinue. That point must be made very 
clearly and very firmly. 

Thirdly, the motion calls upon the 
Government of the USSR initially to 
denounce the Molotov-Ribbentrop 
Pact. The USSR now acknowledges 
that it was entered into and a good 
Starting point must be to denounce it 
and, secondly, to restore to the Baltic 
people the fundamental rights and 
freedoms which they seek. By this we 
mean all of the fundamental and gen- 
erally accepted rights and freedoms 
and, above all, that most basic right of 
all, which is the right of self- 
determination, the right of 
independence. 

The motion also calls for the Gov- 
ernment of the USSR to establish a 
mechanism whereby the Baltic 
peoples may peacefully and 
democratically exercise their sovereign 
right to determine their own future. It 
is now up to the Soviet Union to put 
that mechanism into practice; it is its 
responsibility to put it into motion. 
Until that is done we cannot be satis- 
fied that the Baltic states have any 
real prospect of achieving indepen- 
dence or freedom for their peoples. 

That is the proposition that is put 
before the House — a proposition 
which can generally be put in these 
words: we acknowledge the very sad 
history in that part of Europe that 
stems from the dark day of August 23, 
1939; we acknowledge and deplore all 
of the human tragedies, all of the 
injustices that have flowed to the 
people of the three Baltic states from 
the Molotov-Ribbentrop Pact; and we 
call upon all freedom-loving people to 
support the struggle for independence 
and freedom in the Baltic states, to 
support people there who are trying to 
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achieve for themselves those basic and 
elementary freedoms, the liberty and 


justice to which they are entitled. 

You yourself, Mr Speaker, were 
present only a few days ago outside 
the Parliament when there was a 
gathering of people who support this 
movement. You should be given 
credit for your presence and for what 
you said on that occasion. All honour- 
able members should support this 
motion in the way in which you, Mr 
Speaker, supported similar prop- 
ositions outside the Parliament only a 
few days ago. By that public demon- 
stration we can all indicate that we 
support the proposition expressed in 
this motion. Accordingly, I regard it 
as a very great honour to have moved 
this motion. I urge all honourable 
members to support it. 


Mrs Harvey: It is a pleasure for me to 
second the motion moved by the 
honourable member for Menzies (Mr 
N. A. Brown), which deals with the 
aspirations of self-determination of the 
Baltic states of Latvia, Lithuania, and 
Estonia. The terms of this motion 
were suggested by the Government. It 
is pleasing to see that it has bipartisan 
support. I have an abiding interest in 
the Baltic question, an interest which 
is on the one hand longstanding, 
dating from my childhood, but which 
has been revived of late, on the other 
hand, due to my activities since my 
election and due to a visit I made to 
the Soviet Union. 

As a typical Australian child grow- 
ing up in the 1950s in suburban Adel- 
aide every week or two I saw a new 
child appear in our classroom. These 
children spoke not a word of English 
and wore what we considered odd 
clothes and ate odd food. They had 
names such as Janis, Biruta and 
Kirsty. They were always well 
behaved, conscientious and artistic. 
Our parents and our teachers told us 
that they were Balts. As I grew up 
with them in school, university and 
then the teaching profession, I came 
to know more about their background, 
why they and their families had come 
to Australia, and their tragic personal 
and national history. 

I always feel a bit reluctant to lump 
the three nationalities — Estonians, 
Lithuanians and Latvians — together 
under the Baltic label. I know that 
they are three very distinct ethnic 
groups, culturally and linguistically. 
But they have two things in common 
— first their subjugation under the 


Stalinist and succeeding Soviet 
regimes and, as a consequence of this, 
their desire, sincerely and passionately 
felt, to have their respective nations 
returned to a state of political self- 
determination. The other character- 
istic they share is their sorrow at the 
loss of so many family members and 
friends who were killed or deported 
during the Stalinist years. 

This desire for independence has 
not diminished over the years. If any- 
thing it has grown, not only amongst 
the Baltic peoples and Baltic nations, 
but amongst the Baltic people who 
came to Australia as political refugees 
in the 1940s and 1950s. Since my 
election to Parliament I have had the 
opportunity to attend, in my own 
right and as the representative of the 
Prime Minister (Mr Hawke), a num- 
ber of Baltic functions in Adelaide — 
anniversaries of the declaration of the 
respective republics, concerts, sporting 
events and so on. The enthusiasm 
with which these people seek to main- 
tain their culture and adhere fervently 
to their aspirations of independence 
never fails to impress and move me. 

In June and July this year I spent 
10 days in the Soviet Union as part of 
an Australian Labor Party delegation 
to that nation. We had talks with 
many people at all levels of the Soviet 
Government and the Communist 
Party and we were impressed, or per- 
haps I should say surprised, by the 
frank and honest manner in which 
our hosts discussed the current situ- 
ation in the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics and the progress of glasnost 
and perestrotka. There was frank 
admission of past mistakes, of present 
difficulties and of hopes and fears for 
the future. The question of the 
nationalities arose frequently and was 
linked frequently to the Congress of 
Peoples’ Deputies in which all Soviet 
ethnic groups, including the Baltic 
peoples, have a newfound voice. 

The Soviet leadership, aware that it 
has handled certain national uprisings 
in the past with too heavy a hand, has 
permitted an unprecedented freedom 
of debate on the question of the inde- 
pendence of various national groups. 
There is no doubt, too, that the Soviet 
Union is in the process of rewriting 
history; rewriting it with an eye to the 
truth rather than to dogma, and this is 
admitted quite freely. In May or June 
this year the standard examination in 
history which is compulsory for all 
graduating secondary students in the 
Soviet Union was abruptly cancelled 


due to a state of complete confusion 
amongst students and teachers. What 
was right, the official history that they 
had learned during the Brezhnev 
years or the radically revised history 
they were seeing daily on television 
and in magazines and newspapers 
which turned previously accepted 
facts on their heads, and where the 
goodies had suddenly become baddies, 
and the baddies goodies? Over the 
northern summer the school history 
books are being rewritten. 

It is interesting to follow develop- 
ments in the reappraisal of the history 
of the Molotov-Ribbentrop Pact of 
1939 which the honourable member 
for Menzies has made reference to, 
whereby under Nazi-Soviet agreement 
the three Baltic republics eventually 
were annexed to the Soviet Union. In 
June this year President Gorbachev, 
in response to allegations by Baltic 
deputies that Moscow had falsified 
history in its account of these events 
of 1939, agreed that a commission 
should be set up to establish whether 
Moscow forcibly annexed the Baltic 
republics in accordance with that 
pact. As far as I know the final 
findings of that commission have not 
been made public but there appears to 
be some reluctance among Soviet his- 
toriahs to adopt the Baltic line. One 
historian on the commission, Mr 
Mikhail Semryaga, said: 


The secret protocols said the 
Balts were in the sphere of influ- 
ence of the Soviet Union. But what 
does that mean? It does not mean 
they were obliged to become part of 
the Soviet Union. 


However, another historian, Mr 
Alexander Chubarin, has rather cau- 
tiously, I must say, put another colour 
on it. He said that historians were 
reconsidering the standard view — 
that is, the standard Soviet view — 
that the Balts viewed their entrance to 
the Soviet Union “with euphoria”. 
But there is no doubt about the Baltic 
view of these events. Last week the 
Lithuanian Parliament declared that 
Moscow’s annexation of the republic 
in 1940 was invalid, and this was the 
first official challenge to the legit- 
imacy of Soviet rule in Lithuania or 
in any of the Baltic republics, 

There is no doubt that there is gen- 
eral unity of purpose amongst the 
Baltic peoples. This was demonstrated 
last week by the human chain of 
600 000 or so people which stretched 
across the three republics as a mani- 
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festation of their desire for indepen- 
dence. There is, however, some 
division of how independence should 
be achieved and especially whether 
there should be total secession from 
the Soviet Union. There are also a 
plethora of nationalist and inter- 
nationalist groups within the republics 
with differing agendas. There is dis- 
agreement on the wisdom of complete 
autonomy and doubts about the econ- 
omic viability of each of the states 
going it alone while, in Western Eur- 
ope, much larger and more developed 
and more sophisticated economies 
find that it is in their best interests to 
band together in a common market or 
an economic community. However, 
there is overwhelming agreement that 
the outcome, whatever it is, must be 
on Baltic terms. 

I have great sympathy for the aspir- 
ations to self-determination of the 
Baltic people. Also, largely as a result 
of my visit there, I have great hopes 
for the future of the Soviet Union as 
a whole and for the future of the 
globe, now that one of its major 
players is undergoing unprecedented 
economic and political upheaval for 
the better. I do not know to what 
extent the effects of Baltic and other 
nationalist independence movements 
will threaten or jeopardise the success 
of the reforms being undertaken in 
the Soviet Union, and thereby 
threaten its own move towards free- 
dom, democracy and economic 
viability. I would like to think that the 
two trends are compatible. In connec- 
tion with this, I conclude by quoting a 
British journalist, John Lloyd, who 
wrote the following article in the New 
Statesman and Society of November 25 
last year: 


We in Britain are familiar 
enough, or should be, with the 
depth and force of nationalist 
and religious feelings: we have 
observed it, a few have 
participated in it, in Northern 
Ireland for some 20 years. Most of 
us have, or should have, weaned 
ourselves off the belief that there is 
a simple “solution”, or that the 
nature of the problem resides in a 
one-dimensional model of 
repression which, once removed, 
would result in a relatively swift 
rectification of the dilemma. 

The Soviet Union now faces 
problems much more diverse, and 
probably more explosive, than 
those of Northern Ireland. It is 
impossible not to feel for the liber- 





ated consciousnesses of the 
republican movements (especially 
of course, when they are 
“Eurofriendly”, as in the 

Baltic). 

But we cannot have it both ways. 
We may want to see a greater 
degree of devolution from Moscow 
and more autonomy for the 
republics. But if we want 
Gorbachev to succeed in his stated 
aims, we cannot at the same time 
want what the real nationalists 
want — independence for their 
states — since no general secretary 
could withstand the loss of parts of 
the Soviet 
Union. 


There is the dilemma. But the fact 
remains that this motion supports the 
independence of the Baltic republics, 
and I have great pleasure in 
seconding the motion. 

Mr Ruddock: This is the second 
occasion on which I have had the 
opportunity to be associated with a 
proposed resolution to be passed by 
this Parliament, unanimously, I hope, 
which puts a bipartisan approach. It 
puts before the Parliament a view that 
the Government and the Opposition 
can both accept. I make that point 
very strongly because I think that 
while there is this bipartisan approach 
there are elements of view which we 
in the Opposition hold which the 
Government has not been prepared to 
accept. I will come to that in a 
moment. 

It is very gratifying for those of us 
who have supported the Baltic cause 
over a long period that the Govern- 
ment has come to this view. I was in 
the Parliament at the time when the 
former Whitlam Government gave 
de-jure recognition to the incorpor- 
ation of the Baltic states into the Sov- 
iet Union. It was a matter of great 
consternation, particularly amongst 
the Baltic communities, that the 
Whitlam Government took that view. 
They welcomed, of course, what I 
think was the Fraser Government’s 
first act after its election in 1975, to 
reverse that decision of the Whitlam 
Government. So we have come a long 
way from that decision of the 
Whitlam Government. The Hawke 
Government has willingly ... sup- 
ported the Baltic resolution that was 
previously passed by this House, and 
the motion that is before us today. 

However, as the honourable mem- 
ber for Menzies made clear, the 
niotion that we are considering is not 
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the one that he first proposed, which 
can be found on the Notice Paper as 
Notice No 9. A careful reading of it 
will reveal two significant changes. 
The honourable member’s original 
motion called for the Government of 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics to accede to the widely expressed 
wishes of the Baltic people for justice, 
independence and self-determination. 
But it also, in seeking renunciation of 
the Molotov-Ribbentrop Pact and its 
consequences, sought the restoration 
of full unfettered self-determination 


for the Baltic peoples. What we find is 


that in the motion that we are sup- 
porting, of course, in terms of calling 
for action we are now asking the Gov- 
ernment not to ask the Soviet Union 
to give that unfettered self- 
determination for the Baltic people. 
We have simply noted it as one of the 
objectives in the preamble, but not in 
terms of action that we are seeking. 
The second aspect of the motion 
that is different is the statement in 
Paragraph 2 which welcomes the 
many positive reforms that have 
recently been initiated in the USSR 
under the leadership of Mikhail 
Gorbachev and the improvements that 
these have brought about to the Baltic 
peoples. I have no problem in 
acknowledging that there has been 
significant change wrought under 
Gorbachev. I have had the oppor- 
tunity, like the honourable member 
for Hawker (Mrs Harvey), who spoke 
before me, to visit the Soviet Union. I 
visited under the auspices of a parlia- 
mentary delegation, the delegation of 
the Joint Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, Defence and Trade, and I had 
the opportunity of visiting Lithuania 
in particular, and there I was able to 
take up a number of human-rights 
cases involving Lithuanians who had 
been persecuted for their desire to 
pursue genuine freedom of expression 
and view for people in the Baltic 
states. I had the opportunity of seeing 
the quest, I think which was visibly 
supported within the Communist 
Party as well as amongst the people 
generally, for independence, not only 
on economic matters but broadly 
within the framework of the Soviet 
Union. The members of that parlia- 
mentary delegation when they 
returned to Australia were very 
encouraged and said: “We are cau- 
tiously optimistic that the changes 
that are occurring in the Soviet Union 
will be significant and long-term.” 
But the reality is another matter 


and it is not reflected in the motion 
that we have compromised on. I am 
alarmed — I make this point very 
strongly — at what has been happen- 
ing in the last few days. In The Aus- 
tralian of this week I found the fullest 
report of the warning by the Soviet 
leadership, put in its strongest terms, 
to the three Baltic republics demand- 
ing autonomy, and the Kremlin, it 
quotes, says that it is being ‘ ‘pushed to 
the abyss” by the nationalists. I just 
read the article: 

“The situation in the Baltic 
republics (Estonia; Latvia and 
Lithuania) is a cause of growing 
worry,” the Central Committee of 
the Communist Party said. 

“These developments affect the 
vital interests of all the Soviet 
people, of all of our socialist coun- 
try. The republics face the threat 
of a veritable civil conflict, of mass 
confrontation in the streets. 

“A serious danger is threatening 
the people of the Baltic republics. 
They must be made aware of the 
abyss toward which nationalist 
leaders are pushing them.” 


The report goes on to say that what 
was A epee there was “directly 
been pursued i in ‘the past monds with 
growing persistence and aggressive- 
ness by certain forces in Lithuania, 
Latvia and Estonia”. 

The Australian report states: 

The Central Committee called 
for “urgent measures to cleanse the 
perestroika process (initiated by 
President Gorbachev) in these 
republics of extremism and destruc- 
tive and harmful tendencies”. 

The report further states: 

“Nationalist extremist groups 
have taken advantage of democracy 
and openness, and have gradually 
begun to introduce an unhealthy 
aspect into the development of 
events,” the committee said. 

“The anti-socialist and anti- 
Soviet nature of their projects 
became evident very soon. Organis- 
ations resembling political forma- 
tions of the bourgeois period and 
the time of Nazi occupation sprang 
up. 

“Intimidation, deception, 
disinformation and even moral ter- 
ror and defamation of all who dis- 
agreed became routine.” 

These matters are of grave concern 
to me and I believe that they would 
be of concern to > all members of Par- 


withstanding the terms of this motion, 
in which we welcome the positive 
reforms initiated in the Union of Sov- 
iet Socialist Republics, under 
Gorbachev we are seeing that freedom 
has limits. I think that we, as mem- 
bers of Parliament, concerned about 
the plight of the Baltic people, need 
to keep this point very much in mind. 

We support the motion so that we 
can have a bipartisan view — I hope 
it will be passed today — but we 
ought to be very conscious of the 
changes, not only those identified by 
the honourable member for Hawker 
but also those we have seen in the last 
few days in the attitude that the Sov- 
iet Union is exhibiting on this very 
important question. 

Mr Charles: I can assure the honour- 
able member for Dundas (Mr 
Ruddock) that we on this side of the 
House are concerned about the 
remarks to which he has drawn the 
attention of the House. Indeed, it is 
not our intention to bury those sorts 
of remarks and I hope that that is not 
what the honourable member for 
Dundas was trying to refer to as they 
are not in the motion. As has been 
stated, on August 23, the 50th anni- 
versary of the signing of the secret 
protocol known as the Molotov- 
Ribbentrop Pact was celebrated, so to 
speak. The pact saw incorporated the 
independent Baltic states of Latvia, 
Lithuania and Estonia into the Soviet 
Union. The first part of the motion 
before the House takes note of that 
and the fact that the pact was signed 
under the leadership of Joseph Stalin 
and Adolf Hitler on August 23, 1939. 
It should also be noted that the 
motion reaffirms Australia’s long- 
standing affinity with the aspirations 
of the Baltic people and endorses 
their continuing quest for self- 
determination and preservation of 
their culture. 

As has been pointed out during the 
debate, the three states in question are 
quite separate. The honourable mem- 
ber for Hawker pointed out quite suc- 
cinctly that they differ not only in 
culture and history but also in 
language and religious matters. They 
have had a sorry history in the last 50 
years, although I do not have time to 
gö into that this morning. We on this 
side of the House — the honourable 
member for Menzies has also pointed 
this out — are encouraged by recent 
events and we hope that they con- 
tinue. Of particular encouragement 


were the recent Soviet press reports 


foreshadowing official Soviet recog- 
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ence of the secret agen 5 ad we 
trust that, in the very near future, the 


Molotov-Ribbentrop Pact is publicly 


denounced by the Soviet leadership. 
Similarly, we saw the Soviet parlia- 
mentary endorsement in July of the 


fundamental principles behind the 


draft legislation according a signifi- 
cant measure of economic indepen- 
dence to Estonia and Latvia, which 
would result in those republics being 
able to control the use and manage- 
ment of local resources. As I have 
already stated, I and everyone on this 
side of the House are concerned at 
the remark emanating from certain 
sections of the Soviet Communist 


Party in recent days. 


Let me just digress for a minute. I 
have just come back from a trip in 
excess of three weeks in eastern Eur- 
ope. I spent time in Yugoslavia, 
Hungary and Czechoslovakia and had 
numerous discussions on the situation 
in Poland, the Ukraine and the Baltic 
states. There is a thread of 
commonality going right through all 
these nations and significant changes 
are taking place, although at a differ- 
ent pace from country to country. 
Notwithstanding the concerns of the 
last couple of days, I think we all 
have to understand that the pace of 
change will have to be “steady as she 
goes”, as long as it keeps progressing 
in all the states. Finally, we on this 
side fully support the motion before 
the House and I hope that there is 
unanimous support for it when it is 
put. 

Mr Deputy Speaker (Mr Ronald 
Edwards): Order! The time allotted 


for this debate has expired. 


Mr N. A. Brown: Mr Deputy Speaker, 
I crave your indulgence for a 
moment. I am sure that honourable 
members would like to have it noted 
that this motion, like the motion on 
the same subject in the European Par- 
liament, was passed unanimously. 
Question resolved in the affirmative. W 


Prime Minister’s 

July journey 

From Hansard for August 17 
Ministerial statement by the 
Prime Minister, Mr Bob 
Hawke, on August 17. 

I report to the Parliament on the two 


overseas visits that I undertook during 
the parliamentary recess: firstly, to 
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France, the United Kingdom, the 
United States, the Federal Republic of 
Germany and Hungary between June 
16 and July 3, and, secondly, to the 
South Pacific Forum in Kiribati, 
between July 9 and 12. Both missions 
advanced Australia’s interests and 
reattested Australia’s high inter- 
national standing. 

The visit to the United States 
enabled me to renew a warm personal 
association with President Bush and to 
consolidate Australia’s close contacts 
with the new administration. My visit 
to Britain and West Germany 
reaffirmed our strong and significant 
association with both countries; and, 
in the case of Britain, furthered the 
common endeavour to place the his- 
toric and traditional relationship 
between our two countries firmly in 
the context of modern realities. Inci- 
dentally, the latter visit gave me the 
opportunity and pleasure — 
unfortunately all too brief — of . 
experiencing at first hand some of the 
splendid play of Alan Border and his 
magnificent team during their Ashes 
win. I am sure that all members of 
the House, irrespective of politics, 
would like to join me in congratulat- 
ing them on their historic achievement. 


My visit to France confirmed the 
transformation which has occurred in 
French-Australian relations since the 
change of Government in France last 
year. I should mention here, Madam 
Speaker, that the Prime Minister of 
France, my good friend Michel 
Rocard, will be our honoured guest 
here in onbera tomorrow. 


an Australian Prime Minister — took 
place at a time of profoundly signifi- 
cant change in that country and else- 
where in Eastern Europe. 

Throughout this mission, the focus 
was placed on the advancement of 
Australia’s commercial and economic 
interests. The reasons for this are 
plain. The United States, Britain, 
France and West Germany are all 
among Australia’s 12 largest trading 
partners. Together, they account for 
around 30 per cent of Australia’s total 
two-way trade and for nearly 50 per 
cent of the total stock of foreign 
investment in Australia. Most import- 
antly, the visit took place at a time 
when the whole world trade com- 
munity is coming to grips with the 
implications of Europe 1992 — the 
creation of a single market in Western 
Europe. 


It was within this framework that I 
addressed major business and official 
gatherings in each of the countries I 
visited. It was for these reasons I was 
joined in Paris, Bonn and Budapest by 
a delegation of senior Australian busi- 
ness executives. In London, more 
than 100 representatives of Australian 
business attended the Trade and 
Investment Conference which met 
under the auspices of the British and 
Australian Governments. At all these 
meetings they were able to observe at 
first hand the dimensions of change 
taking place in Europe, with all the 
challenges and the opportunities that 
they offer to Australian industry. I pay 
unqualified tribute to the contribution 


which all those Australian business 


representatives made to the success of 
my visit. 

In Paris, London and Bonn I reiter- 
ated publicly and privately Australia’s 
concern about the [European 
Community’s] Common Agricultural 
Policy and protectionist practices 
covering other commodities, such as 
coal. In all these capitals I made it 
clear that, despite our concerns on 
specific matters, Australia 
wholeheartedly welcomed the growing 
unity of Europe as a force for peace 
and progress in the world. Prime Min- 
ister Rocard, Prime Minister Thatcher 
and Chancellor Kohl each stressed 
their government’s commitment to 
making the single market a free and 
fair marketplace for all. Australia 
values these assurances that I received 
from those leaders. I assure the House 
that Australia will be following devel- 
opments very carefully, staying in very 
close communication with EC mem- 
ber governments and the European 
Commission as we approach 1992 and 
beyond. 

In Washington, I reaffirmed 
Australia’s strong desire that the 
United States should continue to play 
a leading role in achieving a success- 
ful outcome to the Uruguay Round, 
especially in respect of agricultural 
trade. While accepting that the 
American Export Enhancement Pro- 
gram was not intended to harm non- 
subsidised agricultural exporters such 
as Australia, I stressed that Australia 
had nevertheless found itself in the 
crossfire of an escalating subsidy war 
and that our grain exports, in particu- 
lar, had been adversely affected as a 
consequence, I am very pleased to 
report that the United States Adminis- 
tration agreed to examine my sugges- 
tion to seek a linkage between the 
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provisions of the 1990 Farm Bill and 
the outcome of the Uruguay Round. 
Such a linkage would help to achieve 
our declared common objective of a 
more open international trading system. 
In Washington, I was also able to 
have useful discussions about 
Australia’s regional economic initiat- 


ive. As honourable members will 


know, the United States Adminis- 
tration endorsed this initiative. 
Specifically, Secretary of State Jim 
Baker endorsed. my proposal for 
greater regional economic consul- 
tation and cooperation as “an idea 
whose time has come”. The United 
States will be represented at the 
ministerial-level. conference in Aus- 
tralia that we have planned and for 
which we have issued invitations for 
November of this year. 

My discussioris at all levels under- 
lined the fundamental and far- 
reaching changes under way in 


East-West relations. Nowhere was this 


more evident than in Hungary. The 
great significance of the changes in 
Hungary is that they are being shaped 
by the Hungarian leadership, in 


response to the clear wishes of the 


Hungarian people. I depart from my 
prepared text to say how exhilarating 
it was to meet those leaders in 
Hungary and to see not merely the 
commitment but also the enthusiastic 
zeal with which they were approach- 
ing the processes of establishing truly 
free democratic parliamentary elec- 
tions in that country. Their zeal and 
their enthusiasm matched that of the 
20 to 25 leaders of the opposition 
groups that I also had the opportunity 
and pleasure of meeting in Budapest. 
This difficult, complex and, may I 
say, courageous course is based upon 
the recognition of the inescapable link 
between economic reform and politi- 
cal reform. President Bush, who was 
in Hungary two weeks after my own 
visit, was good enough to state pub- 
licly that he shared my view, as I had 
put it at the White House, that the 


hii must do everything we can to 


1 encourage the positive developments 
in Hungary. To give practical sub- 
stance to our hopes, Australia has 
agreed to negotiate a double-taxation 
agreement with Hungary, to explore 
the possibility of an investment- 
protection agreement and to seek ways 
of providing access for Hungary under 
the Australian system of tariff 
preferences. 

On peace and disarmament ques- 
tions, I can report that each of the 
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countries I visited welcomed 
Australia’s initiative in holding a 
government-industry conference on 
chemical weapons, to be held in 
Canberra next month. This confer- 
ence will provide a unique oppor- 
tunity to develop strategies for a 
comprehensive chemical-weapons con- 
vention to prevent the spread of this 
hideous scourge. 

Over the range of issues I discussed 
in each capital — Southern Africa, 
the Middle East, Afghanistan, Indo- 
China and the Pacific — the tragic 
events in China and Lebanon loomed 
especially large. 

President Bush, Chancellor Kohl, 
President Mitterrand and Prime Min- 
isters Thatcher and Rocard all shared 
the Australian Government’s feeling 
of obligation to express, as they have 
all done forcefully, condemnation of 
the brutal suppression of human 
rights which has occurred in China. 
Like myself, these Western leaders 
will be watching closely the fate of all 
those prominent in the pro-democracy 
movement and also other Chinese 
leaders, particularly Secretary-General 
Zhao. 

All the leaders with whom I spoke 
are deeply concerned about the con- 
tinuing tragedy in Lebanon. This is a 
matter of special concern to Australia 
because of its impact on our large 
community of Lebanese origin. As I 
said in the Parliament earlier this 
week, Australia firmly and 
unequivocally supports the Arab 
League initiative aimed at bringing 
the main protagonists to the negotiat- 
ing table. We stand ready to support 
any United Nations initiative on Leb- 
anon and I am in continuing com- 
munication with President Bush and 
President Gorbachev on this tragedy. 
We applaud current French diplo- 
matic efforts on Lebanon and I look 
forward to detailed discussions on the 
situation there with Michel Rocard 
tomorrow. 

Consistént with my Government's 
strong policy for the protection of the 
environment, it was appropriate for 
me on this journey to seek support for 
Australia’s initiative for a comprehen- 
sive environmental-protection agree- 
ment covering the Antarctic, the 
world’s last and greatest wilderness. 
This I did. I found ready support in 
Paris and a sympathetic understanding 
of Australia’s position in both Bonn 
and Budapest. I regret to say that 
neither Britain nor the United States 
is yet ready to support the position on 


which I believe honourable members 
of this House stand together. But I 
am confident that growing community 
awareness and concern worldwide will 
ensure that governments everywhere 
become more responsive to the need 
to address this question and ultimately 
will come together in a common 
resolve to protect this precious part of 
our endangered planet. In Paris, 
Prime Minister Rocard and I agreed 
to the formation of a working group 
to pursue environmental matters of 
common concern. The working group 
had its first meeting in Paris last week 
and I fully expect that Prime Minister 
Rocard and I will be able to announce 
further steps after our talks here 
tomorrow. 

I should now report to the House 
on the 20th meeting of the South 
Pacific Forum which I attended at 
‘Tarawa, in the Republic of Kiribati, 
on July 10 and 11. The forum 
coincided with Kiribati’s celebration 
of its 10th anniversary of indepen- 
dence and I was honoured to rep- 
resent Australia at this special 
anniversary. Two matters of funda- 
mental importance dominated the 
forum — the serious threat posed by 
driftnet fishing in the southern Pacific 
Ocean; and the implications for these 
island nations of the greenhouse 
effect. It is no exaggeration to say — 
I stress this — that for some of our 
neighbours and partners in the South 
Pacific these two issues, driftnet fish- 
ing and the greenhouse effect, rep- 
resent, almost literally, matters of life 
and death. I now table the com- 
munique adopted by the forum and 
the Tarawa Declaration on pelagic 
driftnet fishing. (See The Monthly 
Record for July.) 

The Tarawa Declaration set out 
the member nations’ profound con- 
cern at the damage being done to the 
economy and the environment of the 
South Pacific region by this indis- 
criminate, irresponsible and destruc- 
tive fishing technique. I doubt 
whether even honourable members 
who I know would have an interest in 
this and certainly members of the 
Australian public would really under- 
stand the frightening dimension of the 
phenomenon of pelagic driftnet fish- 
ing. Pelagic driftnets vary in length 
between 30 and 60 kilometres — I 
repeat between 30 and 60 kilometres 
—- and they reach a depth of some 15 
metres. They have aptly been 
described as wall of death. The threat 
they pose to southern Pacific fish 


stocks and other marine species has 
been compounded by the massive 
increases in the number of fishing 
vessels from Japan and Taiwan using 
driftnets. The scientific evidence 
available to us at the forum indicates 
that the present indiscriminate use of 
driftnets threatens the very existence 
of the southern Pacific tuna fishery, 
and therefore the very livelihood of 
the people who depend so very deeply 
upon its existence. 

The Tarawa Declaration seeks to 
ban pelagic driftnet fishing from the 
region and it calls for a meeting of 
regional experts to develop a conven- 
tion to achieve this objective. This 
meeting will be hosted by New Zea- 
land. The conclusion of a convention 
of this nature, of course, raises com- 
plex legal and related issues. To be 
effective on the high seas, it will 
require the support, or at least the 
concurrence, of the major fishing 
nations. The gravity of the threat 
requires urgent action; and Australia 
readily accepts its responsibility to 
take a lead in advancing this import- 
ant objective of the forum. It was with 
that responsibility in mind that I had 
already raised this matter in the 
United States and Europe, as part of 
Australia’s efforts eventually to secure 
a worldwide ban on this fishing 
technique. 

At the Tarawa forum, members also 
expressed concern about the possible 
effects on island countries of rising 
sea levels resulting from global 
warming — the greenhouse effect. 
Forum members welcomed my 
reaffirmation of Australia’s decision to 
fund a project to establish a network 
of regional monitoring stations. The 
information these stations will provide 
on trends and fluctuations in climate 
and sea levels will provide an accurate 
data base on climatic change within 
the region. It is quite clear that this 
project will require a long-term com- 
mitment on our paft, if it is to pro- 
duce worthwhile data; and I was 
pleased to be able to offer firmly such 
a commitment to forum members. 

Other issues addressed at the 1989 
forum included the situation in New 
Caledonia, and administrative and 
program issues arising in the forum 
secretariat and regional bodies associ- 
ated with the forum. The forum wel- 
comed the positive measures being 
pursued by the French Government 
in New Caledonia to promote politi- 
cal, economic and social development 
in the territory, and urged all parties 
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to continue to work towards the suc- 
cessful implementation of the agree- 
ments concluded in Paris in June and 
August of 1988. 

It is particularly pleasing to note 
that, even with the growth in forum 
membership and the growing com- 
plexity of its affairs over the last 20 
years, we still meet — in the words of 
the. 1971 communique — “as neigh- 


bours and partners”, with great infor- . 


mality and with a great degree of 
consensus. I am confident that the 
South Pacific Forum will acquire 
further standing and authority as the 
pre-eminent regional organisation in 
the years ahead. And I am equally 
confident the forum will enhance its 
special — indeed its unique — 
character and significance as a gather- 
ing of neighbours and of partners in 
the South Pacific. The new arrange- 
ment for a post-forum dialogue 
between forum members and. import- 
ant outside countries with interest in 
the region — Canada, France, Japan, 
the United Kingdom and the United 
States — which was initiated on this 
occasion in Kiribati, will obviously 
strengthen this development. 

Let me conclude by saying that far 
beyond the South Pacific, and far 
beyond our own great region, 
Australia’s reputation as a good neigh- 
bour and as a world partner in the 
cause of peace, progress and freedom 
has never stood higher than it does 
today. I am convinced that... despite 
all the tragedies, the perplexities and 
the complexities besetting our age, we 
can now enter a more hopeful period 
than any that we have experienced 
since the end of the Second World 
War. These visits which I have been 
privileged to undertake on behalf of 
the Australian people have reinforced 
that fundamental conviction. 


South-East Asia 
and the Pacific 


From Hansard for August 17 


Mr Nehi: I move: That this House 
acknowledges the importance and sig- 
nificance of South-East Asia and the 
Pacific to Australia’s future. 

We in this country are affected by 
South-East Asia and the Pacific in 
very many ways — in terms of econ- 
omic and trade relations, our strategic 
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and defence situation and our great 
political significance. Of course, we 
need to have a great political signifi- 
cance. Of course, we need to have a 
great deal more emphasis on cultural 
exchanges and education. There is a 
diversity of social values, cultures and 


political ideologies and vastly differing 


levels of economic development 
within these regions. Perhaps it would 
be appropriate to define what we 
mean by them. 

= South-East Asia comprises 10 states. 
There are six Association of South- 


bers: — Bruno, Indonesia, Malaysia, 


the Philippines, Singapore and 
Thailand. Within the South-East Asia 
region there are three Indo-China 
states — Cambodia, Laos and 


Vietnam, plus Burma [now Myanmar] 


sitting on the outside, Just to empha- 


sise the political importance of South- 


East Asia, we are talking about 413 
million people, which is a great many 
indeed. There are 300 million people 
in the ASEAN countries, 74 million 


in Indo-China and another 39 million 


people in Burma. Those 413 million 
people are of great significance to 


Australia. 


The Pacific region is made up of 
Micronesia, Polynesia and Melanesia. 
There are 14 South Pacific Forum 
countries, which include Papua New 


Guinea, Fiji, Tonga, the Solomon 


Islands, Nauru, Vanuatu and Western 
Samoa, plus 10 territories such as 
New Caledonia and American Samoa. 
Contrasting with the 413 million 
people living in South-East Asia, there 
are about five million people in the 
South Pacific, 

If one looks at the history of South- 
East Asia and its relations with Aus- 
tralia, there have been quite a number 
of limits and constraints on how Aus- 
tralian influence could be exercised. 
We do not really carry a great deal of 
political or economic weight in terms 
of South-East Asia because we are 
small in population. We are wealthy, 
which is more than can be said of 
most of the South-East Asian states. 
We are not Asian; we are basically 
white. We are Western-orientated. We 
are territorially large but that territory 
of ours is almost empty. We are separ- 
ated from mainland Asia geographi- 
cally and also psychologically. We 
have to realise this and accept it. At 
the very best we have been an associ- 
ate member of the ASEAN group of 
states and we are capable of making a 


contribution. We must continue to do 


1989 


that and expand it. Australia and 
South-East Asian countries must work 
together much more closely in the 
future. I must say I welcome a public 
inquiry referred to the Joint Parlia- 
mentary Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, Defence and Trade by the 
Senate which calls on the joint com- 
mittee for urgent investigation and 
report on the concept of Asia-Pacific 
regional economic cooperation and its 
application in a way that would best 
serve the interests of Australia and the 
region. That is a step forward and I 
look forward to participating in that 
public inquiry. 

There have been dramatic econ- 


omic performances in South-East Asia 


since the 1960s and I do not really 
believe that we in Australia quite 
appreciate just what has been happen- 
ing. But we should realise that since 
the 1960s the economies of the 
South-East Asian countries have 
grown with an average real rate of 6 
per cent a year. That compares with a 
growth rate of 3 per cent a year for 
the European Community and the 
United States of America. So it is 
more than double the growth of Eur- 
ope and the United States. The share 
of gross world product prodticed in 
South-East Asia has tripled in that 
period since the 1960s, from 6 per 
cent to 20 per cent. Its share of 
manufactured goods is up from 8 per 
cent to 18 per cent and its imports 
have grown in the same period from 
12 per cent to 17 per cent. 

There has been dynamic growth in 
the region over the last 20 years. 
Frankly, we should be well and truly 
aware that over 50 per cent of total 
Australian exports are now directed to 
Asia which, in turn, supplies 40 per 
cent of our imports. When I started 
looking at the information available 
on this I was quite startled to find that 
between 1982 and 1987, while 
Australia’s global investment increased 
from $16.5 billion to $60.2 billion — 
that is, investment by Australian com- 
panies around the world — our 
investment in Japan increased from 
$365 million to $3.35 billion. I must 
confess that I found that quite surpris- 
ing and remarkable. 

While there is concern in Australia 
about Japanese investment in Aus- 
tralia it should be balanced by the fact 
that currently we have $3. 35 billion 
invested in Japan, and in mid-1987 
Japanese investment in Australia was 
$3.1 billion, which is less than we 
have invested in Japan. Again empha- 


sising that perhaps we have placed too 
much emphasis on the North Asian 
area, our investment in Hong Kong 
went from $199 million to $2.2 billion 
between 1982 and 1987. Regrettably, 
in the same period our investment in 
ASEAN countries declined by about 
50 per cent from $2.2 billion to $1.4 
billion. That is not good enough. I 
emphasise that the $1.4 billion of 
investment in ASEAN countries is 
barely greater than the amount we 
have invested in the Netherlands, 
which is $1.06 billion. To put it in 
perspective, private enterprise has to 
invest further in the ASEAN and 
South-East Asian states. Of course, 
that could be a little more difficult — 
if not very difficult — outside the 
ASEAN states because of the socialist 
and communist governments in 
Vietnam, Laos and Cambodia. None 
the less, if we isolate it to the ASEAN 
states there has to be a great deal 
more investment by Australian industry. 

‘There are barriers to that and they 
include language, cultural differences 
and lack of established contacts. But 
we need increased business awareness 
so that we can get more investment in 
South-East Asia. It is interesting that 
while our investment in ASEAN 
countries is $1.4 billion, their invest- 
ment in Australia is $8.1 billion. So 
again that balance of investment is 
very much going against Australia. I 
repeat that while Australia invested 
$69 billion overseas last year, only $1 
billion was invested in ASEAN 
countries. 

It is also significant that the 
ASEAN states have a marvellous 
record of growth with export-led and 
investment-led strategies. Thailand’s 
exports are up by 30 per cent. Its 
growth rate is over 9 per cent and it is 
the major economic success story of 
the region. In 1988 Singapore’s 
growth was over 11 per cent. In 1987 
Indonesia’s growth was 3.6 per cent, 
although oil prices turned that down a 
little bit. In 1988 Malaysia’s growth 
was 8 per cent, up from 4.5 per cent 


in 1987. In 1988 the growth rate in 
the Philippines was 6 per cent. It is 
quite obvious that the ASEAN states 
are moving rapidly. They are part of 
Australia’s future and we have to do 
far more to maintain and increase our 
involvement with them. 

As I have said, the ASEAN nations 
are vital trading partners for Australia, 
not only now but also in future. What 
we have to do is continually consoli- 
date and review our relationship with 


South-East Asia to take advantage of 
trade and investment markets, because 
we are facing rough competition from 
the United States and the European 
Community for the trade markets in 
South-East Asia. Australian invest- 
ment has to be a key factor in the 
region. We must recall that so far 
high investment has been in Japan, 
north Asia, and Hong Kong, with 
declining investment in the ASEAN 
countries. Our political relations are 
vitally important too, and they are 
based on our economic involvement 
and our overseas aid. 

In talking of aid, I believe we are 
putting our money where our mouth 
is; and we should do more in terms of 
aid in our own region. Cultural 
exchange is incredibly important, and 
what we have to do is to move to 
assist Asian countries through student 
programs to allow more study in Aus- 
tralia. I was pleased to see that in the 
Budget on Tuesday night $40.5 mil- 
lion was provided for the Equity and 
Merit Scholarship Scheme to allow 
students from overseas to come and 
study in Australia. We need continued 
interaction at the education level to 
promote contacts. 

While we recognise the expansion 
of Asian economies, this has not been 
accompanied by the promotion of the 
study of Asian languages and culture 
in Australian schools. In 1986 only 2 
per cent of Higher School Certificate 
students took Asian languages, as 
compared with 3.3 per cent in 1983. 
Rather than having a decline in the 
number of Australians studying Asian 
languages, we really must have an 
emphasis on increasing the number, 
because this is part of our future. 

Looking at the Pacific, it can be 
said that the Pacific is economically 
vulnerable but strategically invaluable. 
Rapid political and social change has 
been occurring in many of the island 
states. There are limits to Australia’s 
influence in this region, too. There is 
a suspicion of Big Brother, and I can 
understand why that would be so. 
Apart from that, Australia will always 
remain, and must remain, part of the 
Pacific. We are there and we have a 
responsibility to work with the Pacific 
states. 

The major concerns of the Pacific 
nations are their economic security — 
economic independence may never be 
achieved by some of them; a decline 
in living standards since the early 
1970s; poor trade balance; and 
reliance on foreign aid. Their diffi- 
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culty, of course, is that there is a lim- 
ited resource base and a reliance on a 
small number of agricultural products 
for export earnings. There is a big 
Jack of a sufficiently trained employ- 
ment pool, and they suffer the natural 
disadvantages of their small size and 
their remote locations. The larger 
countries, such as Papua New Guinea 
and Fiji, have reasonable prospects for 
economic independence, but the 
medium-size states will obviously need 
to continue to rely on aid. 

The resources available to Pacific 
countries are fisheries, timber, and 
mineral resources — perhaps with 
seabed mining; but they do not have 
infinite resources. Tourism, of course, 
is a significant resource to them. They 
have limited primary products — 
copra, sugar, some fruit — and there 
has been some growth in manufac- 
tured goods and in textiles and cloth- 
ing. In fact, in Tonga woollen goods 
and leatherware are being manufac- 
tured by New Zealand and Australian 
companies. 


As far as trade is concerned, Aus- 
tralia is the dominant partner in the 
trade relationship of the Pacific 
nations. The trade balance is in our 
favour. We export food, manufactured 
goods and fuels to the Pacific. These 
exports have grown, but the rate of 
growth has slowed. The island nations 
compete with other nations and with 
Australian and Asian manufacturers 
for market share. In the medium term 
the trade imbalance for Pacific 
nations is unlikely to improve. Aus- 
tralian exports to island countries in 
1987-88 were worth $1.025 billion, 
whereas our imports from the same 
states were worth only $228 million. I 
think it is fair to say that the Pacific 
nations believe that the best form of 
aid is trade. They want Australia to be 
more receptive to goods produced by 
the region. They want to promote the 
marketing of Pacific goods. I agree 
with this concept totally. The Pacific 
nations want to achieve economic self- 
reliance and to decrease their depen- 
dence on foreign aid. That is a hope 
that we can all agree with. 

In terms of the Australian aid pro- 
gram, in 1988-89 for Papua New 
Guinea, South Pacific and South-East 
Asia we spent $523.9 million. This 
financial year, for Papua New Guinea 
we are providing $309.4 million; for 
the South Pacific $85.3 million; and 
for South-East Asia $137.5 million — 
with $200 million going to other 
countries. It is inappropriate that over 
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the next three years $210 million is 
being given to the Front-Line African 
states. Security and defence mean that 
we are all tied in together. Only 
Papua New Guinea and Fiji have any 
real army forces, Australia and New 
Zealand must have the opportunity, 
particularly through the Anzac frigate 
project, to participate fully in the pro- 
tection of the Pacific. 

In conclusion, in the past Australia 
has concentrated its efforts on main- 
taining good relations with the Euro- 
pean Community and the United 
States of America. We must concen- 
trate more on our own back yard, 
South-East Asia and the Pacific are 
vital to the future of Australia’s 
defence and economic ambitions. Our 
mutual remoteness, or economic iso- 
lation, is a common bond but the cul- 
tural differences are a big hurdle to 
overcome. We, as Australians and as a 
nation, must make a total commit- 
ment to these two regions — South- 
East Asia and the Pacific. 


Mr Deputy Speaker (Mr Blanchard): 
Order! Is the motion seconded? 


Mr Shipton: I second the motion and 
reserve my right to speak. 


Mr Snowdon: | would like to 
acknowledge what the honourable 
member for Cowper [Mr Nehl] said in 
his speech. I do not always agree with 
him, and I did not agree with every- 
thing that he said, but I must say that 
I found a great deal of sense in what 
he said, particularly in the last part of 
his speech in which he referred to 
what I would refer to as the 
Anglophonic predisposition of Aus- 
tralia in looking towards Europe and 
North America, rather than immedi- 
ately to our north to South-East Asia. 
On that point, it is perhaps pertinent 
to quote Senator Gareth Evans, who 
made the following observation in a 
speech: 


For most of the 200 years since 
European occupation, Australia has 
fought against the reality of its own 
geography. We have thought of 
ourselves, and have been thought 
of by just about everyone else, as 
an Anglophonic and Anglophilic 
outpost — tied by history, 
language, culture, economics and 
emotions to Europe and North 
America. 


While this self-perception may be 
slowly breaking down in other parts of 
this country, it is one that is rapidly 
disappearing in the north. In the elec- 
torate that I represent, the Northern 


Territory, it has almost disappeared. 
The territory is the gateway to Asia 
— indeed, the gateway to the north 
and to the west of Australia. The 
Northern Territory is an integrated 
multiracial and multicultural com- 
munity. Perhaps that is no better epit- 
omised than by what are commonly 
called the Mindil Beach markets, 
where every Thursday night during 
the dry season one can see 5000 to 
6000 people enjoying cultures of 
many nations, but predominantly cul- 
tures of southern and South-East Asia, 
and enjoying the culinary expertise 
and delights of those particular 
countries. It is a credit not only to 
those people who contribute in pro- 
viding their skills and providing the 
food that is so deliciously eaten by 
those people who have the oppor- 
tunity to enjoy that occasion, but also 
to members of the Northern Territory 
community for being able to find 
within themselves the ability to mix 
and integrate in such a fruitful way. 

I would like to address a couple of 
important things in relation to South- 
East Asia, but most importantly the 
area of trade and investment. I would 
like to spend some time on the issue 
of cultural exchanges and the need 
for us to build within the Australian 
community a far greater depth of 
knowledge, not only about South-East 
Asian cultures but also about South- 
East Asian languages. I fully support 
the statements by [Mr Nehl] in that 
regard. 

South-East Asia is a rapidly chang- 
ing regional environment, and that is 
particularly apparent in the trade and 
investment scene. As [Mr Nehl] indi- 
cated, the Asian share of world output 
doubled between the early 1960s and 
1985. It was 3.5 per cent in 1987. He 
pinpointed Australian investment in 
ASEAN; I think he used the figure of 
$1.4 million. The figure I have is 
about $1.1 million, compared with 
ASEAN investment in Australia of 
$8.1 million, or $8.2 million to the 
nearest decimal point. That invest- 
ment, I think, reflects the 
Anglophonic and Anglophilic 
predispositions to which Senator 
Evans referred. 

Not only do we have to bend our 
minds towards exploiting profitably 
our relations with Asia in terms of our 
economic relationships, but also we 
have to induce the South-East Asian 
community to make more of its 
relationship with Australia. Much of 
the investment in Australia comes 
from only a couple of countries, par- 
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ticularly Singapore, and much of that 
goes into the Australian property mar- 
ket. We need to think about the way 
we relate to South-East Asia and we 
need, especially in the private sector, 
to plan future investment strategies to 
take advantage of our growing and 
profitable relationship. 

The liberalisation of our import 
regimes in Australia as a result of this 
Government’s policies is encouraging 
ASEAN countries to look at us as a 
place to export. For example, our 
gross domestic product is $194 billion, 
which is almost the same as the 
amount for the ASEAN countries 
combined. We are an attractive mar- 
ket, but we do not yet recognise the 
importance of the South-East Asian 
market to our economy. 

A number of forums have been 
developed in the region to encourage 
investment, trade and planning 
activity and some major developments 
have taken place with Australian com- 
panies. An Australian-designed and 
-constructed satellite earth station was 
formally commissioned a couple of 
weeks ago in Ho Chi Minh City. That 
is an important recognition of our 
need to not only share our knowledge 
but also help constructively in the 
communications systems of our neigh- 
bours. That telecommunications sys- 
tem, which was opened formally, I 
understand, by Senator Cook, has 
strengthened communications between 
Vietnam and the outside world. That 
has to be of benefit to not only the 
Vietnamese community but also the 
Australian community and the world 
generally. The earth station was built 
through a cooperative business agree- 
ment between the Overseas Telecom- 
munications Commission (OTC) and 
Vietnam’s Directorate-General of Post 
and Telecommunications. The cost of 
the structure was around $15 million. 

OTC built its first small earth 
station in Vietnam in 1987, establish- 
ing a basic telephone and telex system 
service with Australia. That is only 
one example. There are a number of 
examples of Asian joint ventures with 
Australian companies in my elector- 
ate. One in particular is a Thai- 
Australian joint fishing venture which 
is working very well to the advantage 
of not only the Thai joint-venture 
partners but also the Australian part- 
ners in the fishing industry generally 
in northern Australia. 

I want to address briefly some com- 
ments which have been made, I 
believe, in an ill-informed way by a 
very prominent and important writer 





on defence matters relating to Exer- 
cise Kangaroo 89. The accusation 
made by Peter Hastings in The Syd- 
ney Morning Herald of July 31 that 
Kangaroo 89 reflects this 
Government’s belief that Australia can 
exert a decisive strategic influence in 
the region shows a very poor under- 
standing of the principles underlying 
Australia’s regional defence policy. 
That is important in the context of 
our relationship with our Asian 
neighbours. 

This Government has clearly stated 
that its policy is based upon the belief 
that its security is interdependent with 
that of other countries in our region. 
That is the basis of Kangaroo 89 and 
it is the basis of our strategic policy. 
We wish to promote our common 
security interests by encouraging 
sound and constructive bilateral 
defence relationships and by promot- 
ing mutually beneficial bilateral 
defence activities with all neighbour- 
ing countries in the South-East Asian 
and South Pacific area. I would like 
to say a lot more about this subject, 
but as the time allotted is almost com- 
plete I will have to do so at some 
other time. 


Mr Shipton: I am pleased to support 
the motion .... 

I thank the honourable member for 
the Northern Territory (Mr Snowdon) 
for allowing me time to speak. I say at 
the outset that I was interested in 
what he said about Darwin’s place in 
the region. Darwin has a very import- 
ant part to play in Australia’s relation- 
ship with Asia and the Pacific. There 
is already a lot happening in Darwin. 
I was there recently. It was very inter- 
esting to note that, because of the 
high cost structure of Australian dom- 
estic travel, which the Government 
has not faced, the people of the 
Northern Territory, particularly those 
in Darwin, look to travelling in 
South-East Asia rather than travelling 
south even to Alice Springs. There 
are a lot of contacts between various 
sporting teams travelling in the South- 
East Asia region. I welcome that. 

We live in the area of the Pacific. 
We are fortunate to do so, because it 
is the area of dynamic growth in the 
world today: it is the century of the 
Pacific. Many people in the West, in 
Australia in particular, fail to recog- 
nise that the world’s economic super- 
power is not the United States of 
Europe, as they will be following the 


1991-92 Economic Community and 
not the United States of America — 
but Japan. The economic superpower 
of the world today, the world’s 
wealthiest nation, is in fact Japan. 

It has always seemed ironic to me 
that, as this region is an area of 
growth containing the so-called tigers, 
the growth economies of north and 
south Asia, this Government — and 
previous governments for that matter 
-— have not developed direct air links 
— Korea and Taiwan. Not to do so is 
detrimental to Australia’s trading 
interests in terms of both imports and 
exports, and particularly in the devel- 
opment of tourism. We have got the 
Australian tourist industry on its knees 
because of failure of government pol- 
icy. Wealthy tourists from Taiwan and 
Korea want to come to Australia and 
they have to come via Bangkok or 
Hong Kong. There is no direct air 
service to encourage tourism and the 
growth of trade. 

I also want to look at a couple of 
other important matters concerning 
the region. I spent last week in Indo- 
nesia and passed through Singapore 
on my way to Jakarta. It is important 
that members of this Parliament from 
both sides understand and get to know 
one of our nearest neighbours well. I 
was well received by Indonesian auth- 
Orities and by, in fact, the Australian 
Embassy in Jakarta. I interested 
myself in a number of matters .... 
One was the negotiation of a new 
seabed boundary and regime, a zone 
of cooperation between Indonesia and 
Australia on the so-called Timor 
Trough. 

Negotiations are proceeding. Both 
the Australian and Indonesian 
Foreign Ministers made a statement 
in October last year, saying they 
hoped that those negotiations would 
be completed by October this year. I 


hope that that is so. It has been 


acknowledged by both sides that that 
will not happen perhaps before the 
end of the year, but it certainly should 
be brought to a conclusion by the end 
of this year, and I ask the Australian 
Government to see that that happens. 
A number of Australian interests need 
to be protected in those negotiations. 
They are those Australian oil- 
exploration companies that have per- 
mits in the area that is now the 
subject of negotiation with the 
Indonesian Government. A number of 
companies in Australia — BHP and 
Woodside are two that come to mind 
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— have permits that have been frozen 
since 1979 pending negotiations 
between Australia and Indonesia and 
pending a clearing up of Portuguese 
claims to the area. 

I say to the Australian Government 
that it is important that Australia’s 
interests be protected by giving those 
permit holders some security of title, 
recognising that negotiation with 
another government has to take place. 
We wait to hear from the Govern- 
ment details of the administrative 
regime that in fact will be established 
and set up as a result of the nego- 
tiations with Indonesia. There will 
apparently be some form of joint 
authority. We need to know the form 
and structure of this joint authority. 
Will it be one that issues and grants 
the permits of first instance? What 
will be the management, the adminis- 
trative and the supervisory pro- 
cedures? For instance, what will be 
the criminal law that applies? What 
will be the civil law, including 
insurance laws, employment laws, 
laws governing vessels, and laws 
covering employment opportunities — 
all important economic matters? 

It would be a boost to Darwin, I 
would think, if, for instance, the 
administrative authority were to be 
located in Darwin. That is an option 
in the negotiation and one that I 
favour. The administrative authority 
for the joint zone of cooperation 
between Indonesia and Australia 
should bė established in Darwin. I 
understand that the Northern Terri- 
tory Government is actively support- 
ing that and doing everything it can. 
But the Government must protect 
Australia’s interests and put in place a 
regime that works and that is 
administratively and economically of 
advantage to this nation, recognising 
the legitimate claims and rights of the 
Indonesian Government in this matter. 

Another matter J refer to quickly in 
relation to Indonesia is a statement by 
President Suharto apparently yester- 
day — and I welcome his interest in 
relations with Australia -— that 
ASEAN ought to be the basis of the 
Australian Prime Minister’s so-called 
regional economic initiative. I think 
what. President Suharto’s statement 
means is that the Australian Govern- 
ment has not worked through the 
form of structure that it has in mind 
in relation to Australia’s closer inte- 
gration in the region. I support, as 
does the Opposition, the move 
towards closer integration of the Aus- 
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tralian economy with that of the 
region. I think it is very important 
that we do so but in the formulation 
of both bilateral and multilateral 
relations it is important to know 
where we are going and what we are 
doing. There are a number of options 
and structures that can be used. There 
is the existing Pacific Economic 
Cooperation structure, for instance. 
There is the ASEAN-economic- 
ministers structure. There is the post- 
ASEAN-meeting structure, and there 
Australian Government clearly needs 
to tell us what its views are and what 
it proposes. 

The other matter that I refer to 
briefly in conclusion is the moves to 
the development of democracy. We 
have seen it in Eastern Europe but, 
regrettably, there is not a lot happen- 
ing in our region in China and Burma. 
Mr Hand: Particularly Burma. 

Mr Shipton: The minister says, “Par- 
ticularly Burma.” I agree with him. 
The Burmese Government has said it 
is moving towards elections in 1990. 
There has been a going slow on that; 
there is no freedom of spéech, there is 
no freedom of the press; martial-law 
decrees are in place; the Leader of 
the Opposition, Aung San Suu Kyi, is 
under house arrest; and there is no 
access to the media, as I said. How 
can a credible election be held if the 
conditions for democracy and dis- 
cussions do not exist and political par- 
ties cannot enter into debates? 

I would hope that both the 
Burmese and Chinese Governments 
would recognise that the development 
of democracy is important and that 
Australia has a role to play as a 
middle economic power with a well- 
established tradition of democracy. We 
could in fact play a part; this Parlia- 
ment and its parliamentary officers 
could contribute through the 
Interparliamentary Union which is 
having its centenary conference in 
London in a fortnight. I propose to 
put to other nations at that conference 
that we establish in this region a joint 
approach with other democracies such 
as Thailand to putting together an 
interparliamentary group that offers to 
assist both Burma and China in the 
development of democratic 
institutions. I think that is very 
important. 

I see the honourable member for 
Reid [Mr Uren] is in the House now. 
The distinguished [Mr Uren], with 
whom I disagree on many matters but 
with whom I agree on a number — 


he probably agrees with what I am 
saying now about the development of 
relations in the Asian region — chairs 
the Asian group at Interparliamentary 
Union meetings. Australia is the 
chairing body of the Asian group of 
nations that covers nations from east, 
west, north and south, for instance, 
Japan, North Korea, South Korea, 
Vietnam. It is a very interesting group 
and Australia has a role to play as a 
Western nation which is a different 
role from the European nations. Aus- 
tralia in the future will have to make 
up its mind — I think this is a long 
way down the track — as to where we 
stand in the world. That is why I wel- 
come this discussion today. 

On the one hand, at these inter- 
national organisation meetings we are 
members of the so-called Western 
group which includes, of course, New 
Zealand, the European democracies 
and the North American democracies. 
On the other hand, we have just 
joined the Asian group with New Zea- 
land. We are the only Western powers 
to be members of that group. We are 
going to have to decide where our 
future really lies. Obviously it is glo- 


bal, but we have to put more empha- 


sis on the Asian-Pacific region. That 

is why I have looked forward to these 

meetings of the Asian group. I would 

say to [Mr Uren] that I hope we can 

achieve something at these meetings. 
Debate adjourned. 


Visit to Myanmar 
From Hansard for August 17 
Senator Schacht: Tonight I wish to 
make some remarks about the situ- 
ation that exists in Myanmar, which 
was formerly Burma. In February this 
year I went privately to Myanmar on 
a week’s visit organised by the Klein 
Corporation and the Australian 
Embassy and, in particular, our 
Ambassador, Chris Lamb. I under- 
stand that I was the first politician 
from any Western democracy to visit 
Burma since the coup took place in 
September last year that put the army 
in control and formed the Govern- 
ment of Burma called the State Law 
and Order Restoration Council 
(SLORC). The visit to Myanmar was 
certainly a major experience for me. 
It gave me an insight into how lucky 
we are in Australia to have democracy 
as we know it and how we take things 
for granted compared with what the 
ordinary people of Myanmar have now. 
Since I returned I have kept a close 
interest in the events of that country. 
I have spoken to members of the local 
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Burmese community, as they are still 
called here, and there have been a 
number of public meetings in Sydney, 
Melbourne and Perth as well as a pub- 
lic rally recently outside the Myanmar 
embassy. The members of the local 
community here, which I understand 
is made up of nearly 30 000 people 
who either were born in that country 
or are first born in this country but 
still consider themselves as having 
very close connections with Myanmar, 
are very concerned about events that 
are occurring in their homeland, 
although they get very little infor- 
mation in Australia as a result of the 
lack of press freedom in Myanmar. 

When I was there I was very 
impressed by the itinerary that the 
Australian Embassy arranged for me. - 
met all the major leaders of the 
SLORC and all the major leaders of 
the various opposition forces. I also 
met a whole range of students and 
ordinary citizens who had been 
involved in the various demonstration: 
that took place last year when the 
people demonstrated in favour of 
democracy. I also had the opportunity 
to travel from Rangoon — I think it 
is now called Yangon — to Mandalay. 
I travelled the romantic road to 
Mandalay and along the way was able 
to stop at many towns and speak to 
ordinary citizens. Again, I thank the 
Australian Embassy and, in particular, 
our Ambassador. 


I would like to place on record my 
appreciation of the Australian 
Ambassador there, Chris Lamb. He is 
without doubt the best foreign 
ambassador operating in Myanmar 
today. He has the widest range of 


contacts. It is certainly known in 


Bangkok amongst the foreign press 
correspondents that if one wants to 
find out anything that is going on in 
Myanmar the best person to contact is 
Chris Lamb. He has contacts with 
both the Government and the major 
opposition figures. He also has a good 
understanding of the culture, history 
and politics of the country and has 
put that to good use. I do not think 
there has been any diplomat in Burm: 
over the last two or three years who 
has done more to encourage the resto: 
ration of democracy and the holding 
of free and fair elections than Chris 
Lamb. He has put the Australian 
Government’s case consistently to the 
Burmese authorities and, particularly 


` in recent times, to the SLORC. 


A book has recently been published 
which gives details of what happened 
at the major demonstrations in Burme 
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last year. It was written by a corre- 
spondent in Bangkok, Bertil Lintner. 
The book is called Outrage — 
Burma’s Struggle for Democracy. Bertil 
Lintner has followed events in Burma 
over many years and has been a critic 
of the present Government in that 
country. The eyewitness accounts of 
the demonstrations last year in that 
country contained in his book are 
quite moving. We were all greatly 
moved in this country when we saw 
almost live on our television sets the 
demonstrations in China and the ter- 
rible massacre that took place in 
Tiananmen Square in early June of 
this year. Many people from Myanmar 
point out that even more terrible 
events took place in their country dur- 
ing several months of last year. 

The estimates of the people killed 
in demonstrations by the army, by the 
former regime, now run at between 
4000 and 5000. The accounts that 
Bertil Lintner gives of the courage of 
unarmed citizens facing up to the 
army and in many cases sacrificing 
their lives are quite moving. I quote 
from a couple of those accounts from 
Bertil Lintner’s book to put them on 
the record. The main demonstration 
last year was on August 8. They have 
just had the first anniversary of that 
big demonstration. It is estimated that 
several million people went on gen- 
eral strike or went into the streets to 
demonstrate for democracy. I quote 
from the book: 

A festive mood prevailed all day 
— and the army remained in the 
background at the intersections, 
protected by rings of students. 
Spontaneously, some demonstrators 
struck up the national anthem, the 
army song and shouted, “The 
pyithu tatmadaw (people’s army) is 
our army!” The soldiers were 
addressed as akogyt, or elder 
brother; there was a widespread 
belief that the soldiers would join . 
the uprising and help overthrow 
the Government. To show the 
soldiers that they would have to kill 
their own people if they didn’t, 
some young demonstrators even 
walked up to the lines of troops, 
which were positioned here and 
there, unbuttoned their shirts and 
shouted: “Shoot me if you dare!” 


The demonstration went on for 
much of the day all over Myanmar. I 
again quote from Bertil Lintner’s 
book: 

At llpm there were still thou- 
sands of people outside the Sule 


pagoda. At 11.30, trucks loaded 

with troops roared out from behind 

the City Hall. These were followed 
by more trucks as well as Bren- 
carriers, their machineguns pointed 
in front of them. Spontaneously, 
the demonstrators began singing 
the national anthem. Two pistol 
shots rang out — and then the 
sound of machinegun-fire reverber- 
ated in the dark between the build- 
ings surrounding Bandoola Square. 

People fell in droves as they were 

hit. The streets turned red with 

blood as people “scattered scream- 
ing into alleys and doorways, stum- 
bling over open gutters, crouching 
by walls and then, in a new wave 
of panic, running again”. 

That is an eyewitness account. That 
went on until three or four o’clock in 
the morning. Throughout this book 
are many accounts of similar indis- 
criminate shootings by the army, not 
only in Rangoon but elsewhere in 
Burma, during July, August and Sep- 
tember, when it 1s estimated, as I say, 
that at least 4000 people died. 

I had the opportunity to meet many 
people who participated in those dem- 
onstrations. I was particularly 
impressed when meeting young 
students as young as 14 or 15 years of 
age from high school and university 
who had participated in these demon- 
stration. They all gave eyewitness 
accounts of seeing their friends shot 
in the streets. They all said that, if 
they themselves had not been 
arrested, their friends had been 
arrested. Those who had been arrested 
had been tortured, beaten up and held 
in terrible conditions for several 
nights. An account that was most har- 
rowing was of a young woman student 
who told how when she had been 
arrested she had been detained by the 
army and had been sexually assaulted 
by the soldiers once she had been 
imprisoned. That was not an unusual 
event for young women students to 
suffer. 

At the same time, the now famous 
and leading opposition leader in 
Burma or Myanmar, Aung San Suu 
Kyi, returned to the country. Aung 
San Suu Kyi is 44 years of age and is 
the daughter of Burma’s founding 
hero Aung San, who was assassinated 
in 1947 when Aung San Suu Kyi was 
only three years of age. She is still 
considered a hero and a revered fig- 
ure in the country. She left Burma in 
1960 with her mother. She was edu- 
cated in England and worked over- 


seas. She returned to Burma last year, 
coincidentally with the demon- 
strations, because her mother was ill 
and dying from a serious illness. 

When she was there she realised 
that she would have to play a role. 
The people saw her as a major figure. 
On August 26 last year a major rally 
was organised for her to speak to the 
people in Rangoon. I think that the 
account that Bertil Lintner gives of 
this meeting gives some idea of how 
Aung San Suu Kyi is supported by 
the people of Myanmar. It states: 


... On the afternoon of the 25th, 
thousands of people began gather- 
ing on the open ground to the west 
of the Shwe Dagon pagoda. Some 
had brought their own bed rolls 
and entire families squatted in 
circles around their evening meals. 
They were all there well in time to 
get a good viewpoint for the meet- 
ing that had been announced for 
the following day: Aung San Suu 
Kyi was going to make her first 
public appearance. By mid-morning 
of the 26th, the crowd had swollen 
to at least 500 000 people of all 
ages, and national and social 
groups in Burmese society. 


It was estimated that by the time 
the meeting took place there may 
have been well over one million 
people in the streets and parks sur- 
rounding the Shwe Dagon pagoda. 
The account continued: 


A huge portrait of her father, 
Aung San, had been placed above 
the stage alongside a resistance flag 
from World War II. Loud-speakers 
were directed towards the enor- 
mous crowd. Eventually, she 
arrived. Her car had to stop outside 
the meeting ground since there 
were so many people and she 
walked the remaining stretch up to 
the stage amid deafening applause 
and cheers. 


Aung San Suu Kyi was introduced 
to the crowd and she asked the crowd 
to sit down and to listen to her 
speech. After an “initial message of 
democracy through unity and disci- 
pline”, she then spoke on a more per- 
sonal note. She is quoted in the 
article as saying: 

A number of people are saying 
that since I’ve spent most of my 
life abroad and am married to a 
foreigner, I could not be familiar 
with the ramifications of this 
country’s politics. I wish to speak 
very frankly and openly. It’s true 
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that I’ve lived abroad. It’s also true 
that Pm married to a foreigner. But 
these facts have never, and will 
never, interfere with or lessen my 
love and devotion for my country 
by any measure or degree. People 
have been saying that I know 
nothing of Burmese politics. The 
trouble is I know too much. My 
family knows better than any how 
devious Burmese politics can be 
and how much my father had to 
suffer on this account. 


Bertil Lintner’s account continues: 


Hundreds of thousands of people 
cheered and applauded and the 
roar reached its crescendo when 
she concluded: “The present crisis 
is the concern of the entire nation. 
I could not, as my father’s daugh- 
ter, remain indifferent to all that 
was going on. This national crisis 
could in fact, be called the second 
struggle for independence.” Most of 
the people who had come to see 
and hear her outside the Shwe 
Dagon had probably done so out of 
curiosity. But during her speech, 
the ... daughter of Burma’s fore- 
most hero won the hearts of her 
audience. She emerged as the lead- 
ing voice for the opposition that 
demanded the restoration of 
democracy in the country. 

“We were all surprised.” “Not 
only did she look like her father, 
she spoke like him also: short, con- 
cise and right to the point.” 


I had the opportunity, during my 
visit to Myanmar, to meet Aung San 
Suu Kyi. She is a quite remarkable 
figure. I have had the opportunity,, 
like many other senators over the 
years because of our involvement in 
politics, to meet with many people 
around the world and in this country, 
including senior leaders. Aung San 
Suu Kyi would hold her own with 
any leader in the world. She certainly 
has the recognition because she is her 
father’s daughter. By any calculation, 
she is an outstanding leader. In her 
presence she has what some people 
would call — that dreaded word — 
charisma. She has a fearsome intel- 
lect. Some people say that she does 
not tolerate fools too well. That may 
be so. But it is quite clear that she has 
a complete grasp of the problems of 
her country and the need to restore 
democracy and the need to establish 
free and fair elections in a multi-party 
system to get Myanmar back on the 
road to prosperity. 


While I was in that country I also 
met other leaders of the opposition, 
such as the former Prime Minister U 
Nu, the leader of another opposition 
party, Aung Gyi, and a co-leader of 
the National League for Democracy 
with Aung San Suu Kyi, U Tin U. I 
also met, as I said earlier, members of 
the SLORC, the present government, 
and in particular General Saw Maung, 
who is the leader of the present Gov- 
ernment. When I met him he 
declared openly and fully that he was 
committed to the restoration of 
democracy in Myanmar and to the 
holding of free and fair elections. 
Without prompting, he said that 
Myanmar had to change and that the 
Burmese Socialist Program Party was 
at an end, that the Burmese way to 
socialism had not worked and that 
Myanmar had to enter into the rest of 
the world. When I spoke to him about 
a timetable for an election program, 
he finally conceded that by late this 
year or early next year there would be 
free and fair elections. He said it over 
and over again. 

On my return from Myanmar I 
publicly reported those remarks. I was 
criticised in a number of quarters for 
being too susceptible to the 
blandishments of General Saw 
Maung. As I said at the time, I took 
what he said at face value. I said that 
his statements should be taken as a 
commitment and be publicised to 
further encourage the present regime 
to hold its commitment to hold free 
and fair elections. 

Since I left Myanmar there has 
been some progress in preparations 
for a free and fair election. The elec- 
toral commission has prepared a 
reasonable electoral law which has 
been discussed with the opposition 
parties. The commission has outlined 
the program leading to free and fair 
elections by no later than the begin- 
ning of May next year. But one has to 
say that recent events in Myanmar 
create more than some pessimism that 
this will actually occur. 

In recent weeks Aung San Suu Kyi 
and other leaders of the opposition 
parties have been arrested and 
detained without trial for their politi- 
cal activities. In particular, Aung San 
Suu Kyi has been detained in her 
home, not allowed to leave. For a 
while she was on a hunger strike in 
protest, because she believed that she 
should be detained in prison with all 
of the other National League for 
Democracy Party members who had 
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been arrested — by some accounts 
this could run into hundreds across 
Myanmar. In my view, it is impossible 
for the rest of the world to conceive 
that there will be free and fair elec- 
tions in Myanmar while Aung San 
Suu Kyi is detained. 

I make a personal appeal, and I cer- 
tainly appreciate the support of the 
Government of Australia and the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and 
Trade, Senator Gareth Evans, in issu- 
ing statements appealing for Aung 
San Suu Kyi to be released and for 
the restoration of human rights in 
Myanmar. We have asked that the 
restrictions on press freedom be lifted 
to allow free organising of political 
parties and so forth. Until those 
things are achieved, I do not think we 
can accept that there could be, or will 
be, free and fair elections by May of 
next year. 

It is incumbent upon the present 
regime in Myanmar to start lifting 
these restrictions on human rights and 
political activity in the coming weeks 
and months so that its own public 
commitment and promise to the 
people of Myanmar that they will be 
able to have a free and fair election 
and a multi-party system can be 
upheld. If that is not done, one can 
only be pessimistic for the years ahead 
for the people of Myanmar. I have no 
doubt that if free and fair elections 
are not held the people will again go 
into the streets despite the fact that 
they would obviously run grave risks 
and there would obviously be a lot of 
bloodshed, given the events of last 
year. I suspect that many people in 
Myanmar are willing to make that 
sacrifice. If they do have to make that 
sacrifice, as appalling as it is, I think 
that we in Australia would commend 
their courage as the people demand 
democracy. 

In conclusion, I want to make a few 
further remarks about my visit to 
Myanmar .... It is a country with 
enormous potential. It could, with a 
decent democratic government and 
decent economic policies, be the most 
prosperous country in all of South- 
East and South Asia. It is not over- 
populated. It has enormous raw 
materials and raw resources. It has 
active people who, if given half a 
chance, could make Myanmar the 
most prosperous country in all of 
South-East or South Asia. It is a 
country which, if it did have a demo- 
cratic government and was able to 
improve the standard of living of its 


people with decent economic policies, 
would be a country with which we in 
Australia, I am sure, would be pleased 
to have close relations. We would find 
that amongst the Myanmarese people 
there are many characteristics that are 
similar to those of the Australian 
people. I found it an honour to be in 
Burma, to meet so many people who 
have so courageously demanded 
democracy, have suffered for it, and 
will continue to demand it. I only 
hope that we in Australia will do 
everything we can to help the people 
in Myanmar achieve their goal of 
democracy and free and fair elections. 


Lebanon 


From Hansard for August 15 


Mr Leo McLeay: My question is to 
the Prime Minister. Could the Prime 
Minister advise the House of the 
Government’s response to the current 
round of conflict in Lebanon? 


Mr Hawke: I thank the honourable 
member for Grayndler for his ques- 
tion. Madam Speaker, in recent days, 
as we are all unfortunately aware, the 
fighting in Lebanon has escalated, 
with intensified shelling in Beirut and 
elsewhere causing in that tragic coun- 
try new and even higher levels of mis- 
ery than have been experienced 
before. It is a tragedy that so many 
Lebanese are forced to live in that cli- 
mate of violence and fear. The 
Government’s very grave concern at 
the horrific situation in Lebanon has 
been emphasised on many occasions 
since March. On May 22 I wrote to 
the United Nations Secretary-General 
offering Australian support for any 
United Nations initiative in this 
regard. On my recent visit overseas I 
raised Lebanon as a matter of priority 
with world leaders in Europe and in 
the United States. I have today writ- 
ten to both President Bush [of the 
United States] and President 
Gorbachev [of the Soviet Union| 
about the Lebanon, and I will be dis- 
cussing this situation with Prime Min- 
ister Rocard of France this Friday. 

I am sure J speak for all members 


of this House when I call on all sides 
to cease the violence in Lebanon. In 
particular, I urge Syria to stop the 
shelling which is killing and maiming 
innocent civilians, I express the hope 
that the Arab League, which has done 
so much to this point to try to secure 
an effective mediation of this dispute, 
will renew its attempt to bring the 
main protagonists to the negotiating 
table. Australia offers its firm and 
unequivocal support to the Arab 
League in its initiative. 

Australia deplores kidnapping and 
hostage taking in any circumstances, 
including the particularly harrowing 
circumstances in Lebanon. On August 
2, the Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and Trade, Senator Evans, con- 
demned the brutal murder of Colonel 
Higgins, a man serving the United 
Nations in the cause of peace. Aus- 
tralia also condemns threats to 
execute other foreign hostages being 
held in Lebanon and calls for their 
immediate release. The Government 
urges all countries with influence on 
groups in Lebanon to use this influ- 
ence to secure their release. Our 
embassies in Teheran and Damascus 
have made representations to the 
Iranian and Syrian foreign ministries, 
and we will do whatever we can to 
assist in obtaining their release. 

The Government understands and 
sympathises deeply with the concerns 
of Australians of Lebanese origin 
about their homeland, about their 
relatives, and about their friends still 
in Lebanon. We have agreed to 
extend temporary entry permits for 
Lebanese visitors in Australia to the 
end of September, and we will keep 
that situation under constant review. 
The Minister for Immigration, Local 
Government and Ethnic Affairs [Sena- 
tor Robert Ray] has instructed his 
department to explore options for 
making available up to 1000 
additional places in our refugee and 
special humanitarian programs for 
people affected by the fighting in 
Lebanon. 

This tragedy has been going on for 
too long — for some 14 years. It is a 
tragedy, as we know, which is com- 
pounded not only by the existing con- 
fessional differences that exist within 
Lebanon but also by the attitude of 
external forces imposing on to Leb- 
anon their own disputes and by the 
intervention of those external forces. 
We express the hope of and commit 
this Government to the position of 
achieving in some way, firstly, a dim- 
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inution of this tragedy and, hopefully, 
the creation of a situation where Leb- 
anon can be restored to what it was 
— a country of peace in which it was 
possible for people of different per- 
suasions and different beliefs to go 
about their lives peaceably. 


Environment: 
chlorofluorocarbons 


From Hansard for August 15 


Mr John Scott: My question is 
addressed to the Minister for Science, 
Customs and Small Business. Is the 
minister aware of a recent discovery 
by a South Australian company of a 
chemical which is used in production 
of firm and flexible foam, thus elim- 
inating the use of freons or 
chlorofluorocarbons (CFCs)? Have any 
approaches been made to the Federal 
Government to assist in the pro- 
duction and use of this product? 


Mr Barry Jones: I thank the honour- 
able member for Hindmarsh for his 
question. I know that he is taking a 
very keen interest in this. In May, 
Wye Industries Limited wrote to me 
advising of the product, and asked not 
for financial support but for access to 
people, particularly to officers of the 
United Nations Environment Program 
(UNEP) in the United States, to 
describe the importance of the dis- 
covery in the hope that it might be 
developed internationally. Certainly, 
the reports of the product are impress- 
ive. It is a quantum leap as a chemi- 
cal fire retardant. It would enable 
polyurethane foam to be blown with- 
out the need for CFC or any of the 
chlorinated hydrocarbons. As a result, 
I wrote to the regional director of 
UNEP in North America asking that 
it assist Wye Industries to find the 
most appropriate channels for 
environment assessment of the 
discovery. 

Since then, and following a number 
of press reports on the subject, I 
sought details of what requests had 
been made by Wye Industries for sup- 
port. No request has been made to the 
Commonwealth for support through 
any of our research and development 
arrangements. Testing of the product 
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in the United States was funded by 
the Adelaide Innovation Centre. The 
company’s application for an export 
development grant was granted in 
July 1989. The most recent press 
report, in the Sunday Mail on August 
13, quotes the South Australian Min- 
ister for State Development and Tech- 
nology, Mr Lyn Arnold, as suggesting 
that his department is working to see 
what can be done and is, in fact, try- 
ing to find investors. 

At the moment, I understand, nego- 
tiations are going on between the 
company and. some investors in South 
Australia. I hope that those nego- 
tiations are fruitful. At this stage the 
South Australian Government is not 
itself directly involved. I hope that 
this will be a good opportunity for 
Australian investors to put up “patient 
money” for something that I think is 
really a very important contribution to 
removing the amount of CFCs going 
into the atmosphere and threatening 
the survival of the ozone layer. I wish 
Wye Industries the very best of luck, 
and hope that it is one example where 
. the private sector will come across. It 
is essentially something where the pri- 
yate sector ought to recognise the 
énormous commercial opportunities, 
and seek to exploit them properly. 


Visit to Nepal 


From Hansard for August 16 


Senator Teague: In the last week of 
June and the first two weeks of July I 
visited India, Nepal and Pakistan. 
Given the limitations on time today, I 
... plan briefly to outline to the Sen- 
ate [later] some of my observations 
and conclusions about India and 
E relations. But in my 
Nepal .. 

As an undergraduate many years 
ago, I took a particular interest in 
South Asian history and politics and 
visited that region for some two 
months in 1966-67 as the leader of an 
Australian universities delegation. 
Now I had the opportunity to return 
for this substantial visit to these three 
. countries. So it was my second visit to 
Nepal when I went with my wife for 
five days. I was able to call on the 
Prime Minister, the Foreign Minister, 


the Minister for Finance and the sec- 
retary to the King. I met with many 
members of parliament, religious 
leaders, academics and other com- 


munity representatives. It was a busy 


time greatly facilitated by the Aus- 
tralian Ambassador [Ms D. K: 
Johnstone], who is doing a magnifi- 
cent job of representation for this 
county in Nepal. 

The principal matter that I will 
focus on is that which the Nepalese 
Government regards as the most 
important and one which was most 
raised with me in all my discussions. 
That is the present border problem 
between Nepal and India. As is well 
known, India has unilaterally closed 
13 of the 15 border points common to 
these two countries. This is an act on 


India’s part, it would appear, to assert 


some degree of punishment or try to 
gain some kind of discipline over 
Nepal in economic, defence and 
foreign-relations matters. 

India is concerned that Nepal has 
made a deliberate decision, with 
popular support, to be like Switzer- 
land, a neutral country, and a zone of 
peace between its two immediate, very 
large neighbours, China and India. 
India is also concerned that, given the 
development of the Terrai, that rich 
agricultural area bordering India — 
Nepal wanting to maximise the econ- 
omic benefits for its citizens — Nepal 
has introduced work permits which 
restrict some Indian citizens. who, over 
some decades, have worked from time 
to time with more ease in the border- 
ing country. India is also concerned 
that, following a controversial incident 
when India transgressed Nepal’s sov- 
ereignty by violating Nepal’s air 
space, within two months Nepal 
bought some military equipment, 
including some anti-aircraft guns, 
from China, which arrived in a con- 
yoy of trucks direct from China in 
June last year. I might add that Nepal 
has very limited military equipment 
and capacity. This decision, made by 
this independent and sovereign coun- 
try, Nepal, appears to have annoyed 
India. 

The main effect of the closing of 
the border points and of the impasse 
in general bilateral relations between 
Nepal and India has been a cessation 
of the distribution of petrol, diesel and 
kerosene that had been, up to this 
point, the natural extension of the dis- 
tribution of these products within 
India. Accordingly, Nepal is now 
taking new steps to set up a distri- 
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bution system within Nepal that is 
able to import these products directly 
destined for Nepal, not as an exten- 
sion to India’s distribution system. In 
the current budget considerable atten- 
tion is given to the infrastructure costs 
of this system and to securing a 
reliable source of purchasing these 
materials. Materials coming from posts 
in the Bay of Bengal and destined for 
Nepal must go across a land bridge in 
India. The Finance Minister in Nepal 
has pointed out to the Nepalese Par- 
liament that prospects for the 
country’s economic growth are only 1 
per cent this year, rather than the 
expected 6 per cent had there not 
been these difficulties on the border 
with India. 

Let me make it quite clear to the 
Senate that Nepal asserts most vigor- 
ously and firmly its sovereignty and 
independence. Whilst it is acknowl- 
edged that 70 per cent of Nepal’s 
economic relations are with India, its 
traditional close neighbour, Nepal has 
never been-a part of India and is an 
independent and sovereign country. It 
is disappointing for me as an Aus- 
tralian senator to observe, from both 
Delhi and Kathmandu, that there has 
been an enormous and surprising 
absence of constructive discussion 
between representatives of the two 
countries. It is a great surprise to me 


that India, which has been a leader of 
the non-aligned movement, and which 


has prided itself on the principles of 
independence, both prior to 1947 and 
subsequently — India, which has 
accepted the principles of the United 
Nations Charter — has not extended 
those principles to its neighbour. 

The appearance is given to many in 
Nepal and others in the South Asia 


region, such as the countries making 


up the South Asian Association for 
Regional Cooperation (SAARC), that 
India appears as a bully and as not 
granting to Nepal the kinds of prin- 
ciples that India very much asserts for 
itself, That is a perception that is 
shared by Pakistan, Sri Lanka, 


Bangladesh and Bhutan. I can only 
appeal, as I tried to do, to officials 


and ministers in India to avoid any 


‘patronising approach to small neigh- 


bouring countries and to genuinely 
think through the implications of 
compromising in any way the inde- 
pendence and sovereignty of those 
countries. It is axiomatic that in all 


the years ahead Nepal will continue 


to have its main economic relations 
with India. I think that it is short- 
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sighted for India not to repair this 
essentially political and foreign- 
relations problem as soon as possible 
and to establish this on the basis of 
sound principles that would be recog- 
nised in this chamber and, indeed, not 
only in Australia but also in all fair- 
minded countries. 

This dispute, with implications and 
examples drawn from other neigh- 
bouring countries to India, has already 
endangered the actual work, the busi- 
ness, of SAARC. The SAARC head- 
quarters are in Kathmandu and I 
called on the secretary-general. Of 
course he was very diplomatic in not 
referring to any of these contentious 
matters, but I know that the recent 
meetings of SAARC Foreign Ministers 
were disrupted over the Sri Lanka 
matter on the ground that there had 
been some bullying by India in not 
acceding to the request of Sri Lanka 
to withdraw Indian troops from that 
country. Given the similarity of per- 
ception in the neighbouring countries 
to India there is a quite significant 
problem for the repairing of sound 
relations in this important part of the 
world. | 

Finally, in regard to Nepal, I only 
have time to mention the excellent 
bilateral relations between Australia 
and Nepal and the way this has been 
furthered by our representation in 
that country. I commend directly the 
work of the Australian Ambassador, 
Ms Di Johnstone, who is well known 
to members of this chamber. This is 
her first posting as an ambassador and 
I think that every one of us can be 
proud of the excellent work that she, 
together with her staff, has done in 
that country. 

I also wish briefly to commend 
Australia’s development assistance 
projects in Nepal, including airport 
technology and, most especially, for- 
estry projects. With the ambassador 
and an Australian forestry officer, but 
mostly, I should say, with the 
Nepalese village people themselves, 
my wife and I were able to trek to a 
high mountain to actually plant some 
trees in a joint Nepalese-Australian 
project which has transformed the for- 
estation of the middle heights of hills 
and mountains throughout the eastern 
part of the country and has the pros- 
pect of having an enormous effect on 
agriculture and the economic pros- 
perity of the village people. We stayed 
in a village one evening away from 
Kathmandu and we are grateful for 
the excellent hospitality that was 


given to us. It was a pleasure to have 
visited Nepal and I thank all those 
who assisted me in this visit.... 


Pakistan: Afghan 
refugees 


From Hansard for August 16 


Senator Giles: My question is to the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and 
Trade and relates to the 2.5 million 
Afghan refugees in Pakistan unable to 
return to their homes because villages 
and roads are mined and rocket 
attacks and fighting continue. Even if 
these difficulties were overcome in 
the near future, the current planting 
season is almost over, which means 
another winter in the refugee camps. 
Is the minister aware of the fact that 
many donor countries have ceased or 
reduced aid to these refugees so that 
the United Nations High Com- 
missioner for Refugees (UNHCR) is 
suddenly faced with a shortfall of $4 
million to the end of this year? Is 
Australia maintaining multilateral and 
bilateral aid to the Afghan refugees in 
Pakistan, 75 per cent of whom are 
women and children, in many cases 
without resources and unable to fend 
for themselves? 


Senator Gareth Evans: The Australian 
Government shares Senator Giles’s 
concern with the situation of Afghan 
refugees. Our funding support is as 
follows: in June 1988 we pledged $20 
million over three financial years in 
response to a United Nations appeal 
for humanitarian and economic assist- 
ance programs for Afghanistan. Most 
of that Australian pledge will be chan- 
nelled through the UN with some 
funds being allocated for the activities 
of non-government organisations 
(NGOs). Under these programs the 
resettlement of several million Afghan 
refugees and displaced persons will be 
coordinated by international agencies 
and NGOs. Our contribution will be 
used mainly to provide food. 
Following the Soviet withdrawal, 
the Australian Government is provid- 
ing $3.2 million of that pledge this 
financial year. The bulk of these 
funds are being channelled through 
the UN coordinator’s office for allo- 
cation to the UNHCR, the World 
Food Program and the coordinator’s 
office itself. Funds have also been 


provided to the International Com- 
mittee of the Red Cross — $250 000 
— and another $50 000 has been pro- 
vided to the agency coordinating body 
for Afghan relief, which is an NGO 
umbrella body. 

Australian assistance for the Afghan 
refugees, including those located in 
Pakistan, for the period since the Sov- 
iet invasion in 1979, when it is all 
added up, totals almost $48 million. It 
is expected that a significant part of 
the remainder of the $20 million 
pledge will be spent in the coming 
year, 2 large part in the form of food 
aid. 


The Upington 14 


From Hansard for August 17 


Senator Collins: My question is to the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and 
Trade and relates to that group of 
people in South Africa who have 
become known as the Upington 26, 
all of whom are under sentence of 
death for their alleged common pur- 
pose in the death of a police officer in 
1985. Can the minister advise the 
Senate of the current position of these 
people and what steps the Australian 
Government has taken to communi- 
cate its position on this matter to the 
South African Government? 


Senator Gareth Evans: The situation 
is that 14 of the 26 defendants in 
what has become known as the 
Upington case were sentenced to 
death in South Africa on May 26 for 
the death of a black policeman on 
November 13, 1985. The court ruled 
that there were no extenuating cir- 
cumstances. As Senator Collins has 
said, they were convicted on the basis 
of so-called common purpose with a 
mob of 300 that attacked the 
policeman’s house. The Upington 
murder took place against a back- 
ground of heightened racial tension 
after police teargassed a meeting, and 
the murdered policeman is alleged to 
have fired on the crowd in question. 
The case is very similar to the case of 
the Sharpeville Six, who were sen- 
tenced to death on the basis of that 
same doctrine of common purpose. 
The Sharpeville Six were reprieved 
last November after diplomatic press- 
ure from many nations, including 
Australia. 
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The Upington sentences have been 
very widely condemned. Critics point 
to the striking disparity in the sen- 
tences. Those on death row were in 
fact convicted on the same evidence 
as the 12 who were given custodial 
and suspended sentences. Lawyers for 
the Upington 14, as they now are, 
have petitioned the Chief Justice of 
the Appellate Division for leave to 
appeal against their conviction and 
death sentences. Leave to appeal was 
originally refused by the triail judge. 
This current petition constitutes the 
last step in the legal process. Should it 
be rejected, clemency will be sought 
from the State President. The Aus- 
tralian Government, in accordance 
with normal practice in these matters, 
will await the outcome of the appeal 
process before taking any further 
action on the matter. However, should 
the appeal fail the Government would 
wish to make further strong represen- 
tations in order to try to save the lives 
of these people. 

Finally, the Australian Government 
deplores any act of wanton violence, 
particularly if it leads to death. How- 
ever, we have consistently and 
universally opposed the imposition of 
the death sentence as being a cruel 
and inhuman form of punishment. If 
the sentences are proceeded with, as 
- many people fear will be the case, 
they will only exacerbate an already 
very tense political climate which is 
caused by the continued denial of pol- 
itical freedoms to the vast majority of 
South Africa’s people. 


Mr Lech Walesa 


From Hansard for August 17 


Mr Gorman: My question is directed 
to the Prime Minister. With the pre- 
sent government changes in Poland 
and the likelihood of Mr Lech Walesa 
becoming the first democratically 
elected Prime Minister in that coun- 
try, when will the Australian Govern- 
ment invite him to Australia? 


Mr Hawke: I thank the honourable 
member for Greenway for his ques- 
tion. As we know, the political situa- 
tion in Poland remains uncertain with 
the Communist Party nominee, Gen- 
eral Kiszczak, unable to form a gov- 
ernment. We are advised that Lech 
Walesa has been put forward as the 
next Prime Minister by Solidarity and 


by two minor parties which have hith- 
erto supported the communists. 
Honourable members will recall, and 


J know the honourable gentleman 


himself will certainly recall, that Mr 
Walesa was invited to visit Australia 
by the Australian Council of Trade 
Unions for an International Confeder- 
ation of Free Trade Unions confer- 
ence in Melbourne in March 1988. 
‘That request was sent and I made 
direct representations in support of it, 
but the communist authorities in 
Poland at that time refused to let him 
come. How things have changed now. 

I am sure that I speak for all mem- 
bers of this Parliament when I say 
that Australia would warmly welcome 
a visit to Australia by Mr Walesa, 
whether he came as Prime Minister of 
his country or in his existing role as 
the leading reform figure. The Aus- 
tralian people and the Australian 
trade-union movement in particular 
have enormous respect for the absol- 
utely courageous way in which Mr 
Walesa has helped generate the wel- 
come reforms we now see not only in 
Poland but also in a large part of the 
rest of Eastern Europe. 

During my recent visit to Hungary 
I was able to observe that process of 
reform at first hand. I am certainly 
convinced that a constructive Western 
response to Hungarian and Polish 
reform processes is necessary to give 
those processes a better chance of suc- 
cess. For that reason Australia partici- 
pated in a meeting of 24 states at the 
invitation of the European Com- 
mission to follow up the G7 economic 
summit proposals and coordinated 
Western assistance to Poland and 
Hungary. The Government is now 
examining what can be done by way 
of expanding our existing commercial 
relationship to help the cause of 
reform in Poland and in Hungary. We 
are exploring actively the extension of 
the Australian system of tariff 
preferences to Poland and Hungary. 
In the statement I will be making to 
the House shortly I shall make further 
comments upon those developments 
in Hungary. 

In conclusion, I thank the honour- 
able member again for his comment. 
That invitation to Mr Walesa is there. 
I am quite happy to associate myself 
with the honourable member in 
restating the fact that Australia 
applauds the courageous stance that 
Mr Walesa has taken in very difficult 
and at times very dangerous circum- 
stances. He has our unqualified 
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admiration and, as I say, we would 
welcome him here, either as Prime 
Minister of Poland if he accedes to 
that position, or in his current status 
as a reformer of very considerable dis 
tinction not only in his own country 
but in that part of the world. 


China: population 
control 


From Hansard for August 18 


Senator Harradine: My question is 
directed to the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade. Is it a fact that on 
June 7, three days after the 
Tiananmen Square massacre, the 
United Nations Fund for Population 
Activities (UNFPA) allocated $76 mi 
lion to the People’s Republic of Chin 
Government for its population-contrc 


- program? Is it also a fact that the 


United States Government strongly 
condemned this action and reiterated 
its stand not to fund UNFPA because 
of UNFPA’s support of the PRC’s 
population-control program, which 
involves violations of human rights, 
including coercive abortions and 
involuntary sterilisations? By contrast. 
is it a fact that the current Budget 
doubles the amount Australia pays to 
UNFPA and that Australia’s delegate 
at the UNFPA meeting on June 7 
gave strong support for the payment 
of aid moneys for China’s population 
control program? I hold in my hand 
the text of a statement from 
Australia’s Department of Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, which I remind 
the Senate was made only three days 
after the Tiananmen Square massacre 
Some departmental official has writ- 
ten on the bottom of this document, 
“Was no reference made to the politi. 
cal environment?”. Why was no refer. 
ence made to the political 
environment three days after the 
Tiananmen Square massacre, when 
that body paid an amount of $76 mil- 
lion to the PRC Government? 


Senator Gareth Evans: I am not fam- 
iliar with the particular statement tha 
may have been made by the Aus- 
tralian diplomatic representative on 
that occasion or the precise context it 
which it was made. I do not find 
attractive Senator Harradine’s obviou: 
attempt to link his own perception of 
the nature of the UNFPA program ir 
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China with the circumstances of the 
Tiananmen massacre. 

The population-control program 
that is conducted in China, as else- 
where — although it has been the 
subject of allegations made by Senator 
Harradine and his ilk over the years 
— has never been one about which I 
have seen evidence to justify the alle- 
gations that are being made about 
coercive abortion, involuntary sterilis- 
ation and so on. This is a particular 
obsession of Senator Harradine, which 
he has long had and will continue no 
doubt to pursue. It is not an obsession 
I share, unless and until I get a lot 
harder evidence than I have ever had 
from him or anyone else to justify the 
concern that he articulates. 

The point about the UNFPA pro- 
gram is that population-control 
measures of the kind that UNFPA 
supports are crucial for the successful 
achievement of the aims of aid pro- 
grams worldwide, including those in 
which we participate. They are 
humanitarian in character, they are 
developmental in character for the 
obvious reason that population growth 
rates remain one of the most crucial 
inhibitors to the effective alleviation 
of poverty in innumerable countries 
around the world. I personally place 
the highest priority on the UNFPA 
program. I have given it strong per- 
sonal support. 

It is through my very direct per- 
sonal intervention that we have suc- 
ceeded in a difficult budgetary climate 
this year in restoring the level of aid 
contribution to UNFPA that we were 
making in the mid-1980s, and that 
regrettably fell away quite dramati- 
cally over the last three years. I think 
the UNFPA program is outstanding 
both in its aspirations and in its oper- 
ational execution, from everything 
that I have seen of it. I am quite 
proud that Australia is now back on 
the record firmly, fully and effectively 
supporting that organisation with the 
contribution that we have made in the 
Budget this year. 


Senator Harradine: An obvious sup- 
dlementary question must be asked 
yecause the minister did not respond 
© why three days after the 
Tiananmen Square massacre no refer- 
nce was made to the political 
*nvironment. I ask the minister: in 
riew of the fact that he ignores the 
*vidence that has forced the United 
States Government to cut off funds to 
ne UNFPA regarding the coercive 


program in China, is it a fact that he 
agrees with the excuse of the Aus- 
tralian International Development 
Assistance Bureau (AIDAB) that the 
Chinese Government has stated that 
coercive population activities are 
illegal in China? Are we to take the 
answer by the Chinese Government 
because after all it said nothing hap- 
pened in Tiananmen Square? 


Senator Gareth Evans: I have said 
that I do not know the circumstances 
of the particular occasion to which 
Senator Harradine refers. I will 
inform myself of the precise context 
in which that response was made. If 
there is anything I can usefully or 
sensibly add to the answer I have 
already given I will do so on a later 
occasion. 


Illegal trade in 
African ivory 


From Hansard for August 29 


Senator Colston: I ask the Minister 
for the Arts, Sport, the Environment, 
Tourism and Territories whether he is 
aware that in the last eight years the 
population of the African elephant 
has halved as a result of illegal trade 
in ivory. Has the Government adopted 
any strategy in response to worldwide 
concern about the elephant’s survival 
and, if so, what action is being taken? 


Senator Richardson: ... the number 
of African elephants has gone down 
from 1.2 million in 1981 to 600 000 
now. That is a matter of ... consider- 
able concern to people all around the 
world. 

In the environment statement the 
Prime Minister said: “Australia will be 
actively seeking a prohibition of trade 
in ivory, except for antique ivory, at 
the next Convention on International 
Trade in Endangered Species of wild 
flora and fauna (CITES).” 

The next meeting of CITES will be 
in October of this year. Australia will 
vigorously support proposals to trans- 
fer the African elephant to Appendix 
1 of that treaty. The reason for that is 
that we need to act quickly to try to 
Stamp out the illegal trade in ivory, 
which unfortunately is allowed to go 
on by so many countries and has 
meant that the poaching of those 
elephants has increased. The Prime 
Minister has recently written to the 


President of Kenya to congratulate 
him on his courageous action in 
destroying a very valuable collection 
of ivory as a gesture to show the 
world how seriously Kenya regards 
the problem. On August 22 this year 
the Prime Minister went further and 
announced that an immediate ban 
would be placed on the importation of 
ivory and other elephant products into 
Australia. That was done to show, in 
advance of the October meeting, that 
Australia means business. That 
announcement will be implemented 
by transferring the African elephant 
from Schedule 2 to Schedule 1 in the 
Wildlife Protection (Regulation of 
Exports and Imports) Act 1982. 
Importers and all those concerned will 
be informed immediately. 


Chinese students 
in Australia 


From Hansard for August 30 


Senator Macklin: I refer the Minister 
for Immigration, Local Government 
and Ethnic Affairs to media reports 
indicating that the Government has 
stopped processing applications for 
refugee status made by Chinese 
students in Australia in the wake of 
the crushing of the pro-democracy 
movement in Beijing. What does this 
decision mean for Chinese students in 
Australia? Given that they are not 
refugees and not residents, what rights 
and privileges will they enjoy until 
their visas expire in July 1990? For 
example, what is their standing with 
respect to Medicare treatment in Aus- 
tralia? Does it mean that graduate 
students will be ineligible for 
Austudy? I refer the minister to a let- 
ter I wrote to the Minister for 
Employment, Education and Training 
in which I suggested that the Govern- 
ment assist students to complete a dip- 
loma of education while they are here 
so that they many fill the many avail- 
able positions for Asian-language 
teachers in Australia. What is the 
Government’s attitude to these types 
of proposals? 

Senator Robert Ray: Mr President, it 
would not surprise Senator Macklin 
that many of the reports he reads are 
often not the truth. The ones that 
Senator Macklin has read in this case 
certainly are a long way from the 
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mark. Most senators would be aware, 
of course, that all Chinese nationals 
legally in Australia on June 4 were 
permitted to extend their entry per- 
mits to July 31, 1990. Those who are 
here illegally, whilst not permitted to 
extend their permits, are not being 
required to leave at this time. I think 
these arrangements were very gen- 
erous for the People’s Republic of 
China (PRC) nationals, because they 
were granted irrespective of their cir- 
cumstances. To the extent that some 
PRC nationals may wish to seek refu- 
gee status in Australia, these pro- 
visions at least afford a temporary 
protection for those individuals. 

As of August 18, almost 5500 Chi- 
nese had extended their entry permits 
under the special provisions. At the 
same time some 9500 changed to 
resident-status applications and some 
5700 refugee-status applications had 
been distributed. The number of 
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applications so far lodged is some 270 
and 100 respectively. We as a depart- 
ment are not encouraging people to 
rush in at the moment with these 
applications until the situation in 
China becomes more clear cut. But it 
should not be taken that because 
people do not apply immediately that 
in any way lessens their long-term 
claims. The honourable senator asks 
what sort of privileges do these indi- 
viduals have, for instance, on the 
question of the right to work. All 
PRC nationals have been given the 
right to work. The only restriction is 
those who are currently undergoing a 
course. They may be limited to 20 
hours a week. Otherwise they have 
the right to work whether they are 
here legally or illegally. Normal eligi- 
bility conditions apply for special ben- 
efits. My colleague the Minister for 
Community Services and Health, Dr 
Blewett, through his powers under the 
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ational Trade Development Centres in Sydney and Melbourne in August. 
of Colombo, right, and Mr Noel Hayes, an Australian 


Health Insurance Act, has declared 
that PRC nationals in Australia tem- 
porarily on June 4 who have chosen 
not to return to the PRC at present 
will be covered by Medicare from that 
time until the entry permits cease. 

On the final matter, which is not a 
matter for my portfolio again — the 
question of eligibility for Austudy — 
the honourable senator would, of 
course, be aware that at this stage it is 
only available for those people who 
are Australian citizens or permanent 
residents in Australia. Nevertheless, I 
am advised that Mr Dawkins has 
undertaken to give the honourable 
senator a response to his letter which 
raises these matters. No doubt it is 
somewhat delayed because he is on 
sick leave at the moment, but at some 
stage in the near future I hope he can 
get back to the honourable senator 
with a full answer on the question of 
Austudy. 








importer, at the Melbourne display on August 22. The displays, from 14 Sri Lankan exporters, were of textiles, clothing, foods and tea, 
handcrafts, tiles, timber, industrial products and jewellery. Photograph by John McKinnon, OIB. 
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Australian aid 
in 1989-90 


Statement made by the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and Trade, Senator Gareth 
Evans, on August 15. 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs and 
Trade, Senator Gareth Evans, issued 
details of the Australian aid program 
for 1989-90 in Canberra tonight. 

He said provision had been made 
for official development assistance 
amounting to $1163.4 million. This 
included a 10 per cent increase in real 
terms to $14.5 million for contri- 
butions to Australian non-government 
organisations (NGOs) active in 
grassroots development work, recog- 
nising the growing capacity of Aus- 
tralian NGOs to deliver effective aid 
programs. 

Funding for the Development 
Import Finance Facility (DIFF) will 
expand by about $50 million in 
1989-90 in response to increased 
interest from both Australian 
exporters and recipient governments. 
DIFF is a mixed-credits scheme 
which allows Australian firms supply- 
ing developmentally important goods 
to developing countries to compete in 
markets where other governments 
offer mixed credits. 

The Government’s four-year health 
initiative, focusing on women and 
children, will also receive a real 
increase in funding in 1989-90. Basic 
health care is an important means of 
poverty alleviation. 

In comparison with the previous 
financial year, Official Development 
Assistance (ODA) expenditure in 
1989-90 appears to decline by about 8 
per cent in real terms. However, this 
in no way represents a decline in the 
Government’s commitment to aid. 
The levels in 1988-89 and 1989-90 
have been distorted by a decision 
(very late in the 1988-89 financial 
year) to reschedule almost $100 mil- 
lion of payments to the World Bank 
and the Asian Development Bank. 
Payments were brought forward from 
1989-90 to 1988-89. This had the 
effect of increasing aid expenditures 
in 1988-89 but decreasing expenditure 
in this financial year. If the payments 
had not been brought forward, expen- 
diture this year would have increased 
by 7 per cent in real terms and the 
ODA/GNFP ratio would have been 


0.36 per cent, the same as the 
1988-89 budget forecast. 

Senator Evans stressed that it 
remained his objective to bring that 
ratio up to at least 0.4 per cent as 
soon as possible, but that there would 
continue to be difficulties in making 
major gains, given the larger econ- 
omic and budgetary constraints faced 
by the Government. 

Major new initiatives in the 1989-90 
aid program include an environment 
initiative and the introduction of the 
Equity and Merit Scholarship Scheme 
(EMSS). 

EMSS breaks new ground in 
sponsored-overseas-student schemes. 
For the first time, private citizens 
from developing countries will be able 
to apply directly for Australian gov- 
ernment scholarships. Equity scholar- 
ships will be for students of academic 
ability who are from economically and 
socially disadvantaged backgrounds. 
Merit scholarships will be for students 
of exceptional academic merit. EMSS 
is a result of the Government’s review 
of Australia’s overseas-student policy 
and will replace the existing subsidy 
for students from developing countries. 

The environment initiative in the 
1989-90 budget reflects the 
Government’s recognition of the 
strong links between environmental 
concerns and poverty in many devel- 
oping countries. Activities will include 
conservation forestry and pollution 
control. Stations capable of monitor- 
ing the greenhouse effect will be 
established around the region, in line 
with the Prime Minister’s commit- 
ment at the 1989 South Pacific 
Forum. There will also be funding for 
NGO environmental activities and 
increased support for the United 
Nations Environment Program and 
other international organisations. 

Australia reaffirmed its commitment 
to the aid relationship with Papua 
New Guinea by signing a Treaty on 
Development Cooperation in May this 
year. Under the new five-year 
arrangement, budget support will be 
maintained at its current level of $275 
million until 1992-93, falling to $260 
million in 1993-94. Over the same 
period, programmed activities will be 
expanded from $20 million to $35 
million and PNG will further benefit 
from an expansion of the Secondary 
School Student Scheme. 

Senator Evans said that in response 
to human-rights violations in China, 
the Government had decided, as 
announced on July 13, to postpone 


consideration of any new technical 
cooperation and agricultural research 
activities until further review and not 
to accept any new aid proposals under 
the Concessional Finance Facility. 

In recognition of the need to con- 
trol population growth to alleviate 
poverty, funds provided to the United 
Nations Fund for Population Activi- 
ties will almost double in 1989-90. 
Other UN organisations to receive 
increased funds are the International 
Atomic Energy Agency and the 
United Nations Fund for Drug Abuse 
Control. 


Aid for displaced 
Ugandans 


Statement made by the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and Trade, Senator Gareth 
Evans, on August 9. 


Australia would contribute $138 000 
for programs to assist displaced per- 
sons and returnees in Uganda, the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and 
Trade, Senator Gareth Evans, 
announced today. 

Continuing civil unrest in Uganda 
and natural calamities are causing 
large-scale displacement of people, 
disruption to agricultural production 
and famine in some areas. 

“At present relief agencies are 
assisting over one million people 
throughout the country,” Senator 
Evans said. 

“Australia’s contribution will be 
given in the form of a cash grant to 
World Vision Australia and will be 
used to provide assistance in the 
worst-affected areas. 

“Most of the money will go towards 
agricultural rehabilitation programs in 
the West Nile region, where there is 
an urgent need for basic agricultural 
necessities such as tools and seeds in 
order to strengthen the productive 
capacity of the area in time for the 
next growing season.” 

The grant would also enable the 
procurement of medicines and other 
essential items for the displaced 
people in and around Gulu in the 
north of the country. 

Australian assistance to displaced 
persons in Uganda forms part of the 
Government’s overseas aid program 
administered by the Australian Inter- 
national Development Assistance 
Bureau (AIDAB). 
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$1m for displaced 
Sudanese 


Statement made by the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and Trade, Senator Gareth 
Evans, on August 11. 


Australia would contribute $1 million 
for programs to help displaced persons 
in southern Sudan, the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, Senator 
Gareth Evans, announced today. 

Throughout the region, relief 
agencies have been working to 
counter severe food shortages and the 
major displacement of people due to 
civil unrest. 

A major disaster has been averted so 
far by “Operation Lifeline”, a joint 
emergency food project to which Aus- 
tralia contributed $1.2 million in the 
first six months of this year. The 
agencies with major involvement in 
“Operation Lifeline” — UNICEF, 
the International Committee of the 
Red Cross and the World Food Pro- 
gram, will now receive an additional 
$800 000 in contributions. 

“These agencies need extra funds 
to continue the successful work that 
has been carried out to date,” Senator 
Evans said. 

A contribution of $200 000 will also 
be made to an Australian non- 
government organisation, CARE Aus- 
tralia, to provide basic facilities for 
displaced people in a new camp in the 
southern Kordofan province. 

The new camp will replace the 
three existing ones and will provide 
water, protective shelter, a supplemen- 
tary feeding centre and an inpatient/ 
outpatient clinic for up to 60 000 
people, with an initial intake of 
20 000. Four Australian staff (two 
nurses, a logistics officer and a trans- 
port officer) will be involved in this 
operation. 

Australian assistance to displaced 
persons in Sudan forms part of the 
Government’s overseas aid program 
administered by the Australian Inter- 
national Development Assistance 
Bureau (AIDAB). 
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$100 000 for flood 
victims in China 


Statement made by the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and Trade, Senator Gareth 
Evans, on August 23. 


Australia would provide an emergency 
cash grant of $100 000 for victims of 
the recent devastating floods and land- 
slides in China, the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, Senator 
Gareth Evans, announced today. 

Since early July torrential rains 
have caused heavy flooding and land- 
slides throughout large areas of 
southern China. An estimated 1400 
people have died, 3000 have been 
injured, one million houses have been 
destroyed, and one million tonnes of 
grain and 17 000 head of livestock 
lost. 

“Given the high losses in human 
and economic terms caused by this 
disaster, there are strong humanitarian 
grounds for responding to this emerg- 
ency,” Senator Evans said. “Not to do 
so would be to compound the suffer- 
ing and misery faced by the victims of 
this natural calamity.” 

Australia’s emergency grant would 
be channelled through the United 
Nations Development Program, which 
would closely monitor the use of the 
funds. 

Emergency relief to China forms 
part of the Government’s overseas aid 
program administered by the Aus- 
tralian International Development 
Assistance Bureau (AIDAB). 


Strategy for ozone 
protection 


Statement made by the 
Minister for the Arts, Sport, 
the Environment, Tourism and 
Territories, Senator Graham 
Richardson, on August 29. 


A national strategy that makes Aus- 
tralia a world leader in action to pro- 
tect the earth’s ozone layer was 
launched today. 

The Minister for the Environment, 
Senator Graham Richardson, and the 
chairman of the Australian and New 
Zealand Environment Council 


1989 


(ANZEC), Mr Tom Roper, jointly 
launched the strategy in Canberra and 
Melbourne. 

They said they hoped other 
countries would follow Australia’s lead. 
The ANZEC Strategy for Ozone 
Protection consists of guidelines and 
targets which will result in a 95 per 

cent reduction in the use of 
chlorofluorocarbons (CFCs) and 
halons by 1995 and a total phase-out 
by 1998. Senator Richardson said 
these were minimum targets. A total 
phase-out of CPCs might occur even 
earlier, depending on the availability 
of alternatives. 

The Australian strategy and phase- 
out dates were far tougher than new 
controls expected to come from the 
revision of the Montreal Protocol 
which would occur in 1990. 

Australia and Sweden were the two 
countries which had acted fastest on 
CPC and halon elimination. Australia 
was also the only country to regulate 
the export of CFCs. 

“The strategy is the result of wide- 
ranging consultation by the Environ- 
ment Council with industry unions 
and public-interest groups,” Senator 
Richardson said. “It provides a 
national focus for future action.” 

The Federal Ozone Protection Act 
and its attendant regulations had 
already placed Australia at the fore- 
front of international action on this 
issue. 

In addition, most state and territory 
governments either had introduced or 
were considering introducing legis- 
lation. The new strategy would ensure 
that this action was coordinated and 
complementary. 

The strategy contains 106 recom- 
mendations. Approaches adopted 
include: 


Bans on products and manufacturing 
processes involving ozone-depleting 
substances. 

Recovery and wherever possible 
reprocessing, recycling or disposal. 
A national scheme for recycling 
CFCs and halons will be introduced 
by December 31, 1991. 

Restrictions on the installation and 
use of products that contain ozone- 
depleting substances. For example, 
the installation of halon fire- 
fighting systems will be restricted to 
essential uses after June 30, 1990. 
Yellow halon fire extinguishers will 
be withdrawn from general retail 
sale by December 31, 1989. 

Banning the manufacture and import 
of a variety of foam packaging and 
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insulation products. This includes a 
ban on the manufacture and import 
of extruded polystyrene foam used 
in insulation by December 31, 
1989, and a ban on its sale by June 
1, 1990. 

A ban on the manufacture or import 
of CPC-based aerosols from Decem- 
ber 31, 1989, and a ban on their 
sale from June 1990 (except for 
essential medical uses). 

Labelling to allow the public to make 
informed decisions on which prod- 
ucts are “ozone-friendly”. 

Accreditation of service personnel to 
ensure that unnecessary losses of 
ozone-depleting substances do not 
occur. 

Improving industry awareness on how 
servicing and maintenance pro- 
cedures can be improved, along 
with industry knowledge of 
alternatives. 

Improving public awareness on what 
individuals can do to reduce their 
use of CFCs and halons. 


Senator Richardson said ANZEC 
would continue to monitor the devel- 
opment of alternative “ozone-friendly” 
technologies and update the strategy 
where necessary. 

“This strategy ensures that Australia 
will continue to meet and go beyond 
its obligations under the Montreal 
Protocol,” he said. “It ensures that as 
a nation we have a comprehensive 
and coordinated approach to one of 
the world’s most serious environmen- 
tal problems. We urge other countries 
to follow our lead.” 


Australia ratifies 
torture convention 


Joint statement made by the 
Deputy Prime Minister and 
Attorney-General, Mr Lionel 
Bowen, and the Minister for 
“oreign Affairs and Trade, 
senator Gareth Evans, on 
August 13. 


[he Deputy Prime Minister and 
\ttorney-General, Mr Lionel Bowen, 
nd the Minister for Foreign Affairs 
nd Trade, Senator Gareth Evans, 
oday announced that Australia had 
atified the United Nations Conven- 
ion Against Torture and Other Cruel, 
nhuman or Degrading Treatment or 


Punishment. The instrument of ratifi- 
cation was lodged with the United 
Nations in New York on August 8. 
Australia will become a party to the 
convention 30 days after the date of 
lodgment. 

Mr Bowen and Senator Evans said 
that Australia had played a prominent 
part in the work undertaken through 
the United Nations to find practical 
ways of combating the abhorrent prac- 
tice of torture. 

“Australia regards the elaboration of 
the convention as an important inter- 
national step in promoting this goal 
and in setting internationally accept- 
able standards of human rights,” they 
said. 

Australia signed the convention on 
December 10, 1985. In December last 
year Parliament passed the Crimes 
(Torture) Act 1988 and this was pro- 
claimed to come into force on Febru- 
ary 14, 1989. This legislation enabled 
Australia to ratify the convention by 
providing that, in accordance with the 
provisions of the convention, a safe 
haven is denied in Australia to any 
person who, while acting officially, or 
at the instigation or behest of a person 
SO acting, is involved in the torture of 
a person in another country. 

Welcoming the ratification by Aus- 
tralia of the convention, Mr Bowen 
and Senator Evans said it should be 
seen as a significant step in the inter- 
national effort to combat torture and 
human-rights abuses. Australia urged 
all nations to become party to the 
convention. 


Three more treaties 
to combat crime 


Statement made by the 
Minister for Justice, Senator 
Michael Tate, on August 3. 


The Minister for Justice, Senator 
Michael Tate, has further 
strengthened Australia’s network of 
mutual assistance in criminal matters 
by signing treaties with Canada, Spain 
and Portugal. 

The treaties formalise growing 
international cooperation in the fight 
against organised crime and drug 
criminals. 

They will help Australian law- 
enforcement agencies gather evidence 
overseas, and they will facilitate the 


freezing of assets and the repatriation 
of profits of crime. 

“Australia now has nine mutual- 
assistance treaties around the world 
and 13 further treaties are in various 
stages of negotiation,” Senator Tate 
said. 

“Our treaty format is the most mod- 
ern and practical model and has been 
endorsed by the United Nations. 

“My ministerial counterparts in 
Canada, Spain and Portugal are eager 
to expand their own treaty networks 
and this process is beginning to dim- 
inish the number of safe havens avail- 
able for criminals to hide their 
ill-gotten profits.” 


Hiroshima Day 


Statement made by the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and Trade, Senator Gareth 
Evans, on August 6. 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs and 
Trade, Senator Gareth Evans, today 
restated Australia’s strong commit- 
ment to disarmament and arms con- 
trol on the occasion of Hiroshima 
Day, August 6. 

Today is the 44th anniversary of 
the dropping of the atomic bomb on 
the Japanese city of Hiroshima. 

“Hiroshima Day is an opportunity, 
each year, to remind ourselves of the 
massive and indiscriminate destructive 
capacity of nuclear weapons and to 
reflect on the proposition that a 
nuclear war cannot be won and must 
never be fought,” Senator Evans said. 
“It is an opportunity to recommit our- 
selves to the imperatives of preventing 
nuclear war and to working towards 
the complete elimination of nuclear 
weapons. 

“The Australian Government 
attaches the highest priority to these 
objectives and vigorously pursues a 
range of policies to achieve them. 
These include the Treaty of 
Rarotonga, which established a 
nuclear-free zone in the South Pacific. 

“We remain strongly committed to 
the Treaty on the Non-Proliferation 
of Nuclear Weapons and work actively 
to widen its membership. Australia is 
playing a leading role in the quest to 
secure an early Comprehensive Test 
Ban Treaty and our approach is secur- 
ing growing support. 
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“Australia is also active on other 
fronts — notably the comprehensive 
abolition of chemical weapons — to 
expand the role of arms control and 
disarmament arrangements in enhanc- 
ing security, all of which contribute to 
the objective of nuclear disarmament. 

“There are strong grounds in 1989 
to be optimistic about our collective 
determination to arrest and reverse 
the global arms race and, in particu- 
lar, the nuclear-arms race. The his- 
toric [Intermediate-range Nuclear 
Forces] agreement, the negotiations to 
reduce the superpower strategic 
nuclear arsenals by 50 per cent and 
the negotiations on radical reductions 
in conventional forces in Europe are 
particularly noteworthy in this regard. 
The Government is determined that 
Australia will continue to play its full 
part in maintaining and accelerating 
these favourable trends.” 


Talks with Malaysia 
on forest care 


Statement made by the 
Minister for Resources, 
Senator Peter Cook, on 
August 2. 


The Minister for Resources, Senator 
Peter Cook, has discussed the issue of 
tropical forestry with his Malaysian 
counterpart, the Minister of Primary 
Industries, Datuk Dr Lim Keng Yaik. 

In their discussions in Kuala 
Lumpur, both agreed that, as mem- 
bers of the International Tropical 
Timber Organisation (ITTO), Aus- 
tralia and Malaysia had been working, 
and would continue to work, to see 
that sustainability would remain a 
principal management criterion for 
forestry operations. 

Senator Cook said a recent meeting 
of the ITTO had decided to accept 
Malaysia’s invitation this year to assess 
forest policies and practices for 
sustainable management, including 
areas of international cooperation and 
assistance. “Australia is making a con- 
tribution of $60 000 towards this 
study, and an Australian will be on 
the team,” he said. 

During these discussions, Senator 
Cook raised the possibility of environ- 
mental standards being developed 
under the aegis of the ITTO, which 
set out criteria for sustainable forest 
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management. Dr Lim welcomed an 
invitation to send an officer of his 
department to Australia for further 
discussions. 

Senator Cook stressed that a com- 
mon set of facts had to be established. 
In Australia this was being done by 
government initiatives such as the for- 
estry reference to the Resource Assess- 
ment Commission and the National 
Forests Inventory. The ITTO study 
team would fulfil a similar function in 
the case of Sarawak forests. He said it 
would take time but he was hopeful 
that a common environmental code 
based on sustainable forest manage- 
ment would emerge from the ITTO 
initiative. 


Energy, minerals and 
Indonesia 


Statement made by the 
Minister for Resources, 
Senator Peter Cook, on 
August 6. 


The Minister for Resources, Senator 
Peter Cook, and the Indonesian Min- 
ister for Mines and Energy, Mr 
Ginandjar Kartasasmita, have signed a 
Memorandum of Understanding 
which formally establishes the 
Indonesia-Australia High Level Group 
on Energy and Mineral Resources 
Consultations and Technical 
Cooperation. 

The formal signing took place dur- 
ing talks in Jakarta. 

The group will be a formal mech- 
anism through which regular contact 
and exchange of information on 
energy, resources and technical coop- 
eration can be maintained at a senior 
level. 

“During my visit to Indonesia 
earlier this year, Mr Ginandjar and I 
discussed the potential for regular 
consultation between our two 
countries on energy and mineral- 
resources questions,” Senator Cook 
said. “I am very pleased to have been 
involved in the inception of this idea 
and its coming to fruition. 

“Australia and Indonesia have 
much in common in the field of 
energy and minerals commodities: as 
major producers and exporters and as 
trading partners. 

“In addition, Indonesia is moving 
towards being a major exporter of 


1989 


high-quality black coal, a traditional 
area of Australian expertise, while 
Australia has just begun exporting 
liquefied natural gas, a commodity of 
which Indonesia is the world’s leading 
exporter. 

“In a growing world market — 
especially in the dynamic Asia-Pacific 
region — these commodities will be 
in increasing demand. 

“There is clearly an advantage in 
developing a closer understanding of 
our respective requirements in energy 
and minerals and where we see those 
requirements heading in the future. 

“The Memorandum of Understand- 
ing which Mr Ginandjar and I signed 
today lays down the framework for 
annual high-level consultations. 

“I believe these consultations will 
develop into a regular and long-term 
dialogue which will promote greater 
understanding of our respective 
energy and minerals sectors and 
where in these sectors we may 
develop the relationship. 

“Moreover, with Indonesia’s strong 
interest in developing its resource 
industries for both domestic and 
export requirements, the group will 
provide a useful forum for exploring 
cooperative development opportunities 
for Australian technology and expertise. 

“Both countries obviously have a lot 
to gain from our consultations and the 
cooperation which will come from 
them. 

“I view the group as being a very 
practical example of the way closer 
long-term links can be developed 
between Indonesia and Australia.” 


Call for quality in 
tourism industry 


Statement made by the 
Minister for the Arts, Tourism 
and Territories, Mr Clyde 
Holding, at the annual 
meeting of the Pacific Asia 
Travel Association, in 
Melbourne, on August 4. 


“The intense competition for inter- 
national tourism income demands a 
quality product that must be price- 
competitive,” the Minister for Tour- 
ism, Mr Clyde Holding, said today. 
“We need to ensure that we maintain 
the highest possible quality in our 
tourism industry if we are to take full 
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advantage of the opportunities gained 
through superior promotion and 
marketing.” 

Mr Holding was speaking in Mel- 
bourne to the annual meeting of the 
Southern Australian chapter of the 


Pacific Asia Travel Association (PATA). 


“The Asia and Pacific region is the 
world’s fastest-growing tourist desti- 
nation and Australia is well placed to 
take advantage of this,” Mr Holding 
said. 

“The World Tourism Organisation 
and PATA research shows over 30 
million tourist arrivals to this region 
in 1988. The growth rate, at 11.2 per 
cent, was nearly double that recorded 
in Europe and again highlights the 
tourist appeal of this region. These 
figures demonstrate a sustained trend 
which began in the early 1980s. 

“The Asia-Pacific region is 
becoming an increasingly important 
source market for tourists to Australia. 
Japan and New Zealand are already 
significant, but we need to be aware 
and take advantage of other emerging 
markets such as South Korea, Taiwan, 
Singapore, Malaysia, Hong Kong and 
Indonesia. 

“Given the improving economic 
circumstances of many of these 
densely populated countries, it could 
be expected that their impact on the 
Australian tourism scene will continue 
to accelerate.” 

Mr Holding criticised recent misin- 
formation concerning the 
Government’s commitment to the 
Australian Tourist Commission ATC: 

“Some sections of the media, the 
industry and even the ex-Minister for 
Tourism, John Brown, have got it 
wrong,” he said. 

“In the last four financial years 
funding for the ATC has increased by 
40 per cent to $38.2 million and I 
ook forward to it continuing its out- 
standing work in the future. This 
Government has not pulled the plug 
yn tourism.” 

He also acknowledged the signifi- 
‘ant contribution PATA had made to 
he region’s tourism development. 
Che organisation’s standing within 
\ustralia is reflected in extensive 
nembership by both the Government 
nd private sectors. 
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Tourism passes wool 
as export earner 


Statement made by the 
Minister for the Arts, Tourism 
and Territories, Mr Clyde 
Holding, on August 18. 


“Tourism has surpassed wool as 
Australia’s No 1 export earner,” the 
Minister for the Arts, Tourism and 
Territories, Mr Clyde Holding, said 
today. 

Mr Holding was commenting on 
the latest balance-of-payments figures 
announced by the Australian Bureau 
of Statistics. During the financial year 
1988-89, foreign-exchange earnings 
from international tourism reached a 
record $6.5 billion, up 17 per cent on 
1987-88. This included expenditure of 
$4.7 billion by overseas visitors in 
Australia, $1.5 billion in passenger 
fares to Qantas and $300 million in 
foreign airline expenditure in Aus- 
tralia attributable to inbound tourism. 
Export earnings from wool were just 
under $6 billion. 

“This highlights the outstanding 
contribution of tourism to redressing 
the balance-of-payments deficit,” Mr 
Holding said. “Each 20 per cent 
increase in international tourist 
expenditure results in a net improve- 
ment in Australia’s balance of pay- 
ments of around $250 million.” 

In 1988-89, overseas visitors had 
spent $1.9 billion in Australia on 
food, drink and accommodation, $1.4 
billion on shopping, $409 million on 
train, bus and car transport, $235 mil- 
lion on entertainment, $150 million 
on organised tours, $131 million on 
domestic airfares and $436 million on 
other miscellaneous items. 

“Although visitor numbers are 
stabilising in 1989 following the suc- 
cess of the bicentenary and World 
Expo in 1988, all the indications are 
that over the long term we will main- 
tain rates of growth which will con- 
tinue to be impressive by world 
standards,” the minister said. 

Commenting on the airline pilots’ 
dispute, Mr Holding said that indus- 
trial stoppages held for the short-term 
pursuit of personal goals must be bal- 
anced against the long-term needs of 
the country. 

“In tourism, we are essentially look- 
ing at an industry capable of helping 
restore an economic balance in which 
all interests — including the pilots — 


can be fairly considered,” he said. 

“The Government will continue to 
provide the necessary marketing and 
infrastructure support to enable the 
industry to maintain its contribution 
to Australia.” 

He added that reports that govern- 
ment funding for the Australian 
Tourist Commission (ATC) would be 
cut in real terms over the next three 
years were misleading. “These have 
been based on forward estimates of 
Government expenditure which are 
not necessarily a reflection of actual 
outlays,” he said. 

The Government had maintained 
its significant support for the ATC 
with a $37.7 million budget for 1989- 
90. “Now that the restructuring of the 
ATC has been completed, a greater 
proportion of the commission’s funds 
are available for promotional activi- 
ties,” he said. “Given that private- 
sector contributions to the ATC are 
expected to rise this year, total 
funding on overseas promotion is 
expected to increase. This will enable 
the ATC to maintain its presence in 
our current major markets and also 
look at emerging sources of inbound 
visitors.” 


Export drive needs 
training support 


Statement made by the 
Minister for Employment and 
Education Services, Mr Peter 
Duncan, on July 28. 


Australia’s drive to increase its exports 
will fail without a greater training 
effort by business, according to the 
Minister for Employment and Edu- 
cation Services, Mr Peter Duncan. 

Speaking in Adelaide today at a 
seminar on Industry Training for 
Export, Mr Duncan said training 
could not guarantee success in world 
markets but without it Australia would 
certainly not achieve competitiveness 
in export markets. 

“A skilled and flexible workforce is 
essential to produce better-quality, 
innovative products and services and 
to market them successfully 
domestically and overseas,” he said. 

“Therefore, training must become 
an essential element of business plan- 
ning, starting from the chief executive 
down. Australian industry must give 
greater attention to the development 
of our human resources.” 
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Mr Duncan said a significant stimu- 
lus to training would come from 
award restructuring. At the same time 
there was a need to reform the insti- 
tutional aspects of the training system 
to accommodate a nationally consist- 
ent competency-based training system. 

“The Commonwealth Government 
and the states have agreed to establish 
a National Training Board in 1990 to 
endorse national skill standards, and 
the National Office of Overseas Skills 
Recognition will provide a focus for 
improved recognition of migrant 
skills,” he said. 

“More still needs to be done in 
terms of improved accreditation and 
certification procedures. But insti- 
tutional reforms will amount to little 
unless industry itself takes the initiat- 
ive and devotes sufficient resources to 
the training of its workforce.” 

Mr Duncan pointed out that an 
interim report from the Employment 
and Skills Formation Council of the 
National Board of Employment, Edu- 
cation and Training had advised the 
Commonwealth Government to intro- 
duce a training obligation on businesses. 

“There are some companies and 
industries which are meeting the chal- 
lenge of creating a flexible and more 
efficient workforce and who are 
reaping the benefits through improved 
profitability,” he said. 

“However, we would like to see 
these improvements adopted more 
widely because the prosperity of Aus- 
tralia depends on all firms doing their 
part.” 


Warning to exporters 
of live material 


Statement made by the 
Minister for Resources, 
Senator Peter Cook, on 
August 21. 


The Minister for Resources, Senator 
Peter Cook, warned exporters today 
that if they wished to export live ani- 
mals, live fish or reproductive 
material they should provide early 
advice to the relevant Australian auth- 
orities to ensure that the goods can 
comply with the importing country’s 
health requirements. 

Senator Cook said importing 
countries stipulated the conditions 
under which they would accept Aus- 
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tralian exports and, although they 
were usually ready to negotiate these 
with the Australian Quarantine and 
Inspection Service (AQIS), it was 
essential to allow sufficient time for 
such negotiations. 

“The granting of dispensations or 
agreement to amend import con- 
ditions is entirely at the discretion of 
the importing country concerned,” 
Senator Cook said. 

“It is incumbent on AQIS to ensure 
that exports of this nature conform to 
importing country’s requirements or 
their confidence in the safety of our 
exports will be undermined.” 

A recent example of difficulties 
which can arise was that of an 
exporter of fertile fish eggs who did 
not inform AQIS of his wish to export 
to a specific country until it was too 
late for negotiations. Due to the 
length of time required for nego- 
tiations some fish eggs died, resulting 
in a loss to the exporter. 

“Considerable effort was put into 
AQIS’s representations on the 
exporter’s behalf,” Senator Cook said. 
“As a result of these representations, 
AQIS was able to issue an Export 
Health Certificate which provided an 
opportunity to export to this market. 

“However, urgent negotiations of 
this type do little to reassure 
importing-country quarantine auth- 
orities of the competency of the Aus- 
tralian export industry and create 
considerable difficulties for our export 
negotiators.” 


Trade agreement 
with Nigeria 


Statement made by the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and Trade, Senator Gareth 
Evans, on August 6. 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs and 
Trade, Senator Gareth Evans, and the 
Nigerian Minister for External Affairs, 
Major-General Ike Nwachukwu, 
signed at 6pm today a trade agree- 
ment establishing a Joint Australia- 
Nigeria Trade Commission. 

Their commitment to sign the 
agreement was made in February, 
when Senator Evans visited Nigeria 
after attending the meeting of the 
Commonwealth Committee of 
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Foreign Ministers on Southern Africa 
(CFMSA) in Harare. 

The objectives of the agreement are 
to encourage and facilitate commer- 
cial relations between the two 
countries, to exchange information on 
commercial possibilities, to promote 
respect for international trade obli- 
gations and to provide a mechanism 
for regular consultation, especially 
involving the private sector. 

Senator Evans and General 
Nwachukwu said that the Joint 
Australia-Nigeria Trade Commission 
would be an important instrument for 
trade development between the two 
countries. 

Australia currently exports goods 
worth about $4 million each year to 
Nigeria and imports over $2 million. 
The major export is salt, from the 
Western Australian firm Dampier 
Salt. The major imports are petroleum 
products. 


Aviation accord 
with USSR 


Statement made by the 
Minister for Transport and 
Communications, Mr Ralph 
Willis, on August 7. 


Australia and the Soviet Union had 
signed an accord on aviation, the 
Minister for Transport and Communi. 
cations, Mr Ralph Willis, announced 
today. 

The accord, which was signed in 
Moscow, is the first of its kind 
between the two nations. 

“From Australia’s point of view the 
most significant benefit is that Qantas 
secures permanent rights to overfly 
Soviet territory,” Mr Willis said. “This 
represents significant savings for 
Qantas in terms of costs and time for 
its European services. These savings 
will grow as Qantas acquires new, 
longer-range aircraft and moves 
increasingly to one-stop flights to 
Europe.” 

Qantas has been flying over Soviet 
territory since November 1987, but 
has had to apply each six months, 
with no guarantee that approval 
would be granted. It now has perma- 
nent overfly rights and has to seek 
clearance only of flight paths. 

Mr Willis said the exchange did not 
provide for scheduled services. The 
number of passengers travelling 
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yetween the two countries was too low 
o justify them. 

“Aeroflot has, however, received 
ipproval to operate a program of 13 
‘harter flights between the USSR and 
Australia during July, August and 
Jecember 1989 in accordance with 
he Hawke Government’s passenger- 
'harter policy,” he said. 

“The exchange establishes the basis 
or developing cooperation between 
he two countries in aviation, and rep- 
esents a positive step in the develop- 
aent of our relations with the Soviet 
Jnion.” 


Jew rules for private 
verseas students 


tatement made by the 
linister for Immigration, Local 
yovernment and Ethnic 

ffairs, Senator Robert Ray, 
nd the Minister for 
nployment, Education and 
raining, Mr John Dawkins, on 
ugust 30. 


he Federal Government has intro- 
iced new arrangements for private 
'erseas students wishing to study 
iglish in Australia, after an exten- 
re review of entry criteria. 


The Minister for Immigration, 
Local Government and Ethnic Affairs, 
Senator Robert Ray, and the Minister 
for Employment, Education and 
Training, Mr John Dawkins, today 
announced new processing arrange- 
ments to ensure that bona-fide student 
applicants, with the educational and 
financial capacity to study in Aus- 
tralia, were processed speedily. 

The new arrangements, endorsed by 
Cabinet, would enhance Australia’s 
multi-million-dollar export-education 
industry and would seek to uphold the 
integrity of Australia’s immigration 
policy. 

“Study opportunities will remain 
available to students who have a sin- 
cere desire to study in Australia,” 
Senator Ray and Mr Dawkins said. 

Senator Ray said the new measures 
would be complemented by vigilance 
on the part of immigration officers in 
an effort to ensure that overseas 
students complied with the terms and 
conditions of their entry to Australia. 

Mr Dawkins said the Government 
had introduced the new criteria for 
the entry of genuine students and 
decided to tighten compliance moni- 
toring to protect and strengthen 
Australia’s burgeoning export- 
education industry. 

“This valuable industry has grown 
from almost nothing a couple of years 
ago to be worth about $230 million a 
year, with the potential to rise to 





about $500 million a year within the 
next decade,” Mr Dawkins said. 

As part of the Government’s review, 
new steps would be taken to ensure 
the speedy processing of a huge back- 
log of applications to study in Aus- 
tralia lodged by students from the 
People’s Republic of China. 

Senator Ray and Mr Dawkins said 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs and 
Trade, Senator Gareth Evans, had 
advised that additional staff would be 
sent to the Australian Embassy in Bei- 
jing to ensure that a backlog of 25 000 
applications was processed before Jan- 
uary | next year. 

Institutions providing private 
English-language training courses in 
Australia have been advised that, 
because of the massive backlog, 
recruitment of new short-course 
students from the People’s Republic 
has been suspended until the backlog 
is cleared. 


Procedures and criteria for PRC 
English-language students 


The backlog of 25 000 applicants in 
the People’s Republic of China 
wishing to undertake English- 
language courses will be asked to fill 
in a questionnaire, and these appli- 
cants will then be assessed against the 
following criteria: 


A minimum educational level to the 
Australian standard Year 10; 
A maximum age of 35 years; 
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Some form of certification of the rel- 
evance of the course to their cur- 
rent employment, or demonstrated 
relevance to future employment, or 
evidence of provisional enrolment 
in appropriate further education. 


Applicants from the PRC would be 
required to acknowledge that no 
dependants would be permitted to join 
them in Australia. 


New fee 


A special application fee of $160 
will be levied on all private overseas 
students wishing to study English in 
Australia. 

The fee will go towards off-setting 
the cost of compliance operations con- 
ducted by the Department of 
Immigration. 


Guarantee fund 


From January 1 next year, all 
institutions approved to teach English 
to overseas students will be required 
to have in place a mechanism to 
guarantee the provision of services for 
which students have paid. 

The institutions will also have to 
establish guarantee funds to return 
fees to students who have enrolled 
with them, but who are then unable 
to enter Australia and participate in 
the course. 


Review of accreditation 


Institutions where more than 20 per 
cent of students overstay their visas 
will have their accreditation reviewed 
by the Department of Education, 
Employment and Training. 


Rise in migration 
application fees 


Statement made by the 
Minister for Immigration, Local 
Government and Ethnic 
Affairs, Senator Robert Ray, 
on August 30. 


Application fees for people wanting to 
migrate to Australia will be increased 
from $200 to $215 on September 1. 

The fee for people holding tempor- 
ary entry permits who apply in Aus- 
tralia for permanent residency status 
will rise from $315 to $340. 
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The Minister for Immigration, 
Local Government and Ethnic Affairs, 
Senator Robert Ray, said revenue 
from the fee increases would go 
towards the cost of services provided 
by his department. 

“During the past year, migration 
applications at our overseas posts have 
continued to increase, and currently 
run at about 1.3 million inquiries 
each year,” he said. 

“Because of budgetary constraints, 
my department must do more with 
less. It must provide improved services 
for more clients, with less money 
available to do the job. 

“This is the second annual fee 
increase, in line with a Cabinet 
decision in 1987 to index fees to the 
consumer-price index. It is aimed at 
recovering costs from the users of 
Services.” 

Migrants who lodged applications 
overseas before August 24 last year 
would not be affected by the increase. 

Applicants overseas who sought 
entry under the Refugee and Special 
Humanitarian programs would con- 
tinue to be exempt from application 
fees. 


OTC wins contract 
in Sri Lanka 


Statement made by the 
Minister for 
Telecommunications and 
Aviation Support, Mrs Ros 
Kelly, on August 3. 


A contract exceeding $700 000 had 
been awarded to Australia’s OTC 
International to modernise communi- 
cations in Sri Lanka, the Minister for 
Telecommunications and Aviation 
Support, Ros Kelly, announced today. 

“QTC International will upgrade 
the maritime communications net- 
work of the Sri Lankan capital, 
Colombo,” Mrs Kelly said. 

Colombo Radio, once the region’s 
key maritime communications net- 
work, would be given a major over- 
haul. Its equipment would be 
modernised and its staff trained under 
the program devised by OTCI, the 
overseas operations arm of Australia’s 
worldwide communications company, 
OTC Ltd. 

A significant part of the program 
would be the opportunities it provided 
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for Australian equipment suppliers 
and manufacturers. It was expected 
that some $400 000 of Australian- 

sourced equipment would be used. 

The project was being undertaken 
in cooperation with Sri Lanka’s Over- 
seas Telecommunications Service 
(OTS). 

OTCI had been chosen for the pro- 
ject by the Commonwealth Telecom- 
munications Organisation (CTO), a 
partnership of telecommunications 
corporations operating in over 30 
Commonwealth countries. The 
decision was a commendation of 
OTC’s engineering skills, which had 
been used in Vietnam, the Pacific 
islands, Europe and Antarctica. It also 
recognised the high standing of the 
Australian telecommunications 
industry. 

It demonstrated that, through ener- 
getic companies like OTCI, Australian 
skills and equipment could compete 
successfully on the world market. 

Colombo Radio is one of the prime 
links in the worldwide network of 
communications for ships at sea, but 
its equipment largely dates back to 
World War II. 

OTC will supply, install and com- 
mission new transmission and receiv- 
ing equipment at three maritime radio 
stations and a new control station in 
Colombo. 

The maritime services provided will 
be safety of life at sea (SOLAS), 
radio-telegraph, radio-telephone and 
radio-telex services in medium- 
frequency, high-frequency and very- 
high-frequency bands. 

In addition, OTCI will train 
Colombo Radio’s technical staff to 
operate and maintain the new system. 
Other training courses will be conduc- 
ted for the radio operators and clerical 
staff. 

Mrs Kelly said the new system was 
due to be running in mid-1990. 


Solar-power contract 


Statement made by the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and Trade, Senator Gareth 
Evans, on August 11. 


An Australian company had won a 
contract worth more than $1.7 million 
to supply and install solar power sys- 
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tems in a remote Sri Lankan village, 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs and 
Trade, Senator Gareth Evans, 
announced today. 

Senator Evans said the company, 
BP Solar Australia Proprietary Lim- 
ited, based in Sydney, had won the 
contract against strong international 
competition, with support in its bid- 
ding from the Australian 
Government’s Development Import 
Finance Facility (DIFF). 

The project will provide solar 
power for lights and other small elec- 
trical appliances for 1000 homes in 
the Kusunegala district of Sri Lanka. 
[t will be one of the largest solar- 
power development projects in South- 
East Asia and is viewed as a model 
oroject by other rural communities. 

DIFF is grant aid which is blended 
vith finance from Austrade’s Export 
“inance and Insurance Corporation 
EFIC) to form a concessional mixed 
credit. It allows Australian companies 
yidding for priority development pro- 
ects in developing countries to offer 
1ighly competitive finance packages. 

Senator Evans said the blending of 
DIFF aid grants (in this instance 
mounting to about $600 000) into a 
‘ompetitive soft-loan package by 
\ustrade-EFIC had been a key factor 
n the success of BP Solar Australia’s 
id. 

Electric lighting is seen as a high 
riority in rural development by both 
he Sri Lankan Government and rural 
ri Lankan communities. Sri Lanka 
as a literacy rate of 92 per cent, one 
f the highest in Asia, but more than 

alf the population do not have access 
) the national electricity grid. 

DIFF forms part of the 
rovernment’s overseas aid program, 
dministered by the Australian Inter- 
ational Development Assistance 
ureau (AIDAB). 


‘lower contract in 
apua New Guinea 


tatement made by the 
linister for Foreign Affairs 
nd Trade, Senator Gareth 
/ans, on August 24. 


1 Australian company had won a 
ntract worth more than $12.5 mil- 


lion to design, supply, erect and com- 
mission two 16-megawatt diesel 
generating sets for the Papua New 
Guinea Electricity Authority, the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and 
Trade, Senator Gareth Evans, 
announced today. 

The Victorian-based company, 
Hawker Siddeley Engineering Pty 
Ltd, had won the contract in the face 
of strong international competition, 
with support from the Australian 
Government’s Development Import 
Finance Facility (DIFF). 

The project is designed to increase 
the capacity of the existing diesel-run 
Moitaka power station, thus extending 
the grid in the Port Moresby area. It 
will ensure a constant power supply 
for both domestic and commercial 
purposes in the area. 

Senator Evans said the blending of 
DIFF aid grants (in this instance 
amounting to $2.3 million) with 
finance from Austrade’s Export 
Finance and Insurance Corporation 
(EFIC) into a competitive soft-loan 
package had been a key factor in the 
success of Hawker Siddeley’s bid. 

Blending DIFF grant aid with 
finance from EFIC forms a 
concessional mixed credit. This 
enables Australian companies to bid 
highly competitively for priority devel- 
opment projects in developing 
countries. 

DIFF forms part of the 
Government’s overseas aid program, 
administered by the Australian Inter- 
national Development Assistance 
Bureau (AIDAB). 


Death of Ms 
Jacqueline Hamill 


Statement made by the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and Trade, Senator Gareth 
Evans, on August 15, on the 
death of Ms Jacqueline 
Hamill, an Australian 
missionary shot dead while 
being held hostage in a jail at 
Davao, the Philippines. 


I have received the news of Ms 
Hamill’s death this evening with 
shock and great sadness. 


My deepest sympathies go out to 
Ms Hamill’s family during this most 
difficult period. 

I have instructed my department to 
stay in close contact with Ms Hamill’s 
parents and to extend all possible 
consular assistance in the aftermath of 
this tragedy. 

I am also asking the Australian 
Ambassador in Manila to make appro- 
priate representations to the Philip- 
pines Government, urging them to 
spare no effort in bringing to justice 
those who have perpetrated this outrage. 

I have called for a full report of the 
circumstances surrounding Ms 
Hamill’s death. However, I am satis- 
fied that the Embassy acted with the 
maximum speed in despatching a 
senior consular officer to Davao as 
soon as Ms Hamill’s plight became 
known, and that that officer did all 
within his power in cooperation with 
the Philippine authorities on the scene. 


Australian prisoner in 
Mozambique freed 


Statement made by the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and Trade, Senator Gareth 
Evans, on August 18. 


I welcome the news that Mr Ian Grey 
has been released from prison by the 
Mozambique Government as a result 
of the amnesty for prisoners pro- 
claimed on August 6 after the fifth 
party congress of the governing 
Frelimo Party. 

Mr Grey was released at 10am on 
August 17 and was given 48 hours to 
leave Mozambique. The Australian 
High Commission in Harare is assist- 
ing the British Embassy in Maputo in 
arranging for Mr Grey to leave 
Mozambique as soon as possible. Mr 
Grey’s travel details are not known at 
this time. 

Mr Grey was convicted in March 
1988 on state security charges. His 
case had been discussed before this by 
the then Foreign Minister, Mr 
Hayden, during his visit to 
Mozambique, and was thereafter 
raised in Maputo by a visiting Aus- 
tralian Parliamentary delegation and 
Senator Boswell in July 1988. The 
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matter was also taken up by me with 
Mozambican Foreign Minister 
Mocumbi in discussions in New York 
in October 1988. 

The Australian High Commissioner 
to Zimbabwe also visited Maputo dur- 
ing early May 1989 and discussed 
with Mozambique President Chissano 
and Prime Minister Machungo the 
possibility of a further or complete 
amnesty for Mr Grey after the fifth 
party congress. 

Both the Australian High Com- 
mission in Harare and the British 
Embassy in Maputo have been in con- 
stant touch with Mr Grey during his 
detention to ensure his prison con- 
ditions were as comfortable as possible. 

My department, which has been in 
continuing contact with Mr Grey’s 
parents, advised them on August 17 
that Ian had been released. 

I should like to place on record the 
Australian Government’s appreciation 
of the cooperation it has received 
from the Mozambique Government 
on this issue at all stages, despite the 
very serious security situation in that 
country. 


New Prime Minister 
of Poland 


Statement made by the Prime 
Minister, Mr Bob Hawke, on 
August 25. 


I have sent the following message to 
the newly elected Prime Minister of 
Poland, Mr Tadeusz Mazowiecki: 


Please accept my personal congratu- 
lations on the historic occasion of 
your election to the position of 
Prime Minister of Poland. The 
overwhelming majority by which 
you were elected in the Parliament 
shows the support and respect 
which you enjoy. 

For a long time, Australians have 
watched with sympathy and hope 
the struggle of Solidarity to obtain 
basic rights and freedoms for the 
Polish people. Your election as 
Prime Minister will realise many of 
the desires of the Polish people for 
a Poland which is democratically 
and justly governed. 
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During this time of immense change 
in Poland, you can be assured of 
my government’s support. We will 
assist, to the extent possible, the 
process of reform in Poland. I look 
forward to working closely with you. 


Extensions to Anzac 
Museum in France 


Statement made by the 
Minister for Veterans’ Affairs, 
Mr Ben Humphreys, on August 
29. 


The Federal Government would pro- 
vide $10 000 to help with extensions 
to the Anzac Museum at Villers 
Bretonneux, in France, the Minister 
for Veterans’ Affairs, Mr Ben 
Humphreys, announced today. 

“Approximately $200 000 has 
already been raised in the region, and 
the French-Australian Association of 
Villers Bretonneux is now trying to 
raise about $200 000 from Australia to 
complete the project,” Mr Humphreys 
said. 

“It is a project important not only 
to the ex-service community, but to 
preserving our history. 

“The appeal has the support of the 
national Returned Services League, 
and will also be promoted through the 
Department of Veterans’ Affairs. 

“Many Australians would never 
have heard of Villers Bretonneux, but 
it was where 1200 Australians lost 
their lives in World War I. 

“A close friendship grew between 
the villagers and the Australian 
soldiers following the battle, so much 
so that now above each blackboard in 
the village school appear the words 
“Never forget Australia”. 

“Both the Prime Minister and I 
have visited Villers Bretonneux this 
year and have been greatly moved by 
the love and sincerity of the people 
for our country. 

“It is beautifully summed up on a 
plaque at the front of the school 
which reads, ‘This school building is 
the gift of the schoolchildren of Vic- 
toria, Australia, to the children of 
Villers Bretonneux as a proof of their 
love and goodwill towards France. 
Twelve hundred Australian soldiers, 
the fathers and brothers of these chil- 
dren, gave their lives in the heroic 
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recapture of this town from the 
invader on 24th April, 1918, and are 
buried near the spot. May the memory 
of great sacrifice in a common cause 
keep France and Australia together 
for ever in bonds of friendship and 
mutual esteem.’ ” 

The museum, which is located in 
the school, will become an 
increasingly important tourist attrac- 
tion and expanding it is vital, so as to 
allow the full display of its holdings, 
so important to the Australian war 
story during 1914-1918. 


Australia and Regions 
Artists’ Exchange 


Statement issued by the 
Department of Foreign Affairs 
and Trade on August 31. 


The Department of Foreign Affairs 
and Trade announced today that 14 
South-East Asian artists and writers 
would take part in the second biennial 
Australia and Regions Artists’ 
Exchange (ARX) later this year. 

ARX was established to promote 
the exchange of ideas about contem- 
porary visual-arts practice between art- 
ists and theorists from Australia and 
its near Asian and Pacific neighbours. 

The department has provided a 
funding grant to ARX — or Metro 
Mania as this year’s regional exchange 
is known — under its Australia 
Abroad-Cultural Relations Program. 

The regional exchange will take 
place in Perth from October 1 to 14. 

A spokesman from the department 
said ARX-1989 would build on initiat- 
ives from the first exchange in 1987. 
It would examine critically the forma- 
tion and development of contempor- 
ary art forms, and focus on 
cross-cultural contact outside 
Australia’s historically dominant 
Anglo-European/American art 
traditions. 

“The City” is the main theme of 
Metro Mania. Under this umbrella, 
participants will explore a number of 


‘sub-themes, including the body, 


romance, dwellings, topographics, 
patriarchy, power, the obscene, crime, 
death, memory, utopia and 
displacement. 

The spokesman said a number of 
artists had been invited to submit 
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works through Australian diplomatic 
missions in South-East Asia and ARX 
had selected 14 artists to take part. 
Those chosen are: 


Malaysia: Mrs Nirmala Shan and Mr 
Ismail Zain. 

Singapore: Mr Lim Poh Teck, Mr 
Tang Mun Kit and Mr Kanaga 
Sabapathy. 

Philippines: Mr Cesare Syjuco, Mr Sid 
Hildawa and Mr Roderico Jose 
Daroy. 

Thailand: Mr Thammasak Booncherd 
and Ms Pinaree Sanpitak. 

Indonesia: Mr Jim Supangkat, Mr 
Nyoman Nuarta, Mr Gendut 
Ryanto and Ms Sri Malela 


Several of the ASEAN aartists will 
travel to Australia’s eastern states for 
post-ARX activities. 


Sharing consuls 
with Canada 


Statement made by the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and Trade, Senator Gareth 
Evans, on August 10. 


The Australian and Canadian Govern- 
ments are to expand their cooperation 
in helping each other’s citizens who 
encounter consular problems overseas. 

In Canberra today the Australian 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and 
Trade, Senator Gareth Evans, and the 
Canadian Secretary of State for Exter- 
nal Affairs, Mr Joe Clark, signed an 
instrument providing for the exten- 
sion of the Australia-Canada Consular 
Sharing Agreement. 

The instrument provides an 
additional 10 locations in Africa 
where Australian citizens can obtain 
consular assistance from Canadian 
diplomatic and consular posts in 
countries where Australia has no 
diplomatic or consular representation. 

It also provides an additional 10 
ocations, mainly in the Asia-Pacific 
‘egion, where Australian posts will 
offer similar assistance to Canadian 
citizens who experience difficulties 
ibroad. 

“This major expansion of the 
sonsular Sharing Agreement is a tan- 
sible demonstration of the friendly 
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and constructive relationship between 
Australia and Canada,” Senator Evans 
said. 

“The agreement, signed in 
Vancouver in 1986 and first 
implemented as a pilot program in 
selected locations, has proved to be a 
very cost-effective way of filling the 
gaps in our capacity to help Aus- 
tralians who run into problems overseas. 

“This agreement, taken with the 
Honorary Consul pilot program which 
is now coming into operation 
(appointments have so far been 
approved for Lae, Managua, Kuching, 
Barcelona, Bogota, Sao Paolo and 
Port of Spain, with others in the pipe- 
line), means that there will be an 
additional 20 locations — about a 20 
per cent increase — where Aus- 
tralians can obtain on-the-spot consu- 
lar assistance.” 

Canada will now be providing 
consular services to Australians at the 
following places: 


Canadian responsible 


mission Consular area 
Oslo* Norway 
Tunis” Tunisia 
Lima* Peru 
Abidjan Ivory Coast 
Accra Ghana 
Addis Ababa Ethiopia 
Conakry Guinea 
Dar es Salaam Tanzania 
Dakar Senegal 
Kinshasa Zaire 
Libreville Gabon 
Rabat Morocco 
Yaounde Cameroon 


Australia will now be providing 
consular services to Canadians at the 
following places: 


Australian responsible 


mission Consular area 
Honolulu * State of Hawaii 
Denpasar* Island of Bali 
Apia Western Samoa 
Honiara Solomon Islands 
Nauru Nauru 
Nuku’alofa Tonga 

Port Moresby Papua New Guinea 
Port Vila Vanuatu 
Tarawa Kiribati 

Port Louis Mauritius 
Bandar Seri Begawan Brunei 


Yangon (Rangoon) Myanmar (Burma) 





*These posts were originally part of the pilot 
program and are to continue providing consular 
services in the extended agreement. 


Consul-General in 
Honolulu 


Statement made by the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and Trade, Senator Gareth 
Evans, on August 4. 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs and 
Trade, Senator Gareth Evans, today 
announced the appointment of Mr 
Robert Tyson as Australia’s Consul- 
General in Honolulu. Mr Tyson suc- 
ceeds Mr Ric Smith, who is returning 
to a senior position with the Depart- 
ment of Foreign Affairs and Trade in 
Canberra. 

Senator Evans said the Consulate- 
General in Honolulu, established in 
1973, was one of six such posts Aus- 
tralia had in the United States. Each 
had a particular role to play in pro- 
moting Australian policy objectives 
and in developing political, economic, 
social, cultural, scientific and other 
close ties between Australia and the 
United States. 

“The Consulate-General has par- 
ticular responsibility for exchanges 
with the headquarters for the United 
States Commander in Chief of Pacific 
Forces (CINCPAC), located in 
Hawaii, on developments in the 
commander’s area of responsibility in 
the Asia-Pacific region,” he said. 

“Moreover, Australia is a principal 
trading partner for Hawaii. We are 
Hawaii’s second-largest source for 
Overseas investment and its third- 
largest source of visiting tourists. 
There is an active Australia-American 
Chamber of Commerce representing 
both Australian and American busi- 
ness interests.” 

The Consulate-General also pro- 
vided a service for Australians travel- 
ling or pursuing business interests in 
the United States. The consular dis- 
trict covered by the post in Honolulu 
included not only the state of Hawaii, 
but Alaska, Guam and the Common- 
wealth of the Northern Marianas. 

Mr Tyson joined the Department of 
External Affairs in 1971, subsequently 
serving in Wellington, Bangkok and 
most recently as Deputy Chief of 
Mission in Moscow. Since 1987 he 
has been seconded to the Department 
of Prime Minister and Cabinet. 

He will take up his appointment in 
Honolulu shortly. 





MRM statements 





Honorary Consul 
in Nicaragua 


Statement made by the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and Trade, Senator Gareth 
Evans, on August 24. 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs and 
Trade, Senator Gareth Evans, today 
announced the establishment of an 
Australian Consulate in Managua, 
Nicaragua. Mr Peter Braddock will be 
the Australian Honorary Consul in 
Nicaragua. 

Mr Braddock, an Australian 
businessman resident in Managua 
since 1987, is a former Australian 
Trade Commissioner to Mexico. 
Before joining the then Australian 
Trade Commissioner Service, he held 
senior positions in Australian industry. 

“This appointment will, through an 
inexpensive mechanism, add to the 
number of localities where Australian 
citizens can receive a range of consu- 
lar services overseas,” Senator Evans 
said. “It will also provide for Aus- 
tralian companies a contact point, plus 
provide possibilities to take advantage 
of commercial opportunities in new 
areas. 

“This appointment is a practical 
step towards Australia’s goal of pro- 
moting closer links with Latin 
America.” 

Australia’s first Honorary Consul, in 
Lae, Papua New Guinea, was 
appointed last month. 


Australian Honorary Consuls, under 
the direction of a supervising mission, 
in this case Mexico City, will be able 
to provide consular welfare and pro- 
tection assistance to Australian citi- 
zens, will accept passport applications 
for forwarding to the supervising 
mission, and can provide the Proof of 
Identity Declaration for passport 
applications subject to the usual cri- 
teria for the provision of this declar- 
ation. They will also help further 
Australia’s commercial, cultural, 
scientific and technological interests. 

The Australian Consulate in 
Managua will operate from Mr 
Braddock’s office at the following 
address: 


Consulado de Australia 

De Los Pipitos 1C 

Abajo, Media al Lago 

Telephone: 22056 and 23251; telex: 
1370 NK; facsimile: 26602. 


Consular advice: 
travel to Somalia 


Statement issued by the 
Department of Foreign Affairs 
and Trade on August 4. 


The Department of Foreign Affairs 
and Trade advises that, due to a 
deterioration in the security situation 
in Somalia, Australian citizens should 
consider deferring plans to travel 
there unless absolutely essential. 
Information about the situation in 


Somalia is available from the Depart- 
ment of Foreign Affairs and Trade in 
Canberra (telephone (062) 61 3305) or 
the department’s regional offices in 
capital cities. 


Travel to Peru 


Statement issued by the 
Department of Foreign Affairs 
and Trade on August 30. 


The Department of Foreign Affairs 
and Trade advises that due to the 
deterioration in the security situation 
in Peru, Australian citizens should 
consider deferring plans to travel there. 

Australians who visit Peru should 
exercise caution at all times as both 
street crime and terrorism are serious 
problems in several cities and regions 
in Peru. Intercity travel by plane is 
the only recommended mode of travel 
(apart from the tourist train between 
Cuzco City and Machu Picchu). 
Where this is not possible, only day- 
time travel by first-class bus or by car- 
convoy should be considered. 

As there is no Australian Embassy 
in Peru, Australians who travel to 
Lima should register with the Can- 
adian Embassy, Federico Gerdes 130, 
Miraflores (telephone: 44-4015). 

Information concerning the situa- 
tion in Peru is available from the 
Department of Foreign Affairs and 
Trade in Canberra (telephone (062) 
613305) or the department’s regional 
offices in capital cities. 
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Other statements 


8.8.89 Heritage and culture will make tourism 

number one 

15.8.89 1989-90 immigration program 

17.8.89 Special budget allocation for Radio 
Australia 

18.8.89 International telecommunications — key to 
Australia’s competitiveness 

22.8.89 Pilots’ strike damaging our reputation 

24.8.89 Prospects for value-added processing of iron 
ore 

25.8.89 Tourism hijacked by pilots 
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Australia’s strong commitment to Antarctica 


Antarctica is a subject of international concern over issues of 
management and environmental protection. Since 1961, the 
Antarctic Treaty System has been an effective and guiding 
force for peaceful and cooperative scientific research activi- 
ties. From the original 12 parties, including Australia, the 
number of governments to become parties to the Antarctic 
Treaty has increased to 39. Further, 25 of these nations are 
Consultative Parties to the treaty through a demonstrated 
interest in Antarctica and through their conduct of substan- 
tial scientific research activities there. 


In recent years, there have been attempts to replace the 
treaty with a universal regime under the auspices of the 
United Nations. Australia continues to defend strongly the 
treaty as the only viable and effective regime to regulate 
Antarctica and is seeking ways to strengthen it through the 
adoption of conventions that protect the continent’s fragile 
environment. 


An Australian/French initiative to promote a comprehen- 
sive environmental protection plan for the Antarctic will 
receive consideration at a Special Consultative Meeting 
(SCM) of treaty nations to be held in Chile later in 1990. 


Australia is opposed to mining in Antarctica and made a 
decision earlier this year not to sign the Antarctic Minerals 
Convention (CRAMRA). The Federal Government believes 
it is desirable and possible to achieve stronger protection for 
what remains as the world’s last great wilderness. 

This Monthly Record features speeches on Antarctica by 
the Prime Minister, Mr Bob Hawke (p. 627), and the Sec- 
retary of the Department of Foreign Affairs and Trade, Mr 
Richard Woolcott (p. 628). These addresses were delivered at 
the 16th National Conference of the Australian Institute of 
International Affairs held in Hobart, Tasmania, on Novem- 
ber 18, 1989. 

Also in this issue are papers in which Australia and France 
explained their proposal to the 15th Meeting of the Antarctic 
Treaty Consultative Parties held in Paris in October 1989 (p. 
635). The text of the recommendation of that meeting call- 
ing for the 1990 SCM is also included. 

In addition, an address to the United Nations by 
Australia’s Permanent Representative to the UN, Dr Peter 
Wilenski (p. 633), on behalf of Parties to the Antarctic 
Treaty, reaffirms Australia’s commitment to the Antarctic 
Treaty System. 
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Antarctica’s future 


Speech on the theme: 
“Antarctica’s future: Continuity 
or Change”, by the Prime 
Minister, Mr Bob Hawke, to 
the 16th national conference 
of the Australian Institute of 
International Affairs in Hobart 
on November 18. 


welcome the opportunity offered 

by the Australian Institute of 
International Affairs to address this 
important conference and to put to 
you first hand my Government’s pos- 
ition on the controversial and fast- 
moving debate about the future of 
Antarctica. 

The Australian Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs has a long and proud 
record of informing public debate on 
issues of foreign policy importance to 
Australia. 

Your topic for this, your 16th con- 
ference, is one that has particularly 
captured public interest and imagin- 
ation over the past year. 

It is, of course, very appropriate 
that we should be discussing 
Antarctica’s future here in Hobart, a 
city with an important role in sustain- 
ing Antarctic research activity today, 
and a city with strong historical links 
to scientific exploration in Antarctica 
— stretching back to the departure of 
Dumont D’Urville’s first expedition 
from here almost 150 years ago in 
January 1840. 

That Antarctica has become the 
focus of such current international 
interest should be no surprise. 

There is something about 
Antarctica that lifts the spirit and 
Stimulates the mind. 

Antarctica is the only one of the 
seven continents that cannot sustain 
human life; the only one where a 
near-pristine environment remains. 

It is the last great wilderness. 

Earlier this century, the continent 
challenged intrepid men like 
Amundsen, Scott, Shackelton and our 
own Sir Douglas Mawson to discover 
ts secrets. 

And their accounts of this remark- 
ible place, in turn, fired public inter- 
sst and imagination. 

Inspired by the glacial splendour 
hat surrounded the Antarctic land 


nass, Mawson’s response was to write 
hat 


“in the soft glamour of the midsum- 
mer midnight sun, we were possessed 
by a rapturous wonder — the rare 
thrill of unreality.” 

This unspoilt image of Antarctica is 
surely a vivid one. 

But evocative images of rapturous 
wonder are not sufficient to sustain 
public policy, particularly in the area 
of international relations. 

Because of any issue that involves 
the competing views of different 
countries, the international com- 
munity properly brings to bear rigor- 
ous scrutiny. 

The decisions the Antarctic Treaty 
parties make about Antarctica in the 
next few years will have very real 
consequences for the future manage- 
ment of the continent, and arguably 
for the future health of our planet. 

The Antarctic Treaty system, like 
the land mass it relates to, is unique. 

And it has much to commend it. 

Since it was put in place 30 years 
ago, all the nations claiming sover- 
eignty in the Antarctic have agreed to 
set aside their claims against each 
other. 

And, in over a period characterised 
by international distrust and conflict, 
the treaty has prevented the continent 
from becoming an object of discord by 
maintaining it as a demilitarised area. 

Instead, scientific cooperation has 
flourished, for the treaty not only 
encourages research, but obliges an 
exchange of scientific information. 

Under the treaty, human activity is 
carefully managed and high standards 
of environmental behaviour have been 
established. 

Why then, given these successes, 
has this treaty been placed under 
scrutiny? 

Why has it been so heavily, and 
often wrongly, criticised in forums 
such as the United Nations? 

Some of the criticism is misguided. 

Those who argue, for example, that 
the treaty is an association of privi- 
leged nations locking up a wealth of 
undefined resources for their own 
exclusive use and benefit, ignore the 
fact that the 39 current members 
include countries that span almost 
every cleavage that might characterise 
difference in the world: North-South; 
East-West; superpowers, middle 
powers and small powers. 

Any state can accede to the treaty 
and, provided that it maintains a sub- 
stantial research program in 
Antarctica, can become a consultative 
party. 


I believe the Antarctic Treaty sys- 
tem can, and should, survive into the 
21st century — but to do so it must 
demonstrate it can deal responsibly 
and openly with the protection of the 
Antarctic environment. 

Antarctica provides the habitat for 
and sustains many living species, on 
its shores and in the teeming oceans 
that surround it. 

Even more importantly, it plays a 
crucial role in global climate matters, 
influencing our weather, the ocean 
currents and sea level. 

It is also our most valuable labora- 
tory for measuring the greenhouse 
effect and changes in the thickness of 
the ozone layer. 

For all the strength of natural 
forces at play there, the Antarctic 
environment is paradoxically fragile. 

Upsetting this delicate balance 
could threaten changes that would 
alter the world in quite dramatic ways. 

We must therefore preserve the 
Antarctic environment. The question 
is how best to do it. 

The most urgent and relevant 
action we can take is to ensure that 
this irreplaceable environment is 
never put at risk by mining. 

That is why Australia has decided 
not to sign the Minerals Convention. 

This position is based on two 
simple propositions. 

First, the Antarctic environment is 
extremely fragile and critically 
important to the whole global 
ecosystem. 

Second, mining in Antarctica will 
always be dangerous, and could be 
catastrophically so. 

In the light of those propositions, 
we are convinced that the Minerals 
Convention is basically flawed. 

It is based on the clearly incorrect 
assumption — current in the 1970s — 
that mining in the Antarctic could be 
consistent with the preservation of the 
continent’s fragile environment. 

But any mining operation, with its 
accompanying infrastructure and bulk 
transport needs, would have a lasting 
and major impact on the area in 
which it takes place. 

I do not believe that the risk of 
accidents can ever be totally elimin- 
ated — either by paper regimes or by 
advances in technology. 

The recent oil spills at the United 
States’ Scott-Amundsen and McMurdo 
Stations, although minor, demonstrate 
that it is hard enough to prevent mis- 
haps with existing, much lower level, 
non-resource-based activity. 
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The Minerals Convention might 
provide for some a dangerous illusion 
of environment protection. 

But by permitting immediate pros- 
pecting and setting out a path by 
which mining might proceed, it will 
in fact be working in precisely the 
opposite direction. 

So, with France, Australia is pursu- 
ing the initiative of a comprehensive 
environmental protection convention 
which will establish Antarctica as a 
“natural reserve-land of science.” 


I am aware that our decision has 
caused considerable anxiety among 
those Antarctic Treaty members who 
believed that the coming into force of 
the Minerals Convention was not just 
a correct outcome but a foregone 
conclusion. 

And I’m also aware of assertions 
that our opposition to the convention 
is purely tactical, or has been adopted 
for short-term electoral reasons and 
will be reversed as soon as convenient. 

Let me urge anyone who might still 
harbour that fantasy to abandon it. 

Because the reverse is true. 

I am convinced that more and more 
countries will come to share the pos- 
ition that President Mitterrand, Prime 
Minister Rocard and I have outlined. 
Already, we are receiving strong sup- 
port from countries such as Belgium, 
Italy, the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many and India. 

In the end, that position will prevail 
— because it is correct, and because it 
is being endorsed by international 
public opinion which, in the coming 
months and years, will only gather 
further momentum and strength. 


The current discussions taking 
place about the Minerals Convention, 
and the guidelines, codes of conduct 
and other measures that Treaty Par- 
ties have already put into place — 
including the Convention on the Con- 
servation of Antarctic Marine Living 
Resources — attest to the environ- 
mental sensitivity that has character- 
ised the management of Antarctica 
under the Treaty System. 

Australia and France are not chal- 
lenging the Treaty System, or the 
operation of the consensus principle 
that has underpinned its operation. 

But we are challenging treaty mem- 
bers to accept that times have 
changed since the 1970s; that our 
levels of knowledge have changed; 
and that we need to continue to jus- 
tify the Antarctic Treaty Parties’ man- 
agement regime in Antarctica. 





In taking the initiative on this issue, 
we are seeking to achieve a goal that 
we believe would yield important ben- 
efits — mutual benefits for the people 
of the world. 

Australia, as a middle power, puts 
great store in multilateral forums, 
because they are the best vehicles for 
tackling global problems that are too 
broad and complex for individual 
nations to resolve alone. 

So, we are leading the efforts to lib- 
eralise world trade in the Uruguay 
Round; initiating moves to establish 
closer economic cooperation in our 
Asia Pacific region; hosting the recent 
Government-Industry Conference 
against Chemical Weapons; actively 
exerting international pressure on the 
abhorrent system of apartheid. 

(These are) diverse issues, but all 
requiring serious and concerted efforts 
by many nations if the global com- 
munity is to reap the benefits they 
promise. 

It is with that attitude and that 
aspiration that we approach these vital 
decisions that must be made about the 
future of Antarctica. 

The intrepid voyages and scientific 
activities of Jacques Cousteau, from 
whom we will hear shortly, have 
inspired our generation, just as those 
of Dumont D’Urville, Amundsen and 
Mawson captured the imagination of 
our forebears. 

If we don’t measure up in our 
decisions to protect the Antarctic 
environment, we can be certain that 
people like Jacques Cousteau will be 
there to tell us so. 

I am firmly convinced that one of 
the greatest legacies our generation 
can leave to the future may yet be 
one of the simplest: one continent 
unspoilt; a testament to our own rec- 
ognition that in other corners of the 
world we have already gone too far. 


The challenges 
and changes 


The Secretary of the the 
Department of Foreign Affairs 
and Trade, Mr Richard 
Woolcott, told the conference: 


am honoured to have been 
invited to address this National 
Conference of the Australian Institute 
of International Affairs in this beauti- 
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ful city of Hobart, the closest Aus- 
tralian capital to the Antarctic 
continent and a city with long- 
standing links with Antarctica. 

This is the second time that I have 
addressed the national conference of 
the institute, the first occasion having 
been in 1986 on the relationships 
between Australia, Indonesia and 
Papua New Guinea. So, in subject 
matter, I am moving from our tropical 
northern neighbours to the frozen 
continent to our south. But, consistent 
with the active and positive role 
which the institute plays in Australia, 
both of these subjects are of major 
importance in the foreign policy of 
this country. 

If I may add a personal note, I am 
especially pleased to have this oppor- 
tunity to address your national confer- 
ence on this subject because I have 
both a real professional and deep per- 
sonal interest in Antarctica. During 
my time as Australia’s Ambassador to 
the United Nations — between 1982 
and 1988 — I was the chairman of 
the New York Group of the Antarctic 
Treaty Parties; I have also had the 
good fortune of visiting Antarctica for 
a week in 1985. 

When that great and intrepid navi- 
gator, Captain James Cook, became 
the first person known to force his 
small vessel beyond the Antarctic 
circle to a longitude of just over 71 
degrees in the Bellinghausen Sea in 
1773, he recorded in his journal: 


“I can be bold enough to say that no 
man will ever venture further than I 
have done, and that the land which 
may lie to the south will never be 
explored.” 


Cook could hardly have imagined 
that, fewer than 200 years later, a 
major international treaty would have 
been established to regulate activity in 
Antarctica, or that the continent, 
which he predicted would never be 
explored, would have become, during 
this decade, the focus of increasing 
international attention and debate. 

The theme of your conference is 
Continuity or Change in Antarctica. 
Continuity and change are not mutu- 
ally exclusive alternatives. There will 
be continuity in Antarctica in the 
future; and there will obviously be 
change. In a world which is changing 
at breathtaking speed, in which estab- 
lished political, economic, social and 
ideological frameworks are being rap- 
idly dismantled or reassessed, it is 
inevitable that change will affect 
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Secretary of the Department of Foreign Affairs and Trade, Mr Richard Woolcott, during his 
visit to Antarctica, hosted bythe U.S. National Science Foundation. This picture was taken 
at Beardmore Glacier, at the spot where Scott passed on his ill-fated journey to the Pole. 


Antarctica and our approach to that 
continent. 

A successful foreign policy needs to 
stand on sound foundations. One of 
those foundations is continuous 
reassessment and adjustment to antici- 
pated change. Foreign policy advisers, 
therefore, need to be anticipatory and 
flexible rather than reactive and rigid. 
The other foundation is that foreign 
policy needs, at least in a democracy, 
to enjoy the understanding and sup- 
port of an informed public opinion. 
Both of these factors will be relevant 
to the Antarctic Treaty in the 1990s. 
The treaty will need both to adjust to 
anticipated change and to seek wider 
public support and understanding. 


This morning I propose to address 
three broad issues: 


First, the challenges and changes 
which the Antarctic Treaty currently 
faces and will face in the coming 
decade; 

second, the way in which the parties 
to the Antarctic Treaty can be 
expected to respond to these chal- 
lenges and changes, and 


third, the continuing value and val- 
idity of the Antarctic Treaty System 
in the future. 

The main challenges and changes 
to which the treaty will need to adjust 
are a continuing challenge in the 
United Nations; an increasing mem- 
bership; “globalism”, that is some 
resurgence of multilateralism and 
growing support for international 
approaches to global issues; conflict- 
ing pressures to protect the environ- 
ment on the one hand, and, on the 
other hand, to exploit any resources 
the continent might hold; and a 
premature assumption that the recent 
relaxation of East-West tensions ren- 
ders the disarmament provisions of 
the treaty less important. 

As I am sure you will all know, the 
Antarctic Treaty has, since 1983, been 
under challenge in the United 
Nations and will continue to be under 
challenge. My successor as Australian 
Ambassador to the United Nations, 
Dr Peter Wilenski, has noted in 
reviewing the history of the Antarctic 
debate, especially since the handling 
by consensus of the Malaysian- 
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sponsored General Assembly resol- 
ution broke down in 1985, that the 
debate has become little more than a 
“sterile annual ritual”. This ritual is 
about to take place again and, regret- 
tably, it seems that there is little pros- 
pect of a return to consensus on the 
basis of the first draft resolution 
Malaysia has put forward, because, as 
it now stands, it goes further than pre- 
vious resolutions in calling for the full 
participation of all members of the 
international community in 
Antarctica. Although it may be a 
“sterile ritual”, the challenge in the 
United Nations remains, and will con- 
tinue to need to be met. 

The Malaysian argument has been 
that the Antarctic Treaty is “exclus- 
ive” and “not accountable”. It main- 
tains that the treaty consultative 
parties — and they alone — have the 
right to make decisions about 
Antarctica, and that these decisions 
are not subject to review by any other 
bady. Malaysia also maintains that the 
treaty is anachronistic and discrimi- 
natory; that claims to sovereignty 
should be put to one side as a relic of 
colonialism; that the system is “secret- 
ive”, and that it is controlled by the 
developed countries. 

Essentially, what Malaysia was orig- 
inally seeking, was the replacement of 
the treaty by a universal regime and 
that any benefits derived from the 
exploitation of Antarctic resources 
should be shared as the “common 
heritage of mankind”. Malaysia has 
since modified its criticism in the face 
of the observable strength and increas- 
ing membership of the treaty. But the 
thrust remains the same. 

I do not have time today to counter 
in any detail all of these Malaysian 
arguments. But there are now 39 gov- 
ernments which have become parties 
to the Antarctic Treaty. This is a 
quarter of the membership of the 
United Nations. It includes a wide 
range of countries: all five permanent 
members of the Security Council, 
developed and developing countries, 
aligned and not aligned, superpowers 
and small states. The countries which 
are parties to the treaty represent, in 
fact, the majority of the population of 
the world. 

Criticism of the system on the 
ground of “exclusivity”, therefore, has 
a hollow ring when such a wide range 
of countries find it in their interest to 
join. With the decision in Paris last 
month to acknowledge Peru, the 
Republic of Korea and Finland as 
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having consultative party status, the 
number of consultative parties has 
more than doubled, from the original 
12 to 25 out of 39 states which are 
now parties to the treaty. We expect 
other applications for consultative 
party status to be successful before 
very long. An institution weakening in 
the face of criticism does not grow; 
but the treaty is growing. Nevertheless 
the challenge will remain and the 
treaty’s capacity to adjust will be 
tested further as the 90s unfold. 

This increase in numbers is wel- 
come, strengthening, as it does, the 
Treaty System. At the same time, 
however, it poses a new challenge of 
its own. The informality of the 
decision-making process under the 
Antarctic Treaty, the administrative 
servicing of larger meetings and the 
circulation of more documents and 
other information, as well as the 
rising level of international interest, 
put new pressure on the existing 
rather informal arrangements. 

Another aspect of the challenge is 
that the increased number of 
countries, active in the Antarctic, will 
lead to greater human impact on the 
environment, and could bring less 
scientific returns than the resources 
and the effort involved would lead 
one to expect. The establishment of a 
scientific base is the time-honoured 
method of demonstrating the substan- 
tial scientific interest required by the 
Antarctic Treaty, for consultative 
party status. The increasing number 
and bunching of bases can, however, 
also put particular pressure on a few 
locations, and lead to unnecessary 
duplication of research. 

As the treaty grows and the issues 
with which it deals become more 
numerous and more complex, so the 
need for a modest permanent sec- 
retariat to service the Treaty System, 
will become more pressing. 

Australia and the great majority — 
but not yet all — of the Treaty Par- 
ties favour the establishment of such a 
secretariat. And, as Prime Minister 
Hawke has indicated in the past, we 
believe that Hobart would be an 
excellent home for such a body, a role 
which it already fills as a host city for 
the secretariat of the Convention for 
the Conservation of Antarctic Marine 
Living Resources (CCAMLR). 

Perhaps the main challenge the 
treaty will face in the years ahead, lies 
in pressure to strengthen the protec- 
tion of Antarctica’s pristine environ- 
ment. At the same time, conflicting 


pressures could build up to exploit 
any resources which the continent 
might hold. 

I believe all countries involved in 
Antarctica share a common objective 
in the protection of the Antarctic 
environment. Where difficulties have 
arisen this year between Treaty Par- 
ties, it has not been on the objective 
but on how this objective should best 
be achieved. 

If the Treaty Parties can expect 
increased international attention on 
how well the Antarctic environment is 
being protected — and they must 
expect this — an obvious response is 
to review the level of protection that 
is already being given, and establish 
how a comprehensive approach might 
best be developed. The Antarctic 
Treaty Parties have already embarked 
upon this process. At the recently 
concluded 15th Consultative Meeting 
in Paris, there was agreement to hold 
a Special Consultative Meeting in 
1990 to consider all proposals for 
new environmental approaches. 

This was in response to a shared 
sentiment that it would be desirable to 
take a more comprehensive approach 


to environmental measures. In this 
context, France and Australia have 
proposed the elaboration of a conven- 
tion for the the comprehensive protec- 
tion of the Antarctic environment. 
Chile has put forward a somewhat less 
ambitious proposal, as has New Zea- 
land. Other countries have also put 
forward ideas. 

I should emphasise that the record 
of the consultative parties in environ- 
mental protection has been a proud 
one. It is, however, a measure of how 
much things have changed that the 
Antarctic Treaty itself, when drafted, 
contained no reference to the preser- 
vation of the environment in the 
guiding principles set out in its pre- 
amble, or in its key substantive 
articles. Indeed, the word “environ- 
ment” is not used in the treaty. The 
only environmental reference is to the 
“preservation and conservation of liv- 
ing resources in Antarctica.” 

This lack of direct reference to the 
environment has not prevented the 
establishment of measures which have 
a wider environmental focus. The 
Agreed Measures for the Conservation 
of Antarctic Fauna and Flora, of 
1964, went beyond the preservation of 
a “resource”. In 1970, the agenda 
item of “man’s impact on the Antarc- 
tic environment” made its appearance, 
leading to an additional range of 


measures. This history and the cur- 
rent impetus to extend the scheme of 
protected areas, reflects a widening 
perception of what is worthy — and 
in need — of protection. Moreover, at 
the 15th ATCM there were a number 
of important recommendations 
adopted on matters of an environmen- 
tal nature, e.g. waste disposal and 
marine pollution. There was consider- 
ation of scientific activity and cooper- 
ation and the ATCPs acknowledged 
the importance of Antarctica in the 
global problem of climate change and 
ozone depletion. 

Official reaction has thus moved a 
long way towards according significant 
environmental protection in response 
to scientific, resource-based and gen- 
eral environmental concerns. How- 
ever, no measure is ever likely to 
meet such concerns in perpetuity. 
There will remain a continuing need 
for the Antarctic Treaty Parties to 
anticipate and prepare for activities or 
developments which affect the 
environment. They should therefore 
have in place effective responses when 
necessary to deal with problems or 
potential problems. It has been by 
having an open mind and adopting 
novel solutions that the parties have 
kept pace with — and even led — 
international standards. It should 
remain that way. 

In facing the challenge of environ- 
mental protection, the Australian 
Government has identified mining as 
a potential human activity which 
requires special treatment. Unlike 
other existing, or contemplated, 
human activity within the Antarctic, 
the environmental effects of mining 
could be so severe that the Australian 
Government decided in May that it 
should be prohibited, rather than 
“regulated”. The Australian Govern- 
ment has taken the view that mining 
is incompatible with the protection of 
the Antarctic environment and, for 
that reason, it has stated that since 
this possibility was left open, it would 
not sign the Antarctic Minerals Con- 
vention. To some, this is a proposition 
which governments, generally, should 
have accepted long ago. To others, it 
is unjustified and unnecessary, 
because there already exists an 
adequate mechanism in the form of 
the Antarctic Minerals Convention 
which should prevent mining occur- 
ring, unless it is shown to be 
environmentally safe. By this means 
— so Australia’s critics would say — 
the goal of protection of the Antarctic 
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environment would still be achieved. 

The Minerals Convention does have 
many provisions which seek to ensure 
that any mineral resource activity will 
only be carried out in a way that pro- 
tects the Antarctic environment from 
significant harm. 

On the procedural side, there needs 
to be a consensus before an area is 
opened up to exploration or actual 
mining. A “management scheme”, 
involving long and elaborate approval 
procedures, needs to be in place as 
well as procedures for vetting particu- 
lar applications. 

Now, why, in the Australian 
Government’s opinion, are the pro- 
visions of the Minerals Convention 
insufficient? 

When it announced its decision not 
to sign the Minerals Convention, the 
Australian Government acknowledged 
that the convention was “very much 
better than no protective regime.” For 
all that, however, the Government 
believes the Minerals Convention is 
based on several questionable judg- 
ments. Such as, 


e the belief, that within the foresee- 
able future, technology can be 
developed and a system put in place 
which can ensure that mining can 
be carried out consistent with the 
adequate protection of the Antarctic 
environment; and 

e the belief that the convention does 
not constitute an incentive to mine. 


In the view of the Australian Gov- 
ernment, these assumptions or judg- 
ments are questionable, in the light of 
present knowledge and attitudes. 

Can mining be safe? 

The Australian Government doubts 
that, in the foreseeable future, it can 
be. 

No matter how stringent the 
mining regime may be on paper, 
human fallibility means that industrial 
mishaps are likely to occur. The Min- 
erals Convention relies upon a host of 
human decisions, whether it be in giv- 
ing the green light to mining or in 
ensuring that mining is carried out 
according to rules laid down under 
the convention. The Exxon Valdez 
disaster, while not necessarily an accu- 
rate analogy, is a dramatic example of 
the environmental damage that can be 
done. 

The Australian Government is con- 
cerned that the Minerals Convention 
could become an incentive to mining 
and prospecting, which could in turn 
generate expectations and pressures 


which would threaten the basic coop- 
eration among the treaty parties. This 
atmosphere of cooperation has been 
fundamental for the effective oper- 
ation of the treaty for 30 years. We 
should be careful to avoid opening up 
some new area of competition and 
discord in the Antarctic. In fields such 
as military and nuclear activity, the 
best solution was seen to be to rule 
out these activities for the life of the 
treaty. Mining has the capacity to 
cause similar discord. The solution 
again might best be found in banning 
the activity, so long as it appears that 
it might become the basis for discord. 


The preferred Australian approach, 
in which it has been joined by France, 
is the development of a comprehen- 
sive regime for the protection of the 
Antarctic environment. This proposal 
would be a framework convention, 
which would not contemplate the 
absorption of all existing instruments. 
It would have regard to existing 
realities, such as CCAMLR. 


Nor does the Australian 
Government’s proposal challenge the 
validity of the treaty system. On the 
contrary, its objective would be to 
enhance and strengthen the treaty, 
and the system as a whole. It should 
meet some of the deficiencies which 
appear to us to require action — the 
absence of clear environmental prin- 
ciples and an effective machinery 
which would permit rapid and 
ongoing responses to environmental 
problems, and a system which would 
anticipate those which may arise. 
Monitoring and surveillance are also 
required on an ongoing basis. 

Australia and France acknowledge 
that their proposals face genuine 
opposition and they they will need to 
be elaborated in detail before the 1990 
meeting on environmental issues, and 
we are currently working to this end. 
It is the intention of our two countries 
to seek this objective through the Ant- 
arctic Treaty. The Australian Govern- 
ment has emphasised its commitment 
to the Treaty System in its response to 
calls in the United Nations General 
Assembly for an approach outside the 
system. The Antarctic Treaty parties 
as a group have rightly rejected this 
call. 

I shall turn now to the theme of 
continuity. 

What are the enduring values of the 
Antarctic Treaty System which we 
can expect to continue? I would sum- 
marise them as follows: 
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e The treaty is not a closed shop; it is 
open to accession by any member 
state of the United Nations or to a 
country which might be invited to 
accede with the consent of the con- 
sultative parties. It is therefore as 
universal as the interest of states in 
Antarctica make it. 

e The treaty is of unlimited duration 
and, in its preambular language, 
establishes Antarctica as a region of 
international cooperation in the 
interests of all mankind. 

e Notwithstanding the Malaysian chal- 
lenge, the treaty is based on the 
United Nations charter and is 
entirely consistent with it. It pro- 
motes the principles and purposes of 
the charter and establishes 
Antarctica as a zone of peace. 
Antarctica is, in fact, the only effec- 
tive, complete and functioning 
nuclear free zone in the world today 
thanks to the treaty and the efforts 
of the Treaty Parties. 

e The treaty has encouraged, regu- 
lated and facilitated scientific coop- 
eration and research and the 
exchange of scientific information 
which is made available for the ben- 
efit of all states. So far, the actual 
continent’s only export has been 
knowledge. 

e The treaty provides a system of 
on-site inspection by observers to 
ensure compliance with its provisions; 

e and it has reduced international ten- 

sions and potential conflict over 

Antarctica by establishing a means 

to deal with claims of sovereignty in 

Antarctica. 

The treaty successfully excluded 

Antarctica from the arms race when 

the fragile consensus among the vic- 

tors of the Second World War broke 
down and the cold war began. It 

prohibited any measures of a mili- 

tary nature such as the establish- 

ment of military bases and 
installations, the carrying out of 
military manoeuvres, or the testing 
of any weapons, including nuclear 
weapons, and it banned the 
dumping of nuclear waste. 


On this latter point, it is true — if I 
may use an Antarctic metaphor — 
that the pack ice of the cold war has 
been breaking up, and what was per- 
ceived as the Soviet threat, which has 
dominated so much Western strategic 
thought over the past 40 years, is 
receding. But this does not mean that 
the successful security provisions of 
the Antarctic Treaty will be less 
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important in the future, than they 
have been in the past. It remains a 
global strategic interest that Antarctica 
remains demilitarised and 
denuclearised. We cannot predict the 
future. New powers and new tensions 
could arise and so the continuity of 
the treaty is very important in a stra- 
tegic sense. 

To conclude, when I became 
Australia’s Ambassador at the United 
Nations in 1982, I knew less than I 
should have known about both the 
inner workings of the United Nations 
system and the processes of the Ant- 
arctic Treaty System, although, of 
course, I had been interested in both 
matters. 

The fundamental question is this: 
Could the United Nations provide a 
practical alternative to the treaty or a 
more effective framework to regulate 
future activities, including environ- 
mental protection, in Antarctica? On 
the basis of my own experience — 
and even as a firm supporter of the 
multilateral system — I would, in this 
case, have to answer, “no”. We should 
continue to deal with all issues relat- 
ing to Antarctica through the Antarc- 
tic Treaty System. 

My personal experience at the 
United Nations and of Antarctica has 
demonstrated to me that one system 
— the United Nations system — 
works less effectively than I had 
hoped, probably because of its sheer 
size, while the other system — the 
Antarctic Treaty System — works 
more effectively than I had expected. 
This experience has led me to the 
conclusion that institutionalised 
United Nations involvement in 
Antarctica, however well-intentioned, 
would prove less effective in the man- 
agement of that continent than the 
Antarctic Treaty. This has been the 


case until now; and I believe it will be . 


the case in the future. 

The Antarctic Treaty has shown 
flexibility and a capacity on the part 
of its membership to make adjust- 
ments and compromises. It is a suc- 
cessful, evolving, open and effective 
treaty, which has served the inter- 
national community well. And I 
would urge its critics not to seek to 
replace it or to dismantle it, but rather 
to build on the flexible framework it 
provides. I believe the treaty can, and 
will, respond to changing circum- 
stances, and that it will continue to be 
a valid and valuable international 
instrument into the next century; and 
that — to use the language of the 


treaty itself — this will prove to be in 
the interests of all mankind. 

Shortly, we will be voting on draft 
resolution L69, although, for our part, 
the Treaty Parties are, even at this 
late stage, willing to work for consen- 
sus on it. Regrettably, as it stands, the 
draft is unacceptable to the Treaty 
Parties in a number of respects, par- 
ticularly the attempts to issue direc- 
tions on how their deliberations 
should be conducted; who should be 
involved; how they conduct their 
scientific research in Antarctica and 
protect the environment; and the 
underlying premise that there is some- 
thing wrong with the Treaty System. 

The international community in a 
number of ways recognises the inter- 
national value of the Antarctic Treaty, 
which has preserved the peace, 
advanced scientific knowledge and 
protected the Antarctic environment 
in a practical, effective and flexible 
way. The goal of the increasing num- 
ber of Treaty Parties is the enhance- 
ment of that system and its operation 
in the interests of humankind. There 
exists a cooperative and ongoing 
relationship with the United Nations, 
and on the basis of mutual agreement, 
we are prepared to develop this further. 


The question of 
Antarctica 


Speech by Dr Peter Wilenski, 
Permanent Representative of 
Australia to the United 
Nations, on November 21, on 
behalf of States Parties to the 
Antarctic Treaty 


take the floor today to address 

the Committee on behalf of 
States Parties to the Antarctic Treaty, 
a remarkable instrument of unlimited 
duration, dedicated to furthering the 
purposes and principles embodied in 
the United Nations Charter, and one 
which, in less than two weeks’ time, 
will celebrate the 30th anniversary of 
its adoption. 

This is a joint statement, reflecting 
the united views of consultative and 
non-consultative parties, which collec- 
tively encompass a majority of human- 
kind and about one-quarter of the 
membership of the UN. The parties 
are not making separate statements. 


This is the first time that I have 
addressed the Committee on this sub- 
ject. In reviewing the history of this 
item since it was inscribed in 1983, I 
was struck by the fact that since the 
initiators of the item broke with its 
consensus handling in 1985, it has 
become little more than an annual 
ritual. 

Unfortunately it would seem that 
consensus is again going to elude us 
at UNGA 44. This is a matter of 
great regret. It is the profound hope 
of the Treaty Parties that there will 
be a return to consensus in any future 
deliberations of the Assembly on this 
question. It is only in this way that a 
productive dialogue can occur in the 
interests of further enhancement of 
the already long-standing cooperative 
relationship between the UN and the 
Antarctic Treaty Systems. 

I wish to dwell for a moment on 
the record of achievement of the Ant- 
arctic Treaty System including its 
important contributions to inter- 
national peace and security, to the 
advancement of scientific knowledge 
and to global and regional environ- 
mental awareness and protection. 

We have heard no serious challenge 
to this record and these achievements 
have been widely acknowledged, 
including in the Secretary-General’s 
reports. In the opinion of the parties, 
they consolidate the treaty’s claim to 
be regarded as a valuable and success- 
ful instrument of international 
cooperation. 

The main important features of the 
treaty include: 

e its Openness to accession by any 
State; 

e the stipulation that Antarctica 

should forever be used exclusively 

for peaceful purposes and not 
become the scene or object of dis- 
cord; and 

the prohibition on nuclear 

explosions and on the disposal of 

nuclear waste, and on any measures 
of a military nature, including the 
testing of weapons or the conduct of 
military manoeuvres. 

Indeed, Antarctica is a zone free of 

nuclear weapons and is the first 

entirely demilitarised continent. 

The other important features of the 
treaty are: 

e the guarantees of freedom of scien- 
tific research throughout Antarctica 
and the promotion of exchange of 
scientific information and personnel; 

e the establishment of a comprehen- 
sive system of on-site inspection to 
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promote the objectives, and ensure 

the observance, of the treaty; and 
e the removal of the potential for pol- 

itical and sovereignty disputes by the 
unique accommodation of the pos- 
itions of claimants and non- 
claimants which allows cooperation 
on scientific and other matters to 
proceed. 

Antarctica does not exist in a legal 
vacuum. It has a special political and 
legal status based on the system which 
has developed from and around the 
Antarctic Treaty. This system is 
strong, dynamic, flexible and in full 
conformity with international law and 
the charter of the United Nations. 
Since 1983, the number of contract- 
ing parties has increased by 25 per 
cent to 39. The number of consulta- 
tive parties has recently grown by 
three to 25 and there are two other 
notifications under consideration. The 
parties to the treaty comprise a diverse 
and formidable range of countries 
with differing political, economic and 
social complexions and include all 
those geographically closest to 
Antarctica, the most populous nations 
on earth, developed and developing, 
aligned and non-aligned, large and 
small countries, all nuclear weapons 
states and all permanent members of 
the UN Security Council*. 

The steady increase in participation 
in its work is testimony to the system’s 
continuing relevance and to the rejec- 
tion of criticisms made of it and of 
suggestions that it needs to be 
replaced by some other system. It is 
clear that the system works, and works 
well, and every effort should be made 
to maintain and further strengthen it. 

This work of the Treaty System is 
reflected in the substantial body of 
measures adopted and decisions taken 
over the past 30 years and recorded in 
many reports and publications, includ- 
ing in The Antarctic Treaty System 
Handbook. 

These measures touch upon all 
aspects of human activity in 
Antarctica and have ensured the 
smooth functioning of the consultative 





*The States Parties to the Antarctic Treaty are: 
Argentina, Australia, Austria, Belgium, Brazil, 
Bulgaria, Canada, Chile, China, Colombia, 
Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Democratic People’s 
Republic of Korea, Denmark, Ecuador, Fin- 
land, France, German Democratic Republic, 
Federal Republic of Germany, Greece, 
Hungary, India, Italy, Japan, Netherlands, 
New Zealand, Norway, Papua New Guinea, 
Peru, Poland, Republic of Korea, Romania, 
South Africa, Spain, Sweden, USSR, United 
Kingdom, United States, Uruguay. 


process and the necessary evolution 

and adaptation of the system to meet 

new challenges. 

The outcome of the recent 15th 
Antarctic Treaty Consultative Meeting 
in Paris has maintained the momen- 
tum of this work, and is further testi- 
mony to the strength and dynamism 
of the Treaty System and its ability to 
reach consensus decisions in the 
increasingly complex areas requiring 
cooperation in respect of Antarctica. 
In keeping with standing practice, the 
Government of France, as host 
nation, will convey the report of the 
meeting to the Secretary-General as 
soon as it has been prepared, and will 
also be drawing parts of it to the 
attention of relevant specialised 
agencies and organisations. 

The work of the Antarctic Treaty 
System in respect of the protection of 
the Antarctic environment and depen- 
dent and associated ecosystems, is 
impressive. It should be noted that 
some 60 per cent of the measures 
adopted to date apply to the environ- 
ment. This recent, most successful 
consultative meeting was marked by a 
rededication of the Treaty Parties to 
their major goals of scientific achieve- 
ment and environmental protection. I 
would like briefly to summarise the 
practical outcome. The meeting 
adopted some 22 recommendations to 
government and a major declaration 
on the ozone layer and climate 
change. In this context, it should not 
be forgotten that scientific research 
conducted in Antarctica by Treaty 
Parties has played an important role 
in understanding the nature of our 
planet and how it works. The ozone 
hole phenomenon was discovered by 
scientists of Antarctic Treaty Parties, 
and monitoring and meteorological 
data from Antarctica is making an 
indispensible contribution to the glo- 
bal effort to predict and understand 
climate change. 

Among the important recommen- 
dations to governments of the 15th 
Consultative Meeting are those in 
respect of: 

e the convening of separate meetings 
in 1990 to explore and discuss all 
proposals relating to the comprehen- 
sive protection of the Antarctic 
environment and its dependent and 
associated ecosystems, and relating 
to the liability protocol envisaged 
under Article 8(7) of the Conven- 
tion on the Regulation of Antarctic 
Mineral Resource Activities; 

e major revision and strengthening of 
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the code of conduct on waste man- 
agement in Antarctica; 

e action by states to prevent and con- 
trol marine pollution; and 

e expanded monitoring of local 
impacts of human activity and of 
the indicators of global environmen- 
tal change. 


A second group of recommen- 
dations relates to the Antarctic Pro- 
tected Area System, and includes: 


e the establishment of three new Sites 
of Special Scientific Interest (SSSI) 
and the redesignating of a specially 
protected area as an SSSI so that it 
can be used as a biological and 
ecosystem monitoring site; 

e the introduction of management 
plans and improved descriptions for 
specially protected areas; and 

e protection for newly-designated his- 
toric sites and monuments. 


A significant development was the 
establishment of two new categories of 
protected area in Antarctica: 


e the single-purpose category of 
Special Reserve Area to provide for 
the protection of areas of outstand- 
ing geological, recreational, scenic 
and wilderness values; and 

e the multiple-use planning area to 
prevent multiple activities in certain 
areas interfering with each other or 
causing cumulative environmental 
impacts. 


A third group of recommendations 
includes: 


e proposals for the establishment of a 
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scientific and environmental data 
system; 

e the promotion of maximum 
efficiency and effectiveness of scien- 
tific work in Antarctica; and 

e the prevention and alleviation of 
problems arising from the concen- 
tration of stations in some areas of 
Antarctica. 


Recommendations were also 
adopted on: 


e Promoting cooperation in the fields 
of weather and sea ice information 
services for maritime and air 
nevigation in Antarctica; 

e Promoting cooperation in the hydro- 
graphic charting of Antarctic waters; 

e establishing information exchange 
arrangements and programs of 
action and study to promote air 
safety in Antarctica; 

e calling for further studies on the 
question of ice usage; and 

e calling for the issue of commemor- 
ative stamps to mark the 30th anni- 
versary of the entry into force of the 
Antarctic Treaty. 


The meeting also took decisions on 
practical aspects of the operation of 
the Treaty System, exchanges of 
information and future work in many 
areas, including some of those men- 
tioned above, as well as environmental 
impact assessment, tourism and non- 
government activity, and inspection 
and compliance arrangements. 

A word is also necessary about the 
process of interchange and dialogue 
with the wider international com- 
munity, including the UN. 

The following specialised agencies 
and other international organisations 
attended ATCM XV to assist deliber- 
ations on certain items: 


[nternational Hydrographic Organis- 
ation (IHO); 

[nter-governmental Oceanographic 
Commission (IOC); 

[nter-governmental Panel on Climate 
Change (IPCC); 

[nternational Civil Aviation Organis- 
ation (ICAO); 

international Maritime Organisation 
(IMO); 

World Meteorological Organisation 
(WMO); 

ternational Union for the Conser- 
vation of Nature and Natural 
Resources (IUCN); 

scientific Committee on Antarctic 
Research (SCAR); 

sommission of the Convention on the 
Conservation of Antarctic Marine 
Living Resources (CCAMLR). 


This represents the largest number 
of such bodies to have attended a con- 
Sultative meeting to date and is 
illustrative of the practical cooperation 
which exists between the Treaty Sys- 
tem and the international community. 

In respect of information flows, the 
meeting made further decisions in 
respect of the public availability of 
documents from past treaty meetings. 
This ongoing program of release will 
add to the enormous volume of 
material from Treaty Parties which is 
already on the public record and is 
available in scientific publications and 
through national contact points and 
international data centres. In addition, 
the Treaty Parties send material to 
the Secretary-General of the UN. 
Major contributions were made to his 
study which was completed in 1984. 
Much of this material is of course of 
greater interest to scientists, reflectiing 
the fact that science is, and will con- 
tinue to be, the major product from 
activity in Antarctica. 

My report on ATCM XV would not 
be complete without a reference to 
the important discussions proceeding 
within the Treaty System on how best 
to protect the fragile Antarctic 
environment and its dependent and 
associated ecosystems, which reflects 
heightened concern about environ- 
mental matters. They are taking place 
against the background of a fine and 
universally acknowledged record of 
environmental protection achievement 
by the Treaty System. I must also 
Stress that all Antarctic Treaty Parties, 
have dedicated themselves to scientific 
research of global importance and 
share the objective of wishing to pro- 
vide maximum environmental protec- 
tion and conservation in Antarctica. 
The current discussions within the 
Treaty System, including those relat- 
ing to the Convention on the Regu- 
lation of Antarctic Mineral Resource 
Activities and to comprehensive pro- 
tection of the Antarctic environment 
and its dependent and associated 
ecosystems, are about the best means 
to that common end. 

There are important and complex 
matters involved which will require 
some time to work through within the 
Antarctic Treaty System. However, in 
keeping with the traditional spirit and 
practice of Antarctic Treaty consul- 
‘ations, there will be a positive out- 
come. In this context, I wish to 
reassure you that the environment 
remains a fundamental concern of the 
Treaty Parties and, as we have been 


stating before the General Assembly 
and in other forums for a number of 
years, the restraint from any commer- 
cial minerals activity in Antarctica, as 
previously agreed upon, remains in 
place. These particular discussions are 
a prime example of the fact that the 
Antarctic Treaty System’s consultative 
and consensus processes, which are a 
central feature of its work, are work- 
ing well and can accommodate all 
viewpoints and changing 
circumstances. 


A joint Australia-French 
proposal in the form of 
a paper including a 
draft recommendation 
for ATCM XV 


Comprehensive measures for 
the protection of the Antarctic 
environment and its 
dependent and associated 
ecosystems 


1. BACKGROUND 


From the establishment of the Ant- 
arctic Treaty System, the Consultative 
Parties, in exercise of their special 
responsibilities, have demonstrated a 
sustained concern to protect and con- 
serve the fragile and unique Antarctic 
environment. 

That sustained concern is fully jus- 
tified for a number of reasons. 
Antarctica has a major influence on 
the world climate. Moreover, by 
reason of its location, harsh climate 
and relatively pristine wilderness qual- 
ities, the Antarctic environment offers 
special opportunities for research in 
many fields. Many of the most 
important areas of study concern the 
world’s climate. Partly as a result of 
Antarctic research, we know that 
human activities are responsible for 
many changes in the global environ- 
ment. The process of studying those 
changes and of developing responses 
to them is assuming some consider- 
able urgency. 

The Antarctic region, including the 
Southern Ocean, is inextricably linked 
with the global environment and thus 
has an essential role in studies of it. 
Interactions between the atmosphere, 
ice, ocean and living systems affect 
the entire global system through 
mechanisms still insufficiently under- 
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stood. Antarctica has a major influ- 
ence on the global environment. The 
Antarctic ice sheet contains 70% of 
the world’s fresh water. Any signifi- 
cant changes to the Antarctic environ- 
ment could have global consequences 
for atmospheric and oceanic circu- 
lation and upon sea levels. 

Antarctica presents an unsurpassed 
opportunity for wilderness preser- 
vation. The value of Antarctica’s wil- 
derness qualities is recognised by 
Consultative Parties. There is a value 
in the preservation of those qualities 
for their own sake. They are of out- 
standing significance. The vast 
majority of Antarctica is wilderness in 
the classic sense — large expanses 
affected principally by natural forces. 
Human impacts are limited mainly to 
the research stations, most of which 
are located on the few relatively small 
ice free areas. Antarctica is still 
remote from centres of industry and 
still relatively uncontaminated. 

This is not to say that it is unaffec- 
ted by human activity. The impact of 
human activities in some areas is now 
becoming an increasingly important 
issue. Of real environmental concern 
are the growing number of scientific 
stations especially where they become 
concentrated in some areas, the poten- 
tial for dramatic increase in tourist 
activities, and the risks of accidents 
with even the best conducted scien- 
tific drilling. 

The most obvious impact of human 
activities on the Antarctic environ- 
ment lies simply in the impact of the 
infrastructure required to maintain a 
human presence there. The establish- 
ment of a station can have a perma- 
nent impact on the environment and 
its continued operation can have sig- 
nificant cumulative effects. The 
impact of wastes and their discharge 
into the sea or atmosphere is also rel- 
evant. Human activity in Antarctica 
cannot avoid the environmental 
impacts of foot, vehicular, air and 
marine traffic. The need to assess 
impacts and make judgements about 
their acceptability therefore assumes 
some importance. 


2. EXISTING PROTECTION OF THE 
ANTARCTIC ENVIRONMENT 


The Antarctic environment, and its 
dependent and associated ecosystems, 
are protected in a number of ways 
including the legislation and manage- 
ment policies of states the provisions 
of the Antarctic Treaty System and 
measures under the Treaty System. 


The measures under the Treaty 
System include: 

e the agreed measures for the conser- 
vation of Antarctic fauna and flora; 

e the code of conduct for Antarctic 
expeditions and station activities; 

e numerous recommendations includ- 
ing guidelines for environmental 
impact assessment, scientific drilling 
and consultation as to the siting of 
stations. 

The conventions now forming part 
of the Antarctic Treaty System are: 

e The Convention on the Conser- 
vation of Antarctic Seals (“CCAS”) 
and 

e The Convention on the Conser- 
vation of Antarctic Marine Living 
Resources (“CCAMLR”) 

In addition, the Convention on the 
Regulation of Antarctic Mineral 
Resource Activities (“CRAMRA”) has 
been concluded. 

The present system of instruments 
and measures has evolved as human 
activity in Antarctica and awareness of 
the consequences of that activity has 
grown. As a result there is now a 
combination of hortatory measures 
and others requiring implementing 
measures to provide protection for 
some components of the Antarctic 
environment or in respect of different 
classes of activity. 


3.THE NEED FORA 
COMPREHENSIVE APPROACH 


While this evolutionary approach 
has been wide ranging, it left many 
significant gaps. It requires constant 
attention to ensure its adequacy in the 
face of changes in the nature of 
human activities. The differing stan- 
dards and procedures in the various 
treaties, recommendations and 
measures reflect the differing times 
and contexts in which they were 
drawn up. There are real problems 
with adequacy, in ensuring com- 
pliance in practice and with 
coordination. 

The need for a comprehensive 
scheme of protection for the Antarctic 
environment is now pressing. The 
world community is recognising that 
an integrated approach must be taken 
to environmental problems. Effects of 
human activity are no respecter of the 
artificial competences that may be set 
up between different institutions. A 
target obviously in need of protection 
may require attention to be given to a 
whole range of matters which may 
previously have been considered 
unrelated. There is also a need to pro- 
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tect the scientific value of an 
untouched Antarctica. 

There is a fundamental tension 
between the value of Antarctica in its 
relatively untouched state and the 
increasing human activity. Many of 
the factors leading to human activity 
in Antarctica have their basis in its 
pristine qualities. Yet it is those very 
qualities that can be most at risk from 
human activity. 

While noting the immediate scape 
for additional ad hoc measures to pro- 
tect the Antarctic environment, in the 
view of France and Australia it is 
timely to consider the requirements 
for overall protection of the Antarctic 
environment. The only forum to do 
this lies within the Antarctic Treaty 
System which has proven able to 
respond effectively to changing cir- 
cumstances. However, the future 
strength of the Treaty System will 
depend upon its ability to continue to 
grow and adapt. 


4. PROPOSALS FOR A 
COMPREHENSIVE APPROACH 


At the Preparatory Meeting for 
ATCM XV held in Paris in May 1989 
there was considerable discussion of 
the desirability of a more comprehen- 
sive and coordinated approach to 
environmental protection in Antarctica. 

The Secretary General of the 
French MFA, M. Scheer, referred to 
the matter in his opening remarks. 
The delegation of Chile took up this 
theme and circulated a paper, 
WP/PREP 1, proposing the inclusion 
of an item on the agenda for ATCM 
XV entitled “comprehensive measures 
for the protection of the Antarctic 
environment and dependent and 
associated ecosystems”. The inscrip- 
tion of this item received the unani- 
mous support of the Treaty parties, 
and a number of delegations circu- 
lated papers or made comments 
designed to explore options and ways 
of advancing the consideration of the 
item through the consultative process. 
Since the Preparatory Meeting, the 
governments of France and Australia, 
amongst others, have declared their 
strong commitment to the protection 
of the Antarctic environment and the 
merits of the comprehensive 
approach. They have also suggested 
for consideration some specific 
options for the achievement of this 
objective which have built on earlier 
proposals made within the Treaty Sys- 
tem. Further alternatives are likely to 
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be forthcoming from other Consulta- 
tive Parties. 


5. DRAFT RECOMMENDATION TO 
ATCM XV 


In order to assist this process the 
governments of Australia and France 
have developed the attached draft rec- 
ommendation concerning a Special 
Antarctic Treaty Consultative Meeting 
on the protection of the Antarctic 
environment in accordance with the 
approach taken at the Preparatory 
Meeting in May. 


Editorial note 

The recommendation on compre- 
hensive measures which the Fifteenth 
Consultative Meeting (ATCM XV) 
finally adopted is set out below. The 
draft recommendation proposed by 
Australia and France is therefore not 
reproduced. 


FRANCO-AUSTRALIA DRAFT 
WORKING PAPER ON POSSIBLE 
COMPONENTS FOR A 
COMPREHENSIVE CONVENTION 
FOR THE PRESERVATION AND 
PROTECTION OF ANTARCTICA 


I. PREAMBLE 


1. As several recent international 
conferences have pointed out, it is 
now a matter of urgency to take all 
necessary steps to protect our 
imperilled environment. 

2. Ever since the institution of the 
“Antarctic Treaty System”, the Con- 
sultative Parties have displayed their 
concern to preserve the unique and 
fragile environment of this region, the 
last unsullied spot on earth. Very 
early on, these states decided: 

e a set of approved measures for the 
conservation of Antarctic fauna and 
flora; 

e a “code of conduct” for expeditions 
and scientific activities in the 
Antarctic; 

e in a wide variety of spheres, a great 
many measures relating to the pres- 
ervation of the environment which 
account for the majority of the 164 
recommendations adopted in the 30 
years since the signature of the 
Washington Treaty. 

Similarly, several conventions have 
been adopted by the members of the 
Antarctic Treaty System and are now 
in force, eg.: 

e the Convention for the Protection of 
Seals in the Antarctic (1972); 

e and the Convention on the Preser- 


vation of Marine Fauna and Flora 

in the Antarctic (1980) 

Lastly, the Convention on the 
Regulation of Antarctic Mineral 
Resource Activities, which contains 
restrictive rules and mechanisms for 
the protection of the environment, has 
recently been laid open for signature. 

3. In view of the rise in local pol- 
lution due to the development of 
human activities in the Antarctic eg. 
the proliferation of scientific bases 
and their logistics, increasing tourism 
and the intensification of maritime 
and air traffic) and the concern to 
give priority to the protection of this 
territory given over to scientific 
research, it is important to create a 
cogent framework within which to 
amplify, systematize and co-ordinate 
these manifold sectoral measures. It is 
also important to go on developing 
the implementation of monitoring and 
inspection procedures, in which there 
appears to be room for improvement. 

There is now therefore an urgent 
need for a comprehensive system of 
protection. The time has come to 
frame a comprehensive convention 
relating to the preservation of the 
Antarctic environment and dependent 
or connected ecosystems. 


Il. PRINCIPLES 


1. The comprehensive convention 
shall declare the Antarctic a “wilder- 
ness reserve”. 

2. Throughout the Antarctic, 
human activities having an impact on 
the environment shall be regulated or, 
where agreed as necessary, prohibited. 

3. The convention shall take 
account of the requirements of scien- 
tific activity as determined by the 
Consultative Parties and the principles 
established in Article II of the Wash- 
ington Treaty. 

4. The convention shall lay down 
the bases of the strategy for the pro- 
tection of the environment in the 
Antarctic. It shall seek: 

e First, to spell out general principles 
regarding: 

- comprehensive protection of the 

Antarctic environment; 
- types of activities to be regulated; 
- appropriate protection 
mechanisms; 
e second, to set up institutions to 
implement these principles. 

5. The Consultative Parties shall 
formulate and implement the 
convention. 

6. This convention shall become an 
integral part of the Antarctic Treaty 


System. It shall provide the frame- 
work for all sectoral measures either 
taken or to be taken. 

7. The environmental protection 
strategy shall be conducted in cooper- 
ation with world scientific programs. 
It will take their orientations into 
account. 


lll. PROTECTIVE MEASURES 


1. Protective measures shall take 
account of scientific studies. 

2. Activities in certain zones requir- 
ing special protection should be 
restricted and, where necessary, 
prohibited. 

3. Activities consistent with the 
principles of the Antarctic Treaty may 
be made subject to measures. These 
measures shall be framed having 
regard to the nature of the activity 
concerned and appropriate insti- 
tutional arrangements. The activities 
concerned shall include: 

e shipping, fisheries and port instal- 

lations in the Antarctic Ocean; 

air transport, the installation and 

maintenance of airport 

infrastructures; 

* non-governmental expeditions and 
tourism; 

e the organisation, setting up and 
operation of scientific stations and 
bases; 

e discharges of waste resulting from 
various activities on the Antarctic 
continent. 
4.The convention shall lay down 

the rules for the protection of the 

Antarctic continent including animal 

and plant species. 

5. The convention shall lay down 
standards for surveys of the environ- 
mental impact on all activities carried 
on in the Antarctic. It shall seek to 
institute appropriate means of preven- 
tion and dealing with the conse- 
quences of environmental damage. 

6. The convention shall frame the 
general principles for a monitoring 
system. 


IV. INSTITUTIONS 


l. For the purpose of implementing 
these general standards, the conven- 
tion shall set up a system of 
institutions responsible for devising 
practical measures and monitoring 
their application. 

2. There shall be three such 
institutions: 

e an environmental commission; 
e a scientific and technical committee; 
e an arbitration body. 
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These institutions shall be assisted 
by a secretariat and an inspection and 
monitoring corps. 

3. The environmental commission, 
consisting of representatives of the 
Consultative Parties, shall meet once a 
year. This commission could be 
invested with the following powers: 

e to decide on all measures required 
to implement the principles laid 
down in the convention or in rec- 
ommendations adopted by consulta- 
tive conferences; 

e to define the zone or zones in which 
the different types of activity may be 
carried on (eg. siting of research 
stations, delineation of zones 
reserved for tourism; 

* to ensure coordination of the 
environmental protection policy pur- 
sued by the other institutions 
derived from the conventions form- 
ing the Antarctic Treaty System; 

e to prepare an annual report on the 
state of the environment in the Ant- 
arctic; these reports shall be com- 
municated to all interested 
governmental and non-governmental 
bodies. 

4. The scientific and technical com- 
mittee, consisting of scientists of inter- 
nationally recognised standing, shall 
deliver an opinion on the measures 
envisaged by the commission and on 
scientific programmes. 

5. The secretariat shall assist the 
commission in monitoring application 
of measures adopted within the frame- 
work of the wilderness reserve. 

6. The inspection and monitoring 
corps shall enjoy complete freedom of 
investigation. Monitoring shall be per- 
formed by full-time inspectors operat- 
ing throughout the land and maritime 
zone covered by the convention. 

7. The arbitration body shall hear 
such disputes as may arise concerning 
interpretation and application of the 
convention. 


ANNEX TO COMPONENTS PAPER 


COMMENTS ON THE FRENCH- 
AUSTRALIAN PROPOSALS FOR 
COMPONENTS OF A 
COMPREHENSIVE CONVENTION 
ON THE PROTECTION OF THE 
ENVIRONMENT IN ANTARCTICA 


1. France and Australia propose to 
the Parties that ATCM XV decide 
upon a Special Consultative Meeting 
to define a comprehensive regime for 
the protection of the environment and 


of the dependent and associated 

ecosystem in Antarctica which should 

take place in 1990. Without preju- 
dicing the proposals that have or will 
be made by the other Consultative 

Parties, France and Australia consider 

that this regime should take the form 

of a comprehensive convention. 

2. The aim of France and Australia 
is to reinforce the Antarctic Treaty 
System in two principal ways: 

2.1. to indicate to the international 
community the determination of the 
Antarctic Treaty to protect Antarctica. 
For this reason it is essential to define 
clearly what environmental protection 
the Treaty System affords. 

2.2. to ensure the completeness of 
the system and to provide a frame- 
work for measures applicable to 
specific activities. 

3. The proposal is aimed at provid- 
ing the Consultative Parties with the 
necessary means to protect the 
environment in Antarctica. 

3.1. The comprehensive convention 
would establish a general framework 
for the protection of the environment 
having regard to the diversity of 
human activities involved: 

e through the general principles set 
out in the convention; 

e through the establishment of 
measures in the appropriate legal 
form consistent with the activity 
concerned and the general prin- 
ciples set out in the convention; 

e through the coordination of environ- 
mental protection within the Ant- 
arctic Treaty System; 

e through the appropriate means for 
prevention, intervention and 
monitoring; 

e through the creation of institutions 
to deal with environmental matters. 
3.2. The institutions thus created 

would have the following three 

principles: 

e they should respect the special 
responsibility of the Consultative 
Parties for the Antarctic environ- 
ment by for example, giving the 
Consultative Parties the function of 
the environmental commission 
under the convention; 

e they should be effective to protect 
the Antarctic environment by, for 
example, permitting constant 
monitoring; 

e the decision making process should 
be timely and effective. 


4. Conclusion 


The proposal by France and Aus- 
tralia would: 
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4.1. not result in the creation of a 

“parallel” system since: 

e the comprehensive convention 
would be an integral part of the 
Antarctic Treaty System making it 
complementary and not competitive; 
4.2. simply reinforce the system of 

the Antarctic Treaty: 

e by confirming the special responsi- 
bilities of the Consultative Parties 
and the Consultative meetings; 

e by ensuring the consistent and com- 
prehensive handling of environmen- 
tal matters within the system; 

e by maintaining the Antarctic Treaty 
in its entirety. 

4.3. be a constructive contribution 
to the consideration of the Consulta- 
tive Parties in order to provide the 
most effective response to the expec- 
tations of the international community. 

5. France and Australia have 
expressed the wish that the parties 
take their proposal into serious con- 
sideration. They will be attentive to 
all comments and thank the Parties in 
advance for all contributions that will 
go towards making the XVth Con- 
sultative Meeting a success, further 
adding to the remarkable achieve- 
ments already made under the Antarc- 
tic Treaty. (See Monthly Record, 
October, 1989 issue for the opening 
statement to the 15th Consultative 
Meeting in Paris, by Mr Alan Brown, 
leader of the Australian delegation.) 


Recommendation XV-1 of the Fifteenth 
Antarctic Treaty Consultative Meeting, 
Paris, October 1989 


COMPREHENSIVE MEASURES FOR 
THE PROTECTION OF THE 
ANTARCTIC ENVIRONMENT AND 
DEPENDENT AND ASSOCIATED 
ECOSYSTEMS 


The representatives, 

Convinced of the need to preserve 
the Antarctic Treaty system so as to 
ensure that Antarctica does not 
become the scene or object of inter- 
national discord; 

Bearing in mind the special legal 
and political status of Antarctica and 
the special responsibility of the Ant- 
arctic Treaty Consultative Parties to 
ensure that all activities in the Antarc- 
tic are consistent with the purposes 
and principles of the Antarctic Treaty; 

Recalling the designation of 
Antarctica as a Special Conservation 
Area; 

Recognising the vulnerability to 
human interference of the Antarctic 
environment and its dependent and 
associated ecosystems; 
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Nella Dan in Horseshoe Harbour, Mawson, for summer resupply and personnel changeover. 


Recognising further the unique 
Opportunities Antarctica offers for 
scientific research on processes of glo- 
bal as well as regional importance; 

Taking into account international 
concern for the environment and the 
importance of Antarctica for the glo- 
bal environment; 

Bearing in mind the substantial 
body of measures adopted by the Ant- 
arctic Treaty Consultative Parties in 
recognition of their special responsi- 
bilities for the protection of the Ant- 
arctic environment and its dependent 
and associated ecosystems; 

Recalling in this context Articles V 
and IX (1) (f) of the Antarctic Treaty 
and Recommendations setting out 
general principles for the protection 
of the Antarctic environment; 

Recalling also: 

(a) the Agreed Measures for the Con- 
servation of Antarctic Fauna and 
Flora and associated 
Recommendations; 

(b) the Convention for the Conser- 
vation of Antarctic Seals (which 
entered into force on 11 March 
1978); 

(c) the Convention on the Conser- 
vation of Antarctic Marine Living 
Resources (which entered into 
force on 7 April 1982); 

(d) the Convention on the Regulation 
of Antarctic Mineral Resource 
Activities (which has not yet 
entered into force); 





a 


(e) Recommendations relating to: 

i the Antarctic Protected Area 
system concerning Specially 
Protected Areas, Sites of 
Special Scientific Interest and 
Historic Sites and monuments; 

ii the Code of Conduct for Ant- 
arctic expeditions and station 
activities; 

iii the effects of Antarctic tour- 
ism and non-governmental 
expeditions; 

iv the use of radio-isotopes; 

v oil contamination; 

vi the prohibition on the dis- 
posal of nuclear waste; and 

vii environmental impact assess- 
ment procedures; 

as well as work undertaken in 

relation to the uses of Antarctic 

ice; 


Taking note of proposals made at 
XVth Consultative Meeting by France 
and Australia for a comprehensive 
Convention for the Protection of the 
Antarctic Environment which would 
establish Antarctica as a natural 
reserve, land of science; by the United 
States for comprehensive measures 
building on the components of the 
Antarctic Treaty System; by Chile on 
comprehensive measures, which 
include the development of the con- 
cept of Antarctica as a Special Con- 
servation Area; by New Zealand for 
comprehensive measures constituting 





an integrated and binding environ- 
mental protection regime; and by 
Sweden relating to common elements 
for environmental protection; 

Welcoming the further substantial 
progress made on the protection of 
the Antarctic environment and its 
dependent and associated ecosystems 
through the work of this Consultative 
Meeting including the adoption of 
Recommendation XV-3 on Waste Dis- 
posal; Recommendation XV-4 on the 
Prevention, Control and Response to 
Marine Pollution; Recommendation 
XV-5 on Environmental Monitoring 
in Antarctica; Recommendation XV-6 
on New Sites of Special Scientific 
Interest; Recommendation XV-8 to 
amend Article VIII of the Agreed 
Measures to Provide for Management 
Plans for Specially Protected Areas 
(SPAs); Recommendation XV-9 on 
Development of Improved Descrip- 
tions and Management Plans for 
SPAs; Recommendation XV-10 on 
Establishment of Specially Reserved 
Areas; Recommendation XV-11 on 
Establishment of Multiple-use Plan- 
ning Areas; Recommendation XV-14 
and XV-15 on promotion of inter- 
national scientific cooperation; Rec- 
ommendation XV-17 on the Siting of 
Stations; Recommendation XV-19 on 
Charting of Antarctic waters and the 
Declaration on the Ozone Layer and 
Climate Change; Recommendation 
XV-21 on Antarctic Ice; 

Acknowledging the need, in the light 
of the unique qualities of Antarctica 
and increasing human activities there, 
to ensure the effective implemen- 
tation, coordination and further elab- 
oration of the system of protection of 
the Antarctic environment and its 
dependent and associated ecosystems; 

Recommend to their Government 
that: 

1. They undertake as a priority 
objective the further elaboration, 
maintenance and effective implemen- 
tation of a comprehensive system for 
the protection of the Antarctic 
environment and its dependent and 
associated ecosystems aimed at ensur- 
ing that human activity does not have 
adverse impacts on the Antarctic 
environment or its dependent or 
associated ecosystems or compromise 
the scientific, aesthetic or wilderness 
values of Antarctica. 

2. To contribute to this objective, a 
Special Antarctic Treaty Consultative 
Meeting be held in 1990 to explore 
and discuss all proposals relating to 
the comprehensive protection of the 
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Antarctic environment and its depen- 

dent and associated ecosystems. 

3. In addressing the requirements of 
such a comprehensive system, they: 
(a) have regard to the principles for 

the protection of the Antarctic 

environment and its dependent 
and associated ecosystems already 
established under the Antarctic 

Treaty system and shall consider 

the need to elaborate further, 

expand and supplement those 
principles; 

(b) review the existing body of 
measures for the protection of the 
Antarctic environment and its 
dependent and associated 
ecosystems in order, inter alia, to: 
i identify those measures which 

should be updated, 
strengthened or otherwise 
improved; 

ii identify areas where the exist- 
ing measures should be 
supplemented; 

iii consider the nature of the 
legal obligations contained in 
existing measures and the 
need, as necessary, to estate 
those obligations with greater 
precision; 

iv make provision for the pro- 
motion of research related to 
environmental management 
decisions; 

v promote the establishment of 
procedures for assessing the 
possible impact of human 
activities on the Antarctic 
environment and its depen- 
dent and associated 
ecosystems in order to provide 
for informed decision-making 
as to their acceptability; 

vi promote the establishment of 
procedures to monitor the 
effectiveness and adequacy of 
environmental protection 
measures; 

vii consider the role of an infor- 
mation and data base for the 
effective implementation, 
revision and extension of 
environmental protection 
measures; 

(c) consider if and to what extent 
institutional arrangements may be 
necessary and the form or forms 
of the legal or other measures 
needed to ensure the mainten- 
ance, integration, consistency and 
comprehensiveness of the system 
of protection of the Antarctic 
environment and its dependent 
and associated ecosystems. 





Australia in Asia: the 
integration of foreign 
and economic policies 


Address by Senator Gareth 
Evans, Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, to the 
Seminar on Australia and the 
North East Asian Ascendancy, 
Sydney, November 22. 


iplomacy never had an age of 
innocence. But there was a 
time when its boundaries were fairly 
well defined. Today, the lines between 
foreign policy and other policies with 
external application are rarely neat. 
This may have taken away some of 
the certainties of foreign policy prac- 
tice but it has also opened up many 
new opportunities. 

Ross Garnaut’s observation about 
the increased blurring of the logical 
boundaries between the bilateral, 
regional and multilateral zones of 
diplomatic endeavour — made in the 
context of Australia’s economic diplo- 
macy towards North East Asia — can 
indeed be applied more broadly. In a 
world, particularly a trading world, 
which has become so elaborately 
joined together, many of the old 
demarcations no longer apply. Exter- 
nal policy has become both more 
prominent, as international economic 
issues preoccupy sO many countries, 
and more complex, as the number of 
issues and actors on the international 
scene have rapidly proliferated. 

In this environment, the structure 
of external policy-making and 
implementation acquires particular 
importance, because we are dealing 
with a process in which several differ- 
ent threads need to be woven 
together. And of these various strands, 
the relationship between foreign pol- 
icy on the one hand and economic 
and trade policy on the other is of 
fundamental importance. 

Today, I want to focus on how the 
integration of foreign policy and trade 
policy, which we have sought to bring 
about with the amalgamation of the 
former Departments of Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, is faring in 
Australia’s external relations. I also 
want to say a little about the relation- 
ship between foreign policy and dom- 
estic economic policies. Both these 
themes are squarely relevant to the 
recommendations of the Garnaut 
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Report, and very much in keeping 
with the multi-faceted and coordi- 
nated approach to our relations with 
North East Asia which it advocates. 

Much of the emphasis in the 
Garnaut Report is upon the particular 
structural features of the North East 
Asian economies, and their 
complementarities with Australia, 
which have made that region far and 
away now our dominant regional 
trading partner — taking now fully 43 
per cent of our exports, as compared 
for example last year with 13 per cent 
to North America, 16 per cent to 
Western Europe and only eight per 
cent to ASEAN. Because of the sheer 
strength and size of the North East 
Asian component of our external 
economy, the rewards to be gained 
from the kind of policy adjustments 
the report recommends will necess- 
arily be quantitatively greater than 
elsewhere. 

But it is important to stress at the 
outset that there is nothing in the 
report which suggests that our efforts 
should be directed to North East Asia 
to the exclusion either of our tra- 
ditional North American and Euro- 
pean markets, or our rapidly growing 
neighbouring ones, especially in 
South East Asia, with all of whom 
there are also complementarities on 
which we can further build. Indeed 
most of the Garnaut Report’s policy 
prescriptions are quite general in their 
application, and that is the spirit in 
which they are now being actively 
explored by the Government. 


Domestic and external policy 


The theme of the Garnaut Report 
with the most general application of 
all is that Australia’s future lies in 
forging an outward-looking, inter- 
nationally competitive economy. This 
has been the view of the Hawke Gov- 
ernment from its earliest days in 
office. The whole thrust of our econ- 
omic reform program — at both the 
macro and micro-economic levels — 
has been to restructure the Australian 
economy; to make it more open inter- 
nationally; to increase its productivity 
and to broaden and deepen its export 
capacity. 

This policy approach has both a 
domestic and an external dimension, 
and it is crucial that both dimensions 
work in harmony. The initial burden 
lies with domestic policy: getting the 
macro settings right, with the appro- 
priate balance of fiscal, monetary and 
wages policy; and pursuing a coherent 
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program of economic reform across 
the full range of economic activity, 
including the financial sector, the tax- 
ation system, foreign investment, 
transport and communications, and 
government business enterprises. 

As impressive as our record in all 
these respects has been over the past 
six years — and no other government 
has ever moved so far so fast — there 
still remains a great deal to do, and 
we acknowledge that. The dead 
weight of protectionism — which has 
been the prevailing policy for most of 
the post-Federation history of Aus- 
tralia — cannot be thrown off over- 
night. Structural adjustment is not a 
course of bitter pills which one takes 
and is then cured. Nor is it a problem 
which can be left to the government 
alone to resolve. Flexibility, and the 
willingness to respond to rapid 
changes in the international economic 
environment, are as much as anything 
habits of mind which need to be both 
acquired and sustained. 

The role of external policy in all of 
this is equally vital. Its task is to 
ensure that the overall international 
economic and trade policy environ- 
ment is as favourable as possible to 
trade and growth, and that the par- 
ticular barriers which inhibit fair 
competition by Australian producers 
are dismantled to the greatest possible 
extent. Our foreign policy and trade 
policy, working together, have a con- 
tinuing responsibility to strengthen 
the rules of the multilateral trading 
system, and, by the quality of both 
our trade and political diplomacy, to 
clear the path for Australian exports 
in particular bilateral markets. 

In pursuing these objectives, in 
North East Asia as in most other parts 
of the world, the principal weapon 
available to Australia is, simply, per- 
suasion. While it may be that in the 
South Pacific, considerations of 
geography and comparative economic 
size give Australia particular influ- 
ence, in North East Asia we do not 
have the capacity to achieve our goals 
through the influence of our presence 
itself. We do bring to our relations 
with North East Asia several econ- 
omic and related assets, but none of 
these by themselves guarantees the 
security of our economic interests in 
the region. Even in the commodities 
field, where Australia is most competi- 
tive, the North East Asian economies 
have other options in terms of sources 
of supply. So we must rely, not only 
upon our claims as competitive and 


efficient producers, but also upon our 
Capacity to persuade them that it is in 
their own interest to move in direc- 
tions that are consistent with 
Australia’s interests. 

The amalgamation of Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, the Government’s 
view, and one of the central thrusts of 
the Garnaut Report, is that the close 
integration of foreign and trade poli- 
cies strengthens the instruments of 
persuasion that are available to us. 
And this view has been vindicated by 
our experience since the amalga- 
mation of the Department of Foreign 
Affairs with the Department of Trade 
in 1987. 

Implicit in an integrated approach 
to foreign affairs and trade is a recog- 
nition that trade policy issues have a 
foreign policy component and vice- 
versa. Integration does not mean the 
subordination of traditional foreign 
policy interests to trade policy con- 
cerns, nor indeed the swamping of 
trade issues by broader foreign policy 
considerations. Rather, it entails a dif- 
ferent and more sophisticated 
approach in which artificial distinc- 
tions are abandoned and national 
interests are both defined and pursued 
in a coordinated way. 

It means our 89 diplomatic missions 
abroad are focusing equally, and 
reporting with equal thoroughness, on 
political and economic relationships; it 
means that when my portfolio col- 
league, the Minister for Trade Nego- 
tiations, Michael Duffy, and I travel 
abroad we see a much more diverse 
range of interlocutors than we other- 
wise would; carry full briefs on both 
trade and more traditional foreign pol- 
icy issues, and bring each to the ser- 
vice of the other in developing our 
bilateral relationships; it means the 
policy desks in Canberra are being 
occupied by officers with very differ- 
ent backgrounds and experience in 
trade and economic affairs, working 
side by side, and pooling and sharing 
that experience; it means that there is 
a fertile and administratively more 
workable environment within which 
to now develop, and follow through to 
conclusion creative new initiatives in 
external policy; and it means an end 
to the tensions and almost wholly 
unproductive internecine conflicts 
between Trade and Foreign Affairs 
Departments which characterised so 
much of our external policy in dec- 
ades gone by. Integration has not 
meant submerging options, but rather 
weighing and balancing them better 


internally, with less waste of 
interdepartmental committee time, 
ministerial time and, certainly, Cabi- 
net time. 

The most clear-cut recent example 
of integrated external policy at work 
was in Australia’s successful initiation 
of the Asia Pacific Economic Cooper- 
ation (APEC) process. The APEC 
agenda is preoccupied with economic 
issues — trade and investment — but 
the evolution of the APEC structure 
has important political implications, 
going to a range of issues at the heart 
of intra-regional relationships in the 
Asia Pacific. 

An integrated approach was crucial 
to the success of the APEC initiative 
in two main respects. 

First, it is extremely unlikely that 
the range of decisions taken at this 
month’s Canberra meeting could have 
been taken by Trade Ministers or 
Foreign Ministers acting alone: they 
each had to be persuaded to come, 
with each in turn having to be per- 
suaded of the delicate balance and 
inter-relationship of economic and 
political objectives involved. 

Second, the diplomatic groundwork 
which Australia put into the Canberra 
meeting — which was generally seen 
as a crucially important factor in its 
successful outcome — simply would 
not have worked as effectively had we, 
in an institutional sense, been working 
within a divided system. In this 
instance, amalgamation contributed 
greatly to our capacity to define the 
issues, craft a consensus strategy, and 
coordinate a program to bring it to 
fruition. 

Another large-scale example of 
integrated external diplomacy 
effectively at work has been our 
involvement in the current Uruguay 
Round of multilateral trade nego- 
tiations. The Cairns Group was an 
Australian initiative which pre-dated 
the amalgamation of the Foreign 
Affairs and Trade Departments, but 
which has very much flowered under 
it. We have been able to bring to our 
chairmanship of this 14-nation, five- 
continent group of fair agricultural 
traders, a wider perspective which has 
not only strengthened its effectiveness, 
but has also had a flow-on effect on 
our bilateral relations with the indi- 
vidual members of the group. An 
integrated approach has improved the 
scope we have to use the many bilat- 
eral and regional channels of com- 
munication available to us in the 
course of our broader diplomacy to 
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advance our multilateral trading 
objectives. This is particularly useful 
given that the Uruguay Round itself is 
a complex set of interconnected nego- 
tiations which have important impli- 
cations for relations among trading 
partners. 

The advantages of amalgamation of 
Foreign Affairs and Trade into a 
single departmental structure are so 
obvious that it is difficult to imagine 
anyone seriously contemplating revers- 
ing that amalgamation. Yet apparently 
that is very much on the mind of the 
Coalition in the unlikely event that 
they should return to government. 
National Party Leader and Opposition 
“Trade and Resources” (not Foreign 
Affairs and Trade) spokesman, 
Charles Blunt, made it very clear 
earlier this month, in a widely 
reported television interview, that the 
continuation intact of the Department 
of Foreign Affairs and Trade was not 
a “given”, so far as he was concerned, 
and that the National Party very 
much had in mind the recapture of its 
traditional trade constituency. 

Similarly, in a long series of ques- 
tions to me in the Senate Estimates 
Committee in late September, the 
Opposition “Foreign Affairs” (not 
Foreign Affairs and Trade) spokes- 
man, Senator Robert Hill, tried very 
hard to find reasons why the amalga- 
mation might not have been a good 
thing — no doubt to reinforce his 
claim to occupancy of that area in the 
event of a change of government. I 
can only say that, in the again 
unlikely event of such a change, it 
would be a foolish and regressive step 
to unwind the amalgamation, and 
doubly disgraceful were this to be 
undertaken not for any reason ration- 
ally related to Australia’s best 
interests, but simply to accommodate 
the demands of internal coalition 
politics. 


Trade and foreign policy 


It is sometimes asserted — in 
defence of keeping trade policy insu- 
lated from foreign policy — that the 
latter can on occasion work to hinder 
trade objectives. Human rights rep- 
resentations are advanced as an 
example of the cost that foreign pol- 
icy considerations can impose on trade 
policy. 

It is, in my view, a misconception 
to regard foreign policy issues of this 
sort as somehow in competition with 
our commercial objectives. They are 
both elements in Australia’s overall 


national interests and it is the art of 
foreign policy — as well as the 
responsibility of governing — to seek 
to ensure that one element is not 
advanced at the expense of the other. 
There may, to be sure, be instances 
when the government has to act on a 
human rights issue in a way which 
may have adverse commercial conse- 
quences, at least in the short term. 
However, with careful handling, 
human rights policy need not conflict 
with commercial objectives, and I 
don’t believe they have had in prac- 
tice any significantly adverse effect. 

Most relationships between nations 
are multi-faceted. Human rights issues 
— important though they are — are 
only one of several elements in the 
overall relationship. It is unrealistic to 
treat them as the touchstone of the 
total relationship. In any event, for 
countries like Australia where the 
community rightly expects its govern- 
ment to defend fundamental human 
rights wherever they are threatened, 
this sort of policy dilemma will arise, 
irrespective of whether foreign and 
trade policies are formally integrated: 
if they are not, it just means that a 
longer period of almost certainly 
unproductive interdepartmental ten- 
sion will be needed to get the balance 
right. 


China and Taiwan 


There are obviously occasions when 
we have to make choices about how 
best to handle a human rights issue in 
order to be effective and protect our 
national interests at the same time. 
China is a case in point. In the post- 
June period we have not shied away 
from our firm view that the sup- 
pression of fundamental and 
universally recognised human rights 
justified strong expressions of condem- 
nation by us, and that the carrying on 
of bilateral “business as usual” is 
simply not an option. At the same 
time, we have also sought — in com- 
mon with many other like-minded 
countries — to keep open our com- 
mercial, cultural and other lines of 
access and communication, lest China 
move towards policies of isolation, 
which are neither in Australia’s com- 
mercial interests nor our larger inter- 
est as a good international citizen in 
advancing the cause of human rights 
protection. 

Another area where foreign policy 
is mistakenly seen by some as under- 
mining trade interests, is that of the 
impact of our “one China” policy on 
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commercial relations between Aus- 
tralia and Taiwan. But it is not the 
case that Australia and Australian 
business somehow have to choose 
between relations with China and Tai- 
wan: in commercial terms our trade 
with both is in fact substantial. In 
1988-89, Taiwan was Australia’s sixth 
largest trading partner with total 
exports from us of about $A1.6 
billion, while China was Australia’s 
ninth largest trading partner with total 
exports from us running at $A1.2 
billion. 

The fact is that our policy of recog- 
nising the PRC as the only govern- 
ment of China, which we share with 
most other countries, is in the best 
interests of Australia, irrespective of 
whether one places the primary 
emphasis on broad foreign policy/ 
security interests or narrower com- 
mercial interests. Without that policy, 
our existing commercial links with 
China would be less extensive and 
their potential for expansion bleak. 
Within that policy we have still been 
able to build up a substantial and 
growing commercial relationship with 
the economy of Taiwan. 

Nor has the absence of a 
government-to-government relation- 
ship with Taiwan really significantly 
affected the capacity of the Australian 
private sector to address difficulties 
which may stand in the way of 
expanded commercial contacts. Our 
commercial relations are facilitated by 
the Canberra-based Taiwan Market 
Service, a branch of the Australian 
Chamber of Commerce, and by the 
Australian Commerce and Industry 
Office in Taipei. The Taiwan Trade 
Association, representing Australian 
companies active in Taiwan, also acts 
as a bridge between the business com- 
munities of both sides. 


Whether the issue is access to the 
Taiwanese market for Australian beef, 
the institution of air services between 
Australia and Taiwan or the protec- 
tion of Taiwanese investment in Aus- 
tralia, there are various unofficial 
channels of communication which 
offer a means of resolving problems 
without cutting across the 
government’s firm commitment to a 
one China policy. These channels are 
being actively pursued, and I have 
some hope that they will continue to 
be productive. 

Living in Asia, it follows from all 
that I have said about the integrated 
way in which the Government is pur- 
suing its external policy generally, and 
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its relations with the economies of 
North East Asia in particular, that the 
coordinated approach advocated in the 
Garnaut Report is very much an 
endorsement of present Government 
policy. We agree, and indeed have 
been acting on the assumption that, to 
take full advantage of the opportun- 
ities offered by the complementarities 
between the Australian economy and 
the economies of North East Asia, we 
must continue with policies which 
embrace not just trade, but also cul- 
tural links, education ties and a dia- 
logue on security issues. In particular, 
we whole-heartedly endorse the view, 
elaborated by Professor Garnaut, that 
as a nation we need to be better 
informed about, and more skilled in 
dealing with, a vigorous North East 
Asia. 

As the report elegantly puts it, we 
need to devote more attention to Aus- 
tralia and North East Asia “in each 
other’s mind”. This entails reducing 
the sense of “otherness” which exists 
between Australia and the societies of 
North East Asia, or at least ensuring 
that the differences are understood 
and regarded in a positive light. We 
need to build up people-to-people 
links and explore other ways, through 
so-called “second track” diplomacy — 
that is, the utilisation of a variety of 
non-government channels and pro- 
cesses to advance diplomatic interests 
— to reduce the cultural distance 
between Australia and North East Asia. 

The underlying message in the 
Garnaut Report is one of optimism 
about the economic future, provided 
that Australia sticks with our current 
policies of economic reform at home 
and a constructive multi-faceted diplo- 
macy abroad. It is a message the 
Hawke government welcomes, as we 
go about the crucial task of putting in 
place a coherent set of foreign and 
trade policies to take Australia into 
that long heralded Pacific century 
now very much upon us. rd 


Australia-United States 
Ministerial Talks Joint 
Communique, Sydney 


t he Australian Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, 
Senator Gareth Evans, and the Minis- 
ter for Defence, Mr Kim Beazley, and 
the United States Secretary of State, 
Mr James A Baker, and Secretary of 
Defence, Mr Richard Cheney, met on 
November 3-4, 1989 in Sydney to dis- 
cuss global and regional issues of 
importance to both countries as well 
as significant issues in the bilateral 
relationship. 

2. These annual talks, the first 
under the Bush Administration, main- 
tain the tradition of regular and close 
contact at the highest levels between 
the two governments and reflect 
shared interests and obligations as 
allies under ANZUS and the value 
attached by each country to discussing 
matters of common concern. 


Defence and security 


3. The Australian and U.S. Govern- 
ments underlined the fact that 
relations and cooperation between 
Australia and the United States under 
the ANZUS alliance remained strong. 
They reaffirmed the positive contri- 
bution the alliance makes to regional 
security and stability as well as its rel- 
evance to the global balance and 
world peace. Both Governments 
expressed regret that New Zealand 
policies continued to prevent a 
resumption of the full trilateral 
relationship that had existed in the 
past under ANZUS. 

4. The United States welcomed the 
progress that Australia continued to 
make in fulfilling its security goals as 
expressed in the Australian 
Government’s White Paper on 
Defence. The United States 
reaffirmed its understanding that the 
Australian Government’s emphasis on 
defence self-reliance and modernis- 
ation, incorporated into an alliance 
framework and based on broad con- 
cepts of strategic responsibilities and 
regional cooperation, constituted a 
strong foundation for the defence of 
Australia and for Australia’s fulfilment 
of its alliance responsibility. 


5. Both sides welcomed the import- 
ant changes to the arrangements 
under which the United States and 
Australia cooperate in maintaining the 
joint defence facilities at Pine Gap 
and Nurrungar announced by the 
Prime Minister, Mr Bob Hawke, on 
November 22, 1988. They noted that 
the changes ensured that the facilities 
continued to operate in ways that best 
secured the interests of both countries, 
including through their contribution 
to global security and verification of 
crucial arms control agreements. 


6. The Australian and United States 
Governments expressed their strong 
desire to see the recent positive 
momentum in East-West relations sus- 
tained. Perestroika under President 
Gorbachev in the Soviet Union, and 
the impetus it had given to reforms in 
Eastern Europe, particularly in Poland 
and Hungary — offered an historic 
opportunity for reducing tensions, 
enhancing stability and increasing 
cooperation between East and West on 
a wide range of issues. Both govern- 
ments noted that the West should 
encourage consolidation of the reform 
process in the Soviet Union and East 
Europe, and that it was in the interest 
of the Western alliance that the U.S. 
and USSR find enduring points of 


mutual interest that benefit both parties. 


7. More recent positive movement 
on a number of arms control and dis- 
armament issues was noted. Particular 
mention was made of the highly suc- 
cessful conference on chemical 
weapons held in Canberra in Septem- 
ber. This conference brought together 
for the first time government and 
industry representatives from 66 
countries and succeeded in obtaining 
an undertaking from the industry rep- 
resentatives to work with governments 
to bring about at the earliest date a 
comprehensive, global and effectively 
verifiable Chemical Weapons Conven- 
tion banning for all time and in all 
environments the development, pro- 
duction, stockpiling, transfer and use 
of chemical weapons. Both govern- 
ments reiterated their strong support 
for this objective and exchanged ideas 
on concrete ways to move the process 
ahead, recognising the real security 
benefits which will result from the 
convention. They agreed to work 
together to develop a number of pro- 
posals to promote rapid achievement 
of the convention. These included the 
establishment of the Technical 
Experts Group to help resolve techni- 
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cal issues, the International Chemical 
Industry Forum to facilitate the 
necessary input from industry, and 
other measures to help resolve out- 
standing questions. 

8. The Australian delegation noted 
with particular appreciation President 
Bush’s role in bringing about the pre- 
sent degree of momentum in chemi- 
cal weapons negotiations. The United 
States welcomed the selection of Aus- 
tralia as coordinator for 1990 of the 
Western Group in the Geneva chemi- 
cal weapons negotiations. Initiatives 
taken by the United States and the 
Soviet Union to promote progress on 
chemical weapons arms control and 
disarmament, and in addressing other 
issues on the arms control agenda, in 
particular the conventional arms 
negotiations in Europe and advances 
achieved towards the successful con- 
clusion of a START Agreement, were 
also strongly welcomed. 

9. Both Governments emphasised 
the importance they attach to the 
Treaty on the Non-Proliferation of 
Nuclear Weapons, and in that context 
to the fourth NPT Review Confer- 
ence to be held in 1990. They again 
urged all states not yet party to adhere 
to the treaty and to accept inter- 
national atomic energy agency 
safeguards on all their peaceful 
nuclear activities. 


Regional security 


10. Both sides reviewed the chang- 
ing strategic environment in the 
region. They agreed that a reduction 
of tension between the super-powers 
would not automatically produce a 
more tranquil region. The Australian 
Government made clear the import- 
ance it attached to the United States 
remaining actively engaged in the 
Asia Pacific region. Australia wel- 
comed the announcement that talks 
between the United States and the 
Philippines on the future use of mili- 
tary facilities would begin in Decem- 
ber. While recognising that this issue 
was a matter for bilateral resolution, 
Australia expressed the hope that the 
talks would result in the continued 
U.S. use of these facilities in the Phil- 
ippines as an important contribution 
to regional confidence and security. 
The Australian Government also 
noted with approval that the U.S. and 
Singapore had agreed to expand U.S. 
use of naval and air defence facilities 
in Singapore. 

11. Both sides reaffirmed their com- 
mitment to working closely with the 


island states of the South Pacific to 
foster political stability and economic 
security in the region. They expressed 
hope that the Fiji authorities would 
encourage a process of full and open 
dialogue between the communities 
there to arrive at an outcome to Fiji’s 
current problems which was broadly 
acceptable to all communities in Fiji. 

12. Regarding New Caledonia, the 
two governments welcomed the con- 
tinuing commitment of the French 
Government and all other parties to 
the implementation of the Matignon- 
Accords and urged all groups in the 
Territory to continue to promote pol- 
itical and economic development 
based on a process of consensus and 
reconciliation. 

13. The growing international rec- 
ognition accorded to the Federated 
States of Micronesia (FSM) and the 
Republic of the Marshall Islands 
(RMI) was welcomed. Each govern- 
ment noted that it had established 
ambassadorial level relations with both 
the FSM and RMI. They agreed on 
the need for Palau’s final status to be 
determined in a manner consistent 
with the will of the people of Palau. 

14. The Australian and United 
States Governments noted develop- 
ments in their respective relationships 
with Papua New Guinea. While 
noting with concern the seriousness of 
the problems facing the Government 
of Papua New Guinea, particularly in 
the North Solomons province, they 
expressed support for the efforts of 
the PNG Government to stabilise the 
situation in the province. 

15. The Australian Government 
reiterated its firmly held view that the 
Treaty of Rarotonga served the secur- 
ity interests of both the United States 
and Australia as well as those of the 
other countries in the South Pacific 
region. The United States noted that, 
based on its global security interests 
and responsibilities, it had not signed 
the treaty protocols. It reaffirmed that 
U.S. activities in the region were not 
inconsistent with the treaty or its 
protocols. 

16. Both countries welcomed the 
announced withdrawal of Vietnamese 
troops from Cambodia, while noting 
that verification by an acceptable 
international control mechanism was 
required if all parties to the conflict 
were to be satisfied that a complete 
withdrawal had indeed taken place. 
Both countries expressed their support 
for a comprehensive settlement and 
called on the Cambodian factions to 
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commit themselves to achieve early 
progress on national reconciliation. 
Australia and the United States 
expressed their disappointment that 
the Paris International Conference on 
Cambodia had been unable to agree 
on a comprehensive settlement and 
expressed their strong support for 
recent efforts by the ASEAN 
countries to sustain a political dia- 
logue among the parties most directly 
concerned. Australia and the United 
States called on the Cambodian fac- 
tions and their principal backers, 
China, the Soviet Union and 
Vietnam, as well as other parties to 
the conflict, to intensify efforts to 
reach a comprehensive settlement and 
thus bring an end to the continuing 
suffering of the people of Cambodia. 

17. While committed to long-term 
cooperation with China based on 
mutual respect, the attainment of 
common interests and mutual ben- 
efits, both governments noted that the 
events of June in China and the sub- 
sequent repression, had set back the 
processes of reform and modernis- 
ation. Both governments expressed 
hope that the Chinese authorities 
would observe internationally accepted 
standards of human rights and rapidly 
return to a program of development 
and openness to the world. 

18. Australia noted the substantial 
commercial interest for U.S. and Aus- 
tralian industry in the launch from 
the People’s Republic of China of 
U.S.-made satellites for AUSSAT and 
underlined the importance it attached 
to the successful launch of those 
satellites. 

19. The two sides expressed satis- 
faction over the successful launching 
of the Philippines Multilateral Assist- 
ance Initiative, designed to strengthen 
economic recovery in the Philippines 
and to support the social and econ- 
omic reforms of the Aquino 
Government. 


Economic and trade issues 


20. The two sides reaffirmed their 
common commitment to the multilat- 
eral trading system and toward achiev- 
ing a successful outcome from the 
Uruguay Round of multilateral trade 
negotiations. Although the Uruguay 
Round was the most complex such 
project ever undertaken, both sides 
were encouraged by the progress 
made on new issues such as trade in 
services. At the same time they 
expressed concern for progress in 
negotiations on other important issues, 
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especially agriculture, and agreed that 
participants must make every effort to 
achieve a final outcome by the sched- 
uled date of December 1990, which 
adequately took into account the 
interests of all GATT member 
countries. 

21. Both governments welcomed 
the constructive atmosphere that had 
prevailed at the second U.S.-Australia 
Ministerial Trade Talks held in Wash- 
ington in October. The exchanges on 
a wide range of bilateral and multilat- 
eral trade issues had proved most 
valuable and both sides reaffirmed 
their intention to continue the prac- 
tice of meeting at ministerial level to 
review the trading relationship. The 
United States took note of Australia’s 
concerns over the impact on Australia 
of U.S. agricultural trade policies. 
The U.S. stated its view that the EEP 
remained an important form of lever- 
age in achieving significant reform in 
agricultural trade in global nego- 
tiations. Both sides welcomed the 
recent comprehensive U.S. proposal in 
the Uruguay Round to eliminate the 
trade distorting effects of agricultural 
pollcles. 


The environment 


22. Both governments stressed the 
importance of the continuing inter- 
national struggle against the pro- 
duction, trafficking and consumption 
of illicit drugs. They pledged closer 
bilateral cooperation as well as sup- 
port for an enhanced United Nations 
effort to deal with this growing 
scourge of global proportions. 

23. The two governments affirmed 
the high priority they both accord to 
global environmental issues. 

24. The two governments had a 
useful exchange of views on the steps 
necessary for the comprehensive pro- 
tection of the Antarctic environment. 
Both governments affirmed their dedi- 
cation to its protection and welcomed 
the opportunity that the scheduled 
special consultative meeting com- 
mencing in 1990 would provide to 
enhance that protection. The two 
sides also discussed developments 
related to the Law of the Sea. The 
Australian Government explained its 
view that the world wide maritime 
interests of the two countries would 
be best served by the entry into force 
of a Law of the Sea Convention with 
United States participation. While 
expressing support for other pro- 
visions of the convention, the U.S. 
expressed the view that there were 


serious problems with the provisions 
on deep seabed mining and that the 
U.S. was willing to consult with any 
government which supported serious 
reform of those provisions. 

25. On November 4, Mr Beazley 
and Mr Cheney signed an agreement 
providing greater scope for cooperat- 
ive efforts in defence logistics support, 
including provisions for the involve- 
ment of Australian and American 
industry and the transfer of tech- 
nology for the support of equipment 
purchased from each other for their 
defence forces. Both sides agreed that 
the new arrangements would signifi- 
cantly enhance the individual and col- 
lective capacity of their armed forces 
to further alliance objectives. B 


Cambodia: a possible 
alternative approach 


Statement to the Senate on 
November 24 by the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs and Trade, 
Senator Gareth Evans. 
A ll of us share a passionate con- 
viction that the killing in 
Cambodia has gone on too long, that 
it must stop and that a workable, dur- 
able solution — to ensure that it 
never happens again — must be 
found. All of us share an equally 
passionate conviction that Pol Pot and 
the other genocidal butchers of the 
Khmer Rouge killing fields should 
never again be allowed to exercise 
power in Cambodia. 

Australia has been among those 
countries working hard to try to find 
such a solution. Bill Hayden took a 
series of initiatives through the mid- 
1980s which were very important in 
helping break the logjam which then 
existed, and more recently I have 
been involved in what seems like an 
endless series of meetings and confer- 
ences — with the regional countries, 
the permanent members of the Secur- 
ity Council, other involved and inter- 


ested countries like France, India and 
Canada, and the four internal 





Cambodian parties — trying to craft a 
strategy which will bring the conflict 
to an end once and for all. 

At the Paris conference two months 
ago, we came very close to succeed- 
ing. A comprehensive settlement strat- 
egy was mapped out involving, in 
broad terms, the monitored with- 
drawal of all Vietnamese forces; a 
ceasefire; the cessation of external 
support; the creation of a transitional 
administration; and the holding of 
free elections; all under the super- 
vision of an international control 
mechanism. 

That settlement strategy foundered 
for a number of stated reasons. But 
only one of them was really crucial: 
one side to the conflict, the combined 
resistance forces of Prince Sihanouk, 
Son Sann and the Khmer Rouge, 
together with their international 
backers, demanded a place for each of 
the four internal parties, including the 
Khmer Rouge, in the transitional 
administration. This was a demand 
which the PRK Government of Hun 
Sen, and its international backers, 
were not prepared to concede. 

Since then, there has been a 
resurgence of fighting. The external 
backers of the internal Cambodian 
parties have continued to support 
them with arms and materiel, and 
positions have hardened rather than 
softened. A number of international 
efforts have been mounted to renew 
the dialogue process, some of them 
very public, others much less so. We 
particularly applaud the efforts that 
are being made to find ways through 
the impasse by Thai Prime Minister 
Chatichai, the Paris Conference 
Co-chairmen, Foreign Ministers 
Alatas and Dumas, and US Secretary 
of State, Baker. It is my sincere hope 
that these efforts will lead to real pro- 
gress, but so far none has borne fruit. 

International opinion remains over- 
whelmingly in favour of a compre- 
hensive settlement — in which all the 
outstanding issues would be simul- 
taneously addressed — as the support 
for the ASEAN resolution in the 
United Nations last week made abun- 
dantly clear. 

But at the same time it is becoming 
obvious that some of the detailed 
elements in the kind of comprehen- 
sive settlement proposal that has been 
on the table to date may need some 
re-thinking if the new deadlock is to 
be resolved. Everyone acknowledges 
that the problem causing most diffi- 
culty is the composition of the tran- 
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sitional administration, and in 
particular the role proposed in that 
administration for the Khmer Rouge 
— even on the basis that the Khmer 
Rouge would have but a minority 
voice in a quadripartite adminis- 
tration, and that it would be shorn of 
its former leadership. 


In the last few weeks I have been 
exploring with a number of my 
ASEAN and other Foreign Ministerial 
colleagues, and with others including 
the Deputy Prime Minister of the 
Hun Sen administration in Cambodia, 
Mr Kong Som 01, and US 
Congressman Stephen Solarz, whether 
it might not be possible to create a 
form of transitional administration, 
still within the framework of a genu- 
inely comprehensive settlement, 
which does not give rise to the same 
objections and apprehensions as the 
existing proposal on the table. 


I further discussed this whole issue 
this morning with the Heads (or their 
representatives) of all the ASEAN 
diplomatic missions to Australia, 
outlining to them the possible 
approach that I now put on the public 
record, and which I will of course be 
following up with my Foreign Minis- 
terial colleagues. 

The idea that I have found most 
attractive, and which I believe 
deserves very close examination by 
all the participants at the Paris con- 
ference, is one that would involve 
building a transitional administration 
directly around the authority of the 
United Nations — some variation of 
the kind of UN administration which 
previously has been put in place in 
comparable circumstances, most 
recently in Namibia. 


Such an arrangement would mean 
that no Cambodian party would be in 
a position to decide the country’s des- 
tiny pending free and fair elections 
organised by the United Nations and 
held under international supervision. 
It would involve a compromise by the 
present Hun Sen administration 
(being prepared to step back from its 
present role as the de facto govern- 
ment of the country) and by the three 
resistance parties, who would not have 
a role in the transitional adminis- 
tration either. 


The proposal addresses concerns 
about the Khmer Rouge being in a 
position of even marginal, transitional 
authority, which so many people have 
found abhorrent for obvious reasons, 
given their appalling record. 


It also clearly preserves the objec- 
tive of a comprehensive settlement, 
and, crucially, provides the framework 
within which the external players — 
including China — may be prepared 
to draw back from the conflict. The 
idea is not, in fact, dissimilar from 
one suggested to me by Prince 
Sihanouk, at a meeting I had with 
him in early August in his residence 
in Paris, that Cambodia be placed 
under a form of “UN trusteeship”. 

It would of course be difficult, if 
not impossible, for the UN to play the 
role envisaged for it were the 
Cambodian seat to remain occupied 
— as it is at the moment in New 
York — by one contesting group, the 
Coalition Governments of Democratic 
Kampuchea (CGDK). Australia has 
never accepted the claim of either the 
CGDK or the Hun Sen Government 
to be the legitimate occupants of the 
UN seat, as was made clear on the 
last occasion the issue was tested — in 
1982. Other countries have in the past 
taken different views about the occu- 
pancy question. 

But — as became very clear in the 
corridors of the Paris conference — 
there is very little, if any, dissent from 
the view that any international control 
mechanism to supervise the transition 
to peace in Cambodia should be 
under the authority of the UN, and 
that-a logical corollary of this is that 
the Cambodian seat at the UN should 
be declared vacant, or at least occu- 
pied by whoever constitutes the tran- 
sitional administration, for the 
duration of that transition period. 

As the Australian Permanent Rep- 
resentative to the UN, Dr Wilenski, 
stated in the UNGA on November 
15, Australia assumes “that as part of 
a comprehensive settlement a change 
in seating will take place — either the 
seat will be declared vacant or will be 
occupied by the interim authority, 
until elections install a legitimate gov- 
ernment which can take its rightful 
place in this body.” 

If the UN itself were to be the 
interim authority, it follows that the 
Cambodian seat would have to be 
declared vacant. 

These are ideas that I shall be 
further exploring with my counter- 
parts in the weeks and months ahead. 
A sane and civilised way through the 
present impasse in that tragic country 
must be found, and the Australian 
Government will not rest until it is. E 
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Cairns Group finalises 
plan for world 
agricultural reform 


T he Cairns Group, which is a 
coalition of 14 leading agricul- 


tural exporting nations, issued a blue- 
print for the global reform and 
liberalisation of agricultural trade over 
a period of 10 years or fewer after a 
ministerial meeting in Chiang Mai, 
Thailand, on November 23. 

The 14 ministers and government 
representatives, led by the Australian 
Minister for Trade Negotiations, Mr 
Michael Duffy, who is the group’s 
chairman, said the Cairns Group plan 
provides for the “development of a 
more open and equitable trading sys- 
tem based on fair and universally 
applicable rules and disciplines.” 

The plan ensures that the Cairns 
Group continues to play a central role 
in the Uruguay Round of multilateral 
trade negotiations under the General 
Agreement for Tariffs and Trade 
(GATT). 

It will be formally tabled at a meet- 
ing the GATT negotiating group on 
agriculture in Geneva next week. 

The Cairns Group plan will be the 
second major comprehensive proposal 
on agriculture to be presented to the 
GATT. The United States released 
last month a proposal advocating simi- 
lar ideas for sweeping liberalisation of 
agricultural trade. 

National representatives from 
Argentina, Australia, Brazil, Canada, 
Chile, Colombia, Fiji, Hungary, Indo- 
nesia, Malaysia, Philippines, New Zea- 
land, Thailand and Uruguay attended 
the Chiang Mai meeting. 

The main elements of the Cairns 
Group plan include: 

e substantial improvements in market 
access Opportunities and less protec- 
tion through the conversion of non- 
tariff measures to tariffs with 
commitments to progressively 
reduce the tariffs to low or zero 
levels; 

prohibition of new — and the 
phasing out of existing — export 
subsidies; 

substantial reductions on the levels 
of internal support provided to 
agriculture with a focus on cuts to 
the most trade distorting forms of 
support and allowing flexibility in 
the choice of reform mechanisms; 





e tighter rules on countervailing duty 
procedures and enforcement of all 
trade reform obligations through 
multilaterally agreed provisions; and 

e special and differential treatment for 
developing countries including 
taking into account the concerns of 
the net food-importing developing 
countries. 

The ministers agreed that the 
Cairns Group plan is a challenging 
but realistic negotiating document. It 
is based on the agreement of all 
GATT member nations at the trade 
negotiations committee (TNC) in 
April to substantial progressive 
reductions in levels of support and 
protection over an agreed period of 
time. 

They said that the Uruguay Round 
was now entering a crucial phase 
which would require constructive con- 
tributions from all participants. 

While welcoming the US proposal 
as constructive, the ministers called 
on the European Community and 
Japan to advance “comprehensive pro- 
posals that would give effect to the 
mandate for substantial progressive 
reductions in agricultural support and 
protection agreed at the April TNC.” 

However, they expressed disappoint- 
ment at recent proposals and 
submissions by “some MTN partici- 
pants” which had done little more 
than seek to maintain the status quo 
and had even been regressive in terms 
of liberalisation. 

The ministers emphasised that 
without a substantial outcome on 
agriculture, the Uruguay Round will 
not be successfully concluded. 

It was, therefore, vital that the 
momentum of the negotiations was 
maintained early in 1990. 

They also reaffirmed the unity of 
the Cairns Group and its commitment 
to achieve a fairer and more liberal 
world trading system for agriculture. 

In addition, ministers noted state- 
ments by some Cairns Group partici- 
pants concerning the need for support 
to be given to producers in remote 
areas to encourage diversification 
away from the growing of illicit nar- 
cotic crops. 

The next ministerial meeting of the 
Cairns Group will be held in Chile at 
a time to be determined. te 


The Uruguay Round: 
a progress report 


Speech by the Minister for 
Trade Negotiations, Mr 
Michael Duffy, to the Foreign 
Correspondents’ Association, 
Sydney, on November 8. 
M y comments today will be 

part review and part specu- 
lation. I wish to give you a progress 
report on the Uruguay Round to sur- 
vey how far we have come and briefly 
to map out what remains a long road 
ahead. 

It is timely that I do so — as the 
round enters its final quarter and on 
the eve of my departure for important 
meetings later this month of trade 
ministers in Tokyo and of the Cairns 
Group in Chiang Mai, Thailand. 

My message is one of both caution 
and optimism. 

Optimism because we have, despite 
the many problems, made a great deal 
of progress to date. And while some 
of this progress has been mixed in 
terms of Australian objectives, the 
Uruguay Round remains today 
broadly on course. This is in itself no 
mean achievement. 

Caution because we really do have 
an enormous amount of work ahead 
of us. Work which will test to the full 
our political will, our bureaucratic 
resources and our capacity to find cre- 
ative solutions to many difficult 
problems. 

It is hard to over-estimate the com- 
plexity of the task which is the 
Uruguay Round. GATT rounds have 
come and gone, but none has been as 
ambitious in scope as this one. The 
Uruguay Round is aiming to establish 
the basis for freer and fairer trade by 
strengthening and extending the 
multilateral trade framework. It 
involves about 100 countries in 15 
separate but related negotiations. The 
round is not a north-south negotiation 
but — compared with its predecessor, 
the Tokyo Round — many of the 
countries taking a high profile in this 
round are developing countries. 

The negotiations, moreover, address 
not only old problems — like textiles 
and agriculture — which GATT has 
in the past been unable to solve, but 
also new issues like trade in services 
which have never before come under 
GATT auspices. And, as if this were 
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not enough, the round deals as well 
with the very sensitive political and 
economic issues raised by the “new 
protectionism” exercised through 
increasing recourse to non-tariff 
measures. 

Overall, one could liken the nego- 
tiations to simultaneously playing 15 
chess games on interconnecting 
boards, with pieces which move in no 
set pattern according to rules which 
have never been properly written 
down! 

The Uruguay Round is a four-year 
process of negotiation, and next year 
is the final year. Following the Mid- 
Term Review at the end of 1988, the 
negotiations lack a set of clear guide- 
posts against which overall progress 
can be measured, but the time that 
remains is likely to be divided into 
three distinct phases. By the end of 
this year, all participants are to have 
tabled their final negotiating texts on 
all issues. The first half of 1990 will 
see intensive negotiations on these 
various proposals. The third phase 
will take place in the second half of 
next year and will be devoted to 
sandpapering the rough edges of 
whatever emerges from the first half- 
year’s negotiations. The round is 
scheduled to conclude with a meeting 
of ministers in Brussels at the end of 
1990. 

This is, by any standards, a tight 
timetable for an ambitious work pro- 
gram. And, at this stage of the game, 
there are at least two significant areas 
where progress is lacking: market 
access and agriculture, although pro- 
gress on the latter should now be 
stimulated by the US proposals 
recently tabled in Geneva. 

The negotiations on agriculture are 
directed towards achieving freer and 
fairer trade through the reduction of 
government support and intervention 
that causes trade distortion. We have 
always known that this would be 
among the most difficult issues in the 
Uruguay Round. In April, the nego- 
tiations on agriculture received a 
major boost with the acceptance by all 
participants of the objective of a fair 
and market-oriented agricultural 
trading system, and a commitment by 
them to a reform program of substan- 
tial and progressive reductions in agri- 
cultural support and protection. 

Since April, however, progress 
towards translating these agreed objec- 
tives into specific action, has been 
slow. The significance of the US pro- 
posals lies not only in their substance, 
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but — just as importantly — in their 
restoration of some much needed 

momentum. They have breathed new 
life into the negotiations on agriculture. 

The US proposals represent a 
strong and flexible package which 
addresses the key negotiating issues. It 
draws heavily on ideas that have been 
promulgated by the Cairns group. At 
the heart of the US initiative is a wel- 
come proposal to convert import 
access barriers to tariffs, and the 
eventual prohibition of export sub- 
sidies and other trade distorting sup- 
port measures. I would add that the 
United States proposals do not rule 
out government support for 
agriculture — they are aimed at those 
support measures that directly distort 
international trade. 

The EC’s initial reaction to the US 
proposals has been predictably nega- 
tive. Japan’s response has also been 
cool, with an emphasis on the increas- 
ing domestic difficulties faced by 
Japan in reforming its agricultural 
practices. We should not be too dis- 
couraged by such responses. They do 
not represent the final word of the 
parties concerned. 

What is important now is to build 
on the momentum which the US pro- 
posals have injected into the nego- 
tiations. In this, the Cairns Group will 
have a vital role to play. Not just in 
finalising its own comprehensive pro- 
posal — which I hope can be done at 
the Chiang Mai meeting — but also 
in seeking to bridge the gaps between 
the major players. 

The views of the US, the EC and 
the Cairns group will set the par- 
ameters of the agriculture negotiations 
next year. And the major difference in 
those negotiations is likely to be over 
the means by which support and pro- 
tection are to be reduced. Closely 
associated with this debate will be the 
questions of how far, and over what 
time frame, the reductions are to 
extend. 

On questions of market access — 
the traditional heartland of GATT 
negotiations — much remains to be 
done. The negotiations on non-tariff 
barriers are not going well. The nego- 
tiating group on tariffs is hung up on 
the question of modalities. It has 
accepted the goal of tariff reductions 
at least as substantial as those 
achieved by the Tokyo Round — 
namely to reduce tariffs by one third. 
But it has yet to agree on a means of 
reaching this goal. The basic problem 
here is whether to use a formula 


approach to reduce tariffs across the 
board. Or, alternatively, to use an 
item-by-item request and offer pro- 
cess. An associated and equally 
unresolved issue is whether any sec- 
tors should be exempted from tariff 
reduction arrangements. 


Australia continues to press for a 
formula approach which is consistent 
with the historic decisions the Hawke 
Government has taken to reduce tar- 
iffs across the board. By the mid 
1990s, for example, the average 
applied tariff levels in Australia will 
have fallen by about 30 per cent, and 
will be comparable with levels apply- 
ing in other industrialised countries. 


Another market access issue of 
major concern to Australia is the pos- 
ition of natural resource-based prod- 
ucts. We are particularly interested — 
as the largest coal exporter in the 
world — to reduce the massive distor- 
tions in the international coal market. 
Distortions which, to take just one 
example, allow FRG subsidies on 
domestic coal at about the same level 
as the entire value of Australia’s coal 
exports. These problems are widely 
acknowledged but unfortunately other 
coal exporters have not yet adequately 
addressed how best to deal with them 
in the Uruguay Round. 


Without progress in the negotiations 
on market access — which includes 
the problem of trade in textiles — 
and on agriculture, we will not have a 
successful outcome in the Uruguay 
Round. This would be a tragedy. Not 
only because of its implications for 
the future of the multilateral trading 
system, but also because it would 
negate the very substantial progress 
which has been made to date in the 
negotiations on “new” areas such as 
services. 


There is now broad agreement on 
the concepts and principles which 
might be part of a framework agree- 
ment for services trade. This reflects, 
among other things, the fact that 
many developing countries have come 
to see how important the services 
trade is to them, as well as to the 
developed economies. In short, we all 
have a substantial interest in making 
sure that the services sector is able to 
develop within a fair and open system. 


There are other important areas — 
like trade-related intellectual property 
rights where the negotiations in 
Geneva are addressing a good deal 
more substance than would have been 
earlier expected — which would also 
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suffer from a failure successfully to 
conclude the Uruguay Round. 


It will be clear from all I have said 
that, at the end of the day, the success 
of the Uruguay Round will depend on 
crafting a balanced package. Each of 
the 15 negotiating groups cannot pro- 
gress uniformly, yet all must hang 
together in the end as a package deal. 
A package which will have to be bal- 
anced politically, as well as in econ- 
omic terms. 


We are dealing with issues that are 
inextricably intertwined, if not in the 
market place, then certainly in the 
minds of the negotiators. Linkages 
which are both substantive and tacti- 
cal. The negotiations on subsidies, for 
example, are related in substance to 
the negotiations on agriculture, on 
natural resource-based products, on 
non-tariff measures and on other 
issues. You will perhaps recall that at 
the Mid-Term Review, some of the 
Latin American countries made it 
clear that, as a matter of tactics as 
much as substance, they could not 
sign on to any of the proposed agree- 
ments, except on tropical products, 
unless the agricultural issues were sat- 
isfactorily resolved. 


These complex interlinkages will 
become more significant as the round 
enters its final “deal cutting” phase in 
a negotiating environment in which 
all decisions are taken by consensus. 
The cards on several key issues are 
currently closely held and this may 
continue for some time. It is crucial 
that we not allow this watching game 
to end in grid-lock or in the situation 
where everything is left to a couple of 
weeks of intensive negotiations by 
heads of delegation in December 1990. 


So no one should be under any 
illusions that the final year of the 
Uruguay Round will be anything 
other than difficult. Or that we can 
secure success without a sustained 
effort and a clear expression of politi- 
cal will throughout the remainder of 
the negotiations. Ministers with 
responsibilities for the Uruguay 
Round have a particular obligation to 
ensure that the negotiations remain 
on track because time is running short 
and the sort of deals which need to be 
cut will need decisions at the minis- 
terial level. This is all the more 
necessary because the shape of an 
acceptable package is unlikely to be 
known until quite late in the day. 
Even on a well-prepared track, any 
loss of momentum early next year 
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could spell disaster for the December 
end point. 

So there is much still left to do, 
and too many areas where major dis- 
agreements remain. But none of this 
should lead us to doubt whether our 
objectives in the Uruguay Round — 
ambitious though they are — are 
obtainable. I believe strongly that we 
can succeed. 

Compared with the preceding 
Tokyo Round, much progress has 
already been made. Many participants 
— irrespective of their stage of econ- 
omic development — are putting 
much more into the negotiations this 
time round. So even if the final result 
is not judged to be ideal in all areas, I 
am quietly confident that the GATT 
and the multilateral trading system 
more generally will be better off as a 
result of the round. 

Earlier this year — with agriculture 
particularly in mind — I said that we 
were six goals ahead half way through 
the Uruguay Round. Well, since half 
time we lost a good deal of ground 
early in the third quarter. But the 
recent US proposals have, in my view, 
put us a couple of goals ahead again. 
The last quarter will be tough going 
all the way, but a win is in every 
nation’s best interests. my 


Minister’s visits to US, 
Japan and Thailand 


Statement by the Minister for 
Trade Negotiations, 

Mr Michael Duffy, Parliament 
House, Canberra, November 
28. 


I wish to make a statement to the 
House on my recent visits to the 
United States, Japan and Thailand. 
The major focus of each of these 
visits was to discuss progress in the 
GATT Uruguay round of trade nego- 
tuations. However, I also used the 
visits to advance bilateral trade issues 
of concern to Australia. 

The visit to the United States 
immediately preceded the tabling by 
the United States in Geneva of their 


proposal for world agricultural reform 
in the GATT Round. The United 
States proposal is a bold but pragmatic 
approach. It includes many of the 
elements that the Cairns Group and 
Australia see as essential to any 
reform of agriculture in the round, 
including fairer access to markets, 
reductions in domestic subsidies and 
removal of export subsidies. 

The United States proposal was 
most welcome, as it provided a necess- 
ary impetus to the Geneva agricul- 
tural negotiations, which had fallen 
into a hiatus, and a period of backslid- 
ing since the April Trade Nego- 
tiations Committee meeting. It also 
provided a basis on which the Cairns 
group could formulate its own pro- 
posal, knowing the approach of at 
least one of the other major players. 

In my discussions with United 
States trade representative, Ambassa- 
dor Carla Hills, Secretary of 
Agriculture, Clayton Yeutter and 
members of Congress, I also raised 
several bilateral concerns. I might say 
the number of issues was less than in 
recent previous similar meetings in 
the United States. 

I flagged Australia’s concerns that 
the United States should frame a less 
protectionist 1990 Farm Bill. I also 
raised our concerns that any redistri- 
bution of sugar quotas in the United 
States should be on a non- 
discriminatory basis; that the United 
States should soon review its sugar 
program in the light of the recently 
adopted GATT panel report; concerns 
over the use of the export enhance- 
ment program, and particularly recent 
initiatives on malt. The United States 
agreed to further consultations on 
these recent malt initiatives and 
undertook that Australian interests 
would be taken into account. 

I am pleased to be able to report to 
the House that during my visit to the 
United States, officials initialled an 
agreement on steel exports to the 
United States which will be highly 
advantageous to Australia. 

In Tokyo, I took part in the infor- 
mal meeting of trade ministers on the 
Uruguay Round. The purpose of this 
meeting was for ministers from 
around 25 countries to assess the cur- 
rent state of negotiations in the round. 

Many of those present shared my 
view that there has been very little 
progress since the Mid-Term Review 
of the Round concluded in April. 
There was general agreement in 
Tokyo that ministers did not want this 


round to drag on beyond its scheduled 
closing date of the end of 1990. 
Unfortunately there was little sign of 
the political will needed to make sub- 
stantial progress on such contentious 
issues as agriculture and textiles. 

Some countries have not yet started 
to explain to their domestic 
constituencies the benefits of reform. 
It has to be stressed again that with- 
out progress in these areas, there will 
be no balanced results in the round 
and many countries, particularly 
developing countries, will just not 
accept that. In fact, if ministers in the 
European Community and Japan 
needed to be reminded of the out- 
come at Montreal, and it appeared 
some did have short memories, the 
message was clear. The agenda for the 
meeting did not list agriculture as a 
separate item. Cairns group ministers 
made it a major issue debating the 
matter for half a day of the one-and-a- 
half day meeting. 

Ministers and senior officials of the 
Cairns Group of fair traders in 
agriculture met in Chiang Mai, 
Thailand from 22-23 November. I 
had the honour of chairing this meet- 
ing. The focus of the meeting was to 
consider the terms of a Cairns Group 
negotiating proposal on agriculture 
and to discuss the group’s future 
strategy. 

At the meeting, we agreed on a 
comprehensive Cairns Group proposal 
for the global reform and liberalis- 
ation of agricultural trade over a 
period of 10 years or less. This pro- 
posal is being tabled at the meeting of 
the GATT agriculture negotiating 
group currently taking place in 
Geneva. The Cairns Group believes 
this proposal should give new and 
much-needed impetus to the negotiat- 
ing process during the final critical 12 
months of the Uruguay Round. 


The main elements of the inte- 
grated package of reform measures 
include: 


e substantial improvements in market 
access Opportunities and greater 
transparency in the provision of bor- 
der protection, including through 
the conversion of non-tariff 
measures to tariffs, combined with 
subsequent reductions and bindings 
of those tariffs at low or zero levels; 
prohibition of new, and phase-out of’ 
existing, export subsidies; 

substantial reductions in, and disci- 
plines on, the internal support pro- 
vided to agriculture, with a focus on 
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policy-specific cuts to the most trade 
distorting forms of support, and 
allowing scope for flexibility in the 
choice of reform mechanisms; 

e greater disciplines on countervailing 
duty procedures and enforcement of 
all trade reform obligations through 
multilaterally agreed provisions; 

e elaboration of the development 
dimension of trade in agriculture of 
interest to developing countries. The 
concerns of net food importing 
developing countries are also taken 
into account; and 

e modalities for special and differen- 
tial treatment for developing 
countries which are integrated into 
elements of the proposed reform 
process. As with other elements of 
the proposal, these will be developed 
and specified further as the nego- 
tiations evolve. 


This proposal is a challenging yet 
realistic negotiating document. In 
conjunction with the Cairns Group 
paper on sanitary and phytosanitary 
measures tabled in September 1989, it 
constitutes a complete and pragmatic 
approach to reform and would provide 
a sound basis for negotiations in 1990. 
It fully meets the trade liberalising 
objectives for agriculture agreed at the 
April meeting of the Trade Nego- 
tiations Committee. 

Cairns group ministers are disap- 
pointed by some recent proposals and 
statements which indicate little more 
than a desire to maintain the status 
quo. As I said, we welcome the con- 
structive United States proposal tabled 
last month and call upon other par- 
ticipants, in particular the European 
Community and Japan, to advance 
comprehensive proposals that would 
give effect to the mandate for substan- 
tial progressive reductions in agricul- 
tural support and protection agreed at 
the April meeting of the Trade Nego- 
tiations Committee. 

The Cairns Group, for its part, will 
continue to work closely together to 
achieve a fairer and more liberal 
world trading system for agriculture. E 


Australia-United States 
trade relations 


Speech by the Minister for 
Trade Negotiations, Mr 
Michael Duffy, to the 
American Chamber of 
Commerce in Australia, 
Sydney, on November 8. 


T his conference takes place at a 
time of improving trade relations 
between Australia and the United 
States. Our bilateral trade problems 
are less intense than they have been 
for many years, and a sound bilateral 
and multilateral context exists to 
address those problems that remain. 
The multilateral arena — in which 
the US has a crucial role to play — is 
looking brighter, not least because of 
important recent initiatives by the US 
in tabling detailed negotiating pro- 
posals on agriculture and trade in 
service. 

In part, the improvement in bilat- 
eral trade relations reflects much 
healthier international commodity 
prices. But overall, the tone of our 
bilateral trade discussions are more 
friendly and constructive than at any 
time since I have held the Trade 
Negotiations portfolio. So it is a great 
relief — no doubt to you as much as 
to me — not to have to open this 
session with a litany of complaints. 

I think it pays to have a sense of 
history about trade relations between 
Australia and the United States. The 
historical record can help put the ebb 
and flow of our trade concerns in per- 
spective. In 1935, for example, the 
American Consul-General in Sydney 
was reporting to his Secretary of State 
that in matters of trade there was in 
Australia a real hostility to the United 
States, and that the imbalance in trade 
in favour of the US was so bitterly 
resented as to amount to almost an 
obsession. 

Well, pre-war bitterness turned into 
post-war alliance, and since then the 
commercial relationship, like the 
broader bilateral relationship, has 
developed even further. 

My purpose in appealing to the his- 
torical record is not to minimise the 
remaining differences between Aus- 
tralia and the United States in the 
trade arena. There are continuing 
structural problems which could see 
some of our past trade frictions 
re-emerge. Rather, it is to make the 
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more positive point that the Australia- 
United States trade relationship is 
important, is resilient, and it remains 
for Australia one of our most import- 
ant trade relationships. With careful 
stewardship on both sides, it will con- 
tinue to be a vibrant one. 

The trade relationship is an integral 
part of the wider bilateral relationship, 
which is itself a link of many strands 
— strategic, commercial, cultural, 
scientific and so on. The commercial 
relationship taken in isolation has a 
number of dimensions. There is the 
marketplace relationship where the 
deals are actually cut. There is the 
government-to-government dialogue 
which addresses questions of trade 
policy and market access. And there is 
the multilateral context in which Aus- 
tralia, the United States and others 
are engaged in a crucial effort to 
strengthen the GATT system. Today, 
I wish to look at these three elements 
in our trade relationship and how 
they interact with each other. 

More recently, a fourth element has 
been added to the Australia-US trade 
relationship, namely our joint partici- 
pation, together with other regional 
countries, in the Asia Pacific Econ- 
omic Cooperation initiative. I do not 
propose today to address this aspect in 
any detail. But I do want to make the 
point that we were very pleased with 
the outcome of the historic ministerial 
meeting which concluded yesterday in 
Canberra. It has given the concept of 
Asia Pacific Economic Cooperation a 
solid start. The objectives of APEC 
cannot be achieved overnight. We 
have always seen it as a long-haul 
exercise; a process rather than a dis- 
crete event. But that process is now 
well and truly on track. 

The marketplace relationship is the 
foundation stone of Australia-United 
States commercial relations. For the 
most part, trade and investment has 
occurred independent of any govern- 
ment action or initiative. The bulk of 
our bilateral trade follows the rhythms 
of supply and demand. It rarely makes 
the news but its extent is impressive. 
In that regard I particularly believe 
that the private sector invitations in 
both the US and Australia to encour- 
age private sector dialogue and coop- 
eration are extremely valuable. 
AMCHAM Chambers of Commerce is 
a clear practical example of this at 
work. 

The United States is Australia’s sec- 
ond largest trading partner after 
Japan. Although in recent years the 
pattern of US investment in Australia 
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has been changing, the total stock of 
US investment in Australia is substan- 
tial — second only to the UK. I am 
sure that John Button will be going 
into this and other investment aspects 
in his presentation later this afternoon. 

Obviously the bilateral commercial 
relationship looms larger for Australia 
than it does for the United States. But 
this is not to say that the Australian 
market is not important to the United 
States. Australia is the United States’ 
llth largest export market. The trade 
balance is two-to-one in favour of the 
United States — the second largest 
trade surplus that the United States 
has with any country. We are among 
the top four cash customers of United 
States defence equipment. Australian 
investment in the United States is 
high by any standards, and it is 
increasing. In 1989, Australia is likely 
to rank fourth in terms of foreign 
merger and acquisition activity in the 
United States. 

So, by any measure, the relationship 
at the level of the marketplace is a 
healthy one. Some might say even a 
little too robust on the import side in 
terms of our current account. 

The trade relationship, by which I 
mean the dialogue at the government- 
to-government level, has been far 
from even over time. In this country, 
it has been something of a roller- 
coaster ride — sometimes up, some- 
times down. And like a roller-coaster, 
despite the fears at the time that the 
carriage looked set to leave the rails, 
the relationship has always managed 
in the end to remain on track. 

At the moment — and especially in 
the light of my recent talks in Wash- 
ington with United States trade rep- 
resentative Carla Hills and others — 
the carriage seems to me to be head- 
ing sharply upwards. 

Australia’s unilateral decision in 
May 1988 to cut the average nominal 
rate of protection on manufactures by 
one third has greatly improved US 
access to the Australian market — 
and this on top of the trade balance 
already running strongly in favour of 
the United States. 

I believe also that due credit, from 
Australia’s side, should be given to the 
progress being made on several long- 
standing issues, including on steel 
access; steel being Australia’s single 
largest manufactured export to the 
United States. During my visit to the 
US, officials from Australia and the 
US initialled an arrangement which 
will roughly double the amount of 


steel Australia can export to the 
United States. Obviously, I would 
have preferred that trade in steel be 
free and open and not subject to a 
market access arrangement which puts 
a quantitative restriction on the 
amount of steel Australia can export 
to the US over a given period. But 
the United States administration is 
committed to a limited extension of 
the so-called voluntary restraint 
arrangements on steel which currently 
apply. In such circumstances, the best 
we can do is to increase the ceiling 
which has been placed on the level of 
Australian steel exports, and this we 
have done. 

However, it should be noted that 
during my visit to Washington, 
officials also initialled a “framework 
arrangement on steel trade liberalis- 
ation”. Australia and the US have 
consistently shared the goal of devel- 
oping a consensus among steel export- 
ing and importing nations on the 
criteria and practices that should 
determine fair trade in steel. In July, 
when President Bush announced the 
administration’s decision to extend the 
voluntary restraint arrangements on 
steel, he also announced that the US 
would be seeking to negotiate, 
through the Uruguay Round and 
complementary bilateral agreements, 
an international consensus removing 
trade distorting practices in steel. The 
framework arrangement which we 
initialled in Washington was devel- 
oped against this background, and we 
will continue to cooperate with the 
United States and others to secure a 
multilateral consensus in the Uruguay 
Round on fairer world trade in steel. 

The talks in Washington were also 
useful in terms of raising with senior 
levels of the administration and con- 
gress many other issues on which we 
would like to see a change in the US 
position. These included sugar import 
quotas; the restoration of the US 
export licences, which are necessary 
before the two Aussat communications 
satellites can be launched; problems 
with the operation of the US tariff 
harmonisation system as it affects 
exports of Australian junex, casein 
and upholstery fabric; as well as other 
restrictions on Australian exports from 
beef to licit opiates. On sugar, the 
GATT has effectively ruled that the 
US policy of quotas is an unfair 
trading practice. We look to the US to 
amend that policy both in form and 
substance, so that sugar exporters have 
secure and growing access to the US 


market. It will be a very important 
test of US international credibility just 
how and when they respond on this 
issue. 

For their part, the US side raised 
with me a number of issues — such 
as the draft standard on Australian 
television content, and alleged barriers 
to trade in communications — which 
they argued adversely affected US 
interests. 

We did not, on this occasion, 
resolve these various problems. But 
we were able to discuss them in an 
open and constructive way, which 
helped both sides better to understand 
each other’s perspective. I give due 
credit to United States trade represen- 
tative Carla Hills in that on some 
points we have agreed to disagree, and 
I think it is fair to say that none of 
these unresolved issues are seen by 
either side as a major irritant in the 
trade relationship. 

One issue to which I gave particu- 
lar attention in Washington was the 
question of visas for Australian 
businessmen. I am aware of the prob- 
lems that several Australian business- 
men have had obtaining temporary 
resident visas and I understand the 
difficulties this creates in running 
their US office or enterprise. This is a 
matter which will probably require 
amendments to US immigration legis- 
lation and I urged the US side to 
expedite this process as much as poss- 
ible. Ambassador Hills undertook to 
pursue this issue. 

While in Washington I also had 
very encouraging discussions on the 
Uruguay Round. In particular, I was 
briefed by Agriculture Secretary 
Yeutter and Ambassador Hills on the 
new US proposals on agriculture 
which have since been presented in 
Geneva. The thrust of these proposals 
is definitely in the right direction. 
The US is prepared to address the 
whole range of issues which are of 
real concern in the negotiations on 
agriculture, including export subsidies, 
domestic support programs, access and 
the “tariffication” of agricultural sup- 
port measures. 

The new proposals constitute a 
realistic negotiating document which 
any country genuinely committed to 
agricultural trade reform will find dif- 
ficult to reject. It breathes new life 
into the pivotal agriculture nego- 
tiations of the Uruguay Round. 

We applaud the US proposals not 
only for their content but also because 
they signal a firm commitment on the 
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part of the United States adminis- 
tration to the success of the Uruguay 
Round. In all my discussions in Wash- 
ington I emphasised the importance 
of the United States showing leader- 
ship in the multilateral trade nego- 
tiations, leadership in the form of a 
commitment to a multilateral solution 
and leadership in the form of a will- 
ingness to strive for agreed outcomes 
which strengthen the multilateral 
trading system and slow down the 
momentum towards bilateral deals and 
unilateral solutions. 

In seeking to solve world trade 
problems, I am pleased that we are 
now seeing a United States adminis- 
tration actively dedicated to the cause 
of liberal multilateral trade. 

If that system were to collapse, and 
if the international community fails to 
adapt it to current realities in the pre- 
sent GATT round, the consequences 
for Australia and indeed for the stab- 
ility of international trade will be 
severe. 

For Australia, the MTN round is 
very much the main trade game. If 
we get it right, many of our bilateral 
trade difficulties will, over time, fall 
into place. Agreed multilateral prin- 
ciples are the most effective way to 
resolve our bilateral problems both 
with the United States and with 
others. We would all benefit from a 
better international rule of law for 
agriculture and services; a better 
means of dispute settlement and, fun- 
damentally, a more open international 
economy. 

It is this inescapable link between 
bilateral problems and multilateral sol- 
utions which lies at the core of our 
concerns about the proposed 1990 US 
Farm Bill. Australia wishes to see a 
more flexible market oriented Farm 
Bill emerge in 1990; one which pro- 
motes rather than hinders a successful 
outcome to the Uruguay Round. An 
aggressive interventionist Farm Bill 
would jeopardise the landmark agree- 
ment reached in April by all parties to 
the Uruguay Round negotiations to 
freeze agricultural subsidy and support 
arrangements pending a comprehen- 
sive agreement being reached by the 
end of 1990. Such a bill could be 
used by some as an indication of US 
unwillingness to undertake agricul- 
tural reform while, at the same time, 
advocating it for others. 

By contrast, the adoption of a 
market-oriented Farm Bill would 
reinforce the thrust of the latest US 
proposals in Geneva on agriculture. It 


would clearly demonstrate that both 
the administration and Congress are 
committed to agricultural reform, and 
it would help push the Uruguay 
Round negotiations more firmly in 
the direction of reform. 

Now is not the time to be entertain- 
ing notions of crafting legislation 
which can be applied, like a loaded 
gun, to the heads of the GATT nego- 
tiators. It is a time to demonstrate 
leadership, to signal not just serious 
intention but also a willingness to go 
the extra mile. 

Let me conclude with these obser- 
vations: The United States is among 
Australia’s most important trading 
partners. We have been trading with 
each other virtually since the begin- 
ning of European settlement in Aus- 
tralia. In that time, commercial links 
have grown and widened in response 
to the demands of both markets and 
in a manner which has been generally 
open and vibrant. Ours has been a 
trading relationship of extraordinary 
resilience. It has endured because it 
has adapted. The relationship 
embraces many successful ventures 
and there is scope for even further 
expansion — you will be hearing 
more about some of these aspects 
from John Button. 

It is inevitable in a world whose 
economy has become increasingly 
internationalised that the trading 
relationship between a middle-sized 
nation and a superpower will reach 
well beyond the bilateral market 
place. Today, one cannot view trade 
relations between Australia and the 
United States in isolation from the 
multilateral trade arena. Multilateral 
issues touch the relationship at many 
points and many of the bilateral trade 
problems which divide us are 
ultimately only capable of multilateral 
solutions. 

We are fortunate indeed that our 
commercial links are framed by a 
broader bilateral relationship anchored 
in so many shared political, social and 
cultural values. We have, and no 
doubt will continue to have, differ- 
ences in the trade field as elsewhere. 
But we can be confident on the basis 
of past performance and present 
intention that these differences will 
not stop us from pursuing fresh 
opportunities and building a trading 
relationship of even greater depth and 
mutual advantage. jaa 
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A watershed in the 
history of the ICJ 


Justice Michael Kirby has just 
returned from the Geneva 
meeting on October 28-29, 
1989 of the Executive of the 
International Commission of 
Jurists (ICJ), to which he was 
elected at an earlier 
Commission meeting in 
Caracas, Venezuela. Here, 
Justice Kirby, President of the 
Court of Appeal of New South 
Wales — the first Australian 
to be elected a member of 
the Executive Committee — 
reports on the Geneva 
meeting; the work of the ICJ 
and the critical point it has 
reached in its history. 


he ICJ is of interest to lawyers 

in all parts of Australia. It has a 
busy Australian section, most of whose 
members are in Sydney. But national 
sections will only be effective if there 
is a viable organisation at the centre, 
in Geneva. 

The ICJ has, since 1952, been the 
leading non-governmental advocacy 
and technical support organisation for 
the protection of individual rights, the 
independence of the judiciary and the 
legal system and the observance of the 
rule of law. 

It comprises 40 Commission mem- 
bers elected by their colleagues from 
among leading judges and other law- 
yers in all regions of the world. In 56 
countries there are national sections 
or bodies affiliated to the ICJ. It is 
estimated that approximately 45 000 
lawyers, judges and legal scholars are 
members of the sections and affiliates. 

The ICJ operates on a budget of 
little more than $USI.lm. In recog- 
nition of its work, the ICJ has 
received many international prizes. In 
1980, the Parliamentary Assembly of 
the Council of Europe awarded its 
first Human Rights Prize to the ICJ 
in recognition of “its efforts devoted 
to promoting understanding of the 
Rule of Law and the legal protection 
of human rights throughout the whole 
world, and action within the United 
Nations and the Council of Europe 
against torture”. 
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International Commission of Jurists, Geneva. 


In 1985 at the Peace Palace'in the 
Hague, the Secretary General of the 
ICJ received on its behalf the Wateler 
Peace Prize for the ICJ’s activities in 
the field of human rights. 

That prize is awarded by the Direc- 
tor of the Carnegie Foundation in the 
Netherlands. In November 1989, 
Prince Bernard of the Netherlands 
presented to the ICJ the Erasmus 
Peace Prize for 1989. This is a prize 
awarded annually “to honour a person 
or institution that has made an excep- 
tionally important contribution to 
European culture, society or social 
science”. 

Between biennial meetings of the 
ICJ, the business of the Commission 
is carried on by an Executive Com- 
mittee elected at such meetings. The 
committee comprises a Chairman (Mr 
William Butler, long associated with 
the American Section of the ICJ) and 
seven members. The Chief Executive 
of the ICJ is the Secretary General. 
For nearly 20 years, this post has been 
held by Mr Niall MacDermot QC, an 
English barrister and former British 
minister. 

The ICJ operates out of premises in 
a suburb of Geneva, where it is well 
placed to participate in the many 
human rights activities of the United 
Nations. The ICJ’s activities include: 


Justice Michael Kirby (left) and Mr Niall MacDermot, QC, at the headquarters of the 





e implementation and coordination of 
the work of national sections; 

e establishment and work of the 
Centre for the Independence of 
Judges and Lawyers (CIJL); 

e establishment of standards in 
relation to human rights and the 
participation in, or initiation of, 
conventions relevant to human rights; 

e conduct of investigatory missions, 
such as recent ones to South Africa, 
Indonesia, Japan (in respect of the 
rights of mental patients) and Palau 
in Micronesia; and 

e publication of reports on the above 
activities and of bulletins outlining, 
reviewing and analysing inter- 
national developments relevant to 
human rights and the rule of law. 
At the last meeting of the Com- 

mission in Caracas, Venezuela in Jan- 

uary 1989, the Secretary General 
announced his intention to retire from 
his post as soon as a successor could 
be found. At the Executive Com- 
mittee meeting, Mr McDermot’s 
retirement from July 1 1990 was 
accepted with regret by the committee. 

There is therefore under six months 
to find his successor and to recruit 
him or her on appropriate terms. 

This announcement, and the 
necessity to provide for a successor 
was the principal focus of the atten- 





tion of the Executive Committee of 
the ICJ at its meeting at its Geneva 
headquarters on October 28-29, 1989. 
Most of the time of the Executive 
Committee was addressed to the issues 
of increasing the funding of the ICJ 
by at least $US250 000 a year for the 
next five years. 

This injection of funds is necessary 
to: 


e recruit a new Secretary General of 
appropriate stature at a salary com- 
mensurate with that paid for equiv- 
alent appointments; 
increase the present research staff, 
and in particular to provide for bet- 
ter administrative support to the 
Secretary General and the provision 
of officers with regional experience 
in areas not presently represented. 
The Pacific region is one such area; 
e provide for forward planning for a 
move of the ICJ secretariat to more 
adequate premises. 

— The lease of the present head- 
quarters in Geneva expires in 
two years’ time. In any case, the 
premises are insufficient, being a 
converted suburban house. Meet- 
ing facilities are inadequate. 
Researchers are required to work 
generally two to each small room; 

e provide for a redefinition of the 
mission of the ICJ. 

— When it was established in 1952, 
it was virtually the only such 
entity dealing with international 
human rights issues. Now there 
are many such entities. 

It is essential for the ICJ to contrib- 
ute to the important challenges to 
human rights and the rule of law in 
all parts of the world. 

In some parts, this involves seizing 
the opportunities presented by recent 
changes, particularly in Eastern Eur- 
ope and the Soviet Union. 

In other parts, it involves the inves- 
tigation of departures from observance 
of human rights and the rule of law. 
Many such departures have occurred 
in recent years in the Asia Pacific 
region. 

The Chairman of the Executive 
Committee presented a programme 
for attempts to increase the funds of 
the ICJ. This was adopted by the 
Executive Committee. It will involve 
appeals to private foundations, govern- 
ments, national sections and affiliates 
and individual lawyers throughout the 
world. 

The Executive Committee heard 
reports on ICJ activities in every 
region of the world. The list of such 
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activities, as reflected in the reports to 
the meeting is a long and impressive 
one. Matters which attract particular 
attention were the developments in 
eastern Europe, reports from trial 
observers and on workshops and study 
missions in various parts of the world. 
Activities of the CIJL were also 
reviewed. 

One particularly interesting devel- 
opment was the commissioning by the 
World Health Organisation of a 
special report from the ICJ on human 
rights aspects of AIDS. There was dis- 
cussion of strategies to strengthen the 
African Commission on Human and 
Peoples’ Rights. 

Support was given to the creation 
of an Association of Francophone 
Judges in Africa. The possibility of a 
meeting of national sections within 


the Commonwealth of Nations in 
conjunction with the Commonwealth 
Law Conference in New Zealand in 
April 1990 is to be explored. 

Various applications for missions, 
studies, seminars and other ICJ inter- 
ventions were discussed and decided. 

The Executive Committee reviewed 
the budget and financial statements of 
the ICJ and received a detailed report 
on a facility being developed in 
Geneva for shared use by non- 
government organisations. Approval 
was given for the further pursuit of 
this activity. 

All this makes it clear that the ICJ 
has reached a critical point in its his- 
tory. It is about to undergo a change 
of executive leadership. Its premises 
need to be changed. Its focus of atten- 
tion, including on the Asia Pacific 
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region needs to be broadened. The 
opportunities presented by the 
remarkable developments in eastern 
Europe need to be seized. The patient 
contributions to the international 
agencies in Geneva, the support of 
national sections, the conduct of con- 
ferences and the work of the CIJL all 
need to be developed and enhanced. 
At this watershed in the life of the 
ICJ, international honours and words 
are not enough. What is essential is 
practical support and a speedy and 
sustained injection of funds to permit 
this important international organis- 
ation to continue and enlarge its 
work. It is work vital for upholding 
the rule of law in every land and 
enhancing the respect for human 
rights in practical and multitudinous 
ways. tal 





Meeting of Presidents 
Bush and Gorbachev 


From Hansard for November I 


Mr Free: My question is directed to 
the Prime Minister. I ask: What is the 
Government’s response to the 
announcement overnight of next 
month’s meeting in the Mediterranean 
between President Bush and President 
Gorbachev? 


Mr Hawke: I would have hoped that 
on a matter as serious as this the 
Opposition would have displayed 
some interest and I hope that it will 
support what I have to say. May I say 
on behalf of the Government that we 
warmly welcome the news that a 
meeting between the leaders of the 
superpowers is to take place ahead of 
the previously scheduled summit 
meeting due in May. The dynamic 
pace of change in the Soviet Union 
and Eastern Europe at present is 
nothing short of breathtaking. It is 
exceeding everyone’s expectations of 
what could happen in that previously 
rigidly controlled area. 

Apart from the well known devel- 
opments in Poland and Hungary, and 
now in East Germany, I draw the 
attention of honourable members to 
the truly remarkable speech to the 
Supreme Soviet last week by the 
Foreign Minister, Eduard 
Shevardnadze. Among other things, 
Mr Shevardnadze criticised the 
immorality of Soviet intervention in 
Afghanistan and he stated 
unequivocally that the Krasnoyarsk 
radar station violates the anti-ballistic 
missile treaty, a position, of course, 
which has been consistently adopted 
by the West in discussions in this 
important area. 

Positive developments of this kind 
are very much in the interests of all 
of us who favour a reduction in inter- 
national tension and, if sustained, they 
promise a lasting improvement in the 
global strategic relationship. As I said 
recently in announcing a package of 
assistance to Poland and Hungary, a 
successful outcome of these develop- 
ments is to be earnestly hoped for but, 
of course, no-one can take them for 
granted. It is incumbent on those who 
can do so to provide support to posi- 
tive trends at this unique moment in 
history. Certainly my discussions with 
President Bush in Washington and 
subsequent exchanges we have had 
give me every confidence indeed that 


the United States Administration 
shares this view. 

These issues will be at the top of 
the agenda when The Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, Senator 
Gareth Evans, the Minister for 
Defence, Mr Kim Beazley and I meet 
Secretaries Baker and Cheney at the 
end of this week in Sydney. We 
appreciate the complex and sensitive 
issues of security which are involved 
in negotiations on arms control and 
disarmament, but there is no doubt 
that the new climate in the United 
States-Soviet relations offers the prom- 
ise of far-reaching and important steps 
in this area. In the talks we will be 
having with Mr Baker and Mr Cheney 
we will be stressing Australia’s support 
for the early conclusion of agreements 
on strategic and chemical weapons 
and conventional forces. 

In conclusion, I hope that I will be 
able to speak on behalf of all mem- 
bers of this House when I express the 
profound hope and confidence that 
next month’s meeting at sea in the 
Mediterranean between President 
Bush and President Gorbachev will 
help to underpin the great progress 
which has already been made in 
recent times in East West relations. 


Chemical warfare 


From Hansard for November | 


Motion (by Senator Gareth Evans) 
agreed to: 

That the Senate — 

(a) absolutely rejects any recourse to 
chemical warfare, and calls for the 
elimination of all existing stocks of 
chemical weapons; 

(b) views the comprehensive, global 
Convention under negotiation by the 
Geneva Conference on Disarmament 
as the most effective, enduring sol- 
ution to the potential threat of chemi- 
cal warfare; 

(c) believes that an effectively verifi- 
able Chemical Weapons Convention 
will need to be designed and 
implemented with the active partici- 
pation of the international chemical 
industry; that in this regard it wel- 
comes the outcome of the 
Government-Industry Conference 
against Chemical Weapons held in 
Canberra in September 1989, includ- 
ing the industry statement rejecting 
any involvement with the manufac- 
ture of chemical weapons and affirm- 
ing commitment to the development 
and implementation of a global ban 
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on chemical weapons; and that it 
encourages the continuing growth of 
dialogue, stimulated by the Confer- 
ence, between government and indus- 
try on the chemical weapons issue; 
and 

(d) believes that Australia should 
continue to work with neighbouring 
countries to foster regional awareness 
of the chemical weapons issue, with 
the aims of reinforcing norms within 
our region against chemical weapons 
and of strengthening regional support 
for the Chemical Weapons Conven- 
tion under negotiation in Geneva. 


Chemical Weapons 
Convention 


From Hansard for November 2 


Mr Duffy (Holt — Minister for Trade 
Negotiations): I move: 
That this House: 


(1) absolutely rejects any recourse to 
chemical warefare, and calls for 
the elimination of all existing 
stocks of chemical weapons; 
views the comprehensive, global 
Chemical Weapons Convention 
under negotiation by the Geneva 
Conference on Disarmament as 
the most effective, enduring sol- 
ution to the potential threat of 
chemical warfare; 
believes that an effectively verifi- 
able Chemical Weapons Conven- 
tion will need to be designed and 
implemented with the active par- 
ticipation of the international 
chemical industry and that in this 
regard it: 
(@) welcomes the outcome of the 
Government-Industry Confer- 
ence against Chemical 
Weapons held in Canberra in 
September 1989, including 
the industry statement reject- 
ing any involvement with the 
manufacture of chemical 
weapons and affirming com- 
mitment to the development 
and implementation of a glo- 
bal ban on chemical weapons; 
and 
encourages the continuing 
growth of dialogue, stimu- 
lated by the Conference, 
between government and 
industry on the chemical 
weapons issue; and 
(4) believes that Australia should con- 
tinue to work with neighbouring 


(2) 


(3) 


(b) 
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countries to foster regional aware- 
ness of the chemical weapons 
issue, with the aims of reinforcing 
norms with our region against 
chemical weapons and of 
strengthening regional support for 
the Chemical Weapons Conven- 
= tion under negotiation in Geneva. 
Mr N. A. Brown (Menzies): The 
Opposition supports this motion relat- 
ing to the proposed chemical weapons 
convention which I had assumed the 
Minister for Trade Negotiations (Mr 
Duffy) would speak in support of. In 
any event, I understand the matter 
has been spoken to in the Senate. The 
Opposition supports this motion basi- 
cally for two reasons. The first is that 
the Opposition shares with the Gov- 
etnment an abhorrence of chemical 
weapons. The horrors of chemical 
weapons are well known as are the 
dangers of chemical warfare. I under- 
stand that at least 22 countries are 
Known to possess chemical weapons. 
By the end of the century an esti- 
mated 30 developing countries will 
have ballistic missiles capable of deliv- 
ering chemical warfare warheads 
accurately over great distances. 

The second reason we support the 
motion is that we support any step 

towards 4 comprehensive and verifi- 
able global chemical weapons conven- 
tion that would ban not only the use 
of chemical weapons but all chemical 
weapons entirely and in perpetuity. 
We are well aware that the chemical 
weapons convention is still being 
negotiated. It is being negotiated at 
the United Nations Conference on 
Disarmament, which has been in pro- 
gress since March 1968. We support 
any efforts towards confidence- 
building measures, the resolution of 
differences and details of the ongoing 
consideration of this issue which 
might assist in the process. 

We are in agreement with much of 
what the Government is doing in 
relation to chemical weapons, for 
example, with its participation in the 
negotiations at the Conference on 
Disarmament, which predate the pre- 
sent Government. We support the 
Government’s active role in the infor- 
mal ‘Australia group’ of 20 Organis- 
ation for Economic Cooperation and 
Development nations to monitor and 
control the export of materials that 
could be used to build chemical war- 
fare facilities, or what are known as 
precursor chemicals that could be 
used in chemical weapons production. 
Certainly, there seems to be a greater 


international realisation of the horrors 
of chemical weapons and of the need 
for a comprehensive global ban. One 
is aided in this realisation by a vision 
of what one might call the unthink- 
able, the confirmed use of chemical 
weapons by Irag and Iran in the Gulf 
war. Indeed, who would forget the 
photographs of the 10 000 men, 
women and children in the Kurdish 
town of Halabja who were wiped out 
in March last year by Iraqi chemical 
weapons? In January this year, 149 
nations in Paris affirmed their com- 
mitment not to use chemical weapons 
and stressed the need to conclude a 
chemical weapons convention. 

One should note the activities of 
the Government-Industry Conference 
against Chemical Weapons (GICCW), 
which was held in Canberra from 
September 18 to 22 and which was 
designed to bring together représenta- 
tives from government and from the 
chemical industry to discuss how best 
to help to bring about and implement 
a chemical weapons convention. Of 
course, this is another of those confer- 
ences that are described these days as 
awareness conferences. The earlier 
regional chemical weapons seminar 


which was held here was significant 


atid useful in educating regional 
groups -— one which the Opposition 
supported, although we were never 
really quite sure why Australia was 
expected to bear the cost of all partici- 
pants attending that conference, even 
those from New Zealand. The Ad 
Hoc Committee on chemical weapons 


will be resuming in Geneva next 


month as I understand it, and the full 
conference on disarmament séssion 
resumes on 6 February next year. 
Thete is a considerable hope for 
the conclusion. of a chemical weapons 
convention in two years time. There- 
fore, we support this motion, but we 
wonder about the Government’s 
timing of it. Presumably, the Govern- 
ment is looking for a statement of 
parliamentary support, which we cer- 
tainly lend our hand to — in view of 
some concern by the Government that 
the United States of America and the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
(USSR) may be proceeding towards a 
bilateral agreement between them that 
would set back negotiations for the 
wider and more effective convention. 
Of course, the Government knows 
more of the subtleties of what is 
under way by virtue of the fact solely 
that it is the Government and it may 
well be that this is the reason why the 
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Government is asking for this 
expression of parliamentary support. 
We want to indicate our support for 
it, which we do by my speaking in 
support of this motion. 

‘There certainly seems to be some 
uncertainty regarding the intentions 
of the United States Government. 
There have been reports that the Aus- 
tralian Government suspects the 
United States of being more interested 
in chemical weapons non-proliferation 
than it is in the conclusion of a 
chemical warfare convention. This 


would seem to be surprising as on 
February 4, 1983, the then Vice- 


President Bush announced at the con- 
ference on disarmament that the 
United States had certain require- 
ments for a chemical weapons con- 
vention. On April 18, 1984, he 
presented the conference on disarma- 
ment with a draft convention which 
has since served as the basis for nego- 
and, of course, when he became 
President, he declared that a ban on 
chemical weapons would be his 
Administration’s priority. 

We must recognise that since the 
United States and USSR bilateral 
negotiations started in 1986 they have 
resulted in much progress in the con- 
ference on disarmament negotiations. 
For example, on August 6, 1987, the 
USSR finally agreed with the long- 
standing United States position to per- 
mit short notice, on-site challenge 
inspections as a necessary element of 
cation regime. Since then there has 
been much progress on procedures 
regarding challenge inspections, on 
the destruction of chemical weapons 
stockpiles and on the destruction of 
production facilities. 

A recent landmark in the bilateral 
négotiations was the signing on Sep- 
tember 23 of a memorandum of 
understanding between Secretary of 
State Baker and Soviet Foreign Minis- 
ter Shevardnadze in Wyoming. The 
memorandum of understanding took 
the bilateral negotiations further by 
providing for an exchange of data on 
stockpiles and on measures to verify 
that data. A couple of days ago, on 
Monday, October 30, the United 
States and the USSR began their 
bilateral discussions to develop pro- 
cedures on implementing the memor- 
andum of understanding. Since the 
memorandum of understanding, the 


98 per cent of its stockpile i in the first 
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eight years of the convention, with 
the remaining 2 per cent being 
destroyed in the last two years. The 
USSR, not to be outdone, has 
announced that it is prepared to 
destroy all of its stockpile now, even 
before a convention is concluded. 

On October 9 came what has been 
regarded by some as a bombshell, with 
the report in the Washington Post that 
President Bush had decided that the 
United States would continue to 
manufacture what are known as 
binary weapons, even after a chemical 
weapons convention was concluded 
and also that binary weapons would 
not be included in the program of 
destruction of chemical weapons stock 
and facilities under a convention. It is 
not clear, therefore, what the present 
situation is and where we are today. 
Of course, we would welcome some 
indication from the Government as to 
exactly where we have got to on this 
issue and where it is proposed we are 
all going in the short to medium term 
in view of these American statements. 
It was reported in The Age newspaper 
on October 27 that Senator Gareth 
Evans wrote to Mr Baker asking for 
clarification. Of course, a public 
announcement has yet to be made by 
the Americans and President Bush has 
not commented on the matter any 
further. As I said before, the Govern- 
ment is more in tune with the 
subtleties of this whole procedure by 
virtue of the fact that it is the Gov- 
ernment. We would appreciate at 
some stage some indication of just 
where we stand on the developments 
in this area. 

Presumably, the Government would 
like some credit for the two confer- 
ences that it sponsored in Australia in 
recent times and we are happy to give 
this. Of course, they add to what Aus- 
tralia has been doing in the confer- 
ence on disarmament and I think that 
should be placed on record. 
Unfortunately, the debate has 
acquired a bit of unnecessary colour 
by some of the political statements 
being made by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, Senator 
Evans. Although we give credit where 
it is due, we think, nevertheless, he 
has fuelled unreal expectations, pre- 
sumably in an effort to gain some 
domestic political standing. We really 
need to look through the headlines 
that he has generated in recent times 
to see just how true this is. For 
example, on September 22 the Aus- 
tralian Financial Review offered the 


following headline, ‘Evans to secure 
weapons deal’. In the Australian on 
the following day, September 23, we 
find the headline, ‘Chemical ban in 
1990 tipped’. On September 23, the 
same day, The Age newspaper said, 
‘Chemical weapons accord a coup for 
government’. We have not seen the 
final realisation of this coup as yet, 
but we live in hope. On September 25 
the Canberra Times had as its head- 
line, ‘Agreement to ban chemical 
weapons’, 

Probably the most overstated prop- 
osition of all time was contained in 
the Australian of September 25, 
‘Evans’ date with destiny’. That does 
seem to add unnecessary rhetorical 
colour. I know that the world is in a 
pretty bad state and I see that Senator 
Evans is offering himself as its saviour 
by being President of the General 
Assembly, but I do not think anyone 
would hold the view that the world 
was in such an abandoned state that it 
needed Senator Evans to guide its 
future destiny. However, we have, 
‘Evans’ date with destiny’. Just how 
unrealistic the Foreign Minister was 
during the GICCW conference last 
month in pushing for a chemical 
weapons convention next year can be 
seen by the fact that we do not have 
one as yet and we are still somewhat 
in the dark as to what the progress is, 
particularly in view of United States 
developments. 

It is clear from the conference that 
massive problems still remain. There 
is a great deal of work to be done and 
confidence building measures are 
needed before a chemical weapons 
convention can come about. For 
instance, there are some articles in the 
rolling text which are still in their for- 
mative stages. It seems from all this 
that Senator Evans’ date with destiny 
will be put off for some time, but we 
certainly support those steps that have 
been taken and that are being taken 
and we certainly lend our support to 
all right-minded and right-thinking 
people who are working, as are 
nations, through the various confer- 
ences towards the achievement of the 
convention that we all hope will come 
about. 

In addition, a number of countries 
indicated in Canberra that they 
wanted the inclusion of sanctions 
against the use of chemical weapons. 
This is a difficult area because, if the 
convention is an effective one, there 
would be no need to include a clause 
on sanctions. Many countries, 


especially the Middle East, want a 
linkage between chemical weapons 
disarmament and nuclear disarma- 
ment. Third World countries at the 
GICCW were not happy about the 
impact of a ban on their own chemi- 
cal industries. Of course, they are 
continually concerned about develop- 
ment, as we saw from the Common- 
wealth Heads of Government Meeting 
when Dr Mahathir directed some 
observations at those people with 
whom I suppose the Minister for Pri- 
mary Industries and Energy (Mr 
Kerin) would find himself in agree- 
ment. Of course these Third World 
countries wanted assurances that a 
ban would not affect technology 
transfer. 

One can go on in detail, and I do 
not not propose to do that. But it 
must be said that, while recognising 
that the recent conference was useful 
to get together government and indus- 
try representatives and representatives 
of chemical industries to state their 
opposition to chemical weapons and 
for some thinking about the national 
measures that would have to be taken 
in preparation. for the implementation 
of a chemical weapons convention, we 
must keep the achievements of the 
conference in perspective. Certainly 
continuing high tensions in the 
Middle East and the latest question 
mark over binary weapons coming 
from the United States illustrate the 
problems that remain to be dealt with 
before the convention comes about. 
But we certainly support the Govern- 
ment on this motion. 


One World or None 
campaign 


From Hansard for November 2 


Mr Tickner (Hughes): I move: 

That this House: 
(1) notes the focus of the One World 
or None campaign, initiated by 
the Australian Council for Over- 
seas Aid and 85 aid and develop- 
ment organisations together with 
other community groups, on the 
issues of environment and devel- 
opment, global economy and the 
fight against poverty, disarmament 
and development, and protecting 
human rights; 
calls for community debate on 
these vital issues of our time; and 


(2) 
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(3) calls on governments to initiate 
policies to contribute towards the 
advancement of these goals. 


_ These are truly issues of our time. 
They are critical issues which con- 
front not just the Australian people 
but the people of the world. The One 
World or None campaign does focus 
on. those four interconnected issues. I 
think it is important that I emphasise 
what they are, because it is clear to 
me and, I think, ought to be clear to 
all of us, that these four issues are 
absolutely interrelated and are ques- 
tions which we ought to address as a 
parliament, as a nation and, indeed, as 
part of humankind. 

ment and development. The issue 
here is how to achieve sustainable 
development; that is, development 
which meets our needs while leaving 
resources for future generations, and 
the need for development to be in 
harmony with the environment. The 
second major issue is the global econ- 
omy and the fight against poverty. 
The issue here is how to get more aid 
for those who need it, how to develop 
further fairer trading practices, and 
how to lift the burden of debt repay- 
ment from developing countries. 

The third major issue is disarma- 
ment for development. That involves 
redirecting global arms expenditure 
for food, shelter, health care and the 
education of the world’s poorest 
people. The fourth and final inter- 
related strategy is for the protection of 
human rights, to ensure that people 
all around the world have a right to 
participate in decisions affecting their 
lives, 

The purpose of introducing this 
motion in the Parliament today is not 
to engage in partisan debate but, 
hopefully, to raise the public profile 
of the important campaign One World 
or None, sponsored by the Australian 
Council for Overseas Aid. The Coun- 
cil is supported by its 84 member 
organisations, which include a wide 
diversity of organisations in Australia: 
the Association of Apex Clubs. in Aus- 
tralia, Australian Baptist World Aid, 
Australian Catholic Relief, the Aus- 
tralian Teachers Federation, the Fed- 
eration of Australian Jewish Welfare 
Societies, World Vision and the 
Young Women’s Christian Associ- 
ation, just to mention a few. A wide 
cross-section of Australians are pre- 
pared to lend their names to this 
campaign. 

Fundamental to the campaign is 


the proposition that we, as individuals, 
are not powerless, that we are not able 
to turn our backs on the rest of civilis- 
ation and that each and every one of 
us in this chamber and people 
listening to this debate have a positive 
role to play in lifting public awareness 
about these crucial issues. These 
issues, of course, have been on the 
international agenda for some con- 
siderable time. Even comparatively 
recently, in 1983, in response to the 
concerns of nations about the future 
of the world’s environment, the 
United Nations brought together 
some 23 experts from around the 
world. That Commission on Environ- 
ment and Development was chaired 
by Norway’s Prime Minister 
Brundtland. It brought together the 
world’s attention, focusing on the 
urgency of global degradation and its 
impact on the poor. The recommen- 
dations of that report, called Our 
Common Future, are popularly 


referred to as the Brundtland report. 


It was published in 1987. Our Com- 
mon Future highlighted the need to 
put environmental concerns at the 
centre of all decisions made about 
development. Unless we have a 
healthy environment we will have no 
basis at all for our requirements. 

A number of issues are involved in 
this campaign. The limited time for 
this debate precludes me from making 
more than a brief reference to some 
of those crucial issues. To address the 


world’s environmental crisis, as recog- 


nised by the Brundtland Commission, 
the poverty crisis must also be 
addressed. The tragedy is that the 
world’s poorest people live on land 
which has been most seriously 
environmentally degraded, that is, 
land which has often been stripped of 
trees, which is overused, which has 


lost its topsoil and, with that, the 


capacity to grow trees or healthy crops 
to feed the poor. 

The issue of energy conservation is 
one which we all have to address 
because in Australia we consume 80 
times as much energy as a person in 
sub-Saharan Africa. The reality is that 
Australia’s population of 17 million 
has the same impact on the world’s 
resources as 1280 million Africans. 
The consequences of that unre- 
strained energy utilisation include 
many things: the greenhouse effect, 
the growing urban industrial air pol- 
lution and the high incidence of acid 
rain, just to name a few. I remember 
being on a parliamentary delegation to 
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Poland and seeing in Krakow build- 
ings that had stood for centuries and 
that had never been subject to 
destruction and erosion literally begin- 
ning to crumble because of the effect 
of acid rain. 

We have now entered a new dimen- 


sion of world history. It is very 


important that we respond as a civilis- 
ation to those things. The issue of the 
loss of forests has been mentioned 
before in this House but we need to 
be reminded of a simple fact. Imagine 
43 football fields with trees standing 
and then imagine those same football 
fields with no trees standing. That loss 
is occurring every minute of every 


day. The loss of trees means loss of 


life in a very direct way. In 1988, 
deafforestation in the catchment areas 
of the Ganges and the Nile turned 
heavy rains into catastrophic floods. In 
Sudan, the floods left 1.5 million 
people homeless and in Bangladesh 
the Ganges floods left 25 million 
people homeless. There are many 
other environmental problems which I 
do not have time to refer to in detail. 
Let me turn to some other import- 
ant issues, such as foreign aid. The 
Australian Labor Party Government’s 
record on foreign aid is not a good 
one. I am not proud of my 
Government’s record. I am an out- 
spoken critic of the failure of the 
Government to do more. I want to 
place this on the record in a biparti- 


the proposals to cut foreign aid 


recently announced by the Opposition 


are wrong; they are in the wrong 
direction. It is very easy as parliamen- 
tarians to go for the cheap option, the 
easy way, to play on public prejudice. 
How much more important it is that 
we as parliamentarians take the high 
moral ground, that we try to educate 
Australians about the importance of 
being good international citizens. I 
call on the Opposition to reverse its 
stand on aid. 

Another important matter is the 
integration of environmental concerns 
Minister (Mr Hawke) made a major 
statement on the environment. Some 
important initiatives have been 
announced in relation to the inte- 
gration of environmental protection in 
Australia’s aid program. I welcome 
thosé recent developments. The issue 
of poverty is almost beyond compre- 
hension for us as Australians. The 
statistics are absolutely frightening. 
The 1989 report of the World Bank 
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estimates that 950 million people in 
the developing world live in con- 
ditions of poverty. They are not stat- 
istics that we, as global citizens, can 
afford to ignore. Another issue of 
integral importance in the One World 
or None campaign is the issue of dis- 
armament for global development. 
Again, some statistics need to be 
drawn into this debate. Simply, three 
weeks of global spending on arms 
would pay for primary health care for 
every child in the developing world. 
That would include their access to 
safe water. 

The time available to me in this 
debate has run out. My purpose has 
been to put these issues on the agenda 
of the Parliament and to say to my 
fellow parliamentarians that we are 
not neutral, that history will judge our 
contribution to raising public aware- 
ness about these important issue. I 
urge the support of all members for 
the propositions that I am advancing. 


Mr Deputy Speaker (Mr Mildren): Is 
the motion seconded? 


Mr Johns: I second the motion and 
reserve my right to speak. 


Mr Aldred (Bruce) (11.38): The 
motion before the House is very wide- 
ranging and encompasses many inter- 
locking issues. The One World or 
None campaign is a challenge for us 
all. In its campaign for One World, 
the Australian Council for Overseas 
Aid draws the attention of the Aus- 
tralian public to four matters to which 
it can make a contribution and com- 
mitment: first, the environment; sec- 
ond, economic problems, with a view 
to reducing poverty, hunger, malnu- 
trition and diseases; third, protecting 
human rights and, fourth, disarma- 
ment, with the intention to guide the 
world away from its massive expendi- 
ture on weapons. 

India, a regional neighbour of Aus- 
tralia, is a recipient of a significant 
amount of both government and non- 
government aid from Australia — 
deservedly so, some would say, as 
India is a country with great econ- 
omic problems that have seen a large 
number of her people languishing in 
a seemingly hopeless poverty trap. 
Yet, despite the terrible conditions of 
many of her people, India’s expendi- 
ture on her huge rearmament pro- 
gram has more than doubled since 
1983. It is the equivalent of $US8300 
m in 1988-89, or about 4.2 per cent 
of gross domestic product. In marked 
contrast, Australia’s defence spending 


in terms of gross domestic product is 
only 2.3 per cent. Instead of concen- 
trating on the basic social needs of its 
population, India has chosen to pour 
billions of rupees into both her 
rearmament program and her nuclear 
weapons program. Indeed, such is the 
scale of India’s military expansion that 
signs of a regional arms race are now 
evident. It is an arms race provoked 
by India and is entirely at odds with 
the aims of One World. 

Let me illustrate the obstacles posed 
to One World by India. On September 
27, 1989, barely a month ago, 
Admiral Nayyer, recently retired from 
the Indian Navy, gave a most interest- 
ing address to the United States Glo- 
bal Strategy Council Forum in 
Washington, DC. The council has a 
set of rules for such addresses, the 
most notable being that ‘it’s off the 
record — no one can be quoted 
directly’ — and one can use the con- 
tent as long as the speaker is not 
identified. I have been provided with 
a certified transcript of Admiral 
Nayyer’s address which should be 
compulsory reading for the Australian 
Minister for Defence (Mr Beazley) 
and particularly his department, given 
its pitifully poor submission to the 
Senate Standing Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, Defence and Trade 
which is currently examining 
Australia-India relations. 

It appears that Admiral Nayyer was 
in Washington as part of a delegation 
sent by the Indian Government to 
explain its policies, but he was not an 
official spokesman. Admiral Nayyer 
also describes himself as: 

“,.. involved with a lot of organis- 
ations which deal with national secur- 
ity concerns outside the Government, 
and my views reflect the concern of a 
large number of Indians”. 

In his address Admiral Nayyer, 
referring to the 1978 Carter initiative 
for the United States and the Soviet 
Union to demilitarise the Indian 
Ocean, said it is: 

“... in the interests of unilateral 
states that there is an indigenous 
power in the area which can ensure 
stability”. 

He goes on to say: 

“Tm not suggesting that we... 
want to dominate the countries in the 
region, but what I am saying is this, 
that any hope of stability in our 
region, negative India stability and 
India power, is rusery.” 

This statement lends yet further 
credence to the belief that India’s 


advocacy of the Indian Ocean zone of 
peace is nothing more than a blatant 
attempt to ensure that the only sig- 
nificant and thus dominant naval 
presence in the Indian Ocean is the 
Indian navy. This hardly fits in with 
the objectives of the One World cam- 
paign if, for no better reason than, to 
maintain a navy sufficient to dominate 
the region, India’s defence expendi- 
ture will have to remain high, which 
is to the very great detriment of its 
impoverished people. 

Admiral Nayyer’s vanity got the 
better of him at one stage when, 
talking of India’s naval expansion, he 
said: 

“For almost 30 years I have pro- 
vided the philosophic rationale for 
India’s maritime power .. . it is not 
India’s fault that the rest of the world 
refused to recognise it.” 

That is, recognise India’s expansion 
and not his vanity. However, Admiral 
Nayyer’s observation that the rest of 
the world refused to recognise it is a 
condemnation of the Hawke 
Government’s strategic assessment, 
because the period of greatest acceler- 
ation in India’s naval expansion has 
been in the 1980s. As far as I can dis- 
cover, the Government’s official pos- 
ition remains one of being “intrigued”. 

In justifying India’s acquisition of a 
nuclear submarine force, Admiral 
Nayyer advanced an argument that 
has ramifications not just for the stab- 
ility of Australia and the Indian 
Ocean region but also the stability of 
the world as a whole. Admiral Nayyer 
said: 

“We (that is, India) should have an 
indigenous capability of serious pro- 
duction of nuclear submarines and not 
just staying with propulsion, but that 
we should propose the whole strategic 
spectrum of fitting them with missiles 
and all that.” 

Even taking into account that India 
regularly engages in bluff and that its 
missile program is very much in its 
infancy, the fact that an unofficial 
spokesman of the Indian Government 
is canvassing the development of 
nuclear ballistic missile submarines 1s, 
I should have thought, a quite signifi- 
cant point. 

Of special interest to Australia ts 
that Admiral Nayyer was tackled on 
the issue of Indian intervention out- 
side of India and its sphere of influ- 
ence in cases where an ethnic Indian 
population was perceived to be 
threatened, and Fiji in particular was 
raised. Given the fact that Admiral 
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Nayyer’s views present us with a win- 
dow into current thinking in respect 
of the Indian decision-making elite, 
his response deserves mention. He 
said: 

“I am glad that the Fijian problem 
has occurred before India had the 
military capability to do anything.” 

I should add that Admiral Nayyer 
presaged his response by indicating 
that he would answer “light- 
heartedly”, but this does not detract 
from the fact that such an opinion 
was voiced. He then went on to 
describe the application of military 
power in varying degrees, and talked 
of exercising restraint of power, but 
there is a none too thinly veiled threat 
in his remarks that needs to be 
seriously heeded. Indeed, that threat 
fits in with the current strong belief 
that India has set about pursuing its 
pre-Mogul destiny. It is a destiny 
wherein India regards itself not so 
much as a country but as a civilisation 
—~ a Civilisation not constrained by 
the present man-made borders of 
India or other regional countries, and 
a civilisation that embraces the 
numerous overseas Indian populations 
that are to be found around the 
Indian Ocean littoral. 

The Hawke Government’s total 
inability to come to grips with the 
changed strategic situation in the 
Indian Ocean region is, to a large 
degree, illustrated by the fact that it 
was only in May this year that the 
position of military attache in New 
Delhi was reinstated after it was abol- 
ished three years ago. Lest anybody be 
in any doubt that the Hawke Govern- 
ment has entirely misjudged the stra- 
tegic environment, I will quote a 
remark by a senior Defence bureau- 
crat to the Senate Standing Com- 
mittee investigating Australia-India 
relations. He said: 

“I would not like the committee to 
think that you have a team of experts 
on India before you ... in some 
respects that is illustrative of the 
nature of defence concerns about 
India that we could not put together a 
team from Defence of experts on 
India. I would doubt that we would be 
able to do so in the foreseeable future, 
nor would we see a need to do so.” 

That is a very disturbing quote. It is 
little wonder then that the Minister 
for Defence is in a position only to 
describe himself and therefore the 
Australian Government as “intrigued”. 
In conclusion, I seek leave to table 
the certified transcript of Admiral 


Nayyer’s address to the United States 
Global Strategy Council. 
Leave granted. 


Mr Johns (Petrie) (11.47): I enter this 
debate quite readily. I was approached 
only two weeks ago by some women 
who work with the Australian Council 
for Overseas Aid. They presented me 
with a number of petitions in support 
of the One World Declaration which 
is the end point, in a sense, of the 
One World or None campaign. I was 
pleased to receive that declaration, 
and I will mention the six points that 
these people seek to impress upon the 
Australian Government. They are: 


1. Focus Australia’s aid program on 
fighting poverty and protecting the 
environment. 

2. Restore Australian aid to 0.5 per 
cent of gross national product by 
1992 and work for a fairer inter- 
national economic system. 

3. Cut military spending by one per 
cent and allocate the savings to 
overseas aid. 

4, Ensure that aid promotes human 
rights. 

5. Develop a code of conduct for Aus- 
tralian businesses investing in 
countries where serious human 
rights abuses occur. 

6. Develop new policies for Australia’s 
representatives to the World Bank, 
International Monetary Fund and 
Asian Development Bank that give 
top priority to fighting poverty and 
protecting the environment. 

I might say in the spirit of this 
debate that I cannot agree with all of 
the six points that they present for 
consideration by the Australian Gov- 
ernment. I can agree with most of 
them, but for instance, a great deal of 
complexity lies behind what they ask 
of us. 

I refer to the third point — “Cut 
military spending by one per cent and 
allocate the savings to overseas aid” — 
and I say this especially to the 
younger ones who are listening. I sup- 
pose it is obvious to suggest that we 
should shift spending from military 
purposes to overseas aid. I would hope 
that at some stage we will do that but 
we cannot do it simply one step, two 
steps. We have to ask ourselves what 
is the apparent situation in which 
Australia —- and the previous speaker 
was talking about India — finds itself 
in the real world. In other words, if a 
nation is to feel secure it must spend 
a certain amount of money on mili- 
tary hardware. Unfortunately, that is a 
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fact of life. The real question is not 
the simple one of “let’s transfer 
money from military expenditure to 
overseas aid”, but the more complex 
one of how we achieve security 
between nations such that we can 
lessen our expenditure on military 
hardware. That is the key question, I 
guess this debate allows us to raise the 
more complex things that lie behind 
the One World Declaration. 

I find it most encouraging for 
instance, that in the USSR at present 
there are two events taking place. The 
first is an attempt to reform the USSR 
economy and the second is an attempt 
to reform its political life through 
some sort of democratisation. It seems 
to me that the USSR has been forced 
into a revamping of its economy 
simply because that country is going 
broke. There are both wins and losses 
in this process. We might find that 
the USSR reforms its economy, thus 
lessening its need to invest in military 
hardware. In other words, to the 
extent that it can reform and integrate 
its economy with the rest of the world 
it might feel less out on its own and 
will not have the need to spend so 
much on military hardware. 

I am fairly hopeful that what is 
happening at present in the USSR 
might be the first step in the cutting 
of military expenditure in that coun- 
try and in the whole of the eastern 
bloc, that it will follow to the United 
States of America and so forth. The 
steps are not simple. We do not just 
make a neat accountant’s transfer 
from the defence budget to overseas 
aid. Let me go through this once 
again. It is possible that the reforms 
taking place right now in the eastern 
European bloc will mean a greater 
integration between that bloc and the 
Western world. If that greater inte- 
gration occurs there will not be the 
need to spend so much on military 
hardware. That is what I am hoping 
for. 

The second thing that is happening in 
the USSR is that there is now an 
ability to speak out and tell the rest of 
the world what happens in that coun- 
try. I was speaking recently to an emi- 
nent biologist from the University of 
Queensland who visited the USSR in 
the last couple of years. He said that 
just three or four months ago he 
found that Soviet scientists for the 
first time were able to speak out not 
only about some of the scientific 
achievements of that country but also 
about some of the crises that had 
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occurred in the industrialisation of the 
USSR. For the first time we will learn 
about some of the awful environmen- 
tal and pollution problems within the 
eastern bloc. He tells me that every 
press conference to which a Soviet 
scientist goes now is sold out because 
they are so interesting. For so long we 
have heard little about what is hap- 
pening in the USSR, but now journal- 
ists are asking question after question 
of Soviet scientists about what hap- 
pens in their country with respect to 
environment destruction and industry. 

I find that a positive thing too. It is 
possible that while Soviet scientists 
can now speak to them. Our biologists 
and environmentalists can go to the 
USSR and debate with them the best 
ways of promoting new technologies 
that will mean a safer and better 
environment in the USSR. These 
joint movements for reform of the 
Soviet economy and reform of its 
demoratic process will, in the first 
instance, reveal in the next decade an 
awful picture — 


Mr Downer: There are four speakers. 
Your time is up. 


Mr Johns: There are only three 
debators. It will reveal an awful pic- 
ture of environmental destruction in 
the eastern bloc but a real possibility 
that there will be a lot more inte- 
gration between the science of the 
eastern bloc. We might now find that 
USSR industry will be able to achieve 
a far cleaner and far less destructive 
degree of output. I believe I still have 
a. couple of minutes left. 


Mr Downer: No, you have not. You 
have gone two minutes over. There 
are four speakers. 


Mr Johns: I understand there are only 
three speakers. 


Mr Deputy Speaker (Mr Rocker): 
Order! The honourable member for 
Petrie will resume his speech or his 
seat. 


Mr Johns: I will finish off. I am sorry 
that we were not given the same 
information. The One World Declar- 
ation raises a great number of debates 
in this whole topic of environment 
and aid. I am glad that today that part 
of that debate had commenced here 
and will be boosted. I look forward 
now to hearing the next speech on 
this matter. 


Mr Downer: (Mayo) (11.55): I thank 
the honourable member for Petrie 
(Mr Johns). He was not necessarily to 
know what the arrangements were. 


Like other members of the House, I 
received a delegation last week in my 
electorate office in relation to the One 
World or None campaign. I spent an 
hour-and-a-half with that delegation 
discussing some of the issues they 
raised. Inevitably everybody agrees 
with the basic motherhood prop- 
ositions it put forward — that is, that 
we all want peace, we would like to 
have a sustainable, long-lasting 
environment and we all want to 
destroy poverty. There is no argument 
with any of that. I think it is import- 
ant to recognise that just about every- 
body I have ever met in my life would 
agree with those particular propositions. 

We are debating how we achieve 
these sorts of objectives, For example, 
let us take the issue of poverty, in par- 
ticular poverty in the developing 
world. The solution to the problem of 
poverty in the developing world is not 
a constant flood or aid to those 
countries, although emergency relief 
aid is fundamentally important in cer- 
tain circumstances. The solution to 
the problem of poverty lies in dom- 
estic economic policies, the generation 
of investment, including foreign 
investment, and responsible land poli- 
cies, and also the opening up of inter- 
national trade to developing countries. 
If we want a sustainable environment 
we have to introduce the concept of 
polluter pays and ensure that environ- 
mental degradation is properly recog- 
nised in national accounts. If we want 
peace and disarmament we have to be 
realistic and move towards that objec- 
tive in the context of multilateral dis- 
armament, not through unilateralism, 
as is suggested but not spelt out in the 
One World or None campaign. 
Unilateralism disarmament based on 
trust is something that is fundamen- 
tally achievable. 

When we talk about moving 
towards alleviating poverty; when we 
talk about moving towards a 
sustainable environment; when we 
talk about peace and disarmament; we 
must try to achieve these things in 
practical and constructive ways. There 
is NO point in going around with 
beads and flowers hoping that people 
will sit down and be kind and loving 
to each other. Even in a peaceful 
place, such as this Parliament, not 
everyone agrees with everyone else 
and there is scope for very fierce 
debate. That applies world-wide. It 
applies between nations. It applies 
within nations. The resolution of 
these debates will always be a constant 


struggle for mankind. But if we move 
towards intelligent solutions to those 
problems, not wishful thinking, then 
we can indeed achieve one world and 
we will not have to confront future 
generations with the prospect of none. 


Draft Convention on 
Rights of the Child 


From Hansard for November 2 


Senator Giles: Is the Minister for Jus- 
tice aware of claims that the draft 
Convention on the Rights of the 
Child will enable the Government to 
interfere in relationships between 
parents and children over a wide 
range of matters? In particular, is the 
Minister aware of an assertion that the 
Convention gives the Federal Govern- 
ment power to remove children from 
their parents if the parents deny their 
child any of the rights as defined in 
the Convention? 


Senator Tate: I am aware of a letter 
recently published in a regional news- 
paper which makes a number of quite 
outrageous and totally incorrect claims 
about the draft Convention on the 
Rights of the Child. I am particularly 
concerned that misgivings or appre- 
hensions that people may have about 
this draft Convention to be put to rest 
as soon as possible. For that reason I 
need to emphasise that at this stage 
the Convention is only in draft form. 
It will be put before the United 
Nations General Assembly for adop- 
tion in December. At least until that 
process occurs, there can be no ques- 
tion of ratification by Australia. The 
letter I have in mind makes the fol- 
lowing statement: 

This treasonous document is now 
due to become law in Australia in 
December this year. 

That is an incorrect statement. 


Senator Boswell: What paper was that 
in? 

Senator Tate: It appeared in the Port 
Lincoln Times of October 31, 1989. 
That statement is so incorrect that it 
raises a question as to the motive of 
the person who wrote that letter. The 
ratification, if it does occur, can only 
be done by the Government aftér the 
terms of the Convention are settled 
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and further consultation with State 
and Territory governments takes place. 

As to the substance of the 
correspondent’s complaints, it appears 
that a central element of the 
scaremongering approach is to suggest 
that the Convention will somehow 
permit the Federal Government to 
crash through the doors of the family 
home and tear a child from the arms 
of his or her parents. It is also 
suggested that the Convention 
removes the entitlement of any parent 
to make some contribution to the 
moral and spiritual development of 
the child. Those fears are entirely 
ludicrous and mischievous. Neverthe- 
less, for the edification of the Senate I 
will refer to a number of provisions in 
5 expressly acknowledges the critical 
role of the parent in the raising of a 
child. It states: 


State Parties shall respect the 
responsibilities, rights and duties of 
parents ... to provide, in a manner 
consistent with the evolving capacities 
of the child appropriate direction and 
guidance in the exercise by the child 
of the rights (recognised in the 
Convention), 

I have paraphrased some of that 
article. As to the question of religious 
and moral matters, article 14 properly 
acknowledges the right of a child to 
freedom of thought, conscience and 
religion. In so doing, however, the 
Convention expressly provides that: 
States Parties shall respect the rights 
and duties of the parents ... to pro- 
vide direction to the child in the exer- 
cise of his or her right in a manner 
consistent with the evolving capacities 
of the child. 

On the issue of the state interven- 
ing to separate from his or her 
parents, article 9 provides: 

That a child shall not be separated 
from his or her parent against their 
will, except when competent auth- 
orities subject to judicial review deter- 
mine, in accordance with applicable 
law and procedures, that such separ- 
ation is necessary for the best interests 
of the child. 

I have taken the Senate to three of 
the provisions in a very comprehen- 
sive document. I urge honourable 
senators to read it, as should many 
other community and voluntary 
groups around Australia. 


Senator Stone: Why are you consider- 
‘ing signing an international agree- 
ment of this kind? 


Senator Tate; I understand that at the 
recent Commonwealth Heads of Gov- 
ernment Meeting, all 49 heads of gov- 
ernment — and that is a very wide 
range of persons — called for.its early 
entry into force. They cannot all be 
wrong on that issue. They cannot all 
have misread it in the way that has 
been suggested. In fact, it is probably 
the one point of unanimity between 
Mr Hawke and Mrs Thatcher. I have 
put those matters on the record 
because I fear that many misgivings 
may be generated in the community 
concerning this Convention. I believe 
it ought to be perused very carefully 
by people, certainly without the 
colouring and fear that has been 
attached to it by some persons and 
groups in the community. 


Berlin Wall 


From Hansard for November 21 


Senator Hill (South Australia) — I 
move: 
That the Senate — 

(a) recognises the breach in the 
Berlin Wall for what it is — a power- 
ful symbol of the triumph of freedom 
over oppression; 

(b) welcomes the prospects of a 
more democratic future for the 
peoples of eastern Europe; 

(c) applauds the courage of those 
who defied repression and intimi- 
dation in the cause of greater political 
and economic freedom; 

(d) notes the considerable uncer- 
tainty as to the future course of events 
in Europe; and 

(e) supports measures that will 
actively encourage genuine reform 
processes in eastern Europe in a way 
consistent with Western security and 
economic interests. 


I thank the Senate for its cooper- 
ation in allowing this matter to be 
dealt with this afternoon. Every day 
history is created, but some facets of 
history are more dramatic, more excit- 
ing, more hopeful and more challeng- 
ing than others. What is happening at 
an astonishing pace in Eastern Europe 
meets all of these descriptions. The 
wonderful sight of East Germans 
crossing the wall, of East and West 
Germans greeting each other with 
open arms, was brought to our living 
rooms in recent days. We have moved 
this motion to allow the Australian 
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parliamentary representatives to 
record their support for the extension - 
of freedom but also to recognise that 
many of the hurdles remain to be 
jumped before a new order of security 
and freedom can be assured. 

The extraordinary developments in 
East Germany, Czechoslovakia and 
now Bulgaria over recent weeks have 


been further confirmation that the 


post-war order in Europe is 
undergoing rapid and fundamental 


change. Taken together with the 
reform processes under way in 


Hungary and Poland — and within 
the Soviet Union itself — a whole _ 
new era for the people of Europe is 
emerging. In recent times we have 
seen Lech Walesa before the Congress 
in Washington; most of the old guard 
in Romania, except for the President, 
has been swept away; President . 
Gorbachev is soon to meet the Pope 
in the Vatican; and, as we have indi- 
cated in the terms of the motion, the 
Berlin Wall is being chiselled away. 
No-one would have said a few years 
ago that any of these events would 
have been possible, and some of these 
events would not have been 
foreshadowed even a matter of 
months ago. 

What is happening in the Soviet 
Union and eastern Europe has to be 
understood in terms of the bankruptcy 
of communism as an ideology. The 
mass rallies in Prague, Dresden, 
Leipzig, Riga, Vilnius and Tallinn, 
show that political and economiic free- 
dom has an attraction that no repress- 
ive government can forever stifle. 
Their actions have demonstratéd that 
centralised economic control is a dis- 
credited system. The resurgence of 
democracy has been a triumph for 
basic political and economic freedoms. 
Economic failure, I suggest, is the key 
to what has been occurring. Food, 
queues, housing shortages and the” 
absence of basic products essential for 
reasonable life, have brought enor- 
mous pressure upon the eastern Euro- 
pean states. The yearning for 
freedom, of course, has always been 
there. Add to that the effect of grow- 
ing interaction with the West, an 
interaction which the East could no 
longer afford to ignore because it was 
unable to remain isolated, it having 
been demonstrated to those in the 
East that there was an alternative that 
could lead to a better lifestyle; the 
inspired and courageous leadership of 
Lech Walesa and others whose names 
we are just learning; and finally a 
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changed attitude in the Soviet Union, 
. andthe pressure for change becomes 
. irrepressible. 

I want to return briefly to the Sov- 
iet Union. Without a changed 
approach, which honourable senators 
may argue has occurred voluntarily or 
has been forced upon the Soviet 
Union by reality, these changes within 


eastern Europe would not be happen- . 


ing. Mr Gorbachev saw the same 
problems in the Soviet Union as we 
have seen facing the eastern satellite 
states. He saw it economically falling 
further and further behind the West, 
with obvious ultimate defence impli- 
cations; recognised that Western tech- 
nology was essential, and he 
recognised that economic improve- 
ment was not possible without a diver- 
sion of excessively high military 
expenditure — all of which meant 
that he had to work for a better 
relationship with the West. 

We applaud President Gorbachev’s 
recognition that there cannot be econ- 
omic reform without political reform 
—— perestroika without glasnost. The 
modest extensions of freedom that 
have been granted within the Soviet 
Union we obviously support. But the 
reforms that are under way in the 
Soviet Union, as most will appreciate, 
are accurring under great stress. Mr 
Gorbachev himself is performing a 
delicate juggling act with almost irrec- 
. oncilable political demands and press- 
ures; radicals who want the reforms to 
go further; conservatives concerned 
with the legitimacy and primacy of 
Marxism and the territorial integrity 
of the Soviet Union; and popular frus- 
tration with the failure of reform to 
produce anything so far in the way in 
tangible improvements in the quality 
of life, some people in the Soviet 
Union arguing that their quality of 
life has deteriorated during the pro- 
cess of change. With such pressures 
and Gorbachev’s future and that of 
his programs still unresolved, we 
suggest to the chamber this afternoon 
that we must exercise caution in our 
own assessments not only for the Sov- 
iet Union but also for eastern Europe 
because they are irrevocably linked. 

The process of reform itself, while 
we applaud it, will lead to an interim 
period of great instability. An unstable 
environment always presents its own 
dangers. It is hard to see, for example, 
how the Warsaw Pact will hold 
together if its ideological bond is 
broken, notwithstanding the fact that 
Mr Gorbachev has been prepared to 


allow these processes in eastern 
Europe to occur provided that the 
Warsaw Pact is not harmed thereby. 

Of course, events in eastern Europe 
are still unfolding. No-one can predict 
with certainty how they will finally be 
resolved. There is certainly an 
imposing agenda building up of 
unresolved issues created by these 
events. The significance of these 
events in eastern Europe is not con- 
fined to Europe’s boundaries. They 
create a significant movement of 
population and possible new sources 
of refugees and immigrants. They 
generate changes in the pattern of 
trade and financial flow. They lead in 
the longer term to reviews of security 
and military deployments. I remind 
the Senate that the United States Sec- 
retary of Defence only yesterday 
foreshadowed big cuts to United 
States defence spending in the Euro- 
pean theatre. The result of the 
reviews of security could have wide 
implications for Australia as a mem- 
ber of the Western Alliance. Our chal- 
lenge is to work out how we can lock 
into these changes in a positive way, 
to be supportive and also to protect 
our own interest. 

Senator Gareth Evans told us 
earlier today that he is being deployed 
by the Australian Government to Eur- 
ope to make an assessment of what is 
occurring. We read in the press that 
he is to produce a detailed assessment 
of the security, trade and financial 
implications for Australia and to put 
that down in the Parliaments We hope 
it is to be put down in the Parliament; 
Senator Evans has introduced no 
papers into this chamber. The closing 
of our Berlin Mission in Berlin in 
1986 did not show much foresight. 
We hope that the Minister may now 
recognise that it was in fact 
shortsighted. In view of the dramatic 
circumstances of recent times, the 
Opposition will look to having the 
Berlin Mission reopened. 

Our advice to Senator Evans and to 
the Australian Government while it 
remains in office in eastern Europe is 
to be cautious. We regret that the 
Prime Minister (Mr Hawke) saw it in 
his best domestic political interests to 
bucket our caution when addressing 
the Evatt Foundation a few days ago. 
We suggest that the Government 
should remember that the Western 
alliance has secured against war for a 
record period in Europe and that 
strong alliances, soundly based on 
mutual interests, offer better security 
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than Mr Hawke’s personal relation- 
ships with other world leaders. The 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, in 
our assessment, sees its security for 
the future in a neutral Europe, and at 
least for the foreseeable future a neu- 
tral Europe is not in our best security 
interests. . 

We suggest that the Government 
support the economic process of these 
eastern European states which are 
embracing a new direction, because 
economic involvement will best secure 
continuation of the democratisation 
process. This will require some flexi- 
bility in approach, because some 
countries, such as Poland, will obvi- 
ously need assistance and an aid level, 
whereas perhaps the best way that we 
can assist Hungary in its economic 
development may simply be through 
opening up the opportunities to trade. 
So each country will have to be 
assessed on its own unique circum- 
stances. 

We also suggest that the Govern- 
ment, in making this assessment of 
Australia’s interests in the light of 
these dramatic events a occurring in 
Europe, should not underestimate the 
effects of the post-1992 delivery of a 
single market within the European 
Economic Community which must 
now be linked with the possibility of a 
further economic linkage with an 
even wider democratic European 
Community. If this occurs, the conse- 
quences to trade and the economies of 
countries such as ours will be enor- 
mous. The time to make these, con- 
siderations and plan for these possible 
changes is now, not in some years 
time. 

In summary, therefore, we rejoice 
in the fact that the people of eastern 
Europe are being offered the possi- 
bility of freedom, which they have not 
enjoyed for so many years. We believe 
that Australia should be looking for 
ways in which it can support that pro- 
cess consistent with our own interests, 
but obviously also our economic 
interests. Australia should be realistic 
and recognise that the best way it can 
do that is to support particularly the 
Western European states which are at 
the front line and are working hard 
towards the objective of furthering the 
democracy process and the economic 
opportunities in the East. 

We applaud the fact that the Euro- 
pean Community leaders have met 
only in the last few days to look at 
ways in which an economic linkage 
might be extended and a bank might 
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be formed that could help in the | 
reconstruction of eastern Europe. We 
would like to see Australia locking 
into this process, There is a great goal 
to be achieved. We want Australia to 
be supportive. We want the process to 
continue and ultimately to lead to a 
situation of greater security, greater 
stability and freedom for all those who 
have suffered from oppression for so 
long. 

Senator Gareth Evans (Victoria — 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and 
Trade) (5.44) — I have no hesitation 
whatever in supporting on behalf of 
the Government this motion now 
before the Senate. I did respond in 
some little detail in Question Time 
today on a number of aspects of this 
question. I do not want to retrack over 
that ground and, as a result, I think I 
can make this contribution perhaps a 
little shorter than it might otherwise 
have been. 

Nonetheless, there are some 
important things to say and to put on 
the record. The first of them perhaps 
is that bipartisan support for the senti- 
ments expressed in this motion which 
we are seeing here in both Houses 
today does reflect, I think, the very 
great pleasure and, indeed, excitement 
felt by all Australians at the breathtak- 
ing developments that we are witness- 
ing in east Europe. Indeed, it is the 
case that many Australians escaped 
totalitarian regimes in east Europe, 
and for these people in particular 
there will be a definite satisfaction in 
seéing their former homelands revert 
to freedom. The fact that the Oppo- 
sition has come a little belatedly per- 
haps to an appreciation of the 
significance of what is happening, as 
the Prime Minister (Mr Hawke) rather 
graphically made clear in his contri- 
bution to the debate in the other 
place today, makes its current enlight- 
enment no less welcome for that. 
Senator Hill: You’re not going to 
lower yourself to that level, are you? 
Senator Gareth Evans: I am a states- 
man these days. The motion correctly 
recognises that there are uncertainties 
ahead so far as the future of Europe is 
concerned. As Senator Hill himself 
noted, one simply cannot assume that 
President Gorbachev will in fact stay 
around to follow through the impli- 
cations of the crusade on which he 
has embarked — and it deserves no 
lesser description than that — in the 
the Soviet Union, the problem there 
being the extraordinary expectations 


that have been generated by the 
course of events until now and the 
danger that, particularly so far as 
economic prosperity is concerned, 
those expectations will not be satisfied 
for a long time to come. That is a sit- 
uation that does perhaps generate very 
real problems for political leaders. 

However, one thing about which 
there is absolute certainty, is that the 
ideological foundations of commu- 
nism as it has been practised in east- 
ern Europe and elsewhere, have 
unequivocally crumbled. While the 
grand principles of the socialist tra- 
dition of equality, social cooperation 
and personal freedom are undoubtedly 
still capable of application in political 
and economical systems, what has 
become unequivocally clear is that 
their application in the traditional 
command, totalitarian economies of 
eastern Europe has proved wholly and 
comprehensively unpalatable to the 
citizens of those countries and that 
the only possible future environment 
in which they can be pursued in the 
future is one of political and econ- 
omic democracy. That is the great 
phenomenon that we are witnessing at 
the moment. It represents a trans- 
formation of contemporary history, 
and it is a course of events that we 
wholly welcome. 

The foundations on which post- 
World War II Europe was built are 
being fundamentally shaken and 
reshaped. The cold war, which we 
had come to regard as an inevitable 
feature of contemporary European 
and global life, is now receding to the 
point where that description is just no 
longer applicable. The huge armies 
that faced each other across Europe 
already seem to be part of yesterday’s 
world. How else can we interpret 
events when a soldier can patrol his 
border during the week and then 
stroll across it to the other side for 
somé shopping over the weekend? 
Surely, the nuclear arsenals which the 
superpowers hold must be the next 
item on the international agenda to 
flow from this extraordinary rebirth of 
rethinking that we are seeing in Europe. 

It is in that context that the Aus- 
tralian Government very warmly wel- 
comes the decisions of President Bush 
and President Gorbachev to meet in 
Malta early next month. Their task is 
not to draw up a new blueprint for 
Europe. We do not wish to repeat the 
mistakes of Yalta, but it is important 
to maintain the flow of dialogue at 
the highest levels and avoid the kinds 
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of misperceptions and misunderstand- 
ings that can creep into international 
relations when that kind of communi- 
cation does not occur. It is far too 
early to try and prognosticate about 
the larger strategic implications of 
what is happening, but that there are 
implications and that some of them 
are already working themselves out — 
for example, in the United States 
defence budget decision-making pro- 
cess — is not to be denied. 

As the motion points out, the Wall 
in Berlin is perhaps the centrepiece 
and focus of international attention at 
the moment. It has been a symbol of 
a world ideologically and geographi- 
cally divided. The Wall as a fortifi- 
cation has been well enough known 
in world history, but the Wall as a 
barriér to fence in the country’ s own 
people in a prison state is one of those 
particularly ugly innovations of the 
20th century. Every year we learnt 
with horror of those who had died 
trying to breach that wall, the last vic- 
tim being shot as recently as earlier 
this year. We sympathise with the 
families which are torn apart by the 
existence of the Wall. It is therefore, 
entirely appropriate that the Senate 
should focus, as it is in this motion, 
on the crumbling away of that Wall as 
the most powerful and unhappy sym- 
bol of our times. 

There are very real prospects for 
agreement and new security arrange- 
ments and understandings for the 
whole of Europe based on and 
catalysed by the new mood of East- 
West cooperation. We can hope for 
early discussions that have occurred 
already on conventional force 
reduction in Europe. The North 
Atlantic Treaty Organisation has 
already formally tabled proposals and 
the initial Warsaw Pact reaction to 
those proposals has been very positive. 
The clear and unmistakeable 


impression we can properly glean 


from these remarkable developments 
is that both alliances are determined 
to succeed and to conclude exped- 
itiously agreements on radical and 
stabilising reductions in what is still 
the most heavily militarised part of 
the world. 

The motion goes on to welcome in 
effect the prospect of a new Europe. 


_There are now hopeful signs that it 


will be a Europe of liberal democracy 
— small “I” liberal democracy — a 
Europe with a prosperous market 
economy, and a Europe where human 
rights are respected. These are the 
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very values that Australia has 
defended over the years. That is why 
we can take particular pleasure in 
Europe’s present day triumph. While 
the battle is not over, the evidence of 
change is overwhelming. In Hungary 
we can see a nation united in its 
desire to rejoin Europe as a multi- 
party democracy with open borders. 
In Poland we have seen the Marxist- 
Leninist party give up its leading role 
and serve under a non-communist 
Prime Minister. In the German 
Democratic Republic (GDR) we have 
been witness to a spectacular demon- 
stration of people-power in which the 
majorities of cities’ inhabitants have 
demonstrated in favour of fundamen- 
tal change, a display so overwhelming 
that the authorities had no option but 
to accept the will of their people and 
to break down that Wall. 

As J said in Question Three today, 
the situation is still rather less promis- 
ing in Czechoslovakia, although obvi- 
ously tumultuous events are occurring 
there too. It is distinctly less promis- 
ing still in Bulgaria, although signs of 
movement are on the way with the 
replacement of a long-serving and 
peculiarly lugubrious leader in recent 
times. In Romania, regrettably, there 
are no signs at all for the moment of 
that peculiarly unattractive regime 
succumbing to the same sentiments 
which undoubtedly beat in the heart 
of its people. It can, one presumes, be 
only a matter of time before move- 
ment occurs there, but obviously there 
is a long way to go. Albania, which is 
still preoccupied with the China of 
the 1950s and with its particular 
model of social progress, remains off 
the map as far as eastern Europe 
reform is concerned. We need to 
acknowledge the realities and the fact 
that not everything is happening at 
once, but an enormous amount is 
happening and I am sure that all 
honourable senators will join me in 
calling on the other nations of East 
Europe to embark upon that road of 
reform and democracy. 

Senator Hill acknowledges the 
extent to which I am dealing with the 
substance of his motion — I am not 
merely using it as a rhetorical spring- 
board — and it is appropriate that we 
applaud the courage, as the motion 
does of those who defied repression 
and intimidation in the cause of 
greater political and economic free- 
dom. One of the leading dissidents, 
Andrei Sakharov, is now a parliamen- 
tarian in the Soviet Union and is play- 


ing a major role in shaping the future 
of his country. Others have not found 
— to date anyway — so happy an 
ending. This is a particularly appro- 
priate time to recall Imre Nagy, the 
Prime Minister of Hungary in 1956, 
who was hanged for his resistance and 
his espousal of some of the things that 
are happening today. It is at least 
comforting, to all except Imre Nagy, 
to know that he has been posthum- 
ously remembered for his services to 
his country. 


The fate of yet another leading 
reformer reminds us that the battle is 
by no means won. Alexander Dubcek 
was arrested last Friday in Prague for 
participating in a demonstration call- 
ing for political reform there. One 
hopes that these are just the last gasps 
of the dinosaur as it succumbs to the 
momentum that has been so widely 
generated. But it is important that we 
continue to acknowledge that the mil- 
lennium is not yet with us; there is 
still a road to travel. 


In that context it is important that 
Australia continues to support 
actively, to the extent that we can 
realistically, given our geographical 
location and clout in that part of the 
world, this course of events. We have 
been active in the general Western 
response to these developments. We 
have worked with the G24 — the 
group of Western nations — coordi- 
nating material assistance to eastern 
Europe. As I said today, recalling an 
earlier announcement, the Prime 
Minister has indicated a package of 
measures to provide economic assist- 
ance to Poland and Hungary. That 
package announced on October 15 
includes food aid to Poland to the 
value of $5m; extension of the Aus- 
tralian system of tariff preferences to 
both Poland and Hungary, and the 
negotiation of double taxation agree- 
ments and investment protection 
agreements with both countries. 


The thrust of these measures is not 
to provide charity, but to give Poland 
and Hungary a better opportunity to 
help themselves and to reinvigorate 
their economies. The process of assist- 
ance in which we are participating 
will also, hopefully, help cement the 
incorporation of Poland and Hungary 
in the international economic system. 
We have worked closely with our 
Western allies to provide encouraging 
signals to the governments and 
peoples of eastern Europe and we will 
continue along that course. 


Senator Hill posed the question as 
to what we ought to be doing regard- 
ing our diplomatic representation in 
eastern Europe. I do not think that it 
was entirely appropriate to slap us 
around for our lack of foresight in 
closing the GDR mission as we did in 
1986 in an environment of fiscal 
restraint which I note, will be pursued 
with knobs on by any administration 
which we may be unfortunate to see 
Senator Hill lead. Our absence of 
foresight was a mere bagatelle as com- 
pared with that offered by the Oppo- 
sition, not least in Mr Peacock’s 
spectacular Cleopatra metaphor. As 
that has had something of an outing 
today, I will not belabour the point, 
but it is too good a prediction to miss 
putting into the public record Mr 
Peacock’s response to the Prime 
Minister’s statement on his trip to 
Hungary in July this year when he 
referrred to the Prime Minister as 
being “like Cleopatra in a barge”. He 
stated: 

“Like Cleopatra in her barge, we 
had the sight of our Prime Minister 
sailing down the Danube proclaiming 
the world ‘was at a turning point in 
history’. ” 

Mr Peacock continued: “The Prime 
Minister’s belief that the new demo- 
cratic process emerging in Hungary 
will automatically flow through to 
other eastern European nations is not 
borne out in fact. What of Czechoslo- 
vakia? What of East Germany?” 

What indeed of Czechoslovakia and 
East Germany? 


Senator Hill: What are you saying — 
that Hawke was predicting all of this? 


Senator Gareth Evans: He was there 
when things were happening. He got 
it right. He perceived the course and 
flow of events and made it perfectly 
clear, in a way which is totally beyond 
the capacity of the Opposition to 
appreciate even in its most statesman- 
like mode, what was going on. We 
have a widespread pattern of represen- 
tatives in eastern Europe — in Mos- 
cow and Warsaw — which also 
operates in Czechoslovakia and the 
GDR. We have missions in Budapest 
and Belgrade. As to the extent to 
which it may be necessary to rethink 
the pattern of that representation in 
the light of current and future events, 
that is something which we will bear 
in mind. 

We are trying to keep track of the 
situation and estimate its impact on 
Australia and the rest of the world as 
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best we can. As I said in Question 
Time today, and as Senator Hill 
acknowledged politely and graciously, 
I will travel to Europe next month to 
participate first hand in this historic 
process, attending a likely ministerial 
meeting in Brussels of the G24 
countries on December 13. This will 
give me an opportunity to discuss 
with my Western ministerial col- 
leagues their current thinking on the 
strategic and economic implications of 
what is happening. To the extent that 
it is possible to organise this in the 
time available, given all the tumultu- 
ous circumstances, I will also seek to 
make high-level contact with the new 
reform leadership in Poland, 
Hungary, Czechoslovakia and, hope- 
fully, the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics and the GDR in order, 
both to get a first-hand feel for it and 
to meet the new leaders who will play 
a fundamental and important role in 
future. That will also enable Australia 
to assess the implications in this con- 
text of the impact it 1s likely to have 
on world economic developments, the 
trading system and trading and invest- 
ment opportunities for Australia. 


There will be opportunities for all 
Western nations in the re-ordered 
economies of eastern Europe. For that 
reason alone I will seek to make con- 
tact with those responsible for econ- 
omic management and trade policy to 
see where the opportunities as best we 
can. But the real opportunities are 
those now opened up for the citizens 
of eastern Europe themselves. It is 
their new-found freedom that we 
should be particularly celebrating 
today and I am glad to add my voice 
to that cause. 


Senator Macklin: (Queensland) — At 
the moment we are discussing a resol- 
ution moved by Senator Hill with 
regard to a number of matters. The 
first one focuses on the breach in the 
Berlin Wall as a symbol of the types 
of situations which one day politically 
are considered immutable and the 
next day are swept away. 
Unfortunately, all too often it is 
assumed that this is done in a way 
that we are mere spectators of the 
changes and events that exist around 
us. That, of course, is not the case. 
Australia, under any administration, 
Spends a considerable amount of 
money and expertise in seeking con- 
structive change around the world. 
That is totally appropriate. 
Unfortunately, silly debates often take 


place within the Australian com- 
munity about the usefulness we 
engage in — many of the inter- 
national conferences that we and our 
representatives attend and, indeed, 
many of the diplomatic operations 
that are carried out. In many ways the 
events that occur around the world 
often flow from this type of activity. 

The breach in the Berlin Wall is a 
symbol that we are moving to a new 
stage and that we must rethink the 
type of approach we have had in the 
past. It is somewhat unfortunate that 
Senator Hill’s motion does not 
entirely manage to break free of the 
way of thinking that we cannot afford 
to continue with, I refer, for example, 
to part (5), which states: 

... measures that will actively encour- 
age genuine reform processes in east- 
ern Europe in a way consistent with 
Western security and economic 
interests. 

The most secure type of operation 
for the West’s economic interests is 
that the developments in eastern Eur- 
ope may be in the interests of the 
people there, and the most secure 
interests that they see for themselves — 


Senator Hill: That might therefore be 
in our interests. 


Senator Macklin: I think that merely 
to pose a suggestion that the type of 
developments that ought to go on 
there are ones which are useful for us 
is, first, naive and, second, not useful 
in the sense that the ones which 
finally will bed down and take root in 
those countries are those which are in 
their national interest. 

We have seen a very clear indi- 
cation on the part of the people of 
many of the countries in eastern Eur- 
ope that the type of economic and 
political regime that has been operat- 
ing is not in their interests but have 
been operating and are not in the 
interests of the people of those 
countries. Hence the people them- 
selves have finally come to the break- 
ing point. But, of course, people are 
able to be intimidated. One only had 
to view on television in recent days 
the “spontaneous applause” on 60 to 
65 occasions for President Ceausescu 
of Romania in, of all things, a six- 
hour speech, to know that dictators 
are alive and well and that people can 
be intimidated and terrorised into 
accepting them. 

That prospect, of course, can 
re-emerge in eastern Europe and, we 
must acknowledge, in the rest of the 
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world as well. It behoves us to be 
slightly humble. Even a country in 
the organisation to which we belong 
and with which we have so many ties, 
the Commonwealth of Nations, man- 
aged to create its own dictatorship and 
overthrow a democracy in our own 
region within the last couple of years. 
These types of changes have occurred 
in the past and may occur in the 
future. They will not only be pre- 
vented simply by what I heard Sena- 
tor Hill refer to as the “quality of life” 
— by which I think he was actually 
referring to the standard of living. 
They will be prevented not simply by 
economic measures but by worldwide 
support for a whole range of issues 
which I would like to call the quality 
of life issues. They are issues of free- 
dom and democracy and the support 
of people who are poor and oppressed. 
There is also the recognition — 
which has now been acknowledged, I 
think — of the complete unwilling- 
ness of people to live any longer in a 
constantly and increasingly polluted 
environment. That is, a very import- 
ant element in the changes, for 
example, that are taking place in the 
Soviet Union. 

In Senator Hill’s terms, the Senate 
should welcome the prospects for a 
more democratic future for the 
peoples of eastern Europe. Certainly it 
should. I think that that is the most 
important item of Senator Hill’s 
motion. We should welcome an 
increasing ability of the people of 
eastern Europe to determine their 
own future in a way which is in their 
interests and for their development. 
Some stupid articles have been written 
about recent events being a triumph 
of capitalism. They are silly and prob- 
ably do not require very much rebut- 
tal, but is it naive to suggest that 
people were looking for some of the 
aspects in our society that we in the 
chamber spend a lot of time trying to 
eradicate and constantly pass laws try- 
ing to prevent. There is no way in the 
world, for example, that any of the 
eastern bloc countries want our level 
of imprisonment, or the gross drug 
trade, or any of the other ills we have 
managed to spawn in our society. 


Let us not be overwhelmingly 
proud that we have managed to 
develop a social structure that does 
not incorporate ills and problems. We 
have them. They are part of our 
structure and they are part of the way 
that we have chosen to organise our- 
selves economically. We have a lot of 


development to do and a lot of 
changes to initiate within our own 
societies. I suppose we can acknowl- 
edge that many of these societies 
which have up until recently suffered 
under oppression have been able to 
move in the direction they have. 

One particularly important element 
in all of this exercise, of course, is the 
incredible change that has taken place 
m the prospects of world peace. It was 
not many years ago that that famous 
clock had its hands moved much 
closer to 12. When they were asked 
their greatest worry, it was that the 
world would not even be around. 
That was not so long ago. Indeed, it 
was only a couple of years ago that 
that was turning up in the polls taken 
of youth in this country. 

What has occurred since, of course, 
has been nothing short of a revol- 
ution. It has been initiated from the 
side of the Soviet Union, which is 
rather extraordinary. Earlier, Senator 
Crichton-Browne gave a most extra- 
ordinary interpretation of what has 
been occurring. One point he made 
concerned this particular matter. It 
was the Soviet Union that moved first 
and moved constructively to unravel, 
but the reasons for this would obvi- 
ously be a matter of dispute between 
us. I freely acknowledge that a large 
amount of it was driven by sheer 
economic desperation as the Soviet 
Union economy very rapidly became 
unravelled. In fact it was the Soviet 
Union that moved under its current 
President and it was, at least in part, 
the response of the United States 
which enabled that momentum to be 
carried through. What we as a small 
country have to do is keep up the 
pace of those types of developments. 
We do not do that by stating our voice 
as a small country that has an interest 
in this matter. The momentum 
towards peace, the momentum 
towards disarmament and the 
unravelling of the nuclear insanity 
that still exists must be a high pri- 
ority, and we in the West have as 
much responsibility as the countries of 
eastern Europe to engage in that 
activity. 

The proposition in Senator Hill’s 
comments at paragraph (d), concern- 
ing the considerable uncertainty as to 
the future course of events in Europe, 
is acknowledged. Certainly, one would 
have to have blinkers on not to know 
that many of the positive changes that 
have taken place could be overturned 
as readily as they have come. It is in 


our interests to make sure that they 
are not. How do we actually do that? 
One of the ways that the Government 
has chosen is for the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade (Senator 
Gareth Evans) to visit Europe. I 
thought the Opposition’s rather luke- 
warm support for that was rather odd. 
It seems to me to be most appropriate 
that a senior Minister of the Govern- 
ment go to eastern Europe at this 
stage to present from the point of 
view of Australia, another symbol 
against the Berlin Wall symbol, and 
indicate that we recognise the import- 
ant changes that have taken place. It 
is a pity that Senator Hill on behalf of 
the Opposition, could not give warmer 
support for that initiative by the Gov- 
ernment. For our part, we wish Sena- 
tor Evans well in that move not only 
in terms of demonstrating that Aus- 
tralia is very supportive of the changes 
that are taking place but also in terms 
of our economic interests, to see 
where in fact we need to go economi- 
cally and in trade. 


The Australian Embassy in the 
German Democratic Republic was 
mentioned by both Senator Hill and 
Senator Evans. J think I am the only 
person on record as opposing the clos- 
ure of the GDR Embassy at the time. 
The reason was not that I had 
prescience that this was about to 
occur; I wish I had, but I did not. 
The reason I opposed it was that I 
have always seen the GDR as being 
the linch-pin in whatever occurred in 
that region in the future. J did not 
expect what occurred in the GDR to 
occur. I must admit that, even two or 
three months ago, I would have 
thought it almost impossible. But I 
did know at the time that we should 
be there as a listening post and be 
able to understand the types of move- 
ments that were taking place because 
undoubtedly the GDR has been, is 
currently and will be, in the near 
furture at least, a country very import- 
ant to an understanding of what is 
occurring in the eastern bloc. An 
Embassy there would be more import- 
ant than our Embassies in Warsaw 
and a number of other countries. 
That is not to denigrate them; it is 
merely to say that the GDR does have 
a fundamental role probably because 
of its strategic and geographic locality 
and also because it has been the most 
successful of the eastern bloc 
countries economically and has always 
been a powerful voice in their deliber- 
ations. It seemed to me that it was, in 
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that vein, a silly move to close down 
the Embassy there. I hope that the 
Foreign Minister, in his visits, will 
look closely at the possibility of restor- 
ing that diplomatic mission in Berlin 
as again an essential ingredient in our 
total diplomatic moves. I thought it 
was silly at the time, not because I 
had the foresight to know what would 
occur, but because it was then a very 
important country in understanding 
the eastern European area. 

The Australian Democrats support 
the motion moved today and welcome 
this move by Senator Hill and the 
Opposition in this chamber and in the 
other place. We are living in dramatic 
times. We are living in times full of 
hope. It is important that we in this 
chamber add our words and encour- 
agement to those very hopeful pros- 
pects that are occurring, and I thank 
Senator Hill for undertaking this 
move. While we are mindful, as he 
suggested, of the uncertainties of the 
future, we are supportive of the 
changes that are taking place and cer- 
tainly wish that all of those moves to 
democracy, liberty and freedom will 
be encouraged by the GDR being 
joined by other countries in quick suc- 
cession. I refer to those countries that 
have not joined in any sense, such as 
Albania, or in any constructive way, 
such as Romania. Little has been 
done in Bulgaria. Even the 
Czechoslovakian situation remains 
extremely unclear. The moves in 
Czechoslovakia could go in any direc- 
tion as of even today. Opening Czech- 
oslovakia will be a difficult task if 
repression on a mass scale takes place 
by those leaders clinging to power in 
what is undoubtedly a vastly unpopu- 
lar government. 


The situation is sitting on a knife 
edge. We have seen some wondrous 
things take place and we wish that 
more will occur. At the same time we 
must say that the changes that will 
take place and really take root are 
those that are in the genuine interests 
of the people of those countries, not 
necessarily to construct the type of 
country that we happen to like but to 
construct the type of country and 
social system that looks after those 
people and delivers to them security, 
freedom and reasonable economic 
growth and development. If that hap- 
pens, we can be assured that it will 
continue; if that does not happen, the 
country will undoubtedly close down 
again and it may be another 50 years 
before we see any lights on the hill 
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and we will all be plunged back into a 
situation to which we do not wish to 
return, one in which the world itself 
teeters on the edge of nuclear war and 
holocaust. We have moved away from 
that in a fashion which I repeat is 
almost unbelievable. It is enormously 
hopeful for those of us who politically 
spent a lot of time on this issue that 
the countries are now in a position to 
be unravelling their nuclear arsenals 
and spending on the poor and the 
under-privileged everywhere in the 
world those vast amounts which today 
are spent on weaponry. 

Senator Vallentine (Western Australia) 
(6.20): I share the general sense of 
hope and welcome the changes that 
have been taking place very dramati- 
cally in recent times in eastern Eur- 
ope. I am grateful to Senator Hill for 
putting forward a motion which gives 
us a chance to express our hope that 
these changes for further democracy 
will take place. These are indeed 
amazing times. Only a few years ago, 
we would not have thought it possible 
that the Berlin Wall would have 
crumbled to the extent that it has. 

In general terms I support the 
motion, but come in with a word of 
warning about the very last line of the 
motion which suggests that we should 
encourage the reform processes in 
eastern Europe in a way consistent 
with Western security and economic 
interests. We should be thinking about 
global security, not western and east- 
ern. That is part of the cold war 
thinking that has to go. That is the 
dramatic change which we have to 
embrace wholeheartedly. It will 
impose some risks and it will make 
people feel nervous because of the 
rate of change that has taken place. 
We should think of security in a glo- 
bal sense rather than an East-West 
serise because that is the stuff of the 
cold war, that is the stuff we have to 
leave behind. We must not look at 
this in terms of what is best for us or 
our security on one side of the ideo- 
logical divide. We have to move 
beyond both communism and capital- 
ism. The world is doing that at a very 
great pace. Environmental concerns 
have brought the world together 
because we have to think as one glo- 
bal community and not as part of one 
ideological set opposing another. 

I welcome the motion in its 
expression of our hope for greater 
democracy and its applauding the 
courage of those who have struggled 
for openness over the years since this 


divide has been in place, since famil- 
ies have been separated. The enor- 
mous courage displayed by so many 
people in seeking this greater open- 
ness certainly needs to be recognised. 
I include in that group, people who 
have been extraordinarily courageous, 
those who have been persecuted for 
belonging to peace groups behind 
what has been called the Iron Cur- 
tain. They have been there all these 
years and we have been in contact 
with them. I have continually men- 
tioned in this place —- I think some 
honourable senators have not believed 
it — that opposition to the Warsaw 
Pact was alive and well within the 
Warsaw Pact. People who have been 
working in an underground sense all 
these years are now vindicated in the 
efforts that they have made. Certainly 
they have been working for disarma- 
ment and have opposed the militaris- 
ation of the Warsaw Pact as much as 
we in the West have opposed the mili- 
tarisation of the Western alliance. 

We need not only to look at the sit- 
uation in eastern Europe and the 
importance that it has for all of us 
globally, but also to bring that rhet- 
oric and our hopes for genuine 
democracy to our region. We should 
also bring the work for disarmament 
into our region. That is what my 
notice of motion earlier today was 
about. The major superpowers of both 
East and West should reduce their 
military expenditure. It is high time 
that they realised the need to do that. 
It is absolutely essential, as Senator 
Macklin said, that we pay attention to 
the very real social needs which 
remain unmet. Millions of people 
could well do with military expendi- 
ture being redirected towards meeting 
the basic social needs of human 
beings. Our environment could also 
benefit from some of the billions of 
dollars we pour into militarisation. 
That money could go into repairing 
our environment so that we can all 
live as global citizens belonging to one 
world. Increasingly, it has to be seen 
as that. 

Going further than that, I call on 
the Australian Government to 
respond. We heard from the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs and Trade (Sena- 
tor Gareth Evans) many very encour- 
aging words about the situation in 
eastern Europe, but he did not trans- 
late what that means for Australia in 
our region, what it means for us here. 
Will the promise of the former Minis- 
ter for Foreign Affairs, Mr Hayden, of 
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regional disarmament, looking at 
naval arms control, especially in the 
Pacific, be on the agenda now? It 
should be. I encourage our Foreign 
Minister to take up the enormous 
challenges and opportunities which 
are now presented for the Pacific also 
to be a part of the disarmament pro- 
cess, also to recognise that the cold 
war is over and to look seriously at 
the question of naval arms control in 
our region. 

The weapons that have been dis- 
mantled in western Europe — of 
course, I join with others in being 
very glad about that — the intermedi- 
ate nuclear range systems are now 
being deployed at sea. One-third of 
the world’s nuclear weapons are on 
board ships and submarines which are 
all over the place in our oceans and 
are increasingly coming into our 
ports. The Minister for the Arts, 
Sport, the Environment, Tourism and 
Territories (Senator Richardson) 
would do well to acknowledge that 
that is also part of the environment 
movement. The very people he dis- 
paraged in his answer to my questions 
earlier this afternoon are the same 
people he is wooing so assiduously in 
trying to capture the green vote. It is 
about time that Senator Richardson 
made the connection. Disarmament is 
an environment issue. Getting rid of 
nuclear weapons which are an 
environment risk to our ports is an 
environment issue and the Minister 
needs to understand that because 
every time he puts me down so 
rudely, as he did this afternoon in 
answer to my very reasonable question 
about nuclear weapons coming into 
our ports, he offends a lot of people. 

We also have to understand that 
many of the world’s crisis points have 
related to, and continue to relate to, 
East-West tensions. We have seen that 
exemplified in our region. We need to 
call again for the removal of all 
foreign bases in our region. That 
includes the Soviet base at Cam Ranh 
Bay, which the Secretary-General of 
the Soviet Union has put on the inter- 
national agenda. We need to call for 
the removal of all United States bases 
in the region. That has not been put 
on the agenda by the United States, 
but it could be put on the agenda by 
Australia. We have to understand that 
the ANZUS alliance was framed in 
the hysteria of cold war rhetoric in 
the early 1950s when, as Senator 
Hamer pointed out to me this after- 
noon, Australia’s concern was about 
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the pact that had recently been signed 
with Japan. We have to understand 
that many of those tensions which 
were in existence in the early 1950s 
are increasingly irrelevant. Thus we 
need to challenge our membership of 
the ANZUS treaty; so we need to step 
up our moves for disarmament in this 
region; so we need to step up our 
calls for the naval arms race to put on 
the international agenda so that there 
is some independent monitoring of 
the nuclear weapons which are on 
board ships and submarines at sea at 
the moment. This is all part of the 
democratisation which must take 
place and which will flow on from the 
exciting changes which have taken 
place in eastern Europe. We cannot 
underestimate the nature of the change. 
The decade of the 1980s will go 
down in history as a decade of enor- 
mous change, when we move from 
cold war concepts of East and West 
into a global thinking pattern. That is 
very exciting and encouraging. Aus- 
tralia could be taking a greater part in 
it by questioning our continued 
involvement in one of those two 
superpower blocs. We need to be part 
of the democratisation process too, 
which means looking very closely at 
Australia’s current defence relation- 
ships, our current expenditure on 
militarisation which is increasing 
when in other countries it is decreas- 
ing in response to democratisation. 
We need to challenge what is now 
being referred to as Australia’s new 


militarism, which is not appropriate in 


the current international climate 
which is moving further towards rec- 
onciliation, discussion and 
democratisation. I welcome the 
changes. 

Question resolved in the affirmative. 


DFAT: staff 


From Hansard for November 21 


Senator Newman asked the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs and Trade, upon 
notice, on September 6, 1989: 

(1) What is the total number of 
staff employed in the Department? 

(2) What is the total number of 
staff in each of the following cat- 
egories; (a) SES; (b) ASO related; (c) 
Trades; (d) Physical; (e) Professional; 


(© Technical; (g) Customs Officers; 
and (h) Miscellaneous/Unclassified? 

(3) What is the total number of 
women in each of the above categories? 

(4) Has the Department developed 
an Equal Employment Opportunity 
(EEO) Program? 

(5) Does the Department have 
adequate resources to implement an 
EEO plan, to record the relevant data, 
and to monitor responses to the EEO 
policy? 

(6) If the Department does not 
have an EEO plan, what is the target 
date for implementation of such a 
plan, and why has no plan been 
implemented to date? 


Senator Gareth Evans: The answer to 
the honourable senator’s question is as 
follows: 

(1) 2612 

(2) (a) 98; (b) 2379; (c) 29; (d) nil; 
(e) 5; (f) 76; (g) nil; (h) 29. 

(3) (a) 3; (b) 1096; (c) nil; (d) nil; 
(e) 1; (f) nil; (g) nil; (h) 14. 

(4) Yes. 

(5) The Department has dedicated 
resources to implement the plan. The 
existing personnel data base provides 
the required statistical information but 
requires considerable manual manipu- 
lation in analysis of trends in EEO 
effectiveness. The Department is cur- 
rently introducing a new automated 
staffing data base to record and moni- 
tor relevant data and provide timely 
EEO status reporting facilities. These 
facilities will be used to monitor the 
effectiveness of the EEO Program. 
The Department’s Program also pro- 
vides for a system of surveys and 
meetings to monitor responses to the 
EEO policy. 

(6) See (4) above. The Department 
does have an EEO Program. 


Chinese students 


From Hansard for November 21 


Senator Vallentine asked the Minister 
for Immigration, Local Government 
and Ethnic Affairs, upon notice, on 
October 6, 1989. 

(1) Given that the Government has 
recently introduced a new policy 
governing the entry of Chinese 
students to Australia for the purpose 
of studying English, and that the new 
policy was introduced to curb an 


alleged overstay problem among Chi- 
nese students, can the Minister 
explain whether these new restrictions 
on entry have been formulated on the 
basis of proved overstay patterns of 
Chinese. For instance has it been 
established that Chinese students over 
35 years of age have a greater propen- 
sity to overstay than do those under 
35? 

(2) If the new regulations are not 
based on objective evidence of over- 
stay patterns, can the Minister explain 
how they were determined? 

(3) Would it not be preferable to 
delay introduction of retrospective 
regulations until some objective cri- 
teria can be established? 

(4) Would it not in fact be prefer- 
able to improve the efficiency of com- 
pliance and deportation procedures? 


Senator Robert Ray: The answer to 
the honourable senator’s question is as 
follows: 


(1) The new policy governing the 
entry of applicants wishing to under- 
take non-formal study courses of 
fewer than 12 months’ duration and 
ELICOS (English Language Intensive 
Courses for Overseas Students) has 
been introduced to curb a real over- 
stay problem. The overstay rate for 
students from all countries in these 
programs is 23.3 per cent. (In 1988-89 
21 483 persons were issued visas to 
undertake ELICOS). By way of con- 
trast, the overstay rate for visitors is 
1.8 per cent and over 1.3 million visas 
were issued in 1988-89 under this 
program. 

The overstay rate at the ehd of May 
1989 for students from the People’s 
Republic of China (PRC) was 40 per 
cent. Since January 1, 1986, 15 111 
PRC students have arrived in Aus- 
tralia and up to the end of May 1989 
only 1685 (or 11.2 per cent) had left 
Australia. 

The Government’s new measures 
were introduced to address the over- 
stay problems as well as the “pipe- 
line” of 25 000 applications lodged 
with the Embassy in Beijing. The 
“pipeline” processing measures are 
less stringent that the global measures 
(which will apply to PRC applicants 
from January 1, 1990) in that “pipe- 
line” applicants will be assessed 
against a lower education level cri- 
terion (year 10 compared with year 12 
for the global measures) and will not 
be subject to more extensive immi- 
gration bona fides testing (required 
under the global measures). Immi- 
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gration bona fides tests are supplied to 
assess the applicant against the stated 
purpose or reason for wanting to 
come to Australia and likely com- 
pliance with the entry conditions (ie. 
the applicant will leave Australia at 
the expiry of the entry permit). 

The under 35 years of age stipu- 
lation is an education rather than 
immigration criterion. In general 
terms, it is expected that by age 35 
people will have undertaken the edu- 
cation offered by the ELICOS pro- 
gram. There are exceptions to this 
and the Government has recognised 
these in framing the measures to 
apply to the “pipeline” processing. 

(2) The new measures are based on 
objective evidence of overstay patterns. 
(3) Not applicable. Objective cri- 

teria have been established and 
further delay in implementation 
would worsen an already intolerable 
situation. 

(4) It is more efficient and consider- 
ably less costly to apply immigration 
bona fides testing — the visitor pro- 
gram is subject to immigration bona 
fides testing. The ELICOS program 
has not been. Compliance activity in 
Australia plays a role but is very 
expensive. The average cost (exclud- 
ing court costs) associated with locat- 
ing and deporting a prohibited 
non-citizen is $9000. 

Part of the new measures intro- 
duced to address the student overstay 
problem is the introduction of an 
application fee of $130. Monies raised 
by this fee will offset the cost of 
location and removal of student 
overstayers. 


El Salvador 


From Hansard for November 21 


Senator Cooney: My question is 
addressed to the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade. Since the Senate 
last met, many people have been 
killed in El Salvador. Six Jesuits, their 
cook and her daughter have been 
murdered in San Salvador. These 
events arise out of a long running 
conflict in El Salvador. Does the Gov- 
ernment see the move towards har- 
mony elsewhere in the world reaching 
that country? Is there anything the 
Government can do to help bring a 
just peace to El Salvador? 


Senator Gareth Evans: The situation 
in El Salvador as it has developed in 


recent days is a distressing one. On 
November 11 the insurgent forces of 
the FMLN — the Farabundi Marti 
National Liberation Front — 
launched a major offensive in El Sal- 
vador breaking a ceasefire in what has 
been a 10-year civil war in which 
some 70 000 people, mostly civilians, 
have been killed. The FMLN can- 
celled negotiations with the Govern- 
ment of El Salvador, claiming that the 
rightist administration had not been 
serious about peace negotiations and 
that the Government was behind 
recent bombings in San Salvador in 
which 10 people, including a union 
leader, were killed. Estimated casu- 
alties to date in the most recent action 
are over 1000 dead and as many 
injured, including many civilians. 

One of the most brutal incidents, as 
Senator Cooney has adverted to, 
occurred on November 16 when six 
Jesuit priests, including the Rector, 
the Vice-Rector, the sociology pro- 
fessor and the head of the human 
rights research unit of the University 
of Central America, and also two 
other people, were brutally murdered 
in San Salvador, reportedly after being 
badly beaten. The government and 
the insurgent forces have each 
accused the other of the murder of 
the six Jesuits. The killings have been 
condemned by President Cristiani and 
an investigation into the murder 
apparently will be undertaken. There 
is considerable speculation, however, 
that the priests, who were known to 
be sympathetic to the rebel cause and 
were active in defending human 
rights, were in fact the victims of a 
rightist military death squad. 

Whoever is responsible, I want to 
make it clear that Australia absolutely 
deplores and condemns this atrocity, 
which feeds the appalling cycle of 
violence against unarmed civilians, 
which, as I said, has affected El Salva- 
dor over the past 10 years. The Presi- 
dent, army spokesman and spokesman 
for the United States Embassy in El 
Salvador have all declared that the sit- 
uation is slowly coming under control. 
Latest reports indicate that the level 
of fighting has diminished, but the sit- 
uation certainly remains fluid at pre- 
sent. An Organisation of American 
States mission is visiting El Salvador 
in an attempt to negotiate a ceasefire, 
but prospects for renewed peace talks 
are bleak. Yesterday I took the oppor- 
tunity to discuss the situation at some 
length with the Mexican under- 
Secretary of Foreign Affairs, Ambassa- 
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dor Rozental, in Canberra. I indicated 
that we would do anything we could, 
although it has to be acknowledged 
that we are not a major player in El 
Salvador or in Central American 
affairs generally. 

Nevertheless, I say again that we 
call on both sides to resume peace 
negotiations without delay in order to 
find a lasting settlement to the con- 
flict. We appeal to both the govern- 
ment and the FLMN forces to respect 
internationally accepted standards of 
human rights and to refrain from viol- 
ence against unarmed civilians. We 
also express the hope that all 
countries in the region will work to 
diminish tension within El Salvador 
and avoid actions which could further 
escalate the violence in that country. 


Cambodia 
Notice of Motion 


` From Hansard for November 22 


Senator Vallentine (Western Aus- 
tralia): I give notice that, on the next 
day of sitting, I shall move: 


That the Senate: 

(a) notes the Government’s decision 
not to challenge the credentials of the 
Coalition Government of Democratic 
Kampuchea (CGDK) delegation sit- 
ting as the representatives of the Gov- 
ernment of Cambodia at the United 
Nations, and currently represented by 
a member of the Khmer Rouge; 

(b) further notes that, while the 
international community continues to 
refuse recognition to the current gov- 
ernment in Phnom Penh, the 
Cambodian people will continue to be 
denied access to the official develop- 
ment aid that they so desperately need 
after 29 years of war and destruction; 

(c) condemns the Government for 
being unwilling to take a firm stand 
on this issue for fear of upsetting 
some of our ASEAN neighbours and 
being seen to oppose the vindictive 
and punitive attitude of the United 
States; and 

(d) calls on the Government to rec- 
ognise that the proposals for a 
so-called comprehensive settlement 
made by our Ambassador to the 
United Nations on November 15, 
1989 are both unrealistic and 
unachievable and that we should now 
stick to our previous pledge to resume 
aid to Cambodia once Vietnamese 
forces were withdrawn from that 
country. 
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lran-lraq 


From Hansard for November 22 


Senator Gareth Evans: Yesterday 
when the Committee was considering 
the Estimates, Senator Newman asked 
me for a general update on the situa- 
tion in relation tothe Iran-Iraq bor- 
der. Because of the general interest in 
this matter I seek leave to have an 
answer to her question incorpated in 
Hansard. 

Leave granted. 


The answer read as follows: 


Ceasefire line incidents: There have 
been frequent violations of the 
ceasefire along the Iran-Iraq ceasefire 
line since the formal cessation of 
hostilities between the two countries 
in August 1988. 

Some violations, such as that 
referred to by Senator Newman and 
which had been reported in the press, 
have resulted in exchanges of artillery 
fire. 

Many incidents appear to have 
resulted from attempts to improve 
defensive positions along the ceasefire 
line, including the reinforcement of 
existing positions with additional 
troops and equipment. On the Iranian 
side of the line, for instance, a mass- 
ive defence wall with associated tank 
ditches and embankments is being 
developed along a part of this line 
together with canals which would 
enable flooding of the southern border 
sector if flood gates were opened. 

In spite of these violations and the 
likelihood that incidents will continue 
to occur, we are confident that both 
Iran and Iraq are committed to the 
ceasefire and that a resumption of 
full-scale hostilities is unlikely. 

I am encouraged by the fact that 
both sides are engaging in civilian 
reconstructions in areas adjacent to 
their border. Iran, for instance, is 
rebuilding the oil refinery at Abadan, 
and Iraq in engaged in the reconstruc- 
tion of the city of Basra. I interpret 
these developments as evidence that 
neither side is intending to resume 
hostilities. 

Peace talks between Iran and Iraq 
under UN auspices have continued in 
stalemate. Iran is demanding a with- 
drawal of all Iraqi forces from Iranian 
territory as a first step in the peace 
negotiations. For its part, Iraq has 
claimed sovereignty over the Shatt 
Al-Arab waterway which runs between 


the two countries (a position which is 
at odds with a 1975 international 
agreement between the two countries 
defining the border as the thalweg of 
With regard to the exchange of 
prisoners of war, there has been no 
progress to date on this issue and we 
understand that the Secretary- 
General’s special envoy is attempting 
to convene ministerial-level talks 
between the two sides in New York in 
December to address these issues. In 
the meantime, I was encouraged to 
note that Iran’s Foreign Minister, Dr 
Velayati announced on November 16 
that Iran was prepared for an immedi- 
ate and simultaneous repatrition of 
prisoners of war and troop withdrawal 
to international recognised borders. 
With no progress in the nego- 
tiations between Iran and Iraq, press- 
ures on United Nations Iran-Iraq 
Military Observer Group (UNIIMOG) 
will be recorded. Inevitably this will 


‘involve some degree of threat to Aus- 


tralian forces serving in UNIIMOG. 

In the circumstances, I have 
described, it is expected that 
UNIIMOG will remain in place for 
some time to come and that Australia 
will continue to support the force, 
which we consider to be performing a 
very worthwhile function. 


Sporting links with 
South Africa 


From Hansard for November 22 


Mr Cobb asked the Minister rep- 
resenting the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, upon notice, on 
October 5, 1989. 

Did the Minister state in an address 
to the Nigerian Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs in Lagos on February 
15, 1989 that Australia had imposed 
drastic restrictions on sporting links 
with South Africa? If so, will the Min- 
ister provide details of each of the 
drastic restrictions which have been 
imposed? 

Mr Duffy: The Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade has provided the 
following answer to the honourable 
member’s question: 

(a) Yes. 


(b) The Government’s policy on 
sporting contacts with South Africa is 
well known. I refer the honourable 
member to the press release issued by 


my predecessor on October 26, 1983, 


my reply to a question without notice 
from Senator McGauran on May 5, 
1989 and the supplementary answer to 
that question I gave to the Senator on 
May 8, 1989. 


Torres Strait: fishing 


From Hansard for.November 22 


Senator Boswell: My question is 
addressed to the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade. I draw the 
Minister’s attention to a Taiwanese 
fishing vessel, the Mao Hua, licence 
No. PNG 60, trawling just outside the 
protected zone that is jointly 
administered by the Australian and 
Papua New Guinea Governments. 
The trawler is fishing just outside 
Nautilis Reef and Bramble Cay area, 
which is a turtle rookery and 
mackerel spawning ground. Is the 
Minister aware that under Papua New 
Guinea legislation, trawling is not 
permitted west of longitude 144, 
minute 30, however, this boat is 35 
miles west of that position? As these 
fishing grounds provide the Torres 
Strait Islanders with fish, turtle and 
dugong — their tradition food supply 
— will the Minister make 
representation to the Papua New 
Guinea Government to have trawling 
céase in this restricted area as a 
matter of extreme urgency? 


Senator Gareth Evans: I had some 
advance knowledge of this question, 
so I have had an opportunity to check 
out the answer. I am advised that the 
Australia patrol boat Waurt has 
investigated two incidents in which 
the Papua New Guinea-licensed 
Taiwanese vessel Mao Hua was 
operating in waters adjacent to 
Bramble Cay. I understand that the 
vessel was operating in Papua New 
Guinea waters outside the Torres 
Strait protected zone, apparently in 
contravention of relevant Papua New 
Guinea legislation. Of course, this is a 
matter for the Papua New Guinea 
authorities. The Australian vessel 
Wauri has collected evidence which 
indicated that the vessel was operating 
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in contravention of its Papua New 
Guinea licence, and this has now 
been passed on to the relevant 
authorities in Papua New Guinea. In 
addition, fisheries patrol officials have 
discussed the incidents with Papua 
New Guinea with the view to 
assisting in any future prosecution. 

I am aware that the area in the 
vicinity of Bramble Cay is a sensitive 
turtle rookery and a base for 
Australian licensed mackerel 
fishermen. However, the highest 
density of dugong is in the western 
part of the protected zone. Bramble 
Cay is in the north-east where the 
density of dugong is lower. 

As I have said, the matter is one for 
the Papua New Guinea authorities. 
However, if the incidents were to 
occur to such an extent that the 
traditional fishing activities of Torres 
Strait Islanders were being 
detrimentally affected, there are 
mechanisms under the Torres Strait 
Treaty by which Australia and Papua 
New Guinea can jointly address such 
issues. 


Orionia community 


From Hansard for November 22 


Senator Jenkins: My question is 
addressed to the Minister representing 
the Minister for Social Security. I ask: 
In view of the virtual guarantee given 
on October 6, 1989 by the Minister 
for Immigration, Local Government 
and Ethnic Affairs, Senator Robert 
Ray, in response to a question by 
Senator Beahan, that the Orionia 
community of Albany will receive a 
grant of permanent residence in two 
years’ time, what is the Minister doing 
to restore the access of these people to 
special benefit, which was interrupted 
on September 23, 1989 and re-applied 
for in the following month? Can the 
Minister also clarify whether they will 
have access to Medicare? Senator 
Robert Ray on October 6, 1989 in this 
chamber admitted: 

It was probably actions by the 
Israeli Government and the Australian 
Government that detained them in 
the country. 

In view of that, I ask: does the 
Minister share Senator Ray’s 
expressed view that sympathetic 
Western Australian taxpayers should 
continue to provide private charity to 
the Orionia people until they can 


support themselves under recently 
issued work permits? 


Senator Bolkus: I think that Senator 
Jenkins ranges on a number of aspects 
dealing with the long-running Orionia 
case. In respect of the comments 
made by Senator Ray in answering 
the question about the migration and 
settlement aspects of this particular 
case, he made it clear that temporary 
entry has been given to the people 
involved. That is all I want to say 
about that aspect of the question. 

In terms of the eligibility for special 
benefit by members of the Orionia 
community, it should be noted that 
two sets of cases are running before 
us. One is running in relation to 
applications for special benefit for 
some closed periods-in the past, and 
those cases are being considered by 
the Administrative Appeals Tribunal 
and the Social Security Appeal 
Tribunal. In view of the fact that 
these matters are being properly heard 
by independent statutory 
administrative review bodies, it would 
not be appropriate to comment either 
on the issues involved or to make any 
estimation of what the people 
involved can expect from these two 
bodies. 

As Senator Jenkins mentioned, 
there are some new claims for special 
benefit and those claims have been 
received from members of the Orionia 
community. I gather that they have 
been lodged with the Albany regional 
office of the Department of Social 
Security and I am informed that those 
applications are being processed in the 
normal way in accordance with the 
national guidelines issued for the 
administration of special benefit. 


Lebanon 
Notice of motion 


From Hansard for November 23 


Senator Hill (South Australia) — I 
give notice that, on the next day of 
sitting, I shall move: 

That the Senate — 

(a) deplores the assassination of 
Lebanese President René Muawad, a 
moderate and conciliatory man of 
peace, only 17 days into his term of 
office; 

(b) expresses its sorrow at this new 
setback to efforts to find an end to the 
bloodshed, violence and suffering of 
the Lebanese people; 
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(c) acknowledges the important con- 
tribution of the Arab League towards 
the peace process in Lebanon as dem- 
onstrated by the Arab League Peace 
Plan which, on September 23, 1989, 
ended six months of the worst fight- 
ing in the civil war; 

(d) acknowledges the contribution 
of both Moslem and Christian mem- 
bers of the Lebanese Parliament who, 
from September 30, 1989, met in 
Taif, Saudi Arabia, to determine a 
blueprint for potential reform for Leb- 
anon; and 

(è) hopes that a successor to René 
Muawad is elected quickly, that com- 
mon sense will prevail in Lebanon, 
and that efforts to find a durable 
peace in Lebanon will continue. 


Draft Convention on 
Rights of the Child 


From Hansard for November 22 


Senator Durack: My question is 
directed to the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, I ask: has the Gov- 
ernment signed, or is it about to sign, 
the United Nations draft Convention 
on the Rights of the Child? Has the 
Government examined State child 
welfare laws in relation to many of 
the matters covered by this convention 
and made any judgment about their 
adequacy to project the rights of Aus- 
tralian children? If not, will it do so, 
in consultation with the States, before 
it considers? Does the Government 
intend to use this convention in due 
course to justify Federal legislation on 
this important subject? 


Senator Gareth Evans: The Australian 
Government welcomes the adoption, 
which occurred a couple of days ago 
at the United Nations General 
Assembly of the Convention on the 
Rights of the Child. It was opened for 
signature and ratification on Novem- 
ber 20, which was the 30th anniver- 
sary of the 1959 United Nations 
Declaration on the Rights of the 
Child. It is the result of 10 years of 
preparation by a UN working group 
in which Australia played an active 
role. The actual internal process of 
ratification is a matter for the 
Attorney-General’s Department, and 
my colleague Senator Tate might 
wish to comment further on this. 
Senator Puplick: Come on, Michael, 
give him the paper. 
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Senator Gareth Evans: Both he and I 
have already given quite substantial 
answers in this place on some of the 
lunatic misapprehensions which seem 
to be current in certain quarters of 
the community about the impact of 
the convention. Senator Tate’s answer 
was given on November 2, and I can 
give it to him to read again if he 
wants it. I gave an earlier answer on 
October 26, which again I see no par- 
ticular point in repeating because that 
would only give currency to the 
crazed loons around the place who 
have congenital misapprehensions of 
things, who jump at shadows and 
spooks, and who generally behave in a 
fashion which does not bear any 
resemblance to the kind of rationality 
which I would expect to prevail in 
this place. 


Senator Durack: I ask a supplemen- 
tary question, Mr President. Clearly 
Senator Evans would be much 
happier to handball the question to 
Senator Tate or, for that matter, to 
anybody else. The subject is not about 
lunatic ideas that may be current or 
not current on this matter. I asked 
specific questions about whether the 
Government had studied the existing 
child welfare laws and what its view 
was about their adequacy. Does it 
intend to legislate federally, with or 
without consultation with the States? 


Senator Gareth Evans: Again, it is a 
matter for Senator Tate, but at the 
moment the Government’s judgment 
is that no Australian law is in contra- 
vention of the provisions of this par- 
ticular convention. The utility of the 
convention is not in order to give the 
Government any additional legislation 
authority it may have lacked at the 
Federal level to do things which are 
not being done at the State level. 
Rather, the utility of it is as an inter- 
national instrument reflecting an 
unequivocal international endorse- 
ment of some really quite fundamen- 
tal and basic principles about respect 
for the position of children as individ- 
uals, which is manifestly not the case 
in a number of other cultures and 
countries. That is the reason for it, 
not in order to acquire authority to do 
all sorts of exotic things which, again, 
some lunatic fringe people seem to 
think are the Government’s preoccu- 
pation and intention. 

It is not my belief that there is any 
intent at all within the Government to 
legislate federally on child welfare 
issues based on the authority that a 


treaty of this kind would give it, in 
which case I doubt that it is necessary 
to go through any extensive consulta- 
tive process with the States. However, 
as a matter of course, there is such a 
process of consultation before treaties 
are formally ratified and I have no 
doubt that that process will be fol- 
lowed again in this instance. 


Parliamentary 
Delegation to 
Yugoslavia, 
Czechoslovakia 
and Hungary 


From Hansard for November 23 


Mr Carlton (Mackellar) — I present 
the report of the Australian Parlia- 
mentary Delegation to Yugoslavia, 
Czechoslovakia and Hungary for 
June-July 1989 and I seek leave to 
make a statement. 

Leave granted. 


Mr Carlton: First of all I pay tribute 
to those who were involved in the 
organisation of this delegation and I 
would particularly like to pay tribute 
to the leader of the delegation, Sena- 
tor Kerry Sibraa, the President of the 
Senate, who was certainly a good rep- 
resentative for Australia during the 
visit. I pay tribute also to my col- 
leagues from this House who were on 
the delegation; the honourable mem- 
ber for Stirling (Mr Ronald Edwards), 
who was just in the chair, the honour- 
able member for Isaacs (Mr Charles) 
and, from the Senate, Senator Durack 
and Senator McLean. I would also 
like to thank very much the officers 
who accompanied us on the visit: Mr 


Rob Alison, the Usher of the Black 


Rod, who drafted the report, Mr 
Robert Walsh, the Secretary to the 
President of the Senate, who was 
splendid in organising things for us, 
and four of our spouses who accom- 
panied us and who were also very 
much of the delegation. 

This is a report which I would urge 
honourable members to look at. A lot 
of parliamentary reports of this kind 
are not read by members. We had the 
historic opportunity to visit central 
Europe at a time of massive change. 
It is one of the great changes in Euro- 
pean history. We had the very great 
privilege of speaking to the leaders of 
three of the countries right in the 


middle of the change. The report 
contains actual quotes of a remarkable 
nature from the leaders of those 
countries as they go through this 
period of change. I particularly draw 
the attention of honourable members 
to the remarks made by the 
Hungarian leaders, which are quoted 
verbatim — they are remarkable — 
and also by the leaders of the Com- 
munist Party in Yugoslavia, particu- 
larly from Slovenia and Croatia. I find 
it astonishing to have been given lec- 
tures in Adam Smith economics by 
the Secretary-General of the Commu- 
nist Party in Slovenia, by the Presi- 
dent of Yugoslavia, and by the 


progressive wing of the Hungarian 


Socialist Party and, in effect, the com- 
munist party in Hungary. The state- 
ments made by those leaders are 
remarkable. They are very brave 
people. They are going through an 
incredible crisis and they have our 
profound respect. 

In the few moments I have, I would 
like to concentrate on what happened 
in Czechoslovakia. This has particular 
relevance to all of us here today 
because over the last few days we 
have seen the first real signs of 
change in a country where four years 
ago, when I visited it, there was no 
movement whatsoever. 


Mr Barry Jones: We hope anyway. 


Mr Carlton: We all hope. There are 
things which are written in our report 
and which were not part of our 
official visit, and I want to mention 
those now. When we arrived in 
Prague the first person a few of us 
saw was the 90-year-old Cardinal 
Tomasek, the head of the Catholic 
church. The church in Czechioslo- 
vakia is not as strong as it is in 
Poland. It is essentially Slovakian. 
One of the astonishing things we saw 
was this 90-year-old prelate taking up 
the cause of freedom in a way in 
which it had not been possible for 
him to do up until about two years 
ago. He asked us to take a message 
out of the archbishop’s palace in 
Prague to the rest of the world to 
indicate to the rest of the world the 
oppression of the church in Czechos- 
lovakia, the oppression of religious 
freedoms, and the fact that his mess- 
ages to his own priests were being 
censored by the government. It was a 
very vigorous message. The energy 
and determination of this very old 
man was one of the things I shall 
never forget. 
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That same night by special arrange- 
ment we saw three leaders of the dis- 


sident movement. I will mention one ` 


of the leader’s names because he was 
named on television the other night. 
His name is Mr Jan Urban. There 
were two others. One was an unof- 
ficial priest appointed by Cardinal 
Tomasek. These people are astonish- 
ingly brave. They had come out of 
hiding. Two of the people we were 
supposed to see that day had been 
arrested that afternoon. Another one 
could not see us because she had been 
in prison and was ill. Those people 
indicated to us that beneath the 
Stalinist crust in Czechoslovak society 
there is a seething volcano. That is 
clear. It has happened only in the last 
four years since I was last in Prague. 
We saw other signs of it. I do not 
have time to go into those. Cardinal 
Tomasek said that he believed that 
within 18 months there would be pro- 
found EaD within the 

now seeing that today. : 

On the other side of the coin, it 
was only i in Czechoslovakia, of the 
countries we visited, where we were 
told lies by senior officials. We raised 
with Mr Obzina, the Deputy Prime 
Minister, the. question of religious 
freedom and censorship in Czechoslo- 
vakia. This was a straight lie. We were 
told that there was no religious sup- 
pression. This was also a straight lie. 
We raised the points made by Cardi- 
attack on the Cardinal from the 
Deputy Prime Minister. T hose people 
than they could fool us because all 
the citizens of Czechoslovakia, thanks 
to modern communications and tech- 
nology, have the facts with them 
every hour of the day through Radio 
Free Europe, the British Broadcasting 
Corporation and the Voice of Amer- 
ica. There is censorship of the press 
in Czechoslovakia. It cannot stop the 
people knowing the facts and the 
people are ready to take up this chal- 


them every possible support. 


Mr Ronald Edwards (Stirling) — may 
I thank you, Mr Deputy Speaker, for 
your assistance and that of my col- 
league the honourable member for 
MacKellar (Mr Carlton). I would like 
to join him in the remarks he has 
made. Formally I would like to com- 
pliment my colleagues on the del- 
egation. It was very well led by the 


President of the Senate, Kerry Sibraa, 
and the honourable member for 
MacKellar, who did an excellent job 
as Deputy Chairman, People should 
really see how well these delegations 
work and the bipartisan nature of 
them. I thank also the honourable 
member for Isaacs (Mr Charles), 
Senator Durack, and Senator McLean 
from the Australian Democrats. Their 
spouses also added their views and we 


found that very helpful. 


I would also like to thank our host 


‘countries —- Yugoslavia, Czechoslo- 


vakia, Austria and Hungary — and to 
thank our Embassy staff in Belgrade, 
Vienna, Budapest, anf Warsaw, 
because they were with us in Czech- 
oslovakia. I would also like to thank 
the Ambassadors based here in Aus- 
tralia. They have been very helpful. 
They gave us very good insight. Dr 
Cizelj from Yugoslavia, Dr Kadlec 
from Czechoslovakia and Dr Juhar 
from Hungary were very heipful, and 
we have appreciated their assistance. 

How do we paint an image that 
people listening to this might under- 
stand? Is it the image of 250 000 
people i in Wenceslas Square last night? 
Yes, it is. As the honourable member 
for MacKellar says, that is what is 
happening to Czechoslovakia. Do we 
paint another image of children in 
Prague on their summer holidays hav- 
ing to spend two weeks in the forests 
because the air in Prague is so dirty? 
That is an image. Do we paint 
another image of a dam being built 
on the Danube at the Nagmaras 
Bend, a dam whose environment 
impact study would never pass in Aus- 
tralia? It is an old Stalinist project — 
jobs for jobs’ sake — that will damage 
the environment surrounding the 
Danube, and that is now opposed by 
the enlightened Government of 
Hungary. Yes, we do paint that 
image. We paint images of eastern 
Europe in change. Do we talk about 
Mitteleuropa, middle Europe, in 
which the people of Prague assert that 
they are west of Vienna and therefore 
more part of western and central Eur- 
ope? All of those images are ones that 
would bring to. mind the things that 
we saw. 

Let me also say something specific 
about Yugoslavia. I have a particularly 
warm feeling about Yugoslavia. It is 
the one country that has faced down 
Nazism and Stalinism and won. All 
power and credit to those people. 
They are warm and brave people. 
They gave us a wonderful visit, par- 
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ticularly the people from Macedonia, 
some of whom are in Australia. There 
are 400 000 people of Yugoslavian 
extraction in Australia. They have 
made a very important contribution to 
the Australian community. Their 
country is a delight to visit and they 
are very brave, because they tell the 


truth about their problems. The 


people who did not tell the truth 
about their problems were those in 
power in Czechoslovakia. I join with 
my colleague i in saying that. How do I 
convey an image to those who are 
listening? The image in this: we were 
told there was freedom of the press in 
Czechoslovakia because one can buy 
as many copies of the Rudé Právo as 
one likes — but | one cannot oy The 

“iGrechaslovaida was once a great 
industrial country that is now going 
backwards because it has not opened 
the doors to change and to erilighten- 
ment. We were very encouraged by 
the dissidents we met. They are simi- 
lar to people playing a major part in 
the political process. Vaclav Maly, the 
priest, is a very brave man. Jan Urban, 
whom we met, is also figuring very 
prominently in the current movement. 
It was a very important visit to Czech- 
oslovakia and I hope that we gave 
those people some comfort. I also 
hope that we asked questions that 
made people in Czechoslovakia think 
about what they are doing. It was 
important to contrast that experience 
with the experience in Hungary, 
where the image that people will 
remember is of the Hungarians and 
that of Mr Horn, the Foreign Minis- 
ter, actually cutting down the Iron 
Curtain. That was the gap that 
allowed people from East Germany to 
move west into Austria and we know 
the consequences of that. This is very 
important and I am very impressed 
with the courage of the people of 
Hungary and their determiniation. In 
many senses, Austria is a country 
poised to be part of greater western 
Europe after 1992. Certainly the sorts 
of freedoms that we are accustomed to 
in Australia are the freedoms they are 
accustomed to in Austria. 


I would close. by saying that, when 
we look at what is happening in Eur- 
ope, we are very encouraged. The 
people in Czechoslovakia are the ones 


who have the next challenge facing 
them. I hope that our delegation pro- 


vided support for them and I hope 
that the people of Romania down the 
track will get that same sort of free- 





dom, the sort of freedom that is really 
something that we are accustomed to. 
Let us hope that Romania will now 
follow that path of Bulgaria and other 
countries and open the doors to free- 
dom and expression of opinion. I am 
pleased to support the delegation’s 
report. 


Senate Report of the 
Parliamentary 
Delegation to 
Yugoslavia, 
Czechoslovakia 

and Hungary 
June-July 1989 


From Hansard for November 23 


The President: Order! I table the 
report of the Australian Parliamentary 
Delegation to Yugoslavia, Czechoslo- 
vakia and Hungary from June 18-July 
11, 1989. I had the honour to lead the 
delegation that recently visited eastern 
Europe. I think it is significant that 
this report should be presented at a 
time when historic events are taking 
place throughout eastern Europe. The 
delegation was fortunate to have had 
the opportunity to visit eastern Eur- 
ope at the time of the onset of the 
most significant political events in the 
region since the Second World War. 
The delegation’s report contains a 
number of interesting insights that we 
gained into the sources and nature of 
the pressures for political and econ- 
omic reform in Yugoslavia, Czechos- 
lovakia and Hungary. The delegation 
met with heads of state, government 
ministers and many senior officials of 
the Communist Party in each country. 
We also met with members of dissi- 
dent and opposition groups. While the 
pressure for change was evident while 
we were there, I am sure that none of 
us would have believed that within a 
few months the Berlin Wall would 
have been opened, or that a quarter of 
a million people would be demonstrat- 
ing in the streets of Prague. I do not 
believe that anyone anticipated the 
pace with which political reforms 
would sweep through eastern Europe. 
It will be important for the inter- 
national community to provide practi- 
cal support to those countries during 
the extremely difficult times ahead in 
adjusting to the new political and 
economic environment. When mem- 


bers of the delegation asked about the 
type of assistance that would be 


required, the Hungarian Minister for - 


Trade told us, “We don’t want fish; 
we want the net to catch the fish.” In 
that vein I was pleased to hear the 
Prime Minister announce on October 
15 that a significant package of Aus- 
tralian assistance to Poland and 
Hungary will include not only food 
aid but also measures to assist those 
countries to improve their economic 
performance. 

I take this opportunity to pay trib- 
ute to all members of the delegation 
who worked tirelessly throughout a 
long and demanding program. I also 
wish to thank the many people who 
were responsible for the organisation 
of the-visit. I particularly acknowledge 
the assistance I received from the 
Ambassadors of Yugoslavia, Czechos- 
lovakia and Hungary in arranging the 
itinerary for the visit. I also take the 
opportunity to thank both the Usher 
of the Black Rod, Rob Allison, who 
was secretary to the delegation, and 
my former Principal Private Secretary, 
Rob Walsh, for their assistance during 
the delegation’s visit. The task of the 
secretary to the delegation was par- 
ticularly demanding, given the tight 
schedule. Mr Allison carried out his 
duties in a most admirable way. 


Senator Durack (Western Australia) 
— by leave — I move: 

That the Senate take note of the 
paper. 

I would just like to add some 
remarks to those that you, Mr Presi- 
dent, have made in tabling the report 
of the delegation of which we were 
members and of which you were 
leader, to eastern Europe in June-July 
of this year. On a personal level I 
would like to congratulate you; Mr 
President, on the splendid job that 
you did in leading the delegation and 
in keeping it down to business at all 
times and for maintaining a very high 
level of morale throughout the whole 
of a very busy — I hesitate to say 
exacting because we enjoyed the visit 
so much — and useful trip, I also pay 
my respects and regards to the Usher 
of the Black Rod, Mr Allison, for the 
efforts that he had to make to keep 
the delegation members on time and 
in order. When we were in Europe we 
never lost anything, as far as I am 
aware. It was a very pleasant, informa- 
tive and rewarding experience. 

I rise because I want to refer par- 
ticularly to Czechoslovakia. The 
report covers the visit to four 
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countries — those mentioned in the 
report as well as Austria. We also had 
a useful time in that country. I want 
to refer to Czechosolvakia for several 
reasons. One is that I have had a 
special interest in Czechoslovakia 
since I first visited that country in 
1950 when I was an observer to a 
student conference in Prague which 
was held just a bit over two years after 
the Communist coup d’etat in Febru- 
ary 1948. It was a matter of great 
interest to see the state of affairs in 
Czechoslovakia 40 years later, 1989. 

Another reason I want to refer to 
Czechoslovakia is that events have 
moved even more rapidly there than 
they have in the other countries we 
visited — perhaps not more rapidly 
than those in East Germiany and 
Poland since we were there then. But, 
as the President has said, there have 
been very great dévelopments just in 
the few months since our visit. In 
Czechoslovakia those developments 
are more striking than those in any of 
the other countries we visited. 

I also want to mention one or two 
other matters that are not suitably 
mentioned in an official report but 
which I think might be of interest to 
the Senate. First, I refer to the 
changes in Czechoslovakia that I was 
able to observe after nearly 40 years 
since I was there. There certainly had 
been an improvement in the general 
state of the economy and in the mor- 
ale of the people. In 1950, two years 
after the coup d’etat, the people of 
Prague were still in a state of shock 
and despair. Prague was almost a 
ghost city. There was hardly any 
movement of traffic or of people 
around in the grand Wenceslas Square 
and other parts of what I think is 
probably the finest city in Europe. It 
was paralleled by the tragic atmos- 
phere of the student conference, 
which spent a great deal of time pass- 
ing resolutions praising Stalin and 
chanting his name, to the horror of 
the few of us from the West. 

Certainly Prague had changed for 
the better on the physical level. There 
was a liveliness about the city. A great 
many tourists from the West were 
there and great improvements had 
been made to the city itself, particu- 
larly in the preservation of the old 
medieval city, which is still a very 
large part of Prague. The Govern- 
ment, much as we may be critical of 
it generally, certainly has done a very 
good job in preserving and improving 
the environment generally of the 
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magnificent medieval city that Prague 
still is. So it was a very much greater 
pleasure to be able to mové around 
the city and feel the improvement in 
the quality of life for the people 
there. Clearly Czechoslovakia’s food 
production had improved and, gener- 
ally speaking, the economic circum- 
stances in Czechoslovakia were better 
than in the other countries of eastern 
Europe, as far as we could see. I think 
that may be one reason why Czechos- 
lovakia has not moved as quickly as 
Poland or Hungary. 

As to changes that have occurred 
since we have been there and the sort 
of protests that have occurred in 
Prague in recent weeks, I do not 
think any of us eee such rapid 
old ai so to ‘speak, of the Commi 
nist Party were firmly in control. Most 
of the people that we met at our 
appointments, as described in the 
report, were of a great age — even 
older than myself! They seemed to 
have been there forever and looked as 
if they would try to stay there in 
Brezhnev style. It was clear that some- 
thing would give before long; things 
could not last much longer. But I cer- 
tainly ‘did not anticipate the protest 
against his regime, which had obvi- 
ously run completely out of steam and 
which was maintaining a great deal of 
oppression of people, even though its 
members might have been reasonable 
managers of the economy. I do not 
want to praise them too much but 
they had done a reasonable job 
according to their own doctrines so 
that people had a reasonable standard 
of living. 

But one got the impression of a 
ramshackle government. The-sort of 
people in government and the doctri- 
naire approach they had to their task, 
their country and their people is 
nowhere better expressed than in the 
two paragraphs on page 20 of the 
report, which records discussions we 
had with the Deputy Prime Minister, 
Mr Obzina. The thing that sticks in 
my memory — which I am pleased is 
included in the report — is that when 
Mr Obzina was asked about the 
restriction on the church, on freedom 
of religion and the ability of the cardi- 
nal archbishop to communicate with 
his flock in pastoral letters, the 
Deputy Prime Minister said, “We 
have got a shortage of paper in 
Czechoslovakia and that is why he has 
got to be restricted, the same as Rudé 
Pravo has to be restricted.” Funnily 


enough, Mr Obzina was perhaps of a 
slightly younger generation than most 
of the other leaders in Czechoslovakia, 
but he certainly was as hide-bound, 
doctrinaire and intractable as the rest 
of them in relation to any reforms. 


There were some very interesting 
indications of reform. There had 


already been some protest. A move- 


ment known as Charter 77 had been 
able to broadcast:on western European 
radio about its members’ desire for 


democratic reforms in Czechoslovakia. 


Certainly the church was standing 
firm for its own rights, although they 
were being suppressed to a great 
extent. Priests had to be licensed by 
the Government and publications by 
the church and so on were censored. 


But there were signs of resistance. It 


was suggested that at the conference 
of the Communist Party some 
changes would certainly be proposed 
and that some of those may well be 
supported. But, by comparison with 
what had already occurred in the Sov- 
iet Union and Poland and what we 


_were to find in Hungary, there was, as 


recently as the end of June this year, 
little indication of the great events 
which have occurred in Czechoslovakia. 


All of us greatly welcome the 
events which have occurred and the 
pressures that are now being placed 
upon the old, tired, doctrinaire gov- 
ernment to accord some reforms, to 
increase the freedoms of Czechs and 
to do something to improve the econ- 
omy. The Czechoslovakian economy 
has a basic strength because it was 
part of the industrial powerhouse of 
Europe up until the takeover by the 
communists in 1948. It has a funda- 
miental strength, and if it had been 
allowed to perform properly over the 
last 40 years, the standard of living in 
Czechoslovakia would possibly be as 
high as in parts of western Europe. 
Political reforms are not the only 
reforms that are needed. Despite what 
I have said about the economy and 
standard of living, there is certainly 
room for great reforms on the econ- 
omic front. There was some recog- 
nition of that in the discussions we 
had with officials. 

But there was suppression of free- 
dom of thought, expression, assembly 
and religion. One case which we took 
up with the Deputy Prime Minister, 
which was mentioned in the, report, 
involved a publisher who had been 
arrested and had all his materials and 
achives confiscated because he was 
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publishing a periodical of some kind 
that displeased: the government. We 
took up his case but it made no differ- 
ence, We have since learned than an 
appeal against his convictions has 
been dismissed. With the new devel- 
opments that have occurred in Czech- 
oslovakia, many cases of that kind, 
hopefully, will be rectified, and the 
people involved will be set free. 

I also want to mention the oppor- 
tunity we had in Czechoslovakia to 
meet Cardinal Tomasek, who is the 
Catholic primate of Czechoslovakia. 
This was not an official visit by the 
delegation but arrangements were 
made by our Ambassador, Mr Herron, 
for those of us who wished to meet 
the cardinal. Several of us had a very 
long and interesting session with him 
when he told us about maintaining 
freedom of religion. We took up many 
of those matters with the Deputy 
Prime Minister and we received the 
incrédible replies which are included 
in the report. I am very grateful to Mr 
Herron for having organised that. He 
also organised for us — again, it was 


an unofficial matter; it was not part of 


the delegation, but a number of us 
took advantage of it — a meeting 
with a small group of dissidents one 
evening in a restaurant. Actually, sev- 


eral of those invited did not turn up 


because they had been called in for 
questioning an hour or two before the 
dinner was to begin. This was another 
indication of the oppressive nature of 
the regime. However, we had an 
interesting discussion with those who 
did attend. 

I express one disappointment about 
our visit, and that is that we did not 
have a meeting with Mr Dubcek. This 
matter was raised with the Depart- 
ment of Foreign Affairs and Trade 
before we left Australia. 

Unfortunately, Foreign Affairs 
apparently took the view that it would 
be counter-productive for an Aus- 
tralian government to even seek a del- 
egation meeting with Mr Dubcek. To 
some extent I can understand it form- 
ing that view. I have decribed the rep- 
resentatives of the Czechoslovakian 
Government. Nevertheless, it is not 
really eae ita for an Australian 
and over-cautious in sendin up for 
rights of people in this way. ‘The del- 
egation would have been very inter- 
ested to meet Mr Dubcek, but it was 
felt more diplomatic not to even seek 
to.do so. However, no steps were 
taken to prevent the unofficial meet- 
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ings with the cardinal and other dissi- 
dents which I have mentioned. 

I cannot help feeling that if the’ 
matter had been left in the hands of 
our Ambassador or his staff, it may 
have been possible to arrange, without 
any hindrance from the Government, 
a meeting with Mr Dubcek. His 
actions in 1968 have now been amply 
justified. His leadership in 1969, the 
Prague Spring, will be an inspiration 
to so many of the oppressed people of 
Czechoslovakia. His great standing 
even after 20 years, has been retained 
in many people’s minds. He was 
demoted to a menial job which he has 
had to have for 20 years. Obviously, 
he will in due course be restored. 
Whether he will be in a leadership 
position is another matter but there 
will certainly be proper recognition of 
his tremendous contribution to the 
freedom in Czechoslovakia and, 
indeed, the whole of eastern and cen- 
tral Europe from the communist yoke. 
It would have been interesting to have 
met him. 

I conclude by saying that the immi- 
nent changes in Czechoslovakia are 
very welcome. The spirit of Czechos- 
lovakia has clearly not been broken, as 
many people may have thought, by 
the way their Prague Spring was 
repressed in 1968. It is clear from the 
delegation’s discussions with many 
people that the Soviets — and we 
know this from Mr Gorbachev himself 
— have a very different policy, today 
and that tanks will not be sent in to 
stop these movements of reform. 
People in eastern Europe do not 
expect that to happen again. So there 
seems to be every reason to believe 
that the movement in Czechoslovakia 
which is already apparent will proceed 
down the road pioneered by Poland, 
Hungary and East Germany. It is a 
most welcome movement. I sincerely 
hope that it will proceed apace in 
Czechoslovakia as well. 


Senator McLean (New South Wales) 
— It was my privilege — and I 
underline the word ‘privilege’ — to be 
a member of the Parliamentary Del- 
egation to Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia 
and Hungary. It was quite an extra- 
ordinary delegation in that we had the 
opportunity to be in this exciting part 
of the world a mere few weeks ago. I 
join with Senator Durack in extending 
my congratulations to the President of 
the Senate, who led the delegation in 
a most competent manner. It was a 
very hard-working delegation with 
high morale. It was quite an extra- 


ordinary experience. The President’s 
leadership of the delegation contrib- 
uted greatly to that. I also extend my 
thanks and congratulations to the staff 
of the delegation, particularly, and 
who did everything in its power to 
ensure that nothing untoward hap- 
pened to anything other than my lug- 
gage, a bag of which is now 


somewhere in space, never to be 


recovered. The administration of the 
delegation was quite superb. It was a 
tireless effort on behalf of those 
people who administered it on our 
behalf. 

What is happening in central Eur- 
ope is really quite historic and extra- 
ordinary. I was fortunate enough to 
have been in the Soviet Union last 
year in the two weeks prior to the 
major conference in which Mr 
Gorbachev finally put into place 
perestroika and glasnost. At that time it 
was apparent that a great deal was in 
the wind. I do not think anybody 
anticipated that the spillover would 
have been as fast and as dramatic as it 
has been into the remainder of east- 
ern Europe and the communist bloc. I 
was therefore very fortunate in being 
able to follow my visit to the Soviet 
Union only a few months later by 
being in Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia 
and Hungary at this extremely excit- 
ing time. 

I will share with honourable sena- 
tors some of the highlights, as did 
Senator Durack. He cited two of the 
highlights that I certainly would 
regard as very insightful. They were 
our discussion with Cardinal Tomasek 
a few days before his 90th birthday. 
He is seen as being the focal person 
in Czechoslovakia. He was the focal 
person for the dissidents. His ageing 
heart must be much cheered by what 
has happened in the last two months. 
From his comments to us, he would 
not have envisaged that things could 
move as dramatically and as rapidly as 
they have in the last four months 
since we spoke with him; nor would 
the seven dissidents with whom we 
were more or less surreptitiously to 
meet in a restaurant in Prague, four 
of whom were detained and could not 
join us. It must be an incredibly buoy- 
ant experience to now see literally 
hundreds of thousands of their 
countrymen and women in the streets 
of Prague asserting themselves upon 
the repressive regime which they, as a 
handful of individuals, have been 
attempting to stir against, literally for 
decades. 


It is indeed democracy on the 
move. That was particularly apparent 
at the time when we were in 
Hungary, when we had the good for- 
tune of meeting with the leaders of 
the emerging opposition parties. The 
government in Hungary was volun- 
tarily introducing political reform. 
The architect of Hungary’s political 


reform was the Special Minister of 


State, Mr Imre Pozsgay. I very clearly 
recall his words when we spoke to 
him. I quote from page 35 of the 
report. He said: 

“We have a general social, econ- 
omic and political crisis. We can no 
longer draw on the existing model.” 

Of course, he was referring there to 
the Marxist communist model and he 
continued: 

“AH its components have to be 
changed. It is a non-Hungarian model.” 

He was simply saying that the 
Marxist model, as it had been 
implemented particularly in the hands 
of Stalin, was bereft, had not delivered 
to those who had embraced it and the 
time had come when it needed to.be 
dramatically overhauled. He embodied 
the spirit of reform in Hungary and, 
of course, that spirit of reform was 
born out of perestroika and glasnost 
and spilled over dramatically into 
Poland, and now, progressively, is 
spreading throughout eastern and cen- 
tral Europe. It is summarised well in 
a cartoon in one of this morning’s 
newspapers. It showed a series of 
dominoes falling over and the former 
leaders of these nations were running 
forward and saying, ‘It seems to us 
that we have heard about these domi- 
noes before’. Democracy on the move 
in central Europe is a demonstration 
to the rest of the globe that the spirit 
of democracy is alive and well. Presi- 
dent Bush, in his recent comments, 
perhaps encapsulated the hopes of all 
of us in the western world when he 
hopefully predicted that the 1990s 
would indeed prove to be the decade 
of democracy. 

In conclusion may I say that it was 
a privilege to be a part of this del- 
egation. It was exciting for both 
myself and my wife Nola. I thank 
those who led, planned and adminis- 
tered this very fruitful and exciting 
delegation on our behalf. 

Question resolved in the affirmative. 
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Joint Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, 
Defence and Trade 
Report 


From Hansard for November 23 


Senator Childs (New South Wales) — 
On behalf of the Joint Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, Defence and Trade, I 
present a report entitled Third World 
Debt: An Australian View incorporat- 
ing a dissenting report together with 
the transcript of evidence and minutes 
of proceedings. I seek leave to move a 
motion that the Senate take note of 
the report. 

Leave granted. 


Senator Childs: I move: 

That the Senate take note of the 
report. 

In December 1987 the then Minis- 
ter for Foreign Affairs and Trade 
asked that the Joint Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, Defence and Trade - 
inquire into appropriate Australian 
policy responses to the present inter- 
national trade and financial situation 
including debt and, in particular, 
measures that Australia could take to 
improve its own balance of trade in 
goods and services. Given the broad 
nature of the reference, the Com- 
mittee has divided its inquiry into two 
parts, the first being the subject of this 
report, Third World debt. 

The Committee considers that, for 
many developing countries, debt prob- 
lems have been severe and chronic 
since the beginning of this decade; 
and in particular it recognises the des- 
perate plight of many poor people in 
developing countries. Increasing pub- 
lic attention has been focused on the 
debt problem in recent years. The 
debt crisis has been crippling national 
economies and adversely affecting 
social fabric, particularly among the 
poor. Developing debtor countries 
have suffered sharp declines in stan- 
dards of living, large increases in 
unemployment, nutritional problems 
and rising infant mortality rates. 
Increasing risk spawned the spectre of 
loan repayment default, and a number 
of major banks were highly exposed. 
Although the risk of bank collapse has 
receded recently, nervousness about 
high risk over-exposure has led the 

commercial banking sector virtually to 
` turn off the tap for new funds to 
developing countries. The debt crisis, 
will not go away quickly, and requires 


reforms by the world’s governments, 
international bodies and the private 
business sector. The recommendations 
urge a more active Australian pres- 
ence in international bodies such as 
the International Monetary Fund and 
the World Bank and in particular urge 
Australian support for debt and debt 
service reduction proposals such as 
the Brady proposals. Other actions are 
recommended to relieve the world 
debt problem and to revitalise the 
economies of those countries so that 
they can grow out of debt. 

The Committee received 40 written 
submissions for the report and heard 
evidence from 17 witnesses. As a 
member of the trade sub-committee, I 
wish to record our thanks to those 
people who gave evidence to the 
inquiry and also to those who made 
submissions, their interest and effort 
were useful and are appreciated. I 
would also like to express my appreci- 
ation of the efforts of those of my 
sub-committee colleagues who, 
between them, spent hundreds of 
hours working on this inquiry. The 
sub-committee wishes to acknowledge 
the contribution made by our staff, in 
particular our secretary Mr John 
Pulley and parliamentary officer, Mrs 
Lesley Cowan. We are also indebted 
to the main Committee, its Chairman, 
the honourable member for Kingston, 
Mr Gordon Bilney, and the secretary, 
Mr Peter Gibson. The recommen- 
dations in this report are, I believe, 


positive and practical and if 


implemented should serve to solve 
some of the severe economic problems 
confronting the Third World. I com- 
mend the report to the Senate. 
Question resolved in the affirmative. 


Lebanon 


From Hansard for November 24 


Motion (by Senator Hill) agreed to: 
That the Senate — 

(a) deplores the assassination of 
Lebanese President René Muawad, a 
moderate and conciliatory man of 
peace, only 17 days into his term of 
office; 

(b) expresses its sorrow at this new 
setback to efforts to find an end to the 
bloodshed, violence and suffering of 
the Lebanese people; 
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(c) acknowledges the important con- 
tribution of the Arab League towards 
the peace process in Lebanon as dem- 
onstrated by the Arab League Peace 
Plan which, on September 23, 1989, 
ended six months of the worst fight- 
ing in the civil war; 

(d) acknowledges the contribution 
of both Moslem and Christian mem- 
bers of the Lebanese Parliament who, 
from September 30, 1989, met in 
Taif, Saudi Arabia, to determine a 
blueprint for potential reform for Leb- 
anon; and 

(e) hopes that a successor to René 
Muawad is elected quickly, that com- 
mon sense will prevail in Lebanon, 
and that efforts to find a durable 
peace in Lebanon will continue. 


UNESCO 


From Hansard for November 23 


Mr Hollis (Throsby) — I move: 
That this House: 

(1) recognises the contribution of 
UNESCO to education, science, cul- 
ture and communication since its for- 
mation in 1946; 

(2) applauds the Director-General’s 
attempts to bring about reform in the 
organisation; and 

(3) reaffirms Australia’s commit- 
ment to UNESCO. 

More than perhaps ever in the past, 
there has been more recently a world 
appreciation of the work of the 
United Nations (UN) and its agencies. 
The Nobel Prize for Peace, awarded 
to this international body in 1988, was 
a catalyst for the renewal of attention. 
It is encouraging that the UN’s work 
is being so widely recognised. Its 
scope is vast. The UN system stands 
firm for human rights. It is against 
racial discrimination. Its various pro- 
jects have brought food, shelter, pro- 
tection and medical assistance to those 
who dearly need those things. It has 
directed an international spotlight on 
issues such as the environment, explo- 
tation of outer space, women’s issues, 
the control of illicit drugs and much 
more. The UN and its agencies seek 
peace with justice and dignity, with 
freedom from fear and want, and the 
hope of a better tomorrow. 

I have a close commitment to one 
of the UN agencies, the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organisation (UNESCO). As 
honourable members may know, I am 
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a member of the Australian National 
Commission for UNESCO. I will pre- 
sent an outline of this organisation’s 
operation and, in so doing, I submit 
that this House recognises the contri- 
bution made by UNESCO worldwide 
in the fields of education, science, 
culture, communication and social sci- 
ence since this United Nations agency 
was founded in 1946. 

UNESCO was founded with the 
basic aim of helping Europe’ S$ War- 
ravaged nations reparations. As these 
nations regained their status, it 
became clear that a major need for 
UNESCO’s expertise, especially for 
the agency’s ability to provide an 
international exchange of ideas, 
existed in all countries around the 
globe. And so evolved the UNESCO 
we know today. Of the world’s 178 
countries, 158 are UNESCO member 
states. Australia has been an active 
member of the organisation since 1946. 

Over the years, many of UNESCO’s 
major achievements have received 
worldwide acclaim for their lasting 
benefit to humanity. Today UNESCO 
is the world’s foremost multilateral 
agency, operating a large number of 
programs linked to education, science, 
culture, communication and social sci- 
ence across the broadest of spéctrums, 
and helping to improve the lives of 
people at all levels. 

To increase public awareness of the 
problems caused by illiteracy — there 
are an estimated one billion illiterate 
people worldwide — the United 
Nations General Assembly of 1987 
designated 1990 as International Lit- 
eracy Year and invited UNESCO to 
be responsible for coordinating the 
appropriate activities around the 
world. To advance our country’s par- 
ticipation, the Australian Government 
has set up a national consultative 
council being chaired by Mrs Mar- 
garet Whitlam, with a secretariat 
based in the Department of Employ- 
ment, Education and Training. An 
extensive survey made in the mid- 
1970s revealed that 10.3 per cent of 
Australians over 15 years of age 
lacked functional literacy skills. In the 
Asia Pacific region, of which Australia 
is a part, UNESCO statistics show 
that there are 666 million illiterates 
— 75 per cent of the world’s illiterates. 

A UNESCO program called Appeal 
— Asian and Pacific program of edu- 
cation for all, which is already operat- 
ing and in which Australia is 
participating, has three major aims by 
the year 2000: to eradicate illiteracy, 


to universalise primary education and 
to provide the opportunity for lifelong 
education. Among Australia’s near 
neighbours in the South Pacific, 
Papua New Guinea, for instance, has 
a literacy level below 50 per cent. To 
alter this situation will take time and 
Australia may be seen to have an 
ongoing responsibility to make assist- 
ance available, So it will be appropri- 
ate for Australia to use UNESCO’s 
International Literacy Year in 1990 to 
highlight issues of concern and to 
develop useful points of contact 
between Australia and its neighbours 
in the literacy field. The UNESCO 
collective consultation of non- 
government organisations on literacy 
has produced a guide suggesting a 
number of practical activities to pre- 
pare for and carry out during Inter- 
national Literacy Year. The 
Government’s National Consultative 
Council is already planning an active 
participation program for 1990. 

In the area of natural science, 
UNESCO’s major objective is to dis- 
seminate the knowledge about, and 
the benefits of, modern science and 
technology to all peoples of the world 
as quickly as research results become 
available. Through the organisation’s 
geological and natural hazards pro- 
gram, some 200 Australian 
geoscientists collaborate inter- 
nationally on research and training 
projects. UNESCO’s Man and the 
Biosphere project involves 70 
countries. There are 12 biosphere 
reserves in Australia. Each comprises 
an inner core — a natural, largely 
undisturbed area — and a buffer zone 
surrounding the core where a range 
of human activity, such as farming, 
takes place. 

The core area of the Fitzgerald 
biosphere reserve in south-west West- 
ern Australia is an untouched national 
park with an exceptional variety of 
plant and animal life. The buffer zone 
is farmed, but agricultural activity has 
been set back by severe wind erosion 
and salinisation of the soils of the 
cleared land. This has resulted in the 
local farmers and conservationists 
working successfully together to com- 
bat the problem — to protect the 
natural environment and increase the 
productivity of the land. 

There are half a dozen other 
examples of projects initiated by the 
Australian National Commission for 
UNESCO: a UNESCO workshop, 
organised by the University of West- 
ern Australia, resulted in a training 


package which enables schoolteachers 


computers. The package has proven 


popular and a UNESCO consultant 


from the University of Western Aus- 
tralia has conducted well-attended 
sessions for teachers in a number of 
Asian countries. It is likely that China 
will include the kit in its teacher edu- 
cation curriculum. 

The government of Vanuatu asked 
UNESCO to consider helping to 
improve its school library system. A 
pilot study by an Australian expert has 
resulted in the UNESCO project 
called the Pacific Schools Library 
Program. It involves training library 
staff in Vanuatu and when the first 
model is fully developed it can be 
used for other interested Pacific 
nations. Assistance for this project is 
being provided by the Australian 
International Development Assistance 
Bureau (AIDAB). 

UNESCO has been particularly 
active in assisting newly-independent 
Pacific nations develop better com- 
munications across their far-flung 
domain. This assistance has included 
the establishment of low-cost FM 
radio transmitters; support for the 
Pacific Islands Broadcasting Associ- 
ation to enable training courses in 
news reporting skills; seeking techni- 
cal equipment from such organis- 
ations as the Australian Broadcasting 
Corporation and Overseas Telecom- 
munications Commission; and, just 
recently, organising PAC video, a 
series of courses to train Pacific 
Islanders in video and television pro- 
duction over a three-year period. 
Funding for this is being provided by 
the Department of Foreign Affairs 
and Trade as part of Australian over- 
seas aid by AIDAB. 

A conference which addressed the 
teaching of vernacular languages was 
conducted by UNESCO in conjunc- 
tion with the University of the South 
Pacific. The Pacific area has mostly 
an oral language tradition and is one 
of the world’s most diverse areas 
linguistically. Among a number of 
recommendations arising from the 
conference was a decision to teach the 
vernacular tongue as the primary 
level, adding English as a second 
language. This would ensure that 
indigenous languages are maintained. 

There is a new awareness through- 
out the Pacific of the importance of 
the preservation of culture. While 
most Pacific nations want to conserve 
and preserve such items as cultural 
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artefacts and archival documents, 
many are not able to through lack of 
know-how, and lack of suitable prem- 
ises. The Australian National Com- 
mission for UNESCO is seeking ways 
to implement a proposal for a series 
of on-site training workshops dealing 
with conservation, storage and display 
of traditional and archival collections 
in tropical climates. The initiative for 
such a project resulted from two 
earlier short courses, covering aspects 
of this work, which were organised in 
Australia by the National Commission. 

There is a continuing successful 
network structure in the Asia Pacific 
region which operate under UNESCO 
auspices and enables cooperation 
between national bodies in the fields 
of education, science, culture, com- 
munication and social science. The 
networks are used typically to. facili- 
tate exchange visits by professional 
personnel; training courses, seminars 
and workshops; team research; dis- 
semination of information and pro- 
vision of equipment for research and 
training. Australia actively participates 
in the operation of these networks. 

Viewing UNESCO at a more inter- 
national level, the appointment of the 
Spanish biochemist, Professor 
Federico Mayor, as the organisation’s 
new Director-General in November 
1987 has been favourably received by 
member states. Professor Mayor has 
introduced a number of reforms 
within UNESCO with his policy of 
doing less but doing it better. He said: 

“As we near the completion of one 
six-year programming cycle and pre- 
pare a new one, we are searching for 
innovative approaches, better service 
and cost-effectiveness ... the organis- 
ation has to be in closer touch with its 
natural partners, to be more present 
in the field ... that is where it is most 
heeded to help decision-makers, to 
steer projects and to prepare good new 
ideas. Furthermore UNESCO’s speci- 
ficity and credibility has to be 
enhanced.” 

Professor Mayor is moving to 
implement this, and more. He has 
held high consultations in both Brit- 
ain and the United States of America 
concerning a renewal of membership 
of UNESCO by both nations. They 
withdrew from the organisation in 
1984 and 1985, and are now recon- 
sidering the situation. In the United 
States the matter is the subject of 
debate at Congressional level as a 
résult of Professor Mayor’s represen- 
tations in person to President Bush. 


Reaffirming Australia’s commit- 
ment to, and participation in, 
UNESCO, I must stress that the 
importance of UNESCO to Australia 
goes beyond its specific programs and 
other activities. Throughout the world 
the need is for more interdependence. 
To guarantee our own progress we 
must share ideas, methods and tech- 
nology with the rest of the world. 
UNESCO's importance to Australia is 
that it provides the mechanism to 
facilitate this necessary interaction; 
and it is the only international agency 
capable of doing this. I will close with 
one further thought: the financial cost 
to Australia of membership in 
UNESCO is relatively minor. Aus- 
tralia contributes a little over $5m 
each year, and the annual operating 
budget for the Australian National 
Commission for UNESCO is around 
$170 000. 


Mr Deputy Speaker (Mr Ronald 
Edwards): Is the motion seconded? 
Mr Scholes: I second the motion. 

Mr Shipton (Higgins) — I am pleased 
to speak on this motion concerning 
UNESCO moved by the honourable 
member for Throsby (Mr Hollis), 
because I recognise the contribution 
made by UNESCO since its formation 
in 1946. Australia was an original 
member of UNESCO and, recently, 
the former Prime Minister, Mr Gough 
Whitlam, has been Australia’s 
Ambassador to UNESCO and has 
played a role in that organisation. 

Of course, there have been prob- 
lems within the organisation. It 
became politicised, which led to the 
United States of America withdrawing 
in 1984 and, as the speaker before me 
indicated, Singapore and the United 
Kingdom also withdrew at that time 
because of the politicisation under the 
then Director-General, Mr M’Bow. It 
was a tragedy for UNESCO that it 
became politicised. We in Australia 
have recognised the contribution that 
UNESCO has made and I look for- 
ward to Australia’s continuing associ- 
ation with that body. 

UNESCO is an international organ- 
isation in which Australia ought to 
play an active role. In fact, Australia 
ought to be more active and more 
deliberate in projecting its national 
interest in international organisations 
like UNESCO. All international 
organisations have to become more 
efficient at this time. So far, 
UNESCO’s reforms do not go far 
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enough. Australia has to take a greater 
interest in all the international organ- 
isations to which it belongs. At this 
time, when we are seeking our proper 
place in the world, Australia has to 
use international organisations like 
UNESCO to project its national inter- 
ensure that Australians work in these 
organisations —- whether on a perma- 
nent, part-time or exchange basis. 


This ought to be a deliberate govern- 


ment policy, because active partici- 
pation is needed to make UNESCO, 
and other organisations, more efficient. 

What is the world political and 
economic environment, as we debate 
the role of Australia in UNESCO, 
today? It is not a good time from the 
point of view of Australia. Australia 
needs a global outlook in contributing 
to organisations like UNESCO, I do 
not think we need to be selective or 
have blinkers on in looking at where 
our place in the world is. We need to 
get maximum value from our mem- 
bership of organisations such. as 
UNESCO to project our national 
interest. But where do we belong? Do 
we belong in Europe or in Asia? 

I am prompted by an article in 
today’s Australian Financial Review 
concerning the Garnaut Report. The 
key to Australia’s economic inte- 
gration with Asia in the 1990s is pre- 
scribed in the report. That is all very 
well. The report concerns the struc- 
tural inefficiencies in the Australian 
economy, the barriers to trade and the 
failure to explore market opportun- 
ities, It refers to the growing dynamic 
economies of Japan, Korea, Hong 
Kong, Taiwan and China very rightly. 
I think Australia ought to have a glo- 
bal outlook regarding economic inte- 
gration into the world, including Asia, 
not just the Asia Pacific region. If we 
focus our attention solely on the Asia 
Pacific we are doing the wrong thing. 
We are part of the world. We have 
been involved in world trade since the 
foundation of this country. That will 
be the way for the future for us. We 
need to work through international 
organisations like UNESCO that we 
belong to, to protect our interests and 
to see that we have a fair deal in the 
carve-up of the world’s trade. 

We are not doing adequately. I con- 
gratulate the Minister for Trade 
Negotiations (Mr Duffy). Somewhere 
in the world this week — I think it 
was in Tokyo — he said that the 
Uruguay Round was not going well at 
all from Australia’s point of view. I 


welcome the Cairns initiative. The 
Minister was signalling that it is likely 
that Australia will not get much out 
of the reforms of the GATT, that the 
Uruguay Round is not going to be 
successful in getting access for 
Australia’s primary produce in world 
trade. So we have to examine the 
nature of Australia as we move 
towards the next century. As we stand 
here today I think I can be disap- 
pointed in the first year as we move 
into our third century. Last year, the 
Bicentenary year, we were all excited 
about the future. We celebrated the 
past and we looked forward to the 
_next 100 years, but the first year has 
been a miserable failure. We have an 
airline dispute that has crippled the 
tourism industry. The tourism indus- 
try is in decline. There are minor 
strikes on a daily basis that hurt the 
country but that do not get much 
publicity. Lightning strikes in abat- 
toirs have crippled the beef industry, 
another dynamic export industry. 
Apparently, there are strikes at pre- 
sent that have stopped the export of 
cars from the country. We have enor- 
mous transport inefficiencies in 
coastal shipping and the waterfront. 
These things are debated in this 
Parliament during Government Busi- 
ness but I want to paint the economic 
picture and the framework of Aus- 
tralia as it participates in these inter- 
national organisations. We have record 
high interest rates and inflation. We 
have to solve our problems here so 
that we can participate on the world 
stage. In many ways we are caught in 
a time capsule. Asia is dynamic. In 
many ways we are moving to the cen- 
tury of the Pacific. Australia cannot 
even develop air links with the 
countries which Mr Garnaut refers to 
in his report — Korea and Taiwan. 
The world is changing around us. 
UNESCO is changing. It is a dynamic 
world. Western Europe is dynamic as 
it moves to the single act. A year ago 
there was a focus on the united states 
of Europe looking at western Europe. 
Now we are looking at the united 
states of Europe embracing eastern 
Europe. There are dramatic changes. 
tic. But western Europe was 
Eurocentric before the changes in 
eastern Europe and western Europe is 
now going to be fascinated by eastern 
Europe. Special deals will be done 
and again Australia will be locked out. 


We have to use organisations like 
UNESCO to promote a global view, 


to promote a proper place for Aus- 
tralia in the world. We also need to 
change our own attitude. We have to 
recognise the strength and dynamism 
of the Asian economies. We have to 
recognise that Japan is the world’s 
economic super-power. We have to 
recognise that the world is changing 
and not put our heads in the sand as 
we do in this country at present. I am 
talking about the nation as a whole. I 
am not being partisan in this debate. 
We have to wake up. We have to use 
and reform organisations like 
UNESCO to make them more efficient. 
One of the things that I think we 
have to do — and this is something 
that hit me in recent weeks; I was in 
Europe last week and one sees the 
dynamic changes I have referred to 
going on there — concerns the role of 
parliamentarians in the world today. I 
think there ought to be a parliamen- 
tary assembly for UNESCO. 
Mr Deputy Speaker (Mr Ronald 
Edwards): Order! The time for the 
debate has expired. The honourable 
member will have leave to continue 
his speech when the debate is resumed. 


Colombian drug trade 


From Hansard for November 28 


Senator Jones: My question is to the 
Minister for Justice and is drawn 
sharply into focus following the claim 
this morning by a Colombian drug 
trafficking group that it was respon- 
sible for the mid-air explosion of an 
airliner belonging to Avianca Airlines, 
which resulted in the death of all 107 
people on board. Can the Minister 
inform the Senate of what Australia is 
doing to help to prevent this sort of 
violence and, by extension, to reduce 
the potential for Australia to become 
a market for the cocaine cartels of 
Colombia? 


Senator Tate: I thank Senator Jones 
for his question. I am sure that all 
honourable senators will be horrified 
at the apparently very violent and sav- 
age act of the drug barons of 
Colombia in, as they have claimed, 
bringing about the explosion of an 
aircraft with the loss of 107 innocent 
lives. I have mentioned in this 
chamber before, some terrible stat- 
istics, taken from Time magazine, of 
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drug-related murders in Colombia 
over the past seven years — 108 poli- 
ticians, 157 judges, 17 journalists, 
1536 policemen, 3491 narcotics offi- 
cers, 408 soldiers, 118 guerrillas, 3100 
civilians — a total of 8935 persons. 

What is clear is that the drug 
barons have declared war on their 
people and, as we know, they have 
also targeted Australia, or Australians, 
as a marketplace where they can gen- 
erate cash flow to fund these nef- 
arious murders and terrorist activities. 

In the light of that, I am pleased 
that the Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and Trade and I have been able to 
announce today that we will be help- 
ing to fund a sophisticated computer 
project in Colombia as a practical 
means of helping to fight the South 
American drug scourge. Indeed, this 
aid project will be co-funded by Aus- 
tralia and the Netherlands, with an 
Australian contribution of $150 000. 
Operated under the banner of the 
United Nations Fund for Drug Abuse 
Control, this special aid project will 
allow the operation of a computer 
databank project with combined law 
objectives and will be implemented by 
the Colombian national council on 
narcotics drugs. 

Over the years, the Australian Gov- 
ernment has had experience in the 
provision to overseas countries of 
computer-assisted methods of combat- 
ing drug trafficking. In Thailand, 
under the auspices of the Office of 
the Narcotics Control Board, Australia 
has for some years been providing 
assistance to that agency, particularly 
in relation to its computer projects. 
That assistance has been very well 
received. Of course, such assistance 
not only is of benefit to the country 
concerned but, in the case of 
Thailand, it helps Australia, as the 
war lords of the Golden Triangle 
traffic heroin into Australia. One 
hopes that what we do in Colombia 
will also help to stem the tide of 
cocaine which is very clearly being 
targeted on Australia. The Govern- 
ment and the peoples of Colombia 
have obviously been resisting this 
murderous activity of the drug barons 
in a way which is full of courage. But 
they need every assistance possible. I 
believe that international community 
is standing in solidarity with the 
Colombian people and their elected 
government and I believe that this 
enterprise, this project being under- 
taken by Australia with the very ready 
and willing cooperation of the Minis- 
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ter for Foreign Affairs and Trade, will 
stand as a very real symbol of the way 
in which the Australian people are 
standing with those in Colombia who 
are obviously the target of these ter- 
rible terrorist activities. 


People’s Republic 
of China 


From Hansard for November 28 


Senator Hill: My question is directed 
to the Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and Trade and I refer him to his 
answer on September 6, on allegations 
of harassment by People’s Republic of 
China officials of PRC nationals. I 
remind the Minister of articles in the 
Sydney Morning Herald of September 
30, headlined ‘China tries to gag con- 
ference’, and Canberra Times of 
October 9, headlined ‘Chinese police 
to control students’ and the Australian 
of October 21-22 headlined ‘Canberra 
gives in to Beijing bullies’. I ask: Can 
the Minister confirm that his Depart- 
ment has, since September 6, been 
formally made aware by Chinese 
students and student organisations of 
no fewer than 10 incidents of harass- 
ment by PRC diplomatic representa- 
tives of PRC nationals in Australia? 
Have the allegations been closely 
reviewed by the Department, as the 
Minister promised on September 6? 
Have the allegations been substan- 
tiated and, if so, what action has the 
Minister taken? 

Senator Gareth Evans: I cannot vouch 
for the number of subsequent rep- 
resentations I and my Department 
have had since December 6, but I do 
not contest Senator Hill’s suggestion 
that there may well be that many. I 
have not had a detailed report yet 
from my Department as to what it has 
been able to establish, if anything, 
from follow-up action. It is an issue 
that I have been concerned about and 
have taken up with relevant auth- 
orities in Australia, including as 
recently as last night, seeking further 
information from them as to what 
might be done about this phenom- 
enon. I will see what I can do by way 
of giving a further and more detailed 
answer to Senator Hill, but it may be 
that there is not much more that I 
can put on the public record. 


Trade discussions in 
Washington, Tokyo 
and Chiang Mai 


Ministerial statement 


From Hansard for November 28 


Mr Duffy (Holt —- Minister for Trade 
Negotiations) — by leave — I wish to 
make a statement to the House on my 
recent visits to the United States, 
Japan and Thailand. The major focus 
of. each of these visits was to discuss 
progress in the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade (GATT) Uruguay 
Round of trade negotiations. However, 
I also used the visits to advance bilat- 
eral trade issues of concern to Australia. 

The visit to the United States 
immediately preceded the tabling by 
the United States in Geneva of its 
proposal for world agricultural reform 
in the GATT Round. The United 
States proposal is a bold but pragmatic 
approach. It includes many of the 
elements that the Cairns Group and 
Australia see as essential to any 
reform of agriculture in the Round, 
including fairer access to markets, 
reductions in domestic subsidies and 
removal of export subsidies. The 
United States proposal was most wel- 
come as it provided a necessary 
impetus to the Geneva agricultural 
negotiations, which had fallen into a 
hiatus and a period of backsliding 
since the April trade negotiations 
committee meeting. It also provided a 
basis on which the Cairns Group 
could formulate its own proposal, 
knowing the approach of at least one 
of the other major players. 

In my discussions with United 
States trade representative Ambassador 
Carla Hills, Secretary of Agriculture 
Clayton Yeutter and members of Con- 
gress, I also raised several bilateral 
concerns. I might say that the number 
of issues was less than in recent pre- 
vious similar meetings in the United 
States. I flagged Australia’s concerns 
that the United States should frame a 
less protectionist 1990 Farm Bill. I 
also raised our concerns that any 
redistribution of sugar quotas in the 
United States should be on a non- 
discriminatory basis, that the United 
States should. soon review its sugar 
program in the light of the recently 
adopted GATT panel report; concerns 
over the use of the export enhance- 
ment program, and particularly recent 
initiatives on malt. The United States 
agreed to further consultations on 
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these recent malt initiatives and - 
undertook that Australian interests 
would be able to report to the House 
that, during my visit to the United 
States, officials initiated an agreement 
on steel exports to the United States 
which will be highly advantageous to 
Australia. 

In Tokyo I took part in the infor- 
mal meeting of Trade Ministers on 
the Uruguay Round. The purpose of 
this meeting was for ministers from 
rent state of negotiations in the round. 
Many of those present shared my view 
that there has been very little progress 
since the mid-term review of the 
round concluded in April. There was 
general agreement in Tokyo that min- 
isters did not want this round to drag 
on. beyond its scheduled closing date 
of the end of 1990. Unfortunately, 
there was little sign of the political 
will needed to make substantial pro- 
gress on such contentious issues as 
agriculture and textiles. 
to explain to their domestic 
constituencies the benefits of reform. 
It has to be stressed again that with- 
out progress in these areas there will 
be no balanced results in the round 
and many countries, particularly 
developing countries, will just not 
accept that. In fact if ministers in the 
European Community and Japan 
needed to be reminded of the out- 


come at Montreal — and it appeared 


some did have short memories — the 
message was clear. The agenda for the 


separate item. Cairns Group ministers 


made it a major issue debating the 
matter for half a day of the day 


meeting. 

Ministers and senior officials of the 
Cairns Group of Fair Traders in 
Agriculture met in Chiang Mai, 
Thailand, from November 21 to 23. I 
had the honour of chairing this meet- 
ing. The focus of the meeting was to 
consider the terms of a Cairns Group 
negotiating proposal on agriculture 
and to discuss the group’s future strat- 
egy. At the meeting, we agreed on a 
comprehensive Cairns Group proposal 
for the global reform and liberalis- 
ation of agricultural trade over a 
period of 10 years or less. This pro- 
posal is being tabled at the meeting of 
the GATT agriculture negotiating 
group currently taking place in 
Geneva, The Cairns Group believes 
this proposal should give new and 
much needed impetus to the negotiat- 


ing process during the final critical 12 
months of the Uruguay Round. 

The main elements of the inte- 
grated package of reform measures 
include: 


Substantial improvements in market 
access opportunities and greater 
transparency in the provision of 
border protection, including 
through the conversion of non-tariff 
measures to tariffs, combined with 
subsequent reductions and bindings 
of those tariffs at low or zero levels; 

Prohibition of new, and phase-out of 
existing export subsidies; 

Substantial reductions in, and disci- 
plines on, the internal support pro- 
vided to agriculture, with a focus 
on policy-specific cuts to the most 
trade distorting forms of support 
and allowing scope for flexibility in 
the choice of reform mechanisms; 

Greater disciplines on countervailing 
duty procedures and enforcement of 
all trade reform obligations through 
multilaterally agreed provisions; 

Elaboration of the development 
dimension of trade in agriculture of 
interest to developing countries. 
The concerns of net food importing 
developing countries are also taken 
into account; and 

Modalities for special and differential 
treatment for developing countries 
which are integrated into elements 
of the proposed reform process. As 
with other elements of the proposal, 
these will be developed and speci- 
fied further as the negotiations 
evolve. 

This proposal is a challenging yet 
realistic negotiating document. In 
conjunction with the Cairns Group 
paper on sanitary and phytosanitary 
measures tabled in September 1989, it 
constitutes a complete and pragmatic 
approach to reform and would provide 
a sound basis for negotiations in 1990. 
It fully meets the trade liberalising 
objectives for agriculture agreed at the 
April meeting of the Trade Nego- 
tiations Committee. 

Cairns Group ministers are disap- 
pointed by some recent proposals and 
statements which indicate little more 
than a desire to maintain the status 
quo. As I said, we welcome the con- 
structive United States proposal tabled 
last month and call upon other par- 
ticipants, in particular the European 
Community and Japan, to advance 
comprehensive proposals that would 
give effect to the mandate for substan- 
tial progressive reductions in agricul- 


tural support and protection agreed at 
the April meeting of the Trade Nego- 
tiations Committee. The Cairns 
Group, for its part, will continue to 
work closely together to achieve a 
fairer and more liberal world trading 
system for agriculture. 


Mr Blunt (Richmond — Leader of 
the National Party of Australia) — by 
leave — The coalition welcomes the 
report by the Minister for Trade 
Negotiations (Mr Duffy). By way of 
introduction, let me say that we regret 
that it is the only statement that he 
has made in this place in the past six 
months, For a country that has a cur- 
rent account deficit forecast this year 
to be $18.5 billion and a country 
whose fortunes rest so heavily on its 
capacity to trade internationally, it is 
to be regretted that the Minister has 
not had more opportunity to speak in 
this House and keep honourable 
members more fully and 
comprehensively briefed on the 


x 


Government’s policy and its activities 
overseas. However, having regard to 
his statement I understand perhaps 
why there has not been more formal 
reporting to the Parliament. 

We certainly welcome the moves 
that have been made towards 
liberalising trade but, regrettably, as I 
am sure the Minister acknowledges, 
not all in his statement was rosy. In 
fact, his acknowledgement that little 
progress had been made since April 
was of considerable concern to me. 
Australia is a natural trading nation 
and we have a natural advantage in 
our resources and primary industries. 
Since 70 per cent of our export earn- 
ings come from these sectors, we must 
do all in our power to ensure that we 
maximise our comparative advantage 
and negotiate trading relationships 
that reflect our place in the inter- 
national marketplace. It is worth 
noting that Australia does not have an 
edge in the manufacturing sector and 
this has been recognised in the recent 
Australian Mining Manufacturing 
Council report The Global Challenge. 
We continue to support an inefficient 
manufacturing sector at considerable 
peril. It is essential that we clearly 
prioritise our economic — 


Mr Duffy: What did you ever do? Not 
one reduction in tariffs in your whole 
period in government. 


Mr Blunt: I can well understand that 
the Minister is embarrassed that in 
seven years this Government has 
achieved the sum total of having 
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agriculture listed. on one agenda. I ask 


you, Mr Deputy Speaker, to remind 


the Minister that I listened in silence 
to his speech. If he wants to debate 
this issue I am more than happy to do 
so at any time. But of course the Gov- 
ernment will not run trade as a debate 
in this place. It rarely makes a state- 
ment on the issue. The opportunity to 
debate what is in fact an appalling 
trade performance does not exist 
under the Government's running of 
this Parliament. The Minister knows 
it. Yet he sits over there reclining on 
the bench, interjecting and attempting 
to defend an appalling record. He 
ought to be ashamed of himself, If he 
wants to debate the subject, let us 
debate it. Let us have a full-blown 
debate with a couple of speakers on 
each side. That would be a much bet- 


‘ter way of going about it because, as 


we all know, there is a high degree of 
bipartisanship in this area. 

The other thing that I lament quite 
sincerely and geriuinely is the 
Minister’s very partisan comment 
which was totally unnecessary. In his 
term as Minister for Trade Nego- 
tiations, I think that he would find it 
very difficult to find any explicit criti- 
progressed Australia’s interests in this 
area. If the Minister is so sensitive 
that. he has to respond in such a way, 
I wonder what he is trying to hide. 

Regrettably, for too long there have 
been inadequate developments or 
changes in the international trading 


sector. There has been virtually a total 


lack of preparedness by our trading 
partners to move towards genuine 
reductions in protection. I acknowl- 
edge the difficulty of negotiating in 
the face of vested political interests. 
However, over recent years there have 
been some movements in this regard, 
albeit slow ones. The development of 
the Cairns Group in 1986 was a posi- 
tive step in this regard and I am 
happy to acknowledge it. The recent 
round of negotiations General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) 
negotiations was a further significant 
step. The Asia Pacific Economic 
Cooperation meeting held recently in 
Canberra also provided a positive step 
in a forward-looking approach to Asia. 
Despite these positive moves, the 
Minister in his speech has identified 
some areas where additional initiatives 
are required. 

I should point out that the coalition 
was disappointed to note the absence 
in the statement of a reference to our 
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import resources industries, particu- 
larly coal. The coalition would have 
welcomed an announcement with 
respect to the developments in the 
United States in this regard. It. should 
also be remembered that these indus- 
tries are vital for a positive outcome 
in the Uruguay Round. I remind the 
Minister and the Parliament that the 
Prime Minister (Mr Hawke) has often 
mentioned — in fact grandstanded on 
~~ our energy sectors during his over- 
seas visits. Yet when it comes to 
reporting to the Parliament on trade 
negotiations, it does not rate the pri- 
ority of the Government. 

While the Minister has done a good 
job with regard to steel in the United 
States of America — I repeat: he has 
‘done a good job with regard to steel 
in the United States of America — 
and he should be congratulated on it, 
there is no basis for the Government 
to become complacent by these 
results. We need to keep our efforts 
going strongly in other markets. It is a 
great pity that the Minister reported 
that at the informal meeting of trade 
ministers he was advised that since 
the mid-term. review there had been 
little progress. I believe that that 
would be a genuine disappointment to 
all honourable members wh> are con- 
cerned about progress for the liberalis- 
ation of trade internationally. What is 
needed is a real political commitment 
to deal with hard issues and inef- 
ficient agricultural protection methods 
used overseas. Nevertheless, the 
coalition is pleased to hear of the 
reform package tabled at the meeting 
of the GATT agriculture negotiating 
group. We recognise its potential and 
urge the Government to pursue, for 
the time that it remains in office, 
Australia’s interests in that area. 

Of particular significance to pri- 
mary industry in Australia are pro- 
posals for a prohibition of new and 
phasing out of export subsidies; sub- 
stantial reductions in support to be 
provided to agriculture, enforcement 
of multilaterally agreed provisions; 
and consideration of the special pos- 
ition of Third World countries, The 
coalition welcomes the document and 
will be watching with interest the 
Government’ s actions to advance its 
fortunes at meetings in the near 
future. It is all important to ensure 
‘that Australia’s interests are con- 
sidered and protected by a compre- 
hensive and coherent negotiating 
stance in these areas. While we break 
down our trade barriers, it is essential 





that we press for reciprocal action to 
be taken by the Governments of our 
trading partnets, 

while I agree with the Minister’ s com- 
ments concerning the proposals of the 
United States of America for, as he 
described it, “bold agricultural 
reform”, I strongly urge him and the 
Government to consider taking every 
action possible to ensure that the 
United States does not enact a more 
protectionist farm Bill this year, On 
behalf of the coalition, I assure him 
that we will support his endeavours in 
this area. 


Answers to questions 
Cultural, artistic and 
academic exchanges 
From Hansard for November 21 


Senator McMullan asked the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs and Trade, upon 
notice, on August 31, 1989: 

(1) What programs are conducted 
by the department or other 
instrumentalities within the Minister’s 
portfolio to promote cultural, artistic 
or academic exchanges with other 
countries or to provide assistance in 
such areas to other countries? 

(2) What grants are made to other 
bodies for the conduct of such 
exchanges or to provide such assistance? 

(3) What were the costs of such 
programs and/or grants in 1988-89? 

(4) What are the estimates for such 
programs and/or grants for 1989-90? 

(5) What role does the Department 
play in coordinating the activities of 
the various government and non- 
government agencies involved in such 
activities? 

Senator Gareth Evans: The answer to 


follows: 

(1) Through its Cultural Relations 
Branch, the Department of Foreign 
Affairs and Trade promotes a range of 
cultural, artistic and educational 
activities aimed at furthering 
oeciives, Examples of activities cOov- 
ered in the programs include visits 
overseas by Australian performers and 
artists and visits to Australia by key 
cultural figures from target countries, 
mounting festivals and screenings of 
Australian films, the provision of Aus- 
tralian sports coaches, the provision of 
Australian television programs and 
support for Australian studies courses 
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overseas.. The Branch’s activities are 
complemented by activities under- 
taken by the Australia-Japan Foun- 
dation, the Australia-Indonesia 
Institute, the Australia~-China Council 
and the Australia New Zealand 
Foundation. 

(2) The Department of Foreign 
Affairs and Trade is not a grant giv- 
ing organisation. In order to carry out 
its programs it meets the costs (fees, 
travel, etc.) of artists, sportsmen and 
sportswomen and academics to under- 
take specific tasks on its behalf. On 
occasions it provides part-funding 
with other institutions such as the 
Australia Council. In some instances 
it assists financially, and in other 
ways, individuals or groups already 
undertaking or proposing to undertake 
activities overseas where these are in 
accordance with the Government’s 
overseas cultural relations priorities 
and where a measure of assistance 
would be cost-effective. There is no 
regularly scheduled allocation. for 
such assistance, rather requests are 
considered on their merits as they 
arise. The Australia-China Council 
the Australia-Japan Foundation and 
the Australia New Zealand Foun- 
dation and the Australia-Indonesia 
Institute also make payments for 
peal defined cultural activities in 
various boards. 

(3) The total expenditure for cul- 
tural relations programs for 1988-89 
was $4 194 196. 

This was broken up into: 


$ 
General Cultural Relations . : .2 083 500 
Special Visits Programs....... ween s 494 106 
Bilateral Foundations 
Australia-China Council ....... pene e 735 896 
Australia-Japan Foundation ..........799 485 
Australia New Zealand Foundation .. ....- 81 209 


Note: The Australian-Indonesia Insti- 
tute was created in May 1989 and not 
funded until the 1989-90 financial 
year. 

(4) The total estimates for cultural 
relations programs for 1989-90 is 
$5 394 200. This is broken up into: 


$ 
General Cultural Relations ....... ..2 275 200 
Special Visits Programs. . s- «vx - >60 000 
Bilateral Foundations 
Australia-China Council .............686000 
Australia-Japan Foundation ..........986 000 
Australia-Indonesia Institute ....... .. .800 000 
Australia New Zealand Foundation ....105 000 


(5) In carrying out its activities, the 
Department works closely with a 
range of bodies including other Com- 
monwealth and State departments and 
instrumentalities, professional and 
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artistic bodies, the Australian Sports 
Commission and the Australia Coun- 
cil. In late 1988 the Government 
established a Cultural Coordinating 
Committee under the chairmanship of 
the Department of Foreign Affairs 
and Trade, which includes a wide 
range of bodies active in the pro- 
motion of Australian culture overseas. 
these various Saveminieat and non- 
government authorities to cooperate 
and coordinate their activities where 
appropriate. The Department does not 
seek to dictate or to determine which 
activities should be undertaken. It 
does however attempt to marshall the 
resources of other groups in support 
of particular events (e.g. an Australian 
Cultural. Fortnight to be held in 
Bangkok in October/November 1989) 
and to encourage other bodies to 
undertake activities in areas of foreign 
policy priority. 


Brussels Convention 


From Hansard for November 28 


Mr Hollis asked the Minister for 
‘Transport and Communication, upon 
notice, on October 5, 1989: 

(1) Since the Minister representing 
the Attorney-General provided the 
answer to Senate question No. 1354 
(Senate Hansard, February 17, 1987, 
page 14), have he and the Attorney- 
General agreed that Australia should 
accede to the Convention Relating to 
the Distribution of Program-carrying 
Signals Transmitted by Satellite, 
which was adopted by UNESCO on 
May 21, 1974 and which entered into 
force on April 15, 1975? 

(2) When will Australia accede to 
the Convention? 

Mr Willis: The answer to the honour- 
able member’s question is as follows: 

(1) Following consultations between 
myself, the Attorney-General, and the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and 
Trade, it has been agreed that Aus- 
tralian domestic legislation is suf- 
ficient to meet the treaty’s obligations 
and that Australia should accede to 
the convention (known as the Brussels 
Convention). 

(2) The approval of the Executive 
Cotincil is being sought to enable 
accession to the convention to proceed 
as soon as possible. 


Foreign exchange 
dealings 


Mr Langmore asked the Treasurer, 
upon notice, on October 24, 1989: 

(1) What has been the daily average 
value of foreign exchange dealings in 
the Australian dollar in each year 
since 1980-81? 

(2) What proportion of the annual 
value of exports has this daily average 
been in each year since 1980-81? 


Mr Keating: The answer to the 
honourable member’s question is as 
follows: 

(1) Data on average daily foreign 
exchange dealings in $A in Australia 
on a consistent basis are available back 
to financial year 1984-85: 


$Am 
1985-85 sled unana aaae 3 663 
1985-86 2.0. ee eee 6 566 
V98687 acid oiuawcwdee< 12 284 
1987-88 . 0... ee 17 082 
1988-89... ee 22 121 


(2) These figures as a proportion of 
the annual value of exports (goods 
and services) are: 


per cent 
TORABI sis cot gusta doin fee ees 1] 
1935-86) jocks a dagoukdot cede Goes 17 
1986-87 206. 28 
E E eee es 34 
1988-89 .. l... cela St miant tua rna 4] 


Representation in South 
Pacific Forum countries 


From Hansard for November 30 


Mr Hollis asked the Minister rep- 
resenting the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, upon notice, on 
October 25, 1989: 

Is the Minister able to say which 
countries have accredited representa- 
tives to those members of the South 
Pacific Forum which are not mem- 
bers of the United Nations? 


Mr Duffy: The Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade has provided the 
following answers to the honourable 
member’s question: 

Yes. Based on the most current 
information available, the following 
lists those countries which have 


accredited representatives to South 
Pacific Forum members which are 
not members of the United Nations: 
Cook Islands 

Note: The New Zealand Ministry 
for External Relations and Trade 
regards all diplomatic missions in 
Wellington as being automatically 
accredited to Rarotonga. 
Federated States of Micronesia 

Australia, China (People’s Republic 
of), Japan, Israel, Kiribati, Marshall 
Islands, Nauru, New Zealand, Papua 
New Guinea, Philippines, United 
States. 
Republic of Kiribati 
Australia, Bangladesh, Belgium, Can- 
ada, Chile, China (People’s Republic 
of), Fiji, France, Germany (Federal 
Republic of), Great Britain, Greece, 
India, Israel, Japan, Korea (Republic 
of), Malaysia, Netherlands, New Zea- 
land, Papua New Guinea, Peru, Por- 
tugal, Solomon Islands, United States, 
Western Samoa. 


Republic of the Marshall Islands: 
Australia, Israel, Japan, Kiribati, 
Federated States of Micronesia, New 
Zealand, Papua New Guinea, Philip- 

pines, United States. 
Nauru 

Australia, Belgium, Chile, China 
(Republic of), Fiji, Federated States of 
Micronesia, France, Great Britain, 
India, New Zealand, Tuvalu, United 
States, Western Samoa. 


Niue 

New Zealand 

Note: The New Zealand Ministry of 
External Relations and Trade regards 
all diplomatic missions in Wellington 
as being automatically accredited to 
Alofi. 


Tonga 

Australia, Belgium, Canada, Chile, 
China (Republic of), Denmark, Fiji, 
France, Germany (Federal Republic 
of), Great Britain, Greece, India, 
Israel, Italy, Japan, Korea, Malaysia, 
Nauru, Netherlands, New Zealand, 
Pakistan, Papua New Guinea, Spain, 
Turkey, United States, USSR. 
Tuvalu 

Australia, Bangladesh, Belgium, 
Canada, Chile, China (Republic of), 
Great Britain, ‘Greece, India, Israel, 
Japan, Kiribati, Korea (Republic of), 
Malaysia, Netherlands, New Zealand, 
Papua New Guinea, Peru, Turkey, 
United States. 
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Visit to Australia of 
Ms Carla van Zon 


From Hansard for November 30 


Mr Prosser asked the Minister rep- 
resenting the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, upon notice, on 
October 26, 1989: 

(1) What was the purpose of the 
visit to Australia of Ms Carla van Zon. 

(2) Did the Government contribute 
towards the cost of visit, if so, what 
sum? 
Mr Duffy: The Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade has provided the 
following answer to the honourable 
member’s questions: 


(1) Ms van Zon, who is President of 


the Dance Federation of New Zea- 
land and a freelance dance adminis- 
trator, visited Australia under the 
auspices of the Australia New Zealand 
Foundation. The purpose of the visit 
was to enable her to develop links 
with the Australian dance community, 
particularly those members of the 
community using indigenous work as 
their artistic focus. Visits sponsored by 
the Foundation inter alia included 
those which bring together prac- 
titioners in cultural fields. There is a 
particular emphasis placed on younger 
persons. 

(2) The cost of the visit was $4241 
which was paid by the Australia New 
Zealand Foundation. 


Review of migrant 
detention centres 


From Hansard for November 30 


resenting the Minister for Immi- 
gration, Local Government and 
Ethnic Affairs, upon notice, on 
October 30, 1989: 

(1) Did the Inistitute of Crimi- 
nology undertake a review of the 
Minister’s Department’s immigration 
detention centres; if so, did the review 
cost $100 000? 

(2) If such a review has been 
undertaken, has it been completed: if 
so, (a) has the report been made pub- 
licly available, (b) if is has been made 
publicly available, (i) when and (ii) to 
whom was it made publicly available, 


(c) if it was not made publicly avail- 
able, why not and (d) if it contained 
recommendations, have they been 
implemented? 

Mr Holding: The Minister for Immi- 
gration, Local Government and Eth- 
nic Affairs has provided the following 


answer to the honourable member’s 


question: 

(1) The Institute of Criminology was 
engaged to undertake a 
consultancy on the future of 
immigration detention centres; 
the consultants were paid a fee of 
$59 875. 

(2) The consultant’s report has been 
completed; 


(a) 


(b) 
(c) 


(d) 


it has not been made publicly 


available at this stage. How- 
ever, itis available under FOI; 
not applicable; 

it is not usual to publish such 
reports because of publication 
costs. Also see (a) above; 

the report contains rec- 
ommendations which are 
under consideration and will 
be the subject of a detailed 
submission to Government on 
the future provision of immi- 
gration detention facilities. 


Funding for One World 
or None campaign 


From Hansard for November 30 


Mr N. A. Brown asked the Minister 
representing the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, upon notice, on 
November 2, 1989: 

_ Did the Government provide 

$300 000 through the Australian 
International Development Assistance 
Bureau to the Australian Council for 
Overseas Aid towards its current. One 


the Minister provide a breakdown of 
how those funds are being applied in 
support of the program? 
Mr Duffy: The Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade has provided the 
following answer to the honourable 
member’s question: | 

The Government did provide 


$300 000 to the Australian Council 


for Overseas Aid towards it One 
World or None campaign. The fol- 
lowing is a breakdown of how these 
funds were spent to the end of Sep- 
tember 1989: 
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$ 
Salaries 
Coordinators (3 full-time 4 part-time) 
plus secretarial assistance .......... 104839 
Operating expenses 
Accommodation ........... TE 7 749 
Travel — includes staff travel, and 
meetings of National Committee 
and Working Group........... 22 249 
Telephone ................. oe 5 270 
Mailing and Freight .............. 23 43) 
Materials (including stationery) ..... 78 657 
Promotion/Advertising ............ 25120 
Overseas Visitors ... 0.0.00. .ock eae 6 887 
Research 5.4 ei iee has seoses Le 143 
Local Initiatives ........... 0000045 2 500 
WD OLA EEEE TEETE 293 845 
Outstanding Funds ............... 6155 


Passports and visas: 
Chinese students 


From Hansard for November 28 


Mr Ruddock asked the Minister rep- 
resenting the Minister for Immi- 
gration, Local Government and 
Ethnic Affairs, upon notice, on 
November 1, 1989: 

(1) Did the Embassy of the People’s 
Republic of China present the 
Minister’s Department with a list of 


names of Chinese students whose 


passports had been cancelled and were 
no longer valid as travel documents; if 
so, is the Minister aware whether Chi- 
nese authorities have informed each 
student of the cancellation of his or 
her passport? 

(2) Will the Minister or his Depart- 
ment advise Chinese students whose 
passports have been cancelled, and 
who have not been so informed by the 
Chinese authorities, that their travel 


documents aré nó longer valid? 


(3) Under what circumstances will 
Australia issue certificates of identity 
to Chinese students now here under 
extensions granted for student visas? 

(4) What will be the status of any 
Chinese students who leaves Australia 
and will it be possible for such a 
student to return to Australia? 

Mr Holding: The Minister for Immi- 
gration, Local Government and Eth- 
nic Affairs has provided the following 
answer to the honourable member’s 
question: 

(1) The Department of Foreign 
Affairs and Trade was so advised by 
the Embassy of the People’s Republic 
of China. The Minister understands 
that further travel documents were 


subsequently issued to the persons in 
question. 

(2) The normal procedure for deal- 
ing with information from foreign 
governments on cancellation of pass- 
ports is for my Department to enter 
the information on the computer sys- 
tem so that if a person whose passport 
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has been cancelled applies to the 
Department, he or she will be 
informed that their passport has been 
cancelled. 

(3) The facility to issue certificates 
of identity comes within the responsi- 
bility of the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade. 


= 
=- 
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(4) It is possible for Chinese 
students who have compelling reasons 
to leave and return to Australia to do 
so before their“migration status has 
been finalised. Such ‘movements 
would not affect the statūs*of persons 
who were legally in Australia When. 
applying for a return visa. X 


irin 


j q 
E 
dioa 





A group of 21 journalism students and four of their lecturers from Charles Sturt University, Mitchell, left Australia for a study tour of 
Indonesia in late November. They delivered a goodwill letter to President Soeharto from the Australian Prime Minister, Mr Bob Hawke. The 
Minister for Employment, Education and Training, Mr John Dawkins, is seen here handing the letter over to the group, on behalf of the 
Prime Minister, at Parliament House on November 21, shortly before the group’s departure. Foreground from left: Mr Anthony Robertson, 
Ms Jennifer Ingall, Mr Dawkins and Mr David Simmons, MP, in whose electorate of Calare the university is located. 
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Parliamentary resolution 
on Raoul Wallenberg 


Statement by the Prime 
Minister, Mr Bob Hawke, on 
November 30. 


I move: 

That, noting (a) the continued 
international concern about the fate of 
Swedish diplomat, Raoul Wallenberg, 
who disappeared into Soviet hands in 
January 1945 following the defeat of 
Nazi forces in Budapest, and (b) 
recent discussions between Soviet 
authorities and Raoul Wallenberg’s 
family about his fate, this House: 

(1) affirms its admiration for the 
selfless and heroic work of Raoul 
Wallenberg in saving the lives of tens 
of thousands of potential victims, both 
Jewish and non-Jewish, of Nazi terror 
during the Second World War; 

(2) urges all interested parties to 
continue to cooperate in a compre- 
hensive and conclusive examination of 
the circumstances relating to the 
detention of Raoul Wallenberg by 
Soviet authorities from 1945 onwards; 
and 

(3) resolves through its own work 
on human rights issues, to continue to 
apply the universal principles of free- 
dom, justice and humanity that so viv- 
idly manifest themselves in Raoul 
Wallenberg’s work. 

Mr Speaker, next January will mark 
the 45th anniversary of the date of 
Raoul Wallenberg’s disappearance. 

He was by all accounts a truly 
remarkable man. 

His actions during the Second 
World War against appalling odds and 
possibly at the cost of his own life 
were simply heroic. 

Raoul Wallenberg’s example shows 
the power that lies within us all to 
rally in defiance and eventually to tri- 
umph over depravity and intolerance. 

He personally saved the lives of 
tens of thousands of people who 
would otherwise have fallen victim to 
Nazi butchery: ordinary people — 
workers, mothers and grandmothers, 
school children — all marked for 
execution through the frightening and 
perverse twist of Hitler’s call for a 
Final Solution. 

But tragically, having survived and 
helped so many others to survive the 
Nazi occupation of Budapest, Raoul 
Wallenberg was himself swallowed up 
by the bloody creation of another dic- 





Raoul Wallenberg 


tator: lost into the clutches of Stalin’s 
NKVD whence he was never to emerge. 

Raoul Gustav Wallenberg was born 
on 4 August 1912 into a distinguished 
Swedish family. 

After studying architecture in the 
United States he embarked on various 
commercial ventures, and through his 
business activities came to learn of 
developments in Nazi-occupied 
Europe. 

By 1944, allied leaders could no 
longer ignore the horrible fact of 
Hitler’s Final Solution and tentative 
international moves were started to 
save Jews and other potential victims 
in Nazi-occupied territories from 
death camps. 

President Roosevelt set up a War 
Refugee Board for precisely this 
purpose. 

Attention focused on Hungary, 
which had at the start of the Second 
World War a Jewish population of 
750 000. 

Discussions took place between the 
War Refugee Board and the Swedish 
Government to expand Swedish diplo- 
matic and consular representation in 
Hungary to work to save human lives. 

It was in these circumstances that 
Raoul Wallenberg was appointed to 
the Swedish Legation in Budapest. 

In the period from his arrival in 
Budapest on July 9, 1944 to his disap- 
pearance at the hands of the Red 
Army on January 17, 1945, Raoul 
Wallenberg and his colleagues in the 
Swedish legation saved perhaps 
100 000 people from certain death. 
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They did so through mustering 
every resource they had at their dis- 
posal: sheer energy, tact, determi- 
nation, forgery, bluff, and bribery. 
Ever vigilant, ever present, they were 
ready to issue Swedish identity papers 
and passports to anyone under threat. 

Joni Moser, who worked in running 
errands for Wallenberg, describes one 
incident when Wallenberg learned 
that 800 hundred Jewish labour ser- 
vice men were being marched to the 
Gestapo concentration camp at 
Mauthausen. 

Moser and Wallenberg drove to the 
Hungarian frontier and caught up 
with the column. 

Wallenberg asked that those with 
Swedish protective passports should 
raise their hands. 

On Wallenberg’s order, Moser ran 
between the ranks, telling everyone to 
do so, whether they had a passport or 
not. 

Moser explains: “[Wallenberg] then 
claimed custody of all who raised 
their hands and such was his bearing 
that none of the Hungarian guards 
opposed him. The extraordinary thing 
was the absolutely convincing power 
of his behaviour.” 

In his work, Wallenberg was pitted 
against the ruthless killing machines 
of the Gestapo and the dreaded SS. 

His antagonists included the infa- 
mous war criminal, Adolf Eichmann. 

At the very end of the Nazi occu- 
pation of Budapest, when he learned 
of Eichmann’s plan for a total mass- 
acre of the 69 000 or so Jews who 
were still alive in the so-called Gen- 
eral Ghetto, Wallenberg intervened in 
a final flourish of threats and brink- 
manship to prevent the order being 
carried out. 

When Soviet forces took control of 
Budapest some few days later, they 
found some 120 000 Jews who had 
survived the Final Solution — the 
only substantial Jewish community 
left in Europe. 

Tragically, within a week, 
Wallenberg himself had disappeared. 

He had devised a relief plan for the 
Hungarian Jewish community, and 
was on his way to present his ideas to 
Marshal Malinovsky, the Soviet com- 
mander, and the provisional 
government. 

His colleagues last saw him in the 
side-car of a Red Army motorcycle, 
on his way to discharge this mission. 

What happened to Wallenberg after 
this still lacks satisfactory explanation. 

There has been much speculation 
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The Prime Minister, Mr Bob Hawke, at Parliament House, Canberra, with Anna Boskovitz, 


one of those saved by Raoul Wallenberg. Anna shows the passport that allowed her to make 


a new life in Australia. 


about Raoul Wallenberg’s fate, with 
some — including, importantly, his 
family and his close colleague from 
Budapest days, Per Anger — believing 
that he may still be alive. 

Soviet authorities, however, have 
maintained that Wallenberg died of a 
heart attack in 1947 at the NKVD’s 
Lubyanka prison in Moscow. 

Only last month, Raoul Wallen- 
berg’s family went to Moscow to get 
to the bottom of his disappearance. 

They were given a small box con- 
taining his belongings — a blue pass- 
port embossed with the Swedish 
crown, some old currency notes and 
yellowed note pads — together with a 
reiteration of previous claims about 
his fate. 

Sadly, despite the new openness 
and willingness on the part of the Sov- 
iet authorities to discuss the case, the 
examination of the circumstances 
relating to Raoul Wallenberg’s disap- 
pearance is still not conclusive. 

I for one believe that 45 years after 
the disappearance of this remarkable 


man, efforts should continue to be 
made to clear up this matter once and 
for all. 

But what then does Raoul Wallen- 
berg’s story mean for contemporary 
Australia, so far removed in time and 
distance? 

In the first place, he and his col- 
leagues from the Swedish Legation in 
Budapest saved the lives of many 
people who subsequently made their 
homes among us. 

One such person was a 19-year-old 
woman, Anna Boskovitz, who had 
recently married. 

After being arrested in the middle 
of the day on the streets of Budapest 
for “looking Jewish”, she found her- 
self released from detention by the 
Hungarian fascists into the hands of a 
stranger from the Swedish legation. 

That stranger extended her the pro- 
tection of his government, personified 
by this very passport I hold here 
today, protection that literally saved 
her life and allowed her subsequently 
to establish a new life in Australia. 


Anna Boskovitz, who built a pro- 
fessional career in Sydney and who is 
now also a mother and grandmother, 
is with us here today, watching this 
debate from the Speaker’s Gallery. 
Not only does Anna Boskovitz owe 
her life to Raoul Wallenberg, Aus- 
tralia is a better place for having her 
and many like her among us. 

Mr Speaker, the story of Raoul 
Wallenberg also serves to remind us of 
humanity’s capacity for cruelty on the 
one hand and its resources for com- 
passion on the other. 

In the words of one person who was 
saved by him, “Raoul Wallenberg 
symbolises the ideal that one person 
can make a difference.” 

At a time in human history when 
there is so much cause for optimism, 
so much evidence of change, Raoul 
Wallenberg’s legacy demands that we 
not be complacent. 

The violation of human rights 
internationally is still, sadly, a daily 
occurrence. 

In too many countries we see daily 
evidence of suffering and oppression. 

In many parts of the world we con- 
tinue to witness unlawful detention, 
torture, starvation and poverty, the 
displacement of large groups of 
people and refugees. 

It would be easy to turn our backs 
on these problems. 

It could be as easy as flicking a tele- 
vision switch. 

But to do so in the face of Raoul 
Wallenberg’s example would be to 
betray the legacy he left us. 

In the same Budapest that formed 
the backdrop for Raoul Wallenberg’s 
heroism, we have this very year seen 
the determination of ordinary people 
to turn back the tide of totalitarianism. 

And as in Budapest, so too in War- 
saw and Berlin and Prague. 

The universal principles of free- 
dom, justice and humanity that so viv- 
idly manifest themselves in Raoul 
Wallenberg’s work still fire the spirit 
of humanity today, just as the dark 
forces he worked to counter still have 
still to be eliminated. 

Earlier this year, I was honoured to 
preside over a tree-naming ceremony 
here in Parliament House in Raoul 
Wallenberg’s honour. 

I also paid homage to this remark- 
able man in July this year in 
Budapest, when I laid a wreath at a 
memorial erected to his memory by 
the people of Hungary. 

Today, I am pleased to commend 
this motion to the House. 
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Boost to science 
and technology 


Statement by Minister for 
Science, Customs and Small 
Business; Minister Assisting 
the Prime Minister for Science 
and Technology, Mr Barry 
Jones, on November 2. 


The Federal Government has 
announced $2.325 million in grants to 
enable Australian scientists to partici- 
pate in international research. 

The Minister for Science, Customs 
and Small Business, Mr Barry Jones, 
today announced initial funding 
details which would benefit Australian 
international collaborative science and 
technology research projects. 

Priorities for this funding were 
determined by the International Sci- 
ence and Technology Advisory Com- 
mittee (ISTAC), within the 
Department of Industry, Technology 
and Commerce. The committee was 
set up to advise the Minister on the 
development and funding of longer- 
term collaboration in science and 
technology between Australian 
research organisations and their over- 
seas counterparts. 

“The aim of these programs is to 
involve Australian researchers in 
international pre-competitive research 
to gain early access to emerging tech- 
nologies,” the Minister said. 

“This would increase the visibility 
of, and build overseas confidence in, 
Australian scientific and technological 
capabilities, and open opportunities 
for industrial collaboration and invest- 
ment in Australia. 

“It would also give our researchers 
access to experimental facilities that 
could not be provided in Australia,” 
he said. 

The funding is part of the 
Government’s increased emphasis on 
science and technology, particularly 
for longer-term strategic research and 
pre-competitive research and develop- 
ment (R&D) cooperation at the insti- 
tutional level. 

Longer-term collaborative projects 
will be supported for up to three years 
on condition they also have other 
sources of financial backing. The 
approved research collaboration pro- 
jects are part of funding available this 


financial year for programs rec- 
ommended by ISTAC. 

The committee will now be seeking 
expressions of interest from Australian 
research groups, including industry, 
for further international R&D pro- 
jects. Priority will be given to projects 
which involve pre-competitive R&D; 
establish longer-term strategic 
relationships between Australian and 
overseas institutions and research 
consortia; build on Australian research 
strengths; and increase early access to 
emerging technologies for industrial 
exploitation. 


Australia and US sign 
logistics agreement 


Statement by the Minister for 
Defence, Mr Kim Beazley, on 
November 4. 


A new Cooperative Defence Logistic 
Support Agreement was signed today 
during the Australia-United States 
Ministerial talks in Sydney. 

The Minister for Defence, Mr Kim 
Beazley said the agreement he signed 
with the US Secretary of Defence, Mr 
Dick Cheney, would ensure the sup- 
port and resupply of defence equip- 
ment used by the military forces of 
both countries in times of peace and 
conflict. 

“Logistic support is one of the key 
elements of our defence alliance with 
the United States. It helps make 
defence self-reliance possible and cuts 
the cost of maintaining our defence 
posture. Without that support, Aus- 
tralia would need to hold much larger 
stocks of equipment and munitions, 
costing billions of dollars. 

“The agreement facilitates access to 
the spare parts and technical data 
needed to support high-technology 
weapons systems. This support 
includes access to sensitive advanced 
technologies which allows Australia to 
maintain its own weapons systems 
more effectively.” 

The 10-year agreement is fully 
reciprocal. It provides the framework 
for Australia to assist in the support of 
US forces, should that be necessary. 

This offers opportunities for Aus- 
tralian companies to win US defence 
maintenance contracts. 
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The agreement provides that 
neither Australia nor the US would 
necessarily be committed to militarily 
supporting one another’s forces in 
contingency situations, should it be 
against their respective national 
interests. 


First reverse 
bond tender 


Statement by the Treasurer, 
Mr Paul Keating, on 
November 5. 


The Government’s program to con- 
tinue to reduce Commonwealth debt 
will proceed with the first reverse 
bond tender in early December. 

While details of the tender will be 
announced one to two weeks before- 
hand, the Commonwealth will be 
aiming to buy about $100 to $200 
million of Treasury Bonds, mainly in 
the shorter dated securities, if com- 
petitive offers are received. 

In other words, the Commonwealth 
will reserve the right to reject offers if 
it does not consider them sufficiently 
attractive, even though this may result 
in the total volume of repurchases 
being less than the amount sought. 

The first reverse bond tender is in 
addition to other debt reduction pro- 
grams already underway. 

This year’s record Budget surplus 
of $9.1 billion means the Government 
can reduce Commonwealth debt for 
the third consecutive year. 

Although the surplus could repay 
our entire international foreign cur- 
rency debt, the Commonwealth’s debt 
is highly valued overseas and we 
would have to pay a high premium to 
repurchase it. 

Despite the high value placed on 
Australian debt overseas, as 
announced at the time of the Budget, 
the Government has already agreed 
this year’s debt repayment program 
will: 

e retire $1.75 billion of foreign cur- 
rency debt through maturities and 
economically attractive early calls; 

e redeem around $2 billion of Aus- 
tralian Savings Bonds; 

e redeem at maturity Treasury Bonds 
of about $3.3 billion; 

e run down the stock of Treasury 
Notes on issue; and 
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e redeem additional Treasury Bonds 
and foreign currency liabilities prior 
to maturity. 

This reduction in debt is a direct 
result of the success of the Govern- 
ment’s fiscal discipline in reducing 
outlays. 

As described in the 1989-90 Budget, 
Outlays as a proportion of GDP are 
currently at the lowest level since 
1973-74 and are currently estimated 
to track down to 1950s levels within 
three years. 

In regard to the reverse bond ten- 
der, offers will be received on a com- 
petitive tender basis, and those offers 
incorporating the highest yields (low- 
est prices) for each stock will be con- 
sidered for acceptance in descending 
order until the required volume of 
stock has been repurchased. Competi- 
tive tender offers will be accepted 
only from parties registered to bid 
competitively at conventional 
Treasury Bond tenders. Offers will 
only be accepted on the appropriate 
forms and should be lodged at Aus- 
tralian branches of the Reserve Bank 
of Australia. 

It is intended to close the tender in 
mid-morning and to announce the 
results of the tender by early after- 
noon. Settlement will be in the two 
weeks following the tender. Full 
details of the tender and settlement 
procedures will be available when the 
date of the reverse tender is announced. 


Opportunities for 
processed meats 


Statement on November 8, by 
the Minister for Industry 
Technology and Commerce, 
Senator John Button. 


Australia has the opportunity to 
greatly increase its exports of pro- 
cessed meats, according to a report 
released today by the Minister for 
Industry, Technology and Commerce, 
Senator John Button. 

But, according to the report, the 
meat-processing industry must first 
improve management, work practices, 
research and development, and quality 
control. 

The report, entitled The Australian 
Meat Processing Industry — Inter- 
national Development Opportunities for 


Processed Meat Products for Human 
Consumption, prepared by the Depart- 
ment of Industry, Technology and 
Commerce (DITAC), highlights many 
opportunities that exist in the rapidly 
expanding Asian markets for pro- 
cessed meats. 

Senator Button said Australia was 
well suited to producing meat for pro- 
cessing and the industry was an 
important foreign exchange earner 
with about half the meat produced in 
Australia exported each year. 

“This is accomplished in the face of 
international restrictions on meat 
trade and the subsidising activities of 
certain major producers,” he said. 

However, the report showed that 
the export performance of producers 
of more highly processed meat prod- 
ucts, such as smallgoods, was poor. 

It also showed that Australia 
accounted for about 10 per cent of 
total world trade in meat products, 
but supplied less than two per cent of 
world trade in dried, smoked and 
salted meat and prepared and pre- 
served meat products. 

The report concluded that chilled 
or frozen meat would continue to 
dominate meat exports, but that good 
markets for more highly processed 
products existed in Japan, South-East 
Asia and the Middle East. 

Senator Button said the industry, 
unions and the Government had 
important roles to play in overcoming 
obstacles to improving export 
performance. 

“The report shows that the 
industry’s poor industrial relations cli- 
mate and its lack of attention to qual- 
ity, to product and process research 
and development, and to international 
marketing, were matters of great con- 
cern,” he said. 

The Minister said the Government 
would continue to press for changed 
international meat trading 
arrangements. 

“If Australia does not claim its 
share of a competitive international 
market for value-added meat products, 
other countries will take it,” he said. 

Senator Button said his department 
planned to discuss with the processed 
meat industry possible solutions to the 
problems identified in the report, with 
a view to promoting the growth of 
value-added meat product exports. 


GATT decisions on 
Korea welcomed 


Statement by the Minister for 
Trade Negotiations, 

Mr Michael Duffy on 
November 8. 


At the GATT Council Meeting in 
Geneva on 7 November, the Council 
adopted the GATT panel report on 
Korean beef restrictions, which had 
been before the GATT for nearly six 
months. The GATT Council also 
adopted a report on Korea’s balance 
of payments restrictions, which rec- 
ommended a timetable of seven-and-a- 
half years for a phase-out of 
restrictions on other agricultural prod- 
ucts which had been justified for bal- 
ance of payments reasons. 

In welcoming the GATT decisions, 
the Minister for Trade Negotiations, 
Mr Duffy, said: 

“Since 1984, Australia has made 
persistent efforts to have mutually sat- 
isfactory negotiations on Korean beef 
import restrictions. Australia has" 
maintained close contact at Ministerial 
and officials level with Korea to estab- 
lish common ground that might form 
the basis for a negotiated settlement 
on beef. The adoption of the panel 
report provides for the commence- 
ment of bilateral negotiations. 

“The adoption of the BOP Com- 
mittee Report is also significant 
because Korea is the first developing 
country to voluntarily relinquish bal- 
ance of payments justification for its 
trade restrictions.” 

Council adoption of the panel 
report has triggered an obligation by 
Korea to enter into consultations with 
Australia on a timetable for removal 
of its quantitative restrictions on beef, 
which the panel had found to be 
GATT inconsistent. In accordance 
with the panel’s recommendations, 
Australia and Korea have three 
months in which to report to the 
GATT Council on the outcome of 
the consultations. 

Mr Duffy said also that the adop- 
tion of the report was a welcome con- 
tribution to the climate for 
agricultural trade liberalisation and a 
reaffirmation the role of the GATT 
in dispute settlements. 
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Australia-Korea Forum 


Statement on November 16 
by the Minister for Foreign 

Affairs and Trade, Senator 

Gareth Evans. 


The inaugural Australia-Korea Forum 
will be held in Canberra on Novem- 
ber 20-21, the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth 
Evans, announced today. 

The Prime Minister, Mr Bob 
Hawke, and the President of the 
Republic of Korea, Mr Roh Tae-woo, 
reached agreement on this initiative 
during the President’s visit to Aus- 
tralia in November 1988. Mr Hawke 
will open the forum at the Hyatt 
Hotel. 

The forum is intended to stimulate 
a frank exchange of views between 
interested Australians and Koreans, 
with the aim of identifying new direc- 
tions and areas of cooperation in the 
bilateral relationship. 

The Australian Chairman of the 
forum will be the prominent business- 
man and international consultant, Dr 
Brian W. Scott. Co-Chairman will be 
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The Prime Minister, Mr Bob Hawke, opening the Australia-Korea Forum, in Sydney. 


one of Korea’s most distinguished aca- 
demics and economists, Dr Park Pil- 
soo, President of Hankuk University 
of Foreign Studies, Seoul. 

Announcing the forum, Senator 
Evans said: “Australia and Korea lie at 
the southern and northern extremities 
of what is now recognised to be the 
most dynamic region in the world — 
the Asia Pacific. The region already 
generates more than one-third of the 
world’s trade, and is likely in the next 
decade to create more than half the 
world’s economic output. 

“Two-way trade between Australia 
and the ROK is worth $A3.4 billion a 
year, and the way in which the two 
countries relate to each other in the 
1990s will have a significant impact on 
our national interests,” he said. 

At the August 1988 trade talks, 
both the Australian and Korean min- 
isters had agreed that there was great 
potential for the further development 
of the trade and economic relation- 
ship. In an effort to tap that potential, 
the Australian Government in Sep- 
tember 1988 released a Trade and 
Commercial Development Program 
for Korea, designed to promote closer 
economic relations between the two 
countries. 
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Senator Evans said that the 
Australia-Korea relationship did not, 
however, rely exclusively on mutual 
economic interests. “The political, 
social and cultural dimensions of the 
relationship are becoming increasingly 
important. We have laid the basis for 
a constructive and cooperative dia- 
logue on regional security and foreign 
policy issues, and this can be expected 
to grow and to be reinforced by con- 
tinuing change in the regional 
agenda,” he said. 

“The new challenge for both 
countries is to encourage development 
of the more broadly based relationship 
we will need as we move into the 
1990s. We can choose to be reactive, 
and simply allow the relationship to 
be shaped by developments as they 
occur. Alternatively, we can take a 
more pro-active approach to the 
relationship and try to positively 
stimulate its development. It would 
assist this process if we could stimu- 
late creative thinking and informed 
debate as to how the relationship 
could be progressed. 

“With this in mind, both govern- 
ments have invited a small group of 
creative thinkers, including Dr Ross 
Garnaut, Sir Roderick Carnegie, Mr 
Bill Mansfield, Mr Kevan Gosper, Mr 
Craig McGregor and Professor Stuart 
Harris, to look positively at the 
relationship and the forces which 
influence it.” 


List of participants 
AUSTRALIA-KOREA FORUM 


Australian delegation 
Dr B. W. Scott AO (Chairman) 
Chairman 
Management Frontiers Pty Ltd 
Sir Roderick Carnegie (Keynote 
Address) 
Chairman 
Hudson Conway 
Ms Carol Austin 
Director 
Public Affairs 
BHP Co Ltd 
Professor Hedley Beare Head, School 
of Education, 
University of Melbourne 
Mr Bill Mansfield 
Assistant Secretary 
Australian Council of Trade Unions 
Sir Llew Edwards, AO 
Executive Consultant 
Jones Lang Wootton 
Dr Christopher Findlay 
Department of Economics 
University of Adelaide 
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Dr Ross Garnaut, 
Ministerial Consultant, 
East Asia Review Secretariat, 
Department of Foreign Affairs and 
Trade . 
Mr Kevan Gosper, AO 
Chief Executive Officer, 
The Shell Company of Australia Ltd, 
Professor Stuart Harris, 
International Relations 
Research, School of Pacific Studies, 
Australian National University, 
Mr Craig McGregor, 
journalist-author, 
Mr John Merson, 
Visiting Fellow, 
Department of Science and Tech- 
nology Studies, 
The University of New South 
Wales 
Mr Peter Robinson, 
Editor-in-Chief, 
Australian Financial Review 
Mr Paul Trainor, 
Chief Executive (Retired) 
Telectronics 
(leading medical equipment firm) 


The Korean delegation 

PARK, Pil Soo (Forum Co-Chairman) 
President, Hankuk University of 
Foreign Studies 

LEE, See Young, 
Ambassador at Large, Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs 

KIM, Chul Su, 
Assistant Minister for Trade, Minis- 
try of Trade and Industry 

KIM, Jin Hyun, 
Editor-in-chief, Dong-A Daily 
Newspaper 

HAN Sung Joo, 
Professor of Political Science, 
Koryo University 

KIM, Chung Soo, 
Director for Trade Policy Division, 
Korean Institute for Economics and 
Technology 

CHOI, Kie Sang 
Director, Coordination and Tech- 
nology Dept. 
Korea Institute of Energy and 
Resources 

YOUNG, Soo Gil, 
Senior Fellow. Korea Development 
Institute 

KIM, Kook Chin, Professor, Institute 
of Foreign Affairs and National 
Security, Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs 

PARK, Ung Suh, 
Vice-President, Samsung Corp 

KEE, Woo Sik, 
Senior Advisor, Lucky Goldstar 
Economic Research Institute 


CHOI Yoon Hong 
Director for Personnel Management 
and Training, 
KOTRA 
KIM Yoon Sik, 
Professor of Korean Literature, 
Seoul National University 
BAE, Moo Gie, 
President, Korea Labour Institute 
KIM, Young Moo, 
Senior Partner, Kim and Chang 
Law office 


World agriculture 
conference 


Statement by the Department 
of Primary Industries and 
Energy on November 7. 


The Minister for Primary Industries 
and Energy, Mr John Kerin, leaves 
Australia for Rome tomorrow to 
attend the 25th Session of the United 
Nations Food and Agriculture Organ- 
isation (FAO) Conference. 

Mr Kerin is a candidate for the 
chairmanship on behalf of the South 
West Pacific Region, and is expected 
to be elected at the opening session of 
the conference next Saturday. 

The region last chaired the confer- 
ence in 197]. 

The conference is the supreme 
decision-making body of FAO. There 
are 156 member countries, most of 
which will be represented by ministers 
at this biennial meeting. The only 
major country absent is the USSR, 
which is an observer and considering 
membership. 

“The FAO has a major part to play 
as we try to grapple with the very dif- 
ficult problems of hunger, low econ- 
omic development and the emerging 
environmental problems that affect or 
are affected by agriculture,” Mr Kerin 
said today. 

“I will be looking for the confer- 
ence to reaffirm FAO’s support for 
the elimination of distortions to agri- 
cultural production and trade caused 
by protectionist policies, subsidies and 
trade barriers; to focus on the issue of 
putting agricultural development on a 
sustainable basis; and to take a firm 
position on the problem of driftnet 
fishing. 


“Quite clearly agriculture must also 
address the issues of ecologically 
sustainable systems and environmental 
concerns. On the issue of agricultural 
trade and the Uruguay Round, I will 
be taking the initiative of organising a 
discussion among the Cairns Group 
agricultural ministers who are at the 
conference to ensure that maximum 
attention is given to this issue,” he 
said. 

On Friday November 10, Mr Kerin 
will represent Australia at a meeting 
of Commonwealth ministers of 
agriculture. This meeting will also be 
held in Rome and be chaired by the 
New Zealand Minister for Agriculture 
and Fisheries, Mr Colin Moyle. 

Commonwealth discussions will 
include major issues and policies in 
food and agriculture development; 
small farm and fisheries development; 
the environment and sustainable 
development; and opportunities for 
Commonwealth action on food and 
agriculture. 


Agriculture ministers 
meet in Rome 


Statement by the Minister for 
Primary Industries and Energy, 
Mr John Kerin, on 

November 14. 


Agriculture ministers from the Cairns 
Group of nations have met in Rome 
at the invitation of the Australian 
Minister for Primary Industries and 
Energy, John Kerin, to discuss the 
latest developments in GATT agricul- 
tural trade negotiations. 

Mr Kerin — who is in Rome to 
chair the 25th conference of the 
United Nations Food and Agriculture 
Organisation (FAO) — said the meet- 
ing had been helpful in assessing 
recent international events. 

An important step in achieving the 
Cairns Group objective — the liberal- 
isation of world agricultural trade — 
will be the further development of 
negotiating positions by Cairns Group 
Trade Ministers in Chiang Mai from 
November 21-23 the Minister said. 

The formulation of a comprehen- 
sive negotiating program signals that 
Australia and the Cairns Group have 
the means by which agricultural trade 
can be reformed. 
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“I believe that the consistent and 
coherent arguments of the nations 
which make up the Cairns Group 
now form the currency of change. 

“Given this, the recent encouraging 
proposals advanced by the United 
States of America which largely 
address the concerns of the Cairns 
Group, are welcome.” 

Mr Kerin said that distortions in 
agricultural trade hurt the poorest and 
most disadvantaged. 

“The argument that the wealthy 
deserve privileges not accorded to the 
poor is one I reject. I have been 
reminded most forcefully of this while 
chairing the FAO conference. The 
US Agriculture Secretary, Mr Clayton 
Yeutter, will meet with Mr Kerin and 
other representatives of the Cairns 
Group of nations during the conference. 

“I have no doubt that the Secretary 
is well disposed towards the position 
we have long advocated. I look for- 
ward to reinforcing the simple mess- 
age that reform is necessary,” Mr 
Kerin said. 


Computer partnership 


Statement by the Minister for 
Industry, Technology and 
Commerce, Senator John 
Button, on November 15. 


More than 100 Australian information 
technology companies are now ben- 
efiting from relationships with “part- 
ners” with the signing of Tandem 
Computers Incorporated of the United 
States of America in a Partnership for 
Development Agreement with the 
Federal Government today. 

Nineteen trans-national information 
technology companies are now partici- 
pating in the Government’s Partner- 
ship for Development Program. 

Under the Partnership Agreement, 
Tandem Computers Incorporated 
have committed to achieving exports 
from Australia of some $184 million 
by 1996. Over the same period, the 
company will invest over $46 million 
in research and development activities 
in Australia. 


Tandem will be working with 
indigenous hardware and software 
designers and manufacturers whose 
products are complementary to 
Tandem’s product range. A number 
of significant opportunities have 
already been identified in both hard- 
ware and software in the banking, 
travel and Electronic Funds Transfer 
Point of Sale (EFT-POS) markets, 
and Tandem will begin exporting 
these products in the very near future. 

Tandem is a leading supplier of 
on-line transaction-processing com- 
puter systems and enterprise-wide net- 
works, manufactures products in the 
US and other countries, and supports 
customers world-wide. 

Their Australian subsidiary was 
established in 1983 and has enjoyed 
considerable success in the finance, 
banking, communications, and lately, 
in the retail and manufacturing sec- 
tors. Like its parent company, Tan- 
dem Australia designs, develops, 
manufactures, markets and services 
multiple-processor computer systems. 
Under a world-wide agreement called 
the Alliance Program, Australian 
software houses supply Tandem Aus- 
tralia with applications software pack- 
ages and services into the vertical 
markets successfully penetrated by 
Tandem International. 

Tandem are currently working with 
companies such as Akyman, Datacraft, 
Partnership Pacific, Integrated 
Research Pty Ltd, ATLAS, Financial 
Systems Technology Pty Ltd, Spec- 
trum Concepts Pty Ltd, Australian 
Online Systems Pty Ltd and QPSX. 

Products under development 
include communication products, 
metropolitan area networks, network 
management software, merchant 
banking systems, travel booking sys- 
tems, and EFT-POS terminals. 

“Australia is at the leading edge of 
EFT-POS technologies,” the Minister 
for Industry, Technology and Com- 
merce, Senator John Button, said at 
the signing ceremony in Melbourne. 

“This, and Tandem’s strengths in 
financial systems, will provide substan- 
tial opportunities for mutually ben- 
eficial relationships between Tandem 
and Australian companies with a simi- 
lar focus. 

“I find it very gratifying that as the 
Partnerships Program moves into its 
third year, 19 trans-national corpor- 
ations, including Tandem, have seen 
the very real opportunities presented 
by working with a wide range of Aus- 
tralian companies and institutions, and 
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committing themselves to the goal of 
an internationally competitive and 
export-oriented information industry 
in Australia.” 


Death of Dr Bavadra 


Statement by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, 
Senator Gareth Evans, on 
November 3. 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs and 
Trade, Senator Gareth Evans, said 
that he had learned of the death today 
in Fiji of Dr Timoci Bavadra, former 
Prime Minister of Fiji, with great sad- 
ness. He offered deep condolences to 
Adi Kuini Bavadra and her family, 
and to Dr Bavadra’s colleagues. 

Senator Evans said that Dr Bavadra 
had shown dignity and perseverence 
in the face of great adversity in his 
public life and most recently during 
his grave illness. He was a champion 
of democratic values and the rights of 
all citizens. 

Senator Evans said: “His passing 
will be mourned by all who cherish 
the ideals for which he laboured right 
to the end of his life.” 


Minister visits DFAT 
offices in Sydney 


The Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Senator 
Gareth Evans, visited Sydney 
on November 15-16, to have 
discussions on foreign policy 
and trade issues with 
community leaders, 
particularly in the corporate 
sector. 


Senator Evans addressed more than 
150 members of the Sydney Institute. 
He also spoke at a luncheon for 15 
chief executive officers of major Aus- 
tralian companies; at a dinner for ben- 
efactors of the Sydney Institute; and 
at a breakfast briefing, conducted at 
the Sydney Department of Foreign 
Affairs and Trade Regional Office, for 
corporate executives. 


STATEMENTS 


While in Sydney, Senator Evans 
officially opened the new conference 
centre and refurbished Sydney office. 
About 100 people attended a morning 
tea, including Consuls-General and 
State Government representatives. 
The Minister cut the ribbon into the 
conference centre and unveiled a 
plaque. 

Senator Evans’ address to the Syd- 
ney Institute at State Parliament 
House was on “Trade Policy into the 
2lst Century”, and in his speech he 
concentrated on APEC, the Uruguay 
Round and Europe 1992. 

Senator Evans said that the Hawke 
Government has sought to bring to 
the economic problems facing Aus- 
tralia a truly national strategy. 

“It is an approach within which 
foreign and trade policy is coordinated 
with, and complementary to domestic 
policy. Australia’s economic future is 
inextricably linked with our capacity 
to trade effectively in the international 
market place. To secure that future, 
we need an economy which is com- 
petitive and outward-looking; an econ- 
omy with more export depth, and 
with the confidence to move beyond 
its traditional strengths in agriculture 
and minerals.” 

Senator Evans also inspected the 





Senator Evans cutting the ribbon to open the conference centre. He is pictured with the passport office in Chifley Square and 
Sydney Regional Director of DFAT, Mr Terence McCarthy. Australian Foreign Affairs and the International Trade Development 
Trade Department picture, by Bill Payne. Centre at Edgecliff. 


From left, Mr K. J. Weerasinghe, Consul for the Democratic Socialist Republic of Sri Lanka, Senator Evans; Mr S. M. Rashed Ahmed, 
Consul-General for the People’s Republic of Bangladesh; Mr Illinome Tarua, Consul-General for Papua New Guinea; and Mr Sae Hoon 
Ahn, Consul-General for the Republic of Korea, at the opening of the new Department of Foreign Affairs and Trade offices in S 'ydney. 

Australian Foreign Affairs and Trade Department picture, by Bill Payne. 
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Award of offshore 
exploration permits 


Statement by the Minister for 
Resources, Senator Peter 
Cook, on November 15. 


A substantial increase in the level of 
exploration activity in the Timor Sea 
is expected over the next few years. 
The aggressive exploration programs 
and the number of companies, includ- 
ing overseas-based companies, 
involved in the bidding for the areas 
in the Bonaparte Basin, signifies a 
favourable industry perception of pet- 
roleum prospectivity in the region, 
and the Australian fiscal and regulat- 
ory regime. 

In the case of the Bass and Sorell 
Basin areas, the successful applicants 
will be testing some exciting new 
theories, which if successful will sig- 
nificantly upgrade the potential of 
these basins. 

The Federal Minister for Resources, 
Senator Peter Cook, made these com- 
ments today when jointly announcing 
with his counterparts in Western Aus- 
tralia and Tasmania, offers of award 
of five offshore petroleum exploration 
permits. 

The successful applicants plan to 
spend about $120 million over the 
next six years exploring these Aus- 
tralian offshore areas. 

A total of seven companies are rep- 
resented in the successful bids. 

Offers of permits have been made 
to the following companies: 


Western Australia: UFPEC Australia 
Pty Ltd, Marathon Petroleum Aus- 
tralia Ltd and Husky Oil International 
Inc. for Area W89-2; BHP Petroleum 
(Australia) Pty Ltd for Area W89-3; 
BP Petroleum Development Ltd for 
Area W89-4. 

Tasmania: The Shell Company of 
Australia Limited for Area T89-2; 
Maxus Energy Corporation for Area 
T89-4. 


The successful applicants for the 
five areas are expected to spend about 
$55 million over the first three years 
of the permit terms and plan to carry 
out 10 950 km of seismic surveying, 
data studies and drill seven wells. 
Additional expenditure of close to $65 
million on 3800 km of seismic survey- 
ing, data studies and the drilling of up 
to eight wells is planned under the 
“secondary” work programs. 





Applications for these permits were 
invited on April 4, 1989 under the 
Petroleum (Submerged Lands) Act. 
The applications were made under 
the modified work program bidding 
system. The application period for the 
exploration areas closed on August 4, 
1989 and a total of 11 applications 
were received for these areas: six bids 
for Area W89-2, two bids for Area 
W89-3, one bid each for Areas W89-4, 
T89-2 and T89-4. 

Under the modified work program 
bidding system, applicants are 
required to nominate a guaranteed 
minimum “dry hole” exploration pro- 
gram for each of the first three years 
of the permit term and a “secondary” 
program for the remaining three years 
of the permit term. Each component 
of the guaranteed dry hole program 
must be completed in the designated 
year or earlier. Exploration permits 
over these areas will be awarded 
under the Petroleum (Submerged 
Lands) Act for an initial term of six 
years. 

Petroleum exploration and develop- 
ment activity undertaken in these 
areas will benefit from the application 
of the profits-related resource rent tax. 
Royalty and crude oil excise will not 
apply to any future production from 
these areas. 

Senator Cook said that applications 
for two other areas off the Northern 
Territory coast, advertised in the same 
bidding round, were still being 
assessed and decisions on the award of 
exploration permits over these areas 
will be announced at a later date. 


French nuclear testing 


Statement by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, 
Senator Gareth Evans, on 
November 18. 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs and 
Trade, Senator Gareth Evans, today 
reiterated the Government’s continu- 
ing strong opposition to the French 
nuclear test program in French 
Polynesia. 

The Australian Seismological 
Centre detected a presumed under- 
ground nuclear explosion in French 
Polynesia at 1700 Universal Time on 
November 27 (4.00 a.m. today Aus- 
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tralian Summer Time). The blast had 
an estimated yield in the range of 
40-150 kilotonnes. 

The explosion was the eighth 
French nuclear test to be detected in 
1989. Nuclear tests were also detected 
on May 11, May 20, June 3, June 11, 
October 24, October 31 and Novem- 
ber 20. 

Senator Evans said it was deeply 
disappointing that the French nuclear 
tests program continued in 1989 in 
the face of the strong and widespread 
opposition of the states of the region. 


Australia’s leading role 
against chemical 
weapons 


Statement by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, 
Senator Gareth Evans, on 
November 10. 


“The choice of Australia as coordi- 
nator of the Western Group for the 
negotiation of a Chemical Weapons 
Convention shows again the 
Government’s strong international 
standing on this issue,” the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Sena- 
tor Evans said today. 

The Western nations chose Aus- 
tralia at a meeting in Geneva on 3 
November. 

“Australia’s election also gives us 
greater scope to act on our deep com- 
mitment to the earliest possible ban 
on these terrible weapons,” Senator 
Evans said. 

“We have the opportunity now to 
build on the considerable achieve- 
ments of the Government-Industry 
Conference Against Chemical 
Weapons (GICCW) held in Canberra 
recently. Australia will use all the 
influence it can muster to see the 
main obstacles to a convention 
resolved by the end of 1990.” 

Senator Evans said that Australia 
would support the formation of 
groups to resolve specific issues, such 
as verification, and also aimed to 
maximise the input into the nego- 
tiations of the International Chemical 
Industry Forum which had arisen 
from GICCW. 


“Moreover the pleasing support of 
all Australia’s main political parties 
for the early conclusion of a chemical 
weapons ban and the thrust of the 
Government’s policies in this area 
should contribute even further to our 
international credibility in this 
endeavour,” Senator Evans said, refer- 
ring to the unanimous resolutions 
passed in the Australian Parliament 
on November 1l and 2. 


Emergency aid helps 
Namibian returnees 


Statement by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, 
Senator Gareth Evans, on 
November 1. 


Australia would provide a grant of 
$250 000 to Community Aid Abroad 
(CAA) to assist with the establishment 
of a hostel to provide emergency 
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The Philippines Ambass 


accommodation for returnee children 
in Katutura, Namibia, the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Sena- 
tor Gareth Evans, announced today. 

Many of the approximately 40 000 
people who recently returned to 
Namibia did not have permanent 
accommodation. Some were being 
housed by the churches in makeshift 
buildings while others were living 
with extended families or friends. 

“The proposed hostel will provide 
emergency shelter for up to 400 chil- 
dren who have returned alone or 
whose families do not have permanent 
homes”, Senator Evans said. “These 
children will be able to continue their 
education while their families are 
being resettled.” 

The hostel was to be built in the 
grounds of the Katutura People’s Pri- 
mary School, near the capital 
Windhoek. Through its long involve- 
ment in Namibia CAA has built a 
close relationship with the Katutura 
community. 

Australian emergency assistance to 
Namibia forms part of the Govern- 
ment’s overseas aid program adminis- 
tered by the Australian International 
Development Assistance Bureau 
(AIDAB). 





ador, Mrs Rora Navarro-Tolentina, awarded science and mathematics certificates to 31 fellows from the Philippines 
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Typhoon relief 
for Thailand 


Statement by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, 
Senator Gareth Evans, on 
November 13. 


Australia will contribute $200 000 for 
disaster relief in the wake of Typhoon 
Gay in southern Thailand, the Minis- 
ter for Foreign Affairs and Trade, 
Senator Gareth Evans, announced 
today. 

The storm, described as the worst 
for 35 years, has caused widespread 
damage. 

“Accurate assessments of the dam- 
age have been difficult owing to loss 
of road, rail and telecommunications 
links with the affected area,” the Min- 
ister said. 

“However, there has been loss of 
life both on land and at sea, including 
90 crew members of a drilling ship, 
four of whom were Australians.” 

It is estimated that approximately 
5000 people have been left homeless. 
The scale of damage appears to be on 





who have been studying in Perth, Western Australia, under the International Development Program (IDP). Here she is seen presenting a 
bostgraduate certificate in advanced teaching to Ms Aurora Rafols. Looking on are (left) Project Coordinator, Dr Wally Green and IDP 
Manager of Project Development, Mr Laurie Howell. Australian Foreign Affairs and Trade Department Picture, by Patrick McArdell. 
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a par with the destruction caused by 
flooding last year. 

Disaster relief to Thailand forms 
part of the Government’s overseas aid 
program administered by the Aus- 
tralian International Development 
Assistance Bureau (AIDAB), Canberra. 


Anti-drug help 
for Colombia 


Joint statement by the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and Trade, Senator Gareth 
Evans, and the Minister for 
Justice, Senator Michael Tate, 
on November 28. 


The Australian Government is to help 
fund a sophisticated computer project 
in Colombia as a practical means of 
helping fight the South American 
drug scourge. 

The Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans and 
the Minister for Justice, Senator 
Michael Tate, announced the special 
aid project today. 

The Ministers said the seriousness 
of the drug war in Colombia had been 
brutally highlighted overnight by the 
apparent drug cartel involvement in 
the crash of a Colombian airliner, in 
which 107 passengers and crew were 
killed. 

The aid project will be co-funded 
by Australia and the Netherlands, 
with an Australian contribution of 
$150 000, operated under the banner 
of the United Nations Fund for Drug 
Abuse Control (UNFDAC). 

The grant is for a computer/data 
bank project with combined law 
enforcement and preventative 
education objectives. 

In Colombia the project will be 
implemented by the Colombian 
National Council on Narcotic Drugs 
— a ministerial council chaired by 
the Ministry of Justice — in 
conjunction with the UN drug agency. 

Senator Tate said the project would 
supply regional offices of the 
ministerial council with a secure data 
base for information on the use of 
precursor chemicals, and on law 
enforcement, particularly the 
movement of planes and boats. 


“The Ministry of Justice in 
Colombia is well placed for this 
operation, because it controls a range 
of national licences for business, 
including import and export and local 
manufacture. 

“The objective is to identify 
narcotics-related activities with an 
accuracy and efficiency not currently 
possible,” he said. 

Senator Evans said the computer 
project would also help with the 
coordination of preventative education 
and treatment programs in Colombia. 

“This is an excellent opportunity 
for Australia to participate in a 
practical way in the fight against the 
drug trade in South America,” he 
said. 

“My hope is that by helping in 
Colombia we can contribute to cutting 
back the international drugs market, 
and indirectly benefit potential victims 
in this country.” 

Senator Evans noted that Australia’s 
contribution to UNFDAC had grown 
from $420 000 in 1988-89 to 
$1 060 000 in 1989-90. Although 
Australia’s contribution to the 
international fight against drugs was 
focused on the Asian region — 
particularly the heroin of the Golden 
Triangle — the special contribution 
to Colombia demonstrated that 
Australia was by no means complacent 
about the cocaine problem, nor of the 
effect of the drug wars on Andean 
societies. 


Food aid for Afghan 
refugees 


Statement by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, 
Senator Gareth Evans, on 
November 19. 


Australia will provide 20 000 tonnes 
of wheat through the World Food 
Program (WFP) to support Afghan 
refugees in Pakistan, the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, Senator 
Gareth Evans, announced today. 
The predicted fall in refugee num- 
bers has not occurred, with the num- 
ber of Afghan refugees increasing 
slightly following the Soviet with- 
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drawal from Afghanistan. There are 
now estimated to be well over three 
million Afghan refugees living in 
Pakistan. 

“WEP has recently advised that 
donor contributions are falling well 
short of meeting the food needs of 
this population,” the Minister said. 

“In light of this continuing need, 
Australia will repeat last year’s allo- 
cation of 20 000 tonnes of wheat to be 
channelled through WFP. The esti- 
mated cost is $5.25 million. This will 
bring total Australian assistance to 
Afghan refugees in Pakistan to 
approximately $51 million since 1980.” 

Aid to Afghan refugees forms part 
of the Government’s overseas aid pro- 
gram administered by the Australian 
International Development Assistance 
Bureau (AIDAB). 


Help for families in 
El Salvador 


Statement by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, 
Senator Gareth Evans, on 
November 27. 


Australia will provide a cash grant of 
$50 000 to World Vision Australia 
(WVA) to help families in El Salvador 
who have been displaced by the latest 
upsurge of internal unrest, the Minis- 
ter for Foreign Affairs and Trade, 
Senator Gareth Evans, announced 
today. 

The recent fighting in El Salvador, 
the worst of the last 10 years. has left 
about 1000 people dead and 50 000 
people displaced. 

“The Australian funds will be used 
to provide basic relief items such as 
food. clothing, medical attention, 
blankets, mattresses and kitchen 
equipment for approximately 1920 
people for one month,” Senator Evans 
said. 

“This is a short-term but vital 
operation.” 

WVA will contribute $7000 to the 
relief operation. 

Aid to displaced persons forms part 
of the Government’s overseas aid pro- 
gram administered by the Australian 
International Assistance Bureau 
(AIDAB), Canberra. 
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Prime Minister’s tribute 
to Rene Muawad 


Statement on November 23 
by the Prime Minister, Mr Bob 
Hawke, to the House of 
Representatives on the death 
of Lebanese President René 
Muawad. 


Honourable members will be aware of 
the tragic events which have taken 
place in Lebanon overnight with the 
brutal assassination of the newly- 
elected Lebanese President, Mr René 
Muawad, and the death of at least 20 
others. 

On behalf of the Government and 
people of Australia, and on behalf of 
all members of this Parliament, I 
extend my deepest sympathy to Mr 
Muawad’s widow and family and to 
the families of those who were killed 
with him. The fact that this brutal 
murder took place on Lebanon’s 
national day only heightens our sense 
of outrage at such a callous act. 

Mr Muawad’s death comes a mere 
17 days after his election as president 
at a session of the Lebanese Parlia- 
ment. That same session of parlia- 
ment also ratified the Agreement of 
National Reconciliation reached at 
Taif in Saudi Arabia by a meeting of 
Lebanese members of parliament. 

The Taif Agreement was seen as an 
historic breakthrough in the search 
for a negotiated settlement to the 
underlying problems which have con- 
tributed to the tragic cycle of violence 
in Lebanon over the past 14 years. 
Australia and other western countries 
have consistently supported the Arab 
League negotiations which led to the 
Agreement. The Taif Agreement rec- 
ommended a set of political reforms, 
supported by representatives of all 
communities in Lebanon and aimed 
at creating the conditions for the res- 
toration of Lebanon’s territorial integ- 
rity, unity and sovereignty. The goal 
was to rebuild a free and independent 
Lebanon in which people of all beliefs 
could live in peace and contribute to 
the nation’s prosperity and develop- 
ment. 

It took immense courage on the 
part of the members of the Lebanese 
Parliament to come together and 
negotiate an agreement for the benefit 
of all Lebanese in the face of brutal 
threats. 





President René Muawad: assassinated 17 
days after election. 


Mr Muawad was a man committed 
to peace and his preparedness to stand 
for the presidency was testimony to 
his courage. As he said in a speech 
following his election: 


“I am one of you and you know me as 
a man of reconciliation, dedicated to 
the concept of unity; a man who has 
gambled his life in return for the rec- 
onciliation of all Lebanese, irrespec- 
tive of their persuasion. Reconciliation 
excludes nobody, even those who 
insist on excluding themselves. Rec- 
onciliation is for all and can accom- 
modate all.” 


Let us hope that President 
Muawad, like the legions of other 
Lebanese victims of the violence, did 
not die in vain. Let us hope that there 
are other Lebanese with the courage 
to continue the process begun at Taif. 

Mr Muawad’s death will be a sig- 
nificant setback to Lebanon’s search 
for peace and stability and may ignite 
further conflict. It is now up to those 
remaining in the Lebanese Parliament 
to rescue the Taif Agreement. Tragi- 
cally that task has been made much 
more difficult by President Muawad’s 
death. 

Only yesterday, I planted a cedar 
tree in commemoration of the Leban- 
ese national day and pointed to the 
Taif Agreement and Mr Muawad’s 
election as the most promising signs 
of peace in Lebanon for a long time. 
Today, in the face of the appalling 


events of last night, I can only repeat, 
in sadness, the call I made yesterday 
in hope, for all parties in Lebanon to 
cooperate in the process of national 
reconciliation; to bring about a politi- 
cal settlement which will enable 
Muslims and Christians to live side- 
by-side in peace. 

My thoughts are with the Aus- 
tralian Lebanese community who only 
yesterday were celebrating Lebanon’s 
independence day and the promising 
signs of hope for the future. Those 
hopes have been seriously set back, 
but not destroyed. It is clearer than 
ever today that the only lasting sol- 
ution to the Lebanese conflict will be 
a negotiated political one. A continu- 
ation of the cycle of violence will 
solve nothing. 

I call on all Lebanese and others 
involved in that country’s crisis to 
exercise restraint and to try again to 
rebuild the process begun at Taif. 


Appointment of 
Honorary Consul 
— Barcelona 


Statement by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, 
Senator Gareth Evans, on 
November 30. 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs and 
Trade, Senator Gareth Evans, today 
announced the establishment of an 
Australian Consulate in Barcelona, 
Spain, and the appointment of Mr 
Jose Maria Figueras as the first 
Honorary Consul. 

Mr Figueras is a prominent 
businessman who holds senior pos- 
itions in a number of local and 
national chambers of commerce, trade 
and community organisations. He is a 
graduate in law from the University of 
Barcelona, and studied political sci- 
ence and economics in Madrid and at 
Georgetown University, Washington. 

“This appointment will add, 
through a relatively inexpensive 
mechanism, to the number of 
localities where Australian citizens 
can receive a range of consular ser- 
vices overseas,” Senator Evans said. 

“The appointment indicates the 
importance the government attaches 
to increasing the range and volume of 
Australia’s commercial dealings with 
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Spain. It will also provide for Aus- 
tralian companies a contact point, and 
possibilities for commercial opportun- 
ities in new areas. 

The Australian Government has 
recently appointed Honorary Consuls 
in Managua (Nicaragua) and Lae 
(Papua New Guinea), and is in the 
process of making appointments to a 
further eight cities around the world 
where there is a need for consular ser- 
vices but no established Australian 
representation. 

The Honorary Consuls, under the 
direction of a supervising mission, in 
this case Madrid, will provide consular 
welfare and protection assistance to 
Australian citizens; will accept pass- 
port applications for forwarding to the 
supervising mission; and provide the 
proof of identity declaration for pass- 
port applications, subject to the usual 
criteria for the provision of this dec- 
laration. They will also assist in 
furthering Australia’s commercial, 
cultural, scientific and technological 
interests. 

The Australian Consulate in Bar- 
celona, with responsibility for the 
areas of Catalonia and Aragon, will 
operate from Mr Figueras’ office at 
the following address: 


9th Floor 

Gran Via Carlos III No 98 
Barcelona 08028 
Telephone: 330-9496 

Fax : 411-0904 


Diplomatic appointment 
— Noumea 


Statement by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, 
Senator Gareth Evans, on 
November 30. 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs and 
Trade, Senator Gareth Evans, today 
announced the appointment of Mr 
Richard Rowe as Australia’s Consul- 
General in Noumea. He will succeed 
Mr David O’Leary who has been 
Consul-General since 1987. 

Mr Rowe’s area of responsibility 
will also include the French Pacific 
Territories of French Polynesia and 
Wallis and Futuna. 

Senator Evans said that during the 
recent visit to Canberra of the French 


Prime Minister, Mr Michel Rocard, 
the Australian Government had 
reaffirmed its support for the 
Matignon Accords between the 
French Government and the main 
political parties in New Caledonia on 
the political future of the territory. 
The accords provided for a vote on 
self-determination in 1998. The Aus- 
tralian Government encouraged all 
groups in New Caledonia to continue 
to work towards the successful 
implementation of the new arrange- 
ments in a spirit of reconciliation and 
compromise. 

An important aspect of Mr Rowe’s 
responsibilities would be to oversee 
the cooperative arrangements in the 
training and commercial fields which 
were developing between Australia 
and the territorial and provincial 
administrations established under the 
accords. 

Mr Rowe joined the then Depart- 
ment of External Affairs in 1970. He 
has served in New York, Hanoi, Lon- 
don and Geneva. 

He will take up his appointment in 
Noumea in February 1990. 


Diplomatic appointment 
— Nauru 


Statement by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, 
Senator Gareth Evans, on 
November 30. 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs and 
Trade, Senator Gareth Evans, today 
announced the appointment of Mr 
Barry Wyborn as Australia’s High 
Commissioner in Nauru. 

Senator Evans said that Australia 
sought to maintain a constructive, 
friendly and mutually beneficial 
relationship with Nauru. In addition 
to long-standing bilateral ties, Aus- 
tralia and Nauru shared important 
common interests through partici- 
pation with other Pacific Island 
countries in major regional 
organisations. 

Mr Wyborn joined the then Depart- 
ment of External Affairs in 1969. He 
has served in Stockholm, Buenos 
Aires, Dublin and as Deputy High 
Commissioner in Port Moresby. 

He will take up his appointment in 
Nauru in December 1989 . 
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Appointment of 
Honorary Consul — 
Bogota 


Statement by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, 
Senator Gareth Evans, on 
November 20. 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs and 
Trade, Senator Gareth Evans, today 
announced the establishment of an 
Australian Consulate in Bogota, 
Colombia, and the appointment of Dr 
Dario Cardenas as the Australian 
Honorary Consul. 

This follows the Government’s 
recent decision to appoint Honorary 
Consuls in cities overseas where there 
is a need for consular services but no 
established Australian representation. 

Dr Cardenas is a senior partner in 
the well-established Bogota law firm 
of Cardenas and Cardenas. He has a 
standing in the community which will 
allow access to all appropriate bureau- 
cratic and commercial communities of 
Colombia. 

“Establishing this Consulate will 
add to the number of localities where 
Australian citizens can receive a range 
of consular services overseas. It will 
also provide for Australian companies 
a contact point, with possibilities to 
take advantage of commercial oppor- 
tunities in new areas”, Senator Evans 
said. 

Australian Honorary Consuls, under 
the direction of a supervising mission, 
in this case the Australian Embassy in 
Caracas, Venezuela, will be able to 
provide welfare and protection assist- 
ance to Australian citizens, will accept 
passport applications for forwarding to 
the supervising mission, and can pro- 
vide the proof of identity declaration 
for passport applications subject to the 
usual criteria for the provision of this 
declaration. 

They will also assist in furthering 
Australia’s commercial, cultural, 
scientific and technological interests. 

Honorary Consuls have already 
been appointed in Lae in Papua New 
Guinea, Managua in Nicaragua and 
Barcelona in Spain. 

The Australian Consulate in Bogota 
will operate from Dr Cardenas’ Office 
at the following address: 


Edificio Seguros Aurora 
Carrera 7, No 74-21 
BOGOTA COLOMBIA. 
Telephone:212-5300 
Telex:44-461 Fax:211-4443 
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Australia-Indonesia cooperation 


The focus for this edition of The Monthly Record is on our 
region. The Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Senator 
Gareth Evans, delivered a major address at the Australian 
National University, ranging over Australia-Indonesia coop- 
eration and dialogue within the theme of a conference — 
Indonesta’s New Order: Past, Present and Future (p. 703). The 
Secretary of the Department of Foreign Affairs and Trade, 
Mr Richard Woolcott, made his second speech in five 
months to the Sydney Institute, this time to Institute sup- 
porters in Melbourne, on Asia Pacific cooperation and the 
followup to Australia’s Asia Pacific Economic Cooperation 
initiative (p. 706). 

The Minister for Primary Industries and Energy, Mr John 
Kerin, outlined to a CSIRO conference the broad directions 
being taken by the Federal Government on the greenhouse 


effect (p. 710). During the first week of December — 
Human Rights Week — the Prime Minister, Mr Bob Hawke, 
launched an Amnesty International poster against capital 
punishment (p. 712) — a position to which he allied Aus- 
tralia, prior to the adoption on December 15 of an optional 
protocol to the International Covenant on Civil and Political 
Rights, aimed at the abolition of the death penalty (p. 713). A 
new era in immigration embodying fundamental changes 
was ushered in with a comprehensive statement by the Min- 
ister for Immigration, Senator Robert Ray (p. 714). Mr 
Hawke announced that he would be visiting New Zealand in 
early February. Soon after his return, he will welcome Soviet 
Premier Nikolai Ryzhkov to Australia (p. 733). Senator 
Patricia Giles reported on her fruitful Asian tour to consult 
on the problems of women (p. 7285). 
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Australia and Indonesia 
— a developing 
relationship 


Address by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, 
Senator Gareth Evans, to the 
Conference on Indonesia's 
New Order: Past, Present and 
Future, in Canberra on 


December 4 
T hose who look to foreign policy 

for high drama will be disap- 
pointed at the turn that Australia- 
Indonesia relations have taken over 
the last year. A relationship with more 
than its fair share of past suspicion 
and uncomfortable silences, Australia- 
Indonesia relations have entered a 
new period of confidence-building, a 
period of practical cooperation for 
concrete results. 

It is a less self-conscious phase, 
reflecting the desire of both countries 
to get on with the job of building up 
the relationship layer by layer; of add- 
ing stabilising ballast to a previously 
brittle relationship whose depth has 
always lagged well behind its import- 
ance. Some may see this as the 
foreign policy equivalent of putting 
sport back on the front page! It is not. 
It is a coherent effort — on both sides 
— to develop areas of mutual interest 
and mutual benefit, and to give the 
relationship equilibrium by giving it a 
solid series of foundations. 

Both Australia and Indonesia are 
facing critical challenges in a rapidly 
changing region and a rapidly chang- 
ing world. We each have an interest 
in seeing that we meet these chal- 
lenges. Neither has an interest in see- 
ing the other fail. In short, the 
relationship is today focusing much 
less on differences and bilateral irri- 
tations, and much more on shared 
interests and bilateral opportunities 
across several fields from commerce to 
culture. 

The trend towards more depth in 
the Australia-Indonesia relationship 
makes this important conference on 
“Indonesia’s New Order: Past, Present 
and Future” all the more timely. This 
is not a conference about the 
Indonesian-Australian relationship, 
nor about the country’s external 
relations at all. But the breadth of 
internal themes to be discussed at the 
conference — ranging as they do 
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across political, economic, environ- 
mental, cultural and demographic 
themes — will constitute a very sig- 
nificant contribution to a better 
understanding in Australia of Indonesia. 

This is the most comprehensive 
conference on Indonesia held in Aus- 
tralia in a decade, and the partici- 
pation in it by many eminent 
Australian and Indonesian experts 
clearly demonstrates not only the 
interest which exists in Australia 
about Indonesia, but also the scope for 
a broad-based dialogue between our 
two communities. 


Timor Gap Zone of 
Cooperation Treaty 


Nowhere is this commitment by 
both governments to expand practical 
cooperation in practical matters better 
reflected than in the Treaty on the 
Timor Gap, which Indonesian 
Foreign Minister Ali Alatas and I will 
be signing next week in a mid-air cer- 
emony above the Timor Sea. 

The treaty will be the most substan- 
tial bilateral agreement concluded in 
the 40-year history of Australia- 
Indonesia relations. The negotiations 
on this complex arrangement, which 
establishes a zone of cooperation for 
the exploration and exploitation of the 
potentially significant oil and gas 
reserves which lie beneath the Timor 
Sea, began some 10 years ago. In 
October 1988 — during the course of 
my first visit to Jakarta as Foreign 
Minister — agreement was reached in 
principle on the approach to adopt, 
and a year specified to negotiate the 
detail. Almost to the day, in October 
1989, the agreed final draft was 
initialled. 

This agreement represents a tri- 
umph of creative solution over diplo- 
matic impasse: if you cannot agree 
where to draw a sea-boundary line, 
draw a box instead, create joint 
arrangements for drilling and piping 
out the oil it might contain, and share 
the proceeds 50-50! It embodies, in a 
very real and practical way, the strong 
mutual political will that now exists 
between Australia and Indonesia to 
work together as friends, as neigh- 
bours and as economic partners. 

The Timor Gap Zone of Cooper- 
ation Treaty is significant in another 
important respect. Quite apart from 
its potential economic value, it is a 
clear example of a non-military sol- 
ution to a problem that historically 
has often led to conflict a disputed 
boundary involving the fate of valu- 


able resources. It is a measure of the 
maturity of relations between Aus- 
tralia and Indonesia that instead of 
either country seeking to impose a 
unilateral solution to the Timor Gap 
issue, we were able to substitute years 
of common study and final intense 
negotiation, which produced a pre- 
scription which is in the national 
interest of both countries. 


The treaty is thus not just an 
important agreement in itself: it is a 
symbol of a more sophisticated 
approach to the security concerns 
between us which spring naturally 
from our geographical proximity. 

The Timor Gap Treaty deals with 
future economic cooperation in one 
area. We still have some way to go 
before we can say that we have the 
sort of diversified and integrated com- 
mercial relationship that is appropri- 
ate for two countries which are close 
neighbours in the fast-growing Asia 
Pacific region. There are still too few 
Australian companies active in the big 
and potentially massive Indonesian 
market. With some notable exceptions, 
Australian companies are not looking 
seriously enough at Indonesia. 


In 1988-89, two-way trade between 
Australia and Indonesia was around 
$A1.2 billion. This is not an insignifi- 
cant trading relationship — we are 
the sixth largest supplier to the 
Indonesian market — but neither of 
us is a leading trading partner to the 
other. The potential for expansion is 
considerable given the structural 
changes and the rate of growth of the 
Indonesian economy, as well as the 
advantages of proximity. 


In the last year, the pace of com- 
merce has quickened. Australian 
exports to Indonesia in 1988-89 were 
up 25 per cent from the previous 
year. Service trade is expanding, with 
Australian firms making a valuable 
contribution to the development of 
Indonesia’s rapidly changing economy 
through the provision of professional 
services in the accounting, legal, 
mining, engineering and education 
sectors. Australia has become the sec- 
ond most popular destination for 
Indonesian students, with currently 
some 5500 Indonesian students in 
Australia — over 20 per cent of the 
total number of Indonesian students 
studying overseas. 

On the other side of the ledger, 
Australia is assisting Indonesia with a 
three-year strategy to increase 
Indonesian exports to Australia in 
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The Australian Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans, delivering 

the opening address at the conference, “Indonesia’s New Order: Past, Present and Future”, at 
the Australian National University, Canberra. Pictured right, is Dr Ross Garnaut, Head of 
the ANU’s Department of Economics. 


nine targeted product areas from rat- 
tan furniture to foodstuffs. Australia is 
a major contributor to Indonesia’s 
burgeoning tourist industry, with 
some 150 000 Australians visiting 
Indonesia last year. We, in turn, were 
pleased to see almost 30 000 
Indonesian visitors come to Australia. 

Two-way investment remains mod- 
est. Indonesian investment in Aus- 
tralia is around $A60 million. 
Australian investment in Indonesia 
was around $A82 miilion as at the 
end of June 1988. Investment 
decisions already taken mean that this 
could increase significantly by 1991, 
notably because of CRA’s coal invest- 
ment in East Kalimantan. Moreover, 
investment liberalisation measures 
taken by the Indonesian Government 
should encourage Australian com- 
panies to look more favourably at the 
benefits of investing in Indonesia. 

A significant new step in the econ- 
omic relationship was taken at the end 


of last month, when the Indonesia- 
Australia High Level Group on 
Energy and Mineral Resources Con- 
sultations and Technical Cooperation 
met for the first time to explore 
opportunities in these sectors of vital 
importance to both economies. 

A further element in the bilateral 
economic relationship is the very 
practical links in development cooper- 
ation which have grown over the 
years. Australia was influential in the 
creation of an aid consortium for 
Indonesia — the Inter-Governmental 
Group on Indonesia (IGGI), which 
followed the accession of President 
Soeharto’s “New Order” after 1965. 
Our role in IGGI is, I believe, valued 
for the contribution — both qualitat- 
ive and quantitative — which it 
makes to Indonesia’s economic devel- 
opment. The Australian aid program, 
with its emphasis on education, 
agriculture and public infrastructure 
programs, is also a useful vehicle for 
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the promotion of distinctive Aus- 
tralian skills and expertise in Indonesia. 

But while the bilateral economic 
relationship is acquiring more sub- 
stance, the Australian private sector 
generally still tends to under-estimate 
both the opportunities and the dyna- 
mism of the Indonesian market. This 
is in spite of the strong vote of confi- 
dence the international marketplace is 
currently giving Indonesia. Gross 
Domestic Product (GDP) in Indonesia 
is growing at an annual rate of about 
six per cent. Economic indicators for 
the level of investment, export rev- 
enue and capital market activity are 
all at record levels. Indonesia is enter- 
ing the 1990s far less dependent on 
oil price fluctuations than at any time 
since the 1960s, and indeed less 
dependent on price fluctuations of a 
few primary commodities than at any 
time this century. 

The Indonesian Government’s poli- 
cies on economic restructuring are 
leading to a boom in non-oil and gas 
exports. Significant and far-reaching 
deregulation measures in the banking, 
finance, insurance, and domestic ship- 
ping sectors, as well as in the stock 
exchange, will promote increased 
competition, increase the amount of 
domestic capital available for invest- 
ment, and generally create a very 
much more positive environment for 
doing business than was the case 
previously. 

The combination of strong growth, 
economic restructuring, and liberal 
economic policies, create many oppor- 
tunities for Australia in the 
Indonesian market. Indonesia will 
require increasing quantities of wheat, 
meat and possibly sugars and metals. 
There are good prospects for mining 
equipment, communications equip- 
ment, steel, food processing equip- 
ment, and building materials and 
fittings. Indonesia will have a growing 
requirement for education and health 
services, for sophisticated engineering 
and design services, and for the pro- 
fessional services of accountants, law- 
yers and engineers. 

Indonesia is already a market of 180 
million people. At current growth 
rates, its GDP will be about $US150 
billion by the year 2000. In the 21st 
century, Indonesia will be, by today’s 
standards, a massive and wealthy mar- 
ket. Now is the time for Australian 
business to be positioning itself to take 
advantage of these opportunities. 

A sharper focus on the economic 
relationship is warranted, but this 





should not be seen as somehow dim- 
inishing the continuing importance of 
further developing a security dialogue 
with Indonesia. Together with Papua 
New Guinea, Indonesia is central to 
Australian security interests. This 
reflects the inescapable geographical 
reality that any military threat to Aus- 
tralia — unlikely though that is in the 
foreseeable future — would almost 
certainly be posed from or through 
our north. It also reflects the fact that 
Indonesia’s security and stability is 
central to the stability of the region as 
a whole, and that we both — Aus- 
tralia as an ally of the United States, 
and Indonesia as a leading voice of 
non-alignment — seek to promote 
stability in our common region. 


Defence cooperation 


Both governments are working to 
enhance understanding and cooper- 
ation in the defence field. There have 
been, over the past year, important 
meetings between our respective 
defence ministers and chiefs of 
defence forces. We have agreed to 
expand the number of exchange 
students at each other’s staff colleges. 
Our two navies participate in joint 
passage exercises. There is today a 
better understanding of each other’s 
defence policy and posture. While 
there may, from time to time, be 
some misunderstandings in non- 
government circles, it is clearly under-. 
stood at the highest levels of 
government in both countries that 
neither country constitutes a military 
threat to the other. 

Mutual understanding in the 
defence area — as elsewhere — does 
not happen by chance. It has to be 
worked at. As neighbours, it is import- 
ant that Australia and Indonesia con- 
tinue to nurture a sense of the 
community of strategic interest 
between us. We both benefit from an 
open and constructive dialogue on our 
common strategic environment, par- 
ticularly at a time when fundamental 
shifts in East-West relations, and the 
growing strength of regional players, 
combine to increase the fluidity of 
that environment. A review has just 
been completed of Australia’s regional 
security policies, which examines the 
implications of these and other issues. 
I shall be tabling that review in Par- 
liament later this week. 


This shared interest in regional 
security extends beyond traditional 
Strategic issues to include the econ- 
omic stability of the region. Both Aus- 


tralia and Indonesia recognise the 
vital contribution that economic 
growth makes to regional stability. 
Indonesia’s leading role in ASEAN — 
the centrepiece of South East Asian 
cooperation — is one expression of 
this. Our mutual interest in broader 
Asia Pacific economic cooperation is 
another. 

The sensible and cooperative work- 
ing relationship between Australia and 
Indonesia was an important ingredient 
in the success of the recent ministerial 
level meeting on Asia Pacific Econ- 
omic Cooperation (APEC). The con- 
structive way in which our two 
delegations at the Canberra meeting 
worked with each other, and with the 
other participants, demonstrates the 
flow-on effect that an improved and 
open Australia-Indonesia relationship 
can have on important regional issues. 
Without that cooperative approach, it 
is unlikely that the APEC process 
would have developed to the point 
that it has in the consensual manner 
that it has. 

APEC is only one example of fruit- 
ful cooperation between Australia and 
Indonesia on multilateral issues. Indo- 
nesia has also been a valuable partici- 
pant in the Australian regional 
initiative on chemical weapons aimed 
at increasing knowledge of and sup- 
port for a comprehensive chemical 
weapons convention among the 
countries of South East Asia, and the 
South Pacific. Cooperation on chemi- 
cal weapons issues also extends to our 
shared membership of the Conference 
on Disarmament in Geneva where the 
actual negotiations on a convention 
take place. 


Knowing each 
other better 


In addition, Australia and Indonesia 
have over the years developed a good 
working relationship at the United 
Nations in New York, which goes 
well beyond close consultation on 
regional issues like Cambodia. We are 
both also active members of the 
Cairns Group of agricultural fair 
traders, and we work closely together, 
there and elsewhere, in the cause of 
an open and liberal multilateral 
trading system. 

One aspect of the bilateral relation- 
ship to which we have given particu- 
lar attention over the past year is the 
expansion of cultural contacts and 
other people-to-people links. I have 
remarked on several occasions that no 
two neighbours anywhere in the world 
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are as different, in terms of history, 
culture, demography, language, and 
political and social traditions, as Aus- 
tralia and Indonesia. 


These differences place a special 
burden — and a particular obligation 
— on each of us to make the effort to 
understand one another; not just at 
the government-to-government level, 
but also at the broader cultural and 
social levels. 


The constituency of Australians and 
Indonesians who know and under- 
stand their neighbouring country 
needs to be expanded to include a 
new generation of not just scholars, 
writers, journalists and diplomats, but 
also business and professional people 
— not to mention politicians. Both 
Australia and Indonesia need to work 
on this. The Australia-lndonesia Insti- 
tute is already embarked on this task, 
but in an open society, with a com- 
petitive information network, foreign 
countries must also make their own 
effort if they are to receive attention, 
especially in the media. 


The Australia-Indonesia Institute is 
co-sponsoring this conference, and it 
has an important role to play in the 
process of expanding links between 
our two communities and widening 
our knowledge of each other. It has 
already put in train an imaginative 
work program targeted towards the 
“young and influential”. It recently 
co-sponsored, together with my 
Department, a visit to Australia by the 
Sultan of Yogyakarta. It is paying par- 
ticular attention to the media and 
exchanges in the fields of law, health, 
feacher-education and sport. Just last 
weekend, the Institute sponsored an 
important meeting in Sydney of senior 
Australian and Indonesian editors. 


As the relations between the gov- 
ernments of Indonesia and Australia 
become more complex and substan- 
tial, interested non-government 
institutions — such as the media and 
the educational systems — must 
respond by giving (speaking from the 
Australian side) more depth, concen- 
tration and constructive analysis to the 
relationship. The Australian National 
University (ANU) has been a leader 
in the field of Indonesian studies. 
This conference is a mark of mature 
scholarship for which there is no sub- 
stitute. The recent and quite proper 
emphasis on the economic potential 
of North East Asia will not, I hope, 
deflect the ANU from building 
further its international reputation for 
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scholarly assessment of the region 
nearer to home. 

Let me conclude with these obser- 
vations: The Australian Government 
obviously attaches importance to the 
maintenance of a constructive, 
friendly and cooperative relationship 
with Indonesia. We do so not only 
because of strategic imperatives, but 
also because we both have much to 
gain by developing a complex and 
mature relationship framed by politi- 
cal cooperation, economic depth and 
cultural understanding. While it is 
easy enough in the light of history to 
dwell on the differences and on the 
importance of sensible political man- 
agement of the problem areas in our 
relations, we should never lose sight 
of the fact that on several fundamen- 
tal issues, Australia and Indonesia 
share common interests and a growing 
convergence of outlook. 

Sensible political management of 
problem areas does not mean burying 
them under the carpet: 


e if there is a problem with 
Indonesian fishing boats intruding 
into Australian waters, then sensible 
management does not mean 
unilaterally imposing some highly 
punitive solution likely to be neither 
understood nor observed by the 
fishermen, but explaining our con- 
cerns and working cooperatively 
with Indonesia to find long-term 
solutions which respect Australian 
law. And we have been doing just 
that; 


e if a sensitive consular issue like the 
Blenkinsop case arises, then sensible 
management does not mean trading 
insults, but following up our con- 
cerns in a business-like way to see 
that both countries are satisfied that 
justice is done in accordance with 
the law of the land. And that is 
exactly what happened in that case; 
and 


e if there continues to be concern 
expressed in Australia about human 
rights and development support for 
the people of East Timor, then sen- 
sible management does not mean 
making strident allegations, but 
developing a dialogue on human 
rights through which we can raise 
our concerns directly with the 
Indonesian authorities, and finding 
ways with them of helping with 
some development support of our 
own. This is what has been happening. 


A good relationship between Aus- 
tralia and Indonesia is important, not 


just for the two countries, but for the 
broader region. An indifferent or hos- 
tile relationship would mean that on 
many of the substantial issues which 
Australia and its regional neighbours, 
especially ASEAN, need to resolve 
and move forward, no progress can be 
made. 

Whether the issue is Asia Pacific 
economic cooperation, a joint 
approach to the exploitation of the 
resources of the Timor Gap, or forg- 
ing a regional consensus against 
chemical weapons, without a cooper- 
ative approach between Australia and 
Indonesia, these major steps towards 
the economic development and secur- 
ity of our region would not have been 
taken as readily as they have been. 
Indeed, they might not have been 
taken at all. It is not too much to say 
that a constructive relationship 
between Australia and Indonesia is 
essential for the security and prosper- 
ous development of South East Asia. 


Practical outcomes 


The Indonesia-Australia relation- 
ship began in a somewhat romantic 
frame of mind 40 or so years ago. I 
do not wish to denigrate the hopeful 
emotions of that time, but, for a var- 
iety of reasons, they could not last. 
Unfortunately, more recently, they 
occasionally deteriorated into a vol- 
atile and needlessly hostile stand-off, 
when both countries suffered from a 
lack of sensible communication and 
discussion of differences. At the risk 
of repeating myself, let me say again: 
the relationship now is being managed 
on both sides with an emphasis on 
practical outcomes. We are trying to 
be as helpful to each other as we can 
be, as good neighbours should. 

What we seek with Indonesia, as 
with the other nations of the region, 
is a multi-dimensional relationship 
forged around common interests. 
This, together with the inescapable 
logic of geography, and the vital 
element of political will — which I 
believe both sides possess — offer, in 
my view, grounds for optimism about 
the future. We cannot guarantee that 
misunderstandings between our two 
countries will not occur from time to 
time. But we can — not least through 
conferences like this — work to 
ensure that our two communities are 
not strangers to each other and that 
relations between us continue to grow 
in a constructive and open spirit. w 
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Asia Pacific 
cooperation 


Speech by the Secretary of 
the Department of Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Mr Richard 
Woolcott, to the Sydney 
Institute on December 14 


S ome five months ago, I had the 
honour of being the first guest 
speaker at the Institute’s new premises 
in Sydney. On that occasion I 
outlined the Prime Minister’s initiat- 
ive for enhanced regional economic 
cooperation. 

At that time the proposal had 
received support, albeit with reser- 
vations in some cases, from most of 
the major economies in the region. 
Since then, the initiative has taken 
greater shape, with the first Asia 
Pacific Economic Cooperation 
(APEC) ministerial-level meeting 
being held in Canberra in early 
November. So I am glad to have the 
opportunity this evening to talk to the 
Melbourne Chapter of the Sydney 
Institute. 

The very act that the meeting took 
place such a short time after the idea 
was first mooted, and that it was 
attended by so many senior ministers 
(27 in all) from the 12 participating 
economies, are major achievements. 
But the meeting was not just an 
opportunity for ministers to meet and 
discuss issues of common interest; 
agreement was reached on a frame- 
work of carry-forward enhanced econ- 
omic cooperation in the region and a 
number of measures which will 
strengthen the prospects for continued 
strong economic growth. But before I 
explore these measures, let me 
explain why this initiative is so 
important for Australia’s economic 
future. 

As Professor Garnaut stated in his 
recent report, Australia and the North 
East Asian Ascendancy, the economies 
of the Asia Pacific region have, for a 
number of years, been the fastest- 
growing in the world. The economic 
dynamism of the Asia Pacific region is 
leading to a decisive shift in the 
centre of gravity of world economic 
activity from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

Already the region accounts for 
over half of the world’s economic out- 
put and more than one-third of world 
trade. It contains the four tigers (the 
newly-industrialised economies of 
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Singapore, Taiwan, Hong Kong and 
the Republic of Korea), the world’s 
largest economy (the US) and the new 
economic superpower (Japan). The 
region is increasingly emerging as an 
engine of growth for the rest of the 
world, and as a focus of trade, invest- 
ment, financial and other economic 
activity. 

Probably the major factor 
underpinning the region’s economic 
success over the last 20 years has been 
the ability of regional economies to 
adapt, in line with changing patterns 
of a comparative advantage, in order 
to capitalise on new market opportun- 
ities in a relatively open and non- 
discriminatory multilateral trading 
system. Structural change in the 
region has led to a strong growth in 
inter-dependence and intra-regional 
links, not only in the area of trade, 
but also in investment, tourism and, 
increasingly, financial flows. This has 
helped to create an awareness of com- 
mon regional interests in economic 
cooperation. 

All these changes are bringing a 
new era of regional self-confidence 
and a growing sense of identity of 
purpose. We see the future of the 
region as very positive. We believe 
that all regional countries will benefit 
increasingly from continued growth, 
particularly as structural change in 
the region assists in the further spread 
of industrialisation to the ASEAN 
countries. 

From Australia’s point of view, 
developments in the Asia Pacific 
region will play a decisive role in 
shaping our future. Australia has 
become increasingly integrated with 
the region since the mid-1960s. By 
1988 the region accounted for around 
66 per cent of our merchandise 
exports ($A29.8 billion) and around 
65 per cent of merchandise imports 
($A27.7 billion). More than half of 
our primary product exports go to the 
Asia Pacific region and more than 
two-thirds of our manufactured 
exports. The region includes seven of 
Australia’s 10 largest overall export 
markets (Japan, New Zealand, ROK, 
United States, PRC, Hong Kong and 
Taiwan). The region is a significant 
source of foreign investment for Aus- 
tralia (about 45 per cent of stock of 
foreign investment in Australia in 
1987-88) and an important destination 
for Australian overseas investment 
(around 50 per cent of the stock of 


Australian investment abroad in 
1987-88). 


It is an economic fact of life, as 
Professor Garnaut has emphasised, 
that we need to enmesh further the 
Australian economy with the dynamic 
economies of the region, as these will 
undoubtedly be the principal source 
of future growth for the Australian 
economy. 

Mr Hawke’s proposal, put forward 
in Seoul in January, was based on the 
recognition that the continuing econ- 
omic success of the Asia Pacific 
region would be enhanced through 
greater, and more structured, regional 
economic cooperation, and that 
Australia’s own economic prospects 
are intimately connected to the 
region’s continuing high growth. 

The coming together of many fac- 
tors — regional interlinkages, a cru- 
cial round of multilateral trade 
negotiations, the growing self- 
confidence of ASEAN, declining East- 
West tensions, and a recognition that 
the Pacific had outpaced the Atlantic 
in economic terms — have combined 
to make Asia Pacific economic coop- 
eration an idea whose time has come. 

Through its timing, its focus on 
practical areas of economic cooper- 
ation, and — I think it is fair to say 
— the careful, consensual way the 
proposal has been developed through 
the course of this year in very exten- 
sive rounds of senior official and min- 
isterial consultations — Mr Hawke’s 
initiative was able to capture this sen- 
timent in a way which has attracted 
wide support in the region and has 
largely overcome the reservations held 
by some participants, particularly by 
some of the ASEAN countries. 

The result was that the inaugural 
meeting to discuss Asia Pacific econ- 
omic cooperation, held in Canberra 
on November 6-7, represented a sig- 
nificant diplomatic success for 
Australia. 

As I noted earlier, the 27 ministers 
attending the meeting agreed on a 
number of specific measures to 
enhance regional cooperation. There 
was general consensus among the 
ministers about the principles which 
Should govern regional cooperation. 
Particular emphasis was placed on 
strengthening and further liberalising 
the open multilateral trading system. 

Contrary to some interpretations, 
the objective of the APEC process is 
not the formation of a regional trading 
bloc. The Australian Government has 
stated on many occasions its strong 
support for freer and fairer trade 
between economies. It has taken many 


steps to reduce protection in Australia 
and to restructure the Australian 
economy to make it more open inter- 
nationally, to increase its productivity 
and to broaden and deepen its export 
Capacity. 

We have also launched and chaired 
the Cairns Group which has played 
— and is continuing to play — a 
major role in the negotiations to liber- 
alise trade in agricultural products. 
The formation of another regional 
trading bloc would not lead to freer or 
fairer trade and would run completely 
counter to Australia’s trading interests. 

At the APEC meeting, ministers 
recognised that the existence of a 
strong and open multilateral trading 
system has been a significant factor in 
the growth of regional economies. 
They also agreed that the further 
opening up of the multilateral trading 
system was of substantial and common 
interest to all countries in the region 
and that the negotiations currently 
under way, the Uruguay Round, rep- 
resent the most immediate and practi- 
cal opportunity to pursue this objective. 

In order to promote a positive con- 
clusion to the Round, it was agreed 
that ministers responsible for trade 
policy in the APEC economies should 
meet in early September 1990 to 
review the state of negotiations and 
consider how to overcome any 
obstacles to a comprehensive and suc- 
cessful result. These ministers would 
meet again in Brussels in early 
December on the eve of the conclud- 
ing session. In the meantime, senior 
officials will consult regularly on the 
progress of the negotiations. 


The purpose of these meetings is 
not to develop a unified negotiating 
position on all issues — an impossi- 
bility given the different priorities and 
interests of the APEC participants — 
but to demonstrate the political com- 
mitment of APEC countries to secur- 
ing a favourable outcome to the 
negotiations. This will put pressure on 
those countries, which may be lagging 
to display more flexiblility during the 
critical final stages. 

I believe there is a significant 
potential for the region to contribute 
to the liberalisation of the multilateral 
trading system in another important 
way — by providing an example of 
leadership to others. This can be 
achieved through continuing the 
recent trend of reducing impediments 
to trade among regional economies, 
without discriminating against others. 
This will require a continuing com- 
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mitment in the countries involved to 
undertake structural reform and to 
avoid succumbing to pressures for 
protectionist measures. The work pro- 
gram initiated by ministers in 
Canberra can, in turn, have the 
potential to assist in underpinning 
these efforts. 

In fact, in my view, the work pro- 
gram which will be undertaken is 
critical to the success of cooperation. 
It should provide substance to the 
process and, importantly, should assist 
in improving the economic develop- 
ment of the region. In Canberra, min- 
isters identified the following broad 
areas as upon which attention should 
be focused: 


e Economic studies: including the 
review and analysis of the economic 
outlook for the region and its impli- 
cations for policy, and the improve- 
ment of regional economic and 
trade data; 

e trade liberalisation: with an initial 
focus on consultations among par- 
ticipants at ministerial as well as 
official level to pursue a timely and 
comprehensive outcome for the 
Uruguay Round of multilateral trade 
negotiations; 

e investment, technology transfer and 

human resource development: 

including programs for information 
exchange and training; and 

sectoral cooperation: in fields such 

as tourism, energy, trade promotion, 

environmental matters and infra- 
structure development. 


Within these categories, a wide 
range of specific activities or projects 
were put forward. It was agreed that 
these should be closely considered by 
senior officials, together with any 
other proposals that may be made by 
participants, with a view to setting in 
train a viable short-to-medium-term 
work program. 

Ministers agreed that two particular 
projects should proceed as soon as 
possible: 

One is a review of data on regional 
trade flows and developments (cover- 
ing trade in goods and services) and 
on capital flows (including direct 
investment). This will enable: 


e the identification of areas where 

there is a need to improve the 

comparability of regional data; 

the identification of gaps in data 

and improve country and industry 

sector coverage; and 

e the development of new data bases 
as necessary. 
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The other is an examination of 
mechanisms to facilitate the identifi- 
cation of trade, investment and tech- 
nology transfer opportunities in 
regional countries. These might 
include: 


e the establishment of joint sectoral 
industry groups to identify specific 
projects; particularly the small and 
medium-scale industry; 

e a data base on commercial 
opportunities; 

e the promotion of regional 
confederations of chambers of 
industry; 

e specific joint project investment 
studies; and 

e enterprise-to-enterprise linkages. 


Both these projects should improve 
the opportunities for Australian (and 
other regional) businesses. They will 
also provide the objective, professional 
analysis necessary to systematically 
identify the region’s many common 
interests and provide the foundation 
for future policy decisions. 

Progress on the work program will 
be reviewed by ministers at their next 
meeting, to take place in Singapore in 
the middle of 1990. The agreement to 
this meeting, and one the following 
year in the Republic of Korea, reflect 
the welcome recognition by all par- 
ticipants of the relevance and import- 
ance of regional cooperation. 
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For the next two meetings, senior 
officials will provide the necessary 
support through a “sherpa”-like 
arrangement similar to that used suc- 
cessfully by the members of the G7 
economic summit. This has the 
advantage of providing adequate inter- 
governmental supervision of the 
development of the process, but leaves 
suitable flexibility at this early stage. 


Although no agreement was 
reached in Canberra on the longer- 
term future institutional structure of 
regional cooperation, Australia has 
always seen this as something that 
would evolve over time on the basis of 
consensus among all participants as 
the practical benefits of cooperation 
become apparent. Of more import- 
ance than any particular structure is 
the existence of the process itself. 
With the agreement to the substantive 
work program, an effective 
organisational support mechanism and 
two further ministerial-level meetings, 
there is no doubt that the Canberra 
APEC meeting was successful in 
establishing a firm foundation for a 
process of economic cooperation. It 
has begun and is, in my opinion, of 
great potential significance. 


One of the issues on which there 
will be close consultation is the ques- 
tion of participation. Over time, we 
expect the number of participating 
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economies to increase with the most 
likely initial candidates being China 
and the economies of Hong Kong and 
Taiwan. Ministers noted at the 
Canberra meeting, that these are 
important economies, significant in 
the future prosperity of the Asia 
Pacific region, and agreed that it 
would be desirable to consider further 
their involvement in the process of 
regional cooperation. 

As set out in the principles of coop- 
eration I referred to earlier, the guid- 
ing criterion for participation will be 
the strength of economic linkages 
with the region and questions of par- 
ticipation will be decided on a consen- 
sus basis. 

It will be on this basis that the inter- 
est expressed by some of the Pacific 
Island countries, especially Papua 
New Guinea, the Soviet Union and 
some Latin American countries, will 
be judged. Australia is not opposed, in 
principle, to additional participants. 

Having launched the APEC pro- 
cess, the nature of Australia’s involve- 
ment will change as the chairmanship 
passes to Singapore, the host of the 
next ministerial-level meeting. This 
will enable us to pursue more closely 
Australia’s own objectives, in particu- 
lar the Government’s strategy of tying 
our economic future more closely 
with the dynamic, growing economics 
of the region. 

I should make it clear that APEC is 
not about a formal trade arrangement 
or negotiating body and is not in any 
sense an alternative to the multilateral 
GATT framework for trading rules or 
for trade liberalisation. Support for 
the multilateral trade system based on 
the GATT will remain the fundamen- 
tal tenet of Australian trade policies, 
supported by bilateral trade policies. 
However, just as it is appropriate for 
our multilateral trade policies to be 
supported by bilateral trade policies, 
Operating within the wider multilat- 
eral framework, so too should regional 
cooperation be seen as a useful and 
complementary strand of policy. But it 
is only one element in the overall mix 
and not one that replaces others. 

The relevance of regional economic 
cooperation will, however, develop in 
a number of ways. 

In a situation in which economic 
inter-dependence among regional 
countries is a fact of life, policies in 
one country cannot be formulated 
independently of what is happening in 
other countries. It makes sense, there- 
fore, to have a process of closer dia- 


logue, analysis, information exchange 
and consultation common economic 
interests. This helps strengthen our 
individual and collective capacity for 
policy formulation. 

This is similar to the role played by 
the OECD; but we do not envisage 
the establishment of a large inter- 
governmental organisation on the 
scale of the OECD. Rather, we 
expect, for the time being at least, to 
draw on existing resources within the 
region, such as the Pacific Economic 
Cooperation Committee (PECC). 
Through its specialist Task Forces, 
this tripartite body — its members 
come from academia and business as 
well as government — provides much 
useful information and analysis of 
various aspects of economic activity in 
the region. At their recent meeting in 
Auckland, PECC delegates expressed 
their support for the APEC process 
and indicated their intention to coop- 
erate closely in the work program 
undertaken for APEC. 

Regional cooperation may also, 
assist in encouraging greater trans- 
parency in government policy-making 
and reduce the likelihood of govern- 
ment measures that would retard 
intra-regional economic linkages. This 
would be akin to the role and activi- 
ties of the IAC in the domestic Aus- 
tralian environment. 

In this context, it might be possible 
to encourage a continuation of the 
market deregulation and market open- 
ing policies that have been a general 
feature of economic policy in most 
regional countries; and in this way 
encourage a continuing focus on trade 
liberalisation in the period after the 
conclusion of the Uruguay Round. 

Cooperation could also be helpful 
in identifying physical constraints to 
greater regional economic growth and 
inter-dependence. Physical and com- 
munications bottlenecks are likely to 
be recurrent problems for intra- 
regional trade in view of the continu- 
ing rapid growth of trade and the 
long lead times in the provision of 
infrastructure. Recent examples 
include harbours, road and power 
developments in Thailand and tele- 
communications in Indonesia. 

There is also the possibility of 
identifying new areas of trading 
Opportunities as a result of more sys- 
tematic studies of the changing pat- 
tern of structural adjustment taking 
place in the region and an improve- 
ment in the information available to 
commercial opportunities in the areas 
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of trade, technology transfer and 
investment. 

At the broader international level, if 
the regional group can develop a 
sense of cohesiveness, notwithstanding 
the diversity among its participants, it 
may be possible to have a more effec- 
tive input into international organis- 
ations and to play a stronger role in 
shaping the international economic 
agenda in line with regional interests. 
This could alter the weight of influ- 
ence exercised by Europe and North 
America in major international econ- 
omic organisations established in the 
post World War 11 period. 

I believe that the potential signifi- 
cance of APEC has, in fact, increased 
since November. It could, like the 
747, which was designed as a troop 
transport aircraft, and the ANZUS 
Treaty, which was originally seen as a 
protection against a revived Japan, 
APEC could serve a wider purpose for 
which it was not originally envisaged. 
Given the rapidly evolving situation 
and the extraordinary changes in east- 
ern Europe, the potential value of 
what was launched here in November 
could be greatly reinforced by what is 
happening in Europe. 

If, in the future, East Germany 
were to be drawn into West Germany 
and a single German economy were 
to be integrated into the single market 
in Europe in 1992, then it could be 
even more important for the countries 
of the APEC region to develop a 
sense of economic community and 
have an effective regional economic 
consultative forum. 

The economic benefits to Australia 
of regional cooperation will not come 
overnight. Nor can government 
initiatives such as this solve Australia’s 
economic problems: as all ministers 
attending the Canberra meeting rec- 
ognised, the private sector is the 
motor of economic growth and has a 
critical role to play if enhanced coop- 
eration is to be translated into greater 
economic activity. In Australia’s case, 
this will require the continuing devel- 
opment of an export culture among 
Australian businesses. However, 
regional cooperation, through closer 
dialogue, research, analysis and infor- 
mation exchange can help to better 
anticipate trading and investment 
opportunities or difficulties and build 
a stronger regional commitment to 
trade liberalisation. To the extent it 
does these, I believe that there are sig- 
nificant potential benefits even in the 
medium-term. 5 
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The greenhouse effect: 
multi-faceted policy 


Speech by the Minister for 
Primary Industries and Energy, 
Mr John Kerin, to the 
Commonwealth Scientific and 
Industrial Research 
Organisation Greenhouse and 
Energy conference at 
Macquarie University on 


December 4 
| he greenhouse issue has the 
potential to affect practically 
every aspect of our lives. The primary 
industries, and particularly the energy 
sector will be a major focus for policy- 
makers both domestically and inter- 
nationally. Hence my presence here 
today. . 

I recently made some comments on 
the environment and development, 
and people on my side of politics, par- 
ticularly in the cities, asked: “What 
right?” or “Why?” have I dared to 
speak out. The reason is that my col- 
league, Peter Cook (the Minister for 
Resources) and I are involved in this 
issue every day in nearly every area 
under our portfolio control. 

I would like to outline how the 
Australian Government is developing 
and implementing a national strategy 
to deal with greenhouse issues and the 
fundamental principles behind our 
actions. 

The Prime Minister has committed 
Australia to playing a significant part 
in reducing global greenhouse 
emissions and adapting to potential 
climate change. 

This challenge will be particularly 
significant for the industries in the 
primary industries and energy sector. 
Action to reduce emissions from the 
energy sector will clearly be a major 
objective. Other sources of emissions 
will also have to be looked at, as will 
major reafforestation initiatives. But if 
sustained climate change does occur, 
then agricultural adaptation will be a 
high priority. Similarly, if sea levels 
start to rise, effective coastal zone 
management will take on a renewed 
urgency. 

The Government’s approach to the 
greenhouse issue is multi-faceted. It 
combines a national strategy that will 
involve the Federal, State, Territory 
and local governments, industry and 
community groups, with comprehen- 
sive research programs, public edu- 


cation and international activity. 

As the Prime Minister noted in his 
Environment Statement, we need to 
look at all the sources of greenhouse 
gases both globally and nationally and 
the chemical activity of the gases 
themselves. We also need to identify 
all the possible impacts. And we need 
to study all possible policy responses, 
both nationally and internationally. 
These include legal and economic 
measures, technology development 
and transfer, public education and 
involvement, as well as institutional 
and financial arrangements. 

Despite considerable uncertainties 
about the rate, significance and 
impacts of any global warming result- 
ing from increasing atmospheric con- 
centrations of greenhouse gases, the 
Government recognises that appropri- 
ate action is required now. We cannot 
afford to wait for conclusive scientific 
evidence of climate warming. If the 
predictions are right, the longer we 
delay, the more difficult and costly 
will be any solution. 

Naturally we need to carefully bal- 
ance the costs of our actions now, 
against the risks of greenhouse 
impacts in the future. 

The Government is responding, 
and encouraging responses, to the 
greenhouse issue in a variety of comp- 
lementary ways. 

As the issue is a global one, the 
Government’s approach involves 
active participation at the inter- 
national level. Indeed, there is little 
point us doing anything at all on our 
own, unless it is justified for other 
reasons, or is part of, or will lead to 
international action. 

It is essential for all the world’s 
community to play a part, if our 
response to the greenhouse problem is 
to be successful. Consequently, Aus- 
tralia is taking a prominent role in the 
Inter-governmental Panel on Climate 
Change (IPCC), set up by the United 
Nations Environment Program and 
the World Meteorological Organis- 
ation. The IPCC is the leading inter- 
national body looking at the 
greenhouse effect and climate change. 

Australia is also supporting efforts 
to develop a new framework conven- 
tion to facilitate the adoption of inter- 
national and regional measures 
connected with climate change. 

As some of you will be aware, the 
IPCC has convened working groups 
to examine greenhouse issues on three 
major fronts. 

One is examining the scientific evi- 
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dence available concerning the rate, 
magnitude and extent of global 
warming and consequent climate 
change. 

Another is examining the potential 
global and regional impacts of climate 
change. 

The third is evaluating what policy 
responses are appropriate to address 
the issue. 

The IPCC will consolidate these 
reports and present its recommen- 
dations to the Second World Climate 
Conference later next year. Govern- 
ments will then be in a stronger pos- 
ition to develop agreed policies to 
reduce greenhouse gases, including 
institutional arrangements and 
funding, and to negotiate their 
implementation on an informed basis. 

The Australian Government fully 
supports this comprehensive and rig- 
orous international approach in 
coming to grips with the greenhouse 
issue. We are also keen to ensure that 
the IPCC process takes account of 
Australian views and aspirations and 
draws on our experience and expertise. 

We are providing a financial contri- 
bution as well as technical and policy 
expertise to the IPCC. The Govern- 
ment will also continue to give strong 
diplomatic encouragement to this pro- 
cess in the hope that even more 
countries will become involved in the 
IPCC process. 

In addition, we have embarked on a 
strategy of our own. We believe our 
strategy will be compatible with the 
thrust of the IPCC recommendations 
in late 1990. Action will be directed at 
all greenhouse gases and focus on 
activities and implications for all rel- 
evant sectors of the economy, not just 
the energy sector. 

Our strategy involves: 


e surveying sources of greenhouse gas 
emissions; 

e identifying and developing options 
to reduce emissions in particular 
sectors; 

e evaluating the costs and implications 
of those options to estimate the 
levels of achievable reductions in 
those emissions; and 

e enhancing gas “sinks”. 


In identifying and refining specific 
options for responding to greenhouse, 
we have explicitly recognised several 
key factors. 

The first is that the high probability 
of possible climate change at the glo- 
bal level brings with it large 
uncertainties with respect to changes 
at the regional level. 
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Second, initial policy responses 
should be justified on the broad 
grounds of improved economic 
efficiency and cost-effectiveness, as 
well as their contribution to reducing 
greenhouse gas emissions. 

Third, we need to ensure that poli- 
cies do not just transfer Australian 
industrial activity overseas, with no 
overall reduction in global greenhouse 
gas emissions. As our energy sources 
tend to be relatively clean, it is poss- 
ible that we could actually make the 
problem worse by excessive zeal in 
restricting emissions. 

Fourth, responses to greenhouse 
will need to be broader than just lim- 
iting greenhouse gas emissions. 
Improving the effectiveness of green- 
house gas sinks, such as forests, and 
adapting to potential climate change, 
will also be important. 

I have been saying repeatedly that 
as our share of the world’s land area 
is much greater than our share of 
energy consumption, it is obvious 
where our “comparative advantage” 
lies in this area. 

Further, we recognise that we will 
need to draw on the full range of pol- 
icy tools in implementing options. 
Economic measures, public education, 
regulations and technology develop- 
ment and transfer are vitally import- 
ant in this context. 


Although carbon dioxide remains 
the most significant gas in Australia, 
making up around 40 per cent of our 
annual contribution to warming 
potential, it is also very clear that 
action will also need to be directed 
towards nitrous oxide, methane, and 
chlorofluorocarbons, which each con- 
tribute around 20 per cent. The pol- 
icy process so far has identified a 
range of response options which are 
available in the short term at reason- 
able cost and which require minimal 
government intervention. 

These are to: 


e phase out chlorofluorocarbons — 
the most insidious of the greenhouse 
gases — by the year 2000; 

e encourage increased energy 
efficiency and conservation and 
improved energy-use management 

e support reforestation and efforts to 
minimise deforestation; and 

e support efforts to increase natural 
gas and renewable energy use where 
these options are economically viable. 


However, options to achieve larger 
reductions in greenhouse gas 
emissions will inevitably involve a 


longer-term framework, increased gov- 
ernment intervention, higher costs 
and more research. 

The development and implemen- 
tation of these long-term options will 
involve extensive consultation with 
State and Territory governments — 
the agencies primarily responsible for 
action in areas such as forestry, elec- 
tricity generation, housing regulation, 
vehicle registration, and so forth. 
Consultation with industry and the 
general community will also be a key 
feature of this process. 

One of our major difficulties in 
identifying specific longer-term 
options, is the unpredictable rate of 
technological change. This com- 
pounds the problem of estimating 
detailed longer-term emission 
reductions for specific areas and com- 
paring those reductions with relevant 
costs. It also reinforces the view that 
science will continue to play an 
important part in greenhouse policy 
development. 

Although our policies will be 
directed at all sectors, it is fairly clear 
that a substantial part of the 
Government’s effort will focus on 
energy. 

For the immediate future, energy 
production based on the combustion 
of fossil fuels is likely to remain cen- 
tral to world energy use. This reflects 
the significant role of road transport 
in all economic activities and western 
society generally, the relatively new 
investment in power generation facili- 
ties overseas, the world’s considerable 
fossil fuel resources, and limited num- 
ber of alternatives which are currently 
economically viable. 

Improvements in energy efficiency 
and energy management are high on 
our list of priorities, because energy 
efficiency gains will mean increased 
economic efficiency, as well as 
reduced greenhouse gas emissions. I 
notice there will be numerous papers 
on this topic during this conference. 
We recognise that this is an issue 
requiring action at all levels of gov- 
ernment, industry and the com- 
munity. Action will involve research 
and development, public education 
and dissemination of information to 
energy end users. At the same time, 
economic measures to provide the 
right signals to the markets, and in 
some cases, regulation, may need to 
be considered. 

Examples of our efforts so far in 
this area include the provision of $1 
million to support a continuation of 
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our energy efficiency and energy 
management program. A new 
database to provide information about 
energy-efficient technologies is cur- 
rently being established. There are 
also improved and expanded pro- 
motion programs aimed at energy 
conservation for industry and com- 
merce and transport fuel efficiency for 
both private and commercial vehicles. 

Much of energy conservation will 
consist in the application of known 
technology incrementally. For 
example, much can already be done 
in the home. There is a lot of talk 
about attitudinal change, but we have 
to get behavioural change and find 
out what the impediments to 
behavioural change are. 

It is probable that education of 
engineers, architects, planners and a 
range of technical people is a better 
way to promote behavioural change 
than trying to educate the mass of the 
people. 

Switching between fossil fuels, par- 
ticularly substituting natural gas for 
coal, will clearly continue to be a 
specific focus. However, full fuel 
cycle analyses will be required to 
obtain some definitive answers. We 
should not pretend that this will be an 
easy task, either technically or econ- 
omically. Those of you associated with 
the power generation industry know 
only too well what the challenges are. 

But don’t assume I’m advocating no 
change because it’s all too difficult - 
quite the reverse. The greenhouse 
issue can drive us to greater economic 
efficiency; provide a new focus to 
reinvigorate energy-related R&D; and 
offer new business and market 
opportunities. 

For example, our energy-intensive 
industries have the opportunity to 
maintain their competitive edge and 
continue to seek further gains through 
improvements in energy efficiency. In 
this way, Australia can continue to be 
an attractive location for siting 
energy-intensive, value-adding 
industries. 

Value-adding can make a significant 
contribution to our economic growth 
and export trade, but is often energy- 
intensive. This could have important 
consequences for Australia’s green- 
house gas emission levels. But the 
most important point is that global 
emissions should be reduced. So a 
sensible global strategy involves some 
energy-intensive activities being relo- 
cated to efficient energy-producing 
countries, such as Australia. 
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In addition, improved technology 
and improved processes which may 
develop as a result of our efforts, will 
clearly have market opportunities out- 
side Australia. 

I do not think I have to emphasise 
to this audience that more research 
work is required to understand the 
basic greenhouse and climate change 
processes. In balancing the costs of 
our responses to greenhouse against 
the risk of its impacts will be the 
firming up of scientific evidence for 
significant climate change. 

Additional research, development 
and demonstration will be required 
for the emerging, and yet to emerge, 
technologies, to allow us to control 
greenhouse emissions and adapt to its 
impacts. 

The Government clearly recognises 
that the scientific community will 
play a vital role in developing effec- 
tive greenhouse responses. We have 
already provided some $5.5 million in 
funding, most of it going to CSIRO 
and the Bureau of Meteorology, for a 
two-year program of high priority 
greenhouse-related research. The 
research will concentrate on southern 
hemisphere climate research and 
modelling. Without this type of 
research, the global models now being 
developed would be incomplete and 
would provide an inaccurate basis for 
predicting impacts in Australia. 

The Government is also keen to 
ensure that its greenhouse research 
programs are well directed. This is 
why the National Greenhouse Advis- 
ory Committee has been established 
under the chairmanship of Professor 
Henry Nix to advise on priority areas 
for research. The committee will also 
set objectives for a dedicated research 
grants scheme to commence in 1990-91. 

In addition, the National Energy 
Research, Development and Demon- 
stration Program acknowledges the 
growing concern over global climate 
change by according high funding 
priority to projects investigating 
energy management technologies 
which have spinoffs for reduced 
greenhouse gas emissions. 

So far, I have outlined the broad 
direction and principles of the Aus- 
tralian Government’s policy process 
on the greenhouse issue. Implicit in 
this process is our commitment to 
close and continued consultation with 
all levels of government, with com- 
munity groups, with industry and as 
previously noted, with the scientific 
community. 


All the States and Territories are 
looking at possible response options. 
And I am hopeful that development 
of a greenhouse strategy will be a 
genuine national cooperative effort. 

In summary, the Australian Gov- 
ernment clearly recognises the need 
for action on the greenhouse issue. 

We are engaged in a well-defined 
and rigorous process of development 
and implementation of a national 
strategy. We do not have all the 
answers at present, nor do we expect 
to have them in the near future. 

However, we must not forget that 
greenhouse is a symptom of 
unsustainable development. Its ulti- 
mate solution lies not in treating it in 
isolation, but in moving the planet 
towards sustainable development. E 


Human Rights Week: 
Australia’s stance 
against the death 


penalty 


Speech on December 6 by the 
Prime Minister, Mr Bob 
Hawke, at the launch of 
Amnesty International’s poster 
against capital punishment 


| am proud to be associated with 
the celebrations this week of 
Human Rights Week and with the 
launch of this poster against the death 
penalty, just as I am proud to be a 
patron of the Amnesty International 
Parliamentary Group. ‘This poster 
we are launching today bears the sig- 
natures of the Governor-General, the 
Prime Minister, the Leader of the 
Opposition and the Leader of the 
Australian Democrats. So it provides 
clear evidence of Australia’s commit- 
ment to this most important campaign 
against the death penalty. 

The campaign to abolish capital 
punishment has gained an extraordi- 
nary momentum since the Second 
World War. In 1948 — during Doc 
Evatt’s presidency of the UN General 
Assembly — the international com- 
munity expressed its deepest values in 
the form of the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights, which states that 
“everyone has the right to life, liberty 
and security of person.” 
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In 1966, the UN adopted the /nter- 
national Covenant on Civil and Politi- 
cal Rights (ICCPR), the preamble of 
which sets out that “recognition of the 
inherent dignity and inalienable rights 
of all members of the human family is 
the foundation of freedom, justice and 
peace.” 


Article 6, which deals with the 
death penalty, declares that “Every 
human being has the inherent right to 
life. This right shall be protected by 
law. No one shall be arbitrarily 
deprived of his life.” 


Those beliefs — that humans have 
an inherent dignity and an inherent 
right to life — have been behind all 
opposition to the death penalty. And 
the International Covenant has had an 
important role in leading more and 
more countries to abolition. 

Australia ratified the Covenant in 
1973, under the Whitlam Govern- 
ment, thus abolishing the death pen- 
alty for all offences. There are now 35 
totally abolitionist countries around 
the world. 


The launch of this Amnesty Inter- 
national poster coincides with a 
further significant step in the inter- 
national campaign against the death 
penalty: the debate in the UN Gen- 
eral Assembly which will lead, we 
hope, to the adoption late this week of 
the Second Optional Protocol to the 
Covenant. 

Countries which become party to 
this Protocol formally indicate the 
abolition of the death penalty within 
their jurisdiction. So it is another step 
down the path to total abolition, and I 
would like to commend the Federal 
Republic of Germany which first pro- 
posed it at the General Assembly in 
1980, and all the Australian officials 
and representatives of non- 
government organisations, especially 
Amnesty International, which have 
worked so hard for its adoption this 
week. 

Of course, changes to statutes and 
to international conventions only 
reflect changes in the attitudes of men 
and women around the world. Our 
task is to raise public awareness of the 
compelling arguments against the 
death penalty, until it is abolished in 
every country. I can assure you that 
my Government will continue to raise 
the issue of capital punishment with 
countries where it is still practised, as 
well as working at a multilateral level 
to secure adherence to the ICCPR 
and its Second Optional Protocol. 


HUMAN 


RIGHTS [i 








P AUSTRALIA OPPOSES THE 
DEATH PENALTY 





| ternational! Australia 


The Prime Minister, Mr Bob Hawke, with Mr Harris Van Beek, National Director, Amnesty 
International, at the launch of Amnesty’s poster against capital punishment on December 6. 


My own view is that the taking of 
life as a punishment cannot in any 
circumstances be justified. I reject the 
implied infallibility of a legal system 
that claims the capacity to take a life 
on the basis of its finding of guilt. 
And I reject the bleak vision of 
human nature that sees the death 
penalty as appropriate punishment. 
The death penalty allows no possi- 
bility of legal error and offers no hope 
of personal rehabilitation. 

So in the battle for hearts and 
minds, it is my profound hope that 
the campaign to abolish the death 
penalty will attract ever-increasing 
support, including through the pub- 
licity given to it by Amnesty during 
Human Rights Week. 


You can be assured of my strong 
support for this campaign and of my 
hope that it will succeed. 


Optional protocol on 
the death penalty 


Statement by the Acting 
Minister for Foreign Affairs 


and Trade, Mr Michael Duffy, 


on December 18, 1989 


The Acting Minister for Foreign 


Affairs and Trade, Mr Michael Duffy, 


today welcomed the adoption by the 


United Nations General Assembly on 






15 December of an optional protocol 
to the International Covenant on Civil 
and Political Rights, aimed at the 
abolition of the death penalty. 

The UN vote for the adoption of 
the optional protocol opens the way 
for states to sign, ratify and accede to 
this new international human rights 
instrument. By so doing, a state 
affirms its commitment not to allow, 
and to take all necessary measures to 
abolish, capital punishment within its 
jurisdiction. 

By its optional nature no state is 
under compulsion to become a party 
to the protocol. The UN resolution 
through which it was adopted does, 
nevertheless, call upon all govern- 
ments in a position to do so to con- 
sider becoming parties to the protocol. 

“Adoption of the second optional 
protocol is an important step in the 
furtherance of international human 
rights standards and a reaffirmation of 
the most fundamental of human 
rights, the right to life”, Mr Duffy 
said. 


inhumane 


“The Australian Government is a 
strong supporter of the optional proto- 
col, and has been active in the pro- 
cesses at the UN, which led to its 
adoption. This support is consistent 
with the Government’s view that the 
death penalty is an inhumane and 
degrading form of punishment, and 
with our consistent opposition to its 
international application.” 

Capital punishment has been abol- 
ished in all Australian States and 
federally. Australia is a party to the 
International Covenant on Civil and 
Political rights. 

Mr Duffy said that the Government 
will now give consideration to the 
question of acceding to the second 
optional protocol. E 
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New era in 
immigration 


Statement by the Minister for 
Immigration, Local 
Government and Ethnic 
Affairs, Senator Robert Ray, 


on December 18 

T omorrow sees the beginning of 
an important new chapter in 

Australia’s immigration history. 

In a major statement, the Minister 
for Immigration, Local Government 
and Ethnic Affairs, Senator Robert 
Ray, said today that the most funda- 
mental changes to Australia’s immi- 
gration laws ever introduced in a 
single package would begin operating 
from December 19, 1989. 

The impact on the migration pro- 
gram and on Immigration Depart- 
ment clients would be far-reaching 
and, for many people, beneficial. 

The Minister said, however, that 
those who failed to abide by the new 
rules would find life considerably 
more difficult. 

Senator Ray said he was proud to 
have presided over the long reform 
process which had culminated in the 
introduction of the amended 





Migration Act and its new Regulations. 


History 


“The changes beginning tomorrow 
represent the end-product of the pro- 
cess set in train by the report of the 
Committee to Advise on Australia’s 
Immigration Policies (CAAIP). 

“The Committee was established in 
September 1987, and it reported its 
findings to the Government in June 
1988. 

“I announced the Government’s 


decisions based on CAAIP on Decem- 


ber 8, 1988,” the Minister said. 

“The CAAIP inquiry, and the con- 
sultations which followed, resulted in 
the most exhaustive and comprehen- 
sive review of immigration in our 
history. 

“The past year has been devoted to 
putting in place key elements of the 
CAAIP report which the Government 
has accepted,” the Minister said. 

Senator Ray said the Migration Act, 
which CAAIP had seen as being in 
urgent need of reform, had now been 
completely overhauled. The extensive 
amendments had received Royal 
Assent on June 19, 1989. 

They would thus come into effect 


tomorrow, together with the associ- 
ated Regulations which set out the 
decision-making criteria under the 
amended Act. 

“In giving effect to the 
Government’s decisions on the 
CAAIP report, the package of legis- 
lation substantially tightens our man- 
agement of the immigration 
program,” Senator Ray said. 

“It also provides for a much fairer 
system for reviewing migration 
decisions, and improves our ability to 
curb abuse of the immigration pro- 
gram by people seeking to come to 
Australia illegally. 

“Perhaps the most important result 
is the establishment of immigration 
rules and criteria within the legis- 
lation which will ensure accountable 
and consistent decision-making, open 
and fair to all,” Senator Ray said. 


Control of program numbers 


The Minister said that in line with 
the Government’s decisions 
announced last December, the Act 
and Regulations provided for 
improved program management 
through the “capping” of the points- 
tested components of the family and 
economic program streams. 

This would ensure that annual 
intakes in each stream were met, but 
not exceeded. 

The “floating passmark” used to 
accomplish this, and the “points test” 
used to determine the eligibility of 
applicants in some categories, would 


have legislative backing from tomorrow. 


This would ensure a sharper econ- 
omic focus to the overall migration 
program — a matter which CAAIP 
had strongly recommended. 


Grant of resident status 


Senator Ray drew attention to a 
major new feature of the legislation 
which would affect those who sought 
to change their status after arrival in 
Australia. 


“The provision for people tempor- 


arily in Australia, especially as visitors, 


to change their status to permanent 
resident will be very much more 
restricted,” he said. 

“CAAIP recommended that the 
present practice of granting resident 
status to temporary entrants be 
discontinued. 

“The Government, however, recog- 
nises that there will continue to be 
situations — mainly of a compassion- 
ate or humanitarian nature — in 
which it would be unreasonable to 
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expect people to leave Australia and 
then apply to return from overseas. 
The Regulations recognise this. 

“However, I stress that the circum- 
stances in which change of status will 
be granted are very narrow. In the 
case of visitors, the rules will apply 
only to situations beyond their control 
and which occur after entry to 
Australia.” 


Illegal entrants 


In relation to people in Australia 
illegally, Senator Ray said the changes 
coming into force tomorrow were 
designed to uphold the integrity of 
the immigration program by making 
it more difficult for people to circum- 
vent legal migration procedures. 

Every person in Australia without 
legal authority on December 19, or 
who became an illegal entrant after 
that date, would be affected by the 
new rules. 

“From tomorrow, the circumstances 
in which an illegal entrant may apply 
for and be granted permission to stay 
either temporarily or permanently will 
be very limited, and established as 
rules of law,” Senator Ray said. 

“For example, being married to an 
Australian citizen or permanent resi- 
dent or being in a de facto relation- 
ship with one, will not entitle an 
illegal entrant to be granted perma- 
nent residence. 

“For 12 months after tomorrow, 
some limited opportunities will exist 
to regularise illegal status, but there- 
after there will be no opportunity for 
any person who spends more than 12 
months as an illegal entrant to apply 
to stay, unless he or she is granted 
refugee status or territorial asylum.” 

Senator Ray said every person in 
Australia illegally would become, by 
law, an “illegal entrant” from mid- 
night tonight, no matter how long 
they had lived here. 

Every illegal entrant would be given 
a period of grace during which no 
mandatory deportation orders would 
be signed. 

The period would last 28 days, but 
it could be extended if an application 
for an entry permit was lodged, or a 
permissible review of a refusal 
decision was sought, or a first instance 
application for review was made to 
the Federal Court. 

“Every illegal entrant should care- 
fully consider his or her options,” the 
Minister said. 

“The period of grace gives them an 
opportunity to leave Australia of their 
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own accord and to apply to migrate 

from overseas in the normal manner 

without, in most cases, being barred 
from returning for a fixed period of 
time. 

“If they don’t leave, or if they don’t 
come forward and lodge an appli- 
cation to remain, then they are liable 
to mandatory deportation. 

“Once a mandatory deportation 
order is signed, it cannot be with- 
drawn. A person against whom a 
mandatory deportation has been 
signed must be deported. 

“An illegal entrant who is arrested 
under the Immigration Act, will — 
provided he or she has not previously 
applied for an entry permit and been 
refused — be given two working days 
to apply for an entry permit which 
would entitle them to remain while a 
case for permanent residence was 
considered.” 

Senator Ray said the very limited 
circumstances in which permanent 
status could be granted related essen- 
tially to compassionate or humani- 
tarian situations which were beyond 
the applicant’s control, and which had 
arisen since his or her arrival in 
Australia. 

They included: 

e certain situations involving depen- 
dent children, aged parents and cer- 
tain other special family 
relationships (but not marriage or a 
de facto relationship); and 

e certain situations of a humanitarian 
nature, including the grant of refu- 
gee status. 


“However, after 12 months as an 
illegal entrant, the only Opportunity to 
remain will be for those people 
granted refugee status or territorial 
asylum”, the Minister said. 

“From tomorrow, opportunities for 
illegal entrants to regularise their 
Status begin to narrow very sharply 
and virtually disappear after 12 
months spent as an illegal entrant. 

“I urge every illegal entrant to con- 
sider their options as quickly as possible. 

“They should either leave Australia 
voluntarily within the period of grace 
or, if they believe they have a case for 
permanent residence, come forward 
and apply for an entry permit. 

“If they do neither, they are liable 
to be deported mandatorily and 
excluded by law from returning to 
Australia for a fixed period of up to 
five years. 

“I want to make it entirely clear 
that there is no period of amnesty for 
anyone. 


“ĮI also want to stress that I make no 
apology for the toughness of the new 
law as far as illegal entrants are 
concerned. 

“The Government would prefer 
that every person here illegally simply 
leave Australia. Those who choose to 
stay and impose themselves on 
Australia’s generosity will feel the full 
weight of its laws.” 


Recovery of costs 


Senator Ray said the new legislation 
also allowed the Government, in some 
circumstances, to take possession of 
valuables owned by illegal entrants, to 
sell them, and to use the proceeds 
towards recovering the costs of deten- 
tion and deportation. 

The Government could also seek a 
court order restraining illegal entrants 
from selling, or otherwise disposing 
of, their property. 

The Minister said people deported 
from Australia would not be allowed 
to return under any circumstances 
unless they had made satisfactory 
arrangements to pay any outstanding 
debts arising from detention and 
deportation. 


Refugees 


Senator Ray stressed that, contrary 
to some recent reports, the new Act 
and Regulations would not disadvan- 
tage people in Australia who applied 
for refugee status. 

“Let me make it clear that the Act 
and Regulations have been drafted to 
ensure that Australia’s international 
obligations to refugees will continue 
to be met”, he said. 

“The situation for people in Aus- 
tralia wishing to remain here on the 
basis of refugee claims will be basi- 
cally the same as it was before 
December 19. 

“Experience has shown that the sys- 
tem we have in place for refugee 
determination is a good one which 
meets our humanitarian obligations, 
and the Government saw no reason to 
change it.” 


The Regulations 


The Minister said the Senate had 
resolved in June that the Regulations 
and administrative arrangements 
necessary to put the amended legis- 
lation into effect had to be completed 
before December 19 — a maximum 
of six months from the passage of the 
Bill. 

To the extent possible, the Regu- 


lations reflected the policies in place 
under the current Migration Act. 

“I have made a commitment to Par- 
liament that the Regulations will be 
changed and refined in the light of 
administrative experience,” Senator 
Ray said. 

“I will also be taking into account 
the observations of the Joint Select 
Committee on Migration Regulations, 
the Immigration Review Tribunal, the 
courts, and community organisations. 

“In framing the Regulations, I had 
the benefit of the Joint Select 
Committee’s views. 

“I have accommodated some of the 
Committee’s concerns, but Regu- 
lations operate as rules of law. They 
therefore do not offer scope for the 
exercise of wide-ranging, and very 
broadly defined discretion. 

“The Regulations create 
entitlements and restrictions at law. 
These must be clear and precise in 
intent if decisions are to be made 
equitably and accountably. 

“More importantly perhaps, they 
allow for consistency of decision- 
making without undue political influ- 
ence being brought to bear. 

“In setting out selection criteria in 
Regulations, rather than in the Act 
itself, we have greater flexibility to 
amend the criteria quickly. 

“This first set of Regulations will be 
subject to regular review. 

“Some modifications are planned in 
January to pick up the findings of the 
report of the Joint Select Committee. 

“Others will be made in the light of 
operational experience with the regu- 
latory scheme,” the Minister said. 


Procedures Advice Manual 


The Minister said to assist in 
administering the Act and Regu- 
lations, a new set of operating instruc- 
tions had been prepared, covering all 
classes of visas and entry permits, 
together with enforcement and com- 
pliance procedures. 

This “Procedures Advice Manual”, 
or PAM, aimed to provide a compre- 
hensive, consistent and clear set of 
guidelines and procedures for admin- 
istering the new rules. 

“PAM comprises approximately 190 
topics divided into 51 subjects,” Sena- 
tor Ray said. 

“For ease of reference, the subject 
booklets are colour-coded and cross- 
referenced as necessary. 

“All related forms and client infor- 
mation also carry this colour-coding, 
while a colour-coded leaflet called 
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PAM Guide, has been prepared to 
help users identify the particular sub- 
ject they require. 

“PAM will be revised and reprinted 
regularly, three times a year, to reflect 
any amendments to the Migration Act 
and Regulations. The next substantial 
changes will be made on May 1, 
1990.” 

Senator Ray said PAM was available 
to the public through the Australian 
Government Publishing Service. 

It was possible to purchase the com- 
plete set of booklets, or buy them 
singly. 

“As purchasers will see, the 
guidelines spelt out in PAM are clear 
and unambiguous,” he said. 

“If someone wishes to know the cri- 
teria covering the entry to Australia 
of, say, a working holiday-maker, a 
businessman on a short-term posting, 
or a migrant seeking entry under the 
points test, they can read it for them- 
selves in the appropriate PAM booklet. 

“The same applies to people 
wishing to know about procedural 
matters affecting illegal entrants. 

“PAM will be in universal use in all 
migration offices in Australia and 
around the world, ensuring that there 
will be no more ‘guesswork’ in deter- 
mining who can or can’t enter and 
stay in Australia. Most importantly, it 
will mean that decisions everywhere 
will be consistent,” the Minister said. 


Transitional arrangements 


Senator Ray said all applications for 
visas or entry permits which had been 
lodged before, but not decided by, 
December 19, would be finalised in 
accordance with the provisions of the 
Migration Act and policies operating 
before that date. 

The same would apply to Regu- 
lation Second Applications for review 
of unfavourable decisions. 

Those applications made on or after 
December 19 would be decided in 
accordance with the amended Act and 
the Regulations. 

Applicants would have to meet all 
the requirements of the Act and 
Regulations before being granted a 
visa or entry permit. 

“Applicants who made a Regulation 
Second Application before December 
19 will have that application con- 
sidered by an Immigration Review 
Panel,” the Minister said. 

“However, no further applications 
for a Regulation Second Application 
will be accepted after today. 

“Applicants who at the time of the 


decision are illegal entrants will have 
only a limited right to make another 
application under the amended Act 
and Regulations.” 

Senator Ray said deportation orders 
already issued for people classified as 
prohibited non-citizens before Decem- 
ber 19 would remain valid but would 
not be proceeded with until after Jan- 
uary 15, 1990. 

However deportation orders for 
other people such as criminal 
deportees could still be proceeded 
with at any time. 


New system of review 


The Minister said that another 
major innovation under the new legis- 
lation was the introduction of a new 
two-tiered independent review system 
for immigration decisions. 

First-tier consideration would be by 
a unit within the Immigration Depart- 
ment, called the Migration Internal 
Review Office. 

The Office was staffed by specially 
appointed officers who would work 
independently from the rest of the 
Department. 

Second-tier consideration would be 
by the Immigration Review Tribunal, 
a statutory-based and completely inde- 
pendent body. 

“Reviews under the new system will 
generally result in final determi- 
nations, and will not be merely rec- 
ommendations for the Minister to 
consider,” Senator Ray said. 

“The Minister can override a Tri- 
bunal decision but only in cases where 
he or she wishes to substitute a more 
favourable decision for the applicant. 

“In such cases, the Minister will 
have to provide a detailed statement 
of reasons to the Parliament. 

“An important feature of the new 
tribunal will be its absence of for- 
mality, and its ability to work without 
the intimidating atmosphere of a 
courtroom. 

“The new mechanism of review 
will be fair, just, economical and 
quick,” the Minister said. 


Immigration agents 


Senator Ray said another important 
provision of the legislation related to 
migration agents — people providing 
immigration advice for a fee. 

“The Act has introduced new rules 
which ensure a responsible commer- 
cial relationship between agents and 
their clients,” he said. 

“Advisers will be committing an 
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offence if they claim they can influ- 
ence, or have influenced, the making 
of a certain decision, either in their 
own right or through a third party. 

“Advisers must also provide a 
detailed statement of account to their. 
clients. 

“Where the adviser makes false 
claims or fails to furnish an account, 
no fee will be due,” Senator Ray said. 


A word of thanks 


The Minister thanked everyone who 
had contributed to the implemen- 
tation process. 

He also thanked those organisations 
and individuals who had contributed 
so much to the consultations which 
led to the framing of the amended 
legislation and the new Regulations. 


Launch of fisheries 
management 
statement 


Speech on December 20 at 
Ulladulla by the Minister for 
Primary Industries and Energy, 
Mr John Kerin, to launch the 
Fisheries Management Policy 
Statement 


A ttitudes towards fisheries have 
changed dramatically in the 


last 100 years. I am advised that early 
this century, the conventional wisdom 
among scientists was that the fish 
resources of this world were so vast 
that apart from localised instances, 
they could never be over-exploited. 

Publications for the United Nations 
Food and Agricultural Organisation, 
the FAO, as late as the 1950s and 
1960s clearly saw the exploitation of 
the oceans and their resources as a 
source of an almost unending supply 
of cheap protein with which to feed 
the world’s growing population. 

We all now recognise how false 
these expectations were. Not only are 
the fish resources of the world finite, 
but it has been shown over and over 
again that unless action is taken to 
restrict fishing effort, they can be 
depleted to the point of commercial 
extinction. 

While the need for measures to 
conserve fisheries resources are now 
well accepted, it is also becoming 
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increasingly recognised that such 
measures are really addressing only 
the symptoms of the problem. The 
first causes of the over-exploitation of 
fisheries are economic rather than 
biological. 

It is therefore with considerable 
pleasure that I present on behalf of 
the Federal Government a policy for 
the future management of the fishing 
industry, which addresses both the 
biological problems and the economic 
forces that cause these problems. This 
policy is both environmentally respon- 
sible and economically rational. Such 
a comprehensive policy statement is 
long overdue and will, I believe, set 
the fishing industry on a sound basis, 
not only in the 1990s, but also well 
into the next century. 

Over the past 10 years, some major 
developments have fundamentally 
changed the role of the Federal Gov- 
ernment with respect to the fishing 
industry. Important among these 
developments was the declaration in 
1979 of the 200-mile Australian Fish- 
ing Zone. This gave the Federal Gov- 
ernment the responsibility for an area 
of ocean larger than the Australian 
land mass. 

Another major development has 
been the progressive implementation 
since 1983 of the fisheries parts of the 
Offshore Constitutional Settlement. 
Previously the States had exercised 
fisheries management responsibility 
for the three-mile territorial sea and 
following the declaration of the Aus- 
tralian Fishing Zone, the Federal 
Government had exercised responsi- 
bility from three to 200 miles. This 
meant that most fishermen had to 
hold a multitude of licences and 


decision-making was most cumbersome. 


Under the Offshore Constitutional 
Settlement, the whole of a fishery can 
be managed by one government. The 
usual arrangement is for a fishery off 
only one State to be managed by that 
State and a fishery off two or more 


States to be managed by the Federal 
Government. 

This policy statement can be seen 
as a further development of these 
events and a drawing together of all 
the different threads. It represents a 
comprehensive statement of the role 
of Federal Government in fisheries 
management, the objectives it seeks to 
achieve and how it proposes to go 
about achieving these objectives. 

Australia’s fish resources belong to 
the whole nation. Because unre- 
stricted fishing would lead to the vir- 


tual extinction of many fish resources, 
governments must place restrictions 
on their exploitation, including limit- 
ing the number of people allowed to 
fish commercially. While this gives 
those allowed to fish special rights 
and responsibilities with respect to the 
resources, it does not alter the funda- 
mental fact that the resources belong 
to the whole community. 

The management of fisheries is a 
regulatory activity. Regulation in this 
instance means preventing individuals 
from doing things they would other- 
wise choose to do, even if only 
occasionally. For example, if nobody 
was inclined to drive at excessive 
speeds, there would be no need to set 
and enforce speed limits on our roads. 
With fishing, every fisherman has the 
commercial incentive to go out and 
catch as many fish and make as much 
profit as he can. There is nothing 
fundamentally wrong with this; it is 
what every good businessman expects 
to do. 

The problem is that in doing this, 
excessive pressure is placed on fish 
resources and total catches, and profits 
decline. Regulation of fishing activity 
is therefore essential to protect both 
fish resources and industry 
profitability. It has been suggested 
that if given the chance, fishermen 
could manage fisheries themselves. I 
do not see this as being any more 
feasible than leaving it solely to inter- 
State truckies to set and police their 
own speed limits. Regulation in both 
cases tends to cut across the commer- 
cial desires of the regulated. I believe 
that in such circumstances, the role of 
the regulator must remain with the 
government. Given that commercial 
fishing is an economic activity in 
which selected individuals harvest a 
renewable community-owned 
resource, the Government’s fisheries 
management policies should be 
directed at achieving three objectives: 


e Ensuring the conservation of 
fisheries resources and the environ- 
ment which sustains them; 

e maximising the economic efficiency 
with which these resources are 
exploited; and 

e ensuring there is an appropriate 
return to the community from those 
permitted to exploit community- 
owned resources for private gain. 


We can all relate to the conser- 
vation objective, but the second objec- 
tive (about economic efficiency) may 
appear at odds with this; there are 


those who think the concepts of con- 
servation and economics must always 
be in conflict. 

This is not the case in fisheries, 
where sustained harvesting and econ- 
omic efficiency can, in the right man- 
agement framework, actually reinforce 
each other. 

In many of my recent speeches, I 
have referred to the concept of 
‘sustainable development’. The con- 
cept implies, among other things, that 
while we must continue to exploit our 
resources, both renewable and non- 
renewable, we must do so in a respon- 
sible manner. We must think not only 
of our own needs, but also those of 
our children and our children’s chil- 
dren. We cannot stop progress — nor 
do we want to — but we must also 
recugnise that we cannot use our 
environment as if there were no 
tomorrow. We must seek, and find a 
middle path. 

I believe that in directing our 
fisheries management policies at these 
objectives, we can do this. We can 
continue to exploit our fisheries on a 
sustainable basis while still improving 
the economic efficiency with which 
we harvest these resources. This will 
allow this generation of fishermen to 
prosper while still preserving the 
fisheries resources in good condition 
for the future. 

The policy statement identifies one 
single problem as the major issue 
facing Australia’s fisheries managers 
— too many boats chasing too few 
fish. The excessive number of boats 
puts undue pressure on what are 
finite fishery resources, and this in 
turn leads to the over-exploitation of 
fish stocks. As the catch is shared 
between all fishermen involved, the 
greater the number of boats fishing, 
the smaller the catch per boat. As 
fishing costs to not decrease as catch 
falls, this means that profitability is 
reduced. If the fishery becomes over- 
exploited, the total catch will fall, 
reducing still further the average 
catch and profitability. 

Looking around the major fisheries 
for which I have responsibility, I can 
see stark evidence of these problems 
in all of them. The Southern Bluefin 
Tuna fishery is in dire straits with the 
total allowable catch having to be 
reduced each year since 1984 and still 
its future is uncertain. 

In the South East Trawl fishery, 
gemfish stocks have been heavily 
over-exploited and other species are 
also under threat. I am told, for 
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instance, that redfish, mirror dory and 
endeavour dogshark are among those 
species now being caught in much 
smaller numbers than a few years ago. 
As a direct result of these things, 
many fishermen are in financial 
difficulties. 

Catch in the Southern Shark fish- 
ery has been holding up, but largely 
because there has been a three-fold 
increase in fishing effort. My biologi- 
cal advisers tell me that this fishery is 
balanced on a knife edge and if fish- 
ing effort is not drastically reduced, a 
dramatic collapse could occur. 

In the Northern Prawn fishery we 
have so far avoided major resource 
problems. But the dramatic downturn 
in prices on the Japanese prawn mar- 
ket has had a major effect on the 
economics of that fishery, with indus- 
try leaders arguing for a need to 
reduce the fleet by 50 per cent. 

In the policy statement I am 
launching today, the Government 
indicates that it is prepared to help 
with the restructuring of the industry 
and under some circumstances, will 
consider providing funding to help or 
speed such restructuring. 
Restructuring will not only reduce 
pressure on fish resources, but will 
also increase profitability. It is the 
Government’s intention that part of 
these new profits should then be pay- 
able to the community for the exclus- 
ive rights given to fishermen to 
exploit public resources for commer- 
cial gain. 

The Government recognises that 
the existing rights held by fishermen 
are ill-defined with a one-year licence 
being the main legal right held. This 
is inadequate, given the capital cost of 
a modern fishing boat and the market 
value of entitlements to most fisheries. 
The Fisheries Act will therefore be 
amended to recognise the ongoing 
nature of fishing rights in established 
fisheries. The Government will also 
set up a formal fishing rights register, 
akin to a land title register, to record 
the ownership of fishing rights. This 
should greatly improve the accept- 
ability of fishing rights as security by 
banks and other lending institutions. 

I take this opportunity to assure 
fishermen that the Government has 
no intention of interfering with the 
rights they hold with respect to estab- 
lished fisheries. While it is proposed 
to allocate rights to any new fisheries 
by competitive bidding, in established 
fisheries, the intention is to actually 
improve existing rights. The Govern- 


ment will not auction or in any other 
way sell off the fishing rights of exist- 
ing fishermen in established fisheries. 

The statement also recognises the 
importance of recreational fishermen 
in some federal fisheries. As the num- 
ber of recreational fishermen 
increases, their combined efforts can 
represent a considerable amount of 
pressure on resources. It is therefore 
appropriate that these fishermen also 
accept restrictions such as bag-limits 
on their fishing activity. At the same 
time, it is appropriate that they have a 
say in the management of the 
fisheries in which they have a signifi- 
cant involvement. Where commercial 
operations such as charter boats are 
concerned, it is appropriate that they 
contribute to the cost of management 
and research. 

The Government has decided to 
establish the Australian Fisheries 
Management Authority, a statutory 
authority which will manage fisheries 
on its behalf. The Government 
believes that such an organisation has 
the capacity to offer a more effective 
and cost-efficient service than a nor- 
mal government department. 

As I stated earlier, fisheries man- 
agement is a regulatory activity and 
must be undertaken by government. 
The creation of the Australian 
Fisheries Management Authority can- 
not be seen as delivering “industry 
self-management”. While the final 
details have yet to be determined, I 
would anticipate that the authority 
would have a board of about eight. 
Members of the board will be selected 
for their expertise in various fields 
and obviously, commercial fishing will 
be one area of expertise to be rep- 
resented on the board. Individuals will 
be appointed because of this expertise, 
not as representatives of sectors of the 
fishing industry. 

The Government does, however, 
recognise the involvement fishermen 
are entitled to have in the manage- 
ment of the fisheries in which they 
operate. For this reason, an expansion 
of the role of fishery-specific fisheries 
management advisory committees, 1s 
proposed. The intention is for the 
authority to delegate increasing day- 
to-day responsibility to these com- 
mittees as they develop. 

While the Australian Fisheries 
Management Authority will be 
expected to report to fishermen and 
the wider public on its activities, its 
primary responsibility will be to 
Parliament. 
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As the Australian Fisheries Manage- 
ment Authority’s sole function will be 
to manage fisheries, it is appropriate 
that the cost of operating the auth- 
ority should be met by those who ben- 
efit from its activities. In 1986, the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics cal- 
culated that 90 per cent of these ben- 
efits went to fishermen and 10 per 
cent to the wider community. 

The Industry Commission will be 
asked to reassess these percentages. 

My Department, the Department of 
Primary Industries and Energy 
(DPIE), will continue to have 
responsibility for advising me on 
broad and strategic fisheries policy 
matters, but will not be involved in 
detailed aspects of management. The 
full cost of the DPIE Fisheries Group 
will be met by Government. 

The ultimate purposes of these 
changes, both in the approach to 
fisheries management and to the 
fisheries management and adminis- 
tration structure, is to provide better 
and cheaper fisheries management. 

The full details of the proposed 
changes and explanation of the 
reasons for them are to be found in 
the full policy statement, New Direc- 
tions for Commonwealth Fisheries Man- 
agement in the 1990s and a summary 
of the main proposals in Fishing for a 
Future. I would encourage each one 
of you to get hold of a copy of one or 
other of these and read it. 

Finally, in recognition of the 
importance of several groups in 
fisheries management, I would like to 
symbolically present copies of the full 
statement and the shorter version to 
four parties (representatives of the 
fishing industry). 


Highlights of the 
fisheries statement 


Australian Fisheries Management 
Authority 

The Government will establish a 
new statutory authority — the Aus- 
tralian Fisheries Management Auth- 
ority (AFMA) — to carry out the 
Federal Government’s fisheries man- 
agement responsibility. 

It will have a board whose members 
will be chosen for their expertise in 
fisheries management. 

The Department of Primary Indus- 
tries and Energy will have responsi- 
bility for broad strategic fisheries 
policy matters. 
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There will be no increase in staff. 
AFMA’s operating budget will be 
met by the industry and the Govern- 
ment in proportion to the benefit that 

the industry and community receive 
from fisheries management. The pro- 
portion of fisheries management ben- 
efits received by the industry was 
estimated by the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics (BAE) in 1986 to be 
90 per cent. The Industry Com- 
mission will review this estimate. 
Industry will have access to AFMA 
through the board, its staff and the 
management advisory committees and 
to the Minister through the Fishing 
Industry Policy Council. The board 
will report to the fishing industry and 
the public on a regular basis and will 
be accountable to the Minister and 
Parliament. Legislation for these 
changes will be presented to Parlia- 
ment during the second half of 1990. 


Over-capacity 

The Government will consider new 
ways to help reduce over-capacity in 
the industry and will set up a task 
force to look at ways to make each 
fishery more profitable. 

The Government will provide 
money for restructuring as long as it 
is convinced that this will lead to a 
more efficient industry. The com- 
munity will share in improved indus- 
try profitability resulting from a 
reduction in over-capacity through 
increased access charges to be intro- 
duced as part of the restructuring 
assistance package. 


Research 


Industry will contribute to the cost 
of research that is specifically related 
to the management of fisheries. 

The Government will continue to 
provide funds for fisheries research, 
equivalent to up to one per cent of 
the gross value of fisheries’ pro- 
duction. In 1988-89, this was about $7 
million. 

Half of this will go directly into the 
Fishing Industry Research and Devel- 
opment Trust Fund and will not have 
to be matched by industry contributions. 

Up to a quarter will match contri- 
butions to the trust fund by the fish- 
ing and aquaculture industries. The 
final quarter will supplement industry 
contributions to management research 
and expand the fishing research 
activities of the Australian Bureau of 
Agricultural and Resource Economics 
and the Bureau of Rural Resources. 
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Management 


Individual transferable quotas are 
the preferred form of management 
and will be used, except where it can 
be shown that other controls would be 
better in a particular fishery. 

Transferable quotas allow the mar- 
ket rather than direct government 
intervention to determine an individ- 
ual fisherman’s level of operation. 


Access 


The Government will recognise the 
ongoing nature of access rights for 
fishermen who are entitled to operate 
in existing fisheries. A register of 
these rights will be established and 
fishermen will be given documen- 
tation showing the rights they hold. 

Specific licences for specific 
fisheries will be the norm. 

There will be controls on the devel- 
opment of new fisheries with appro- 
priate incentives, such as guarantees 
of access for a fixed period, provided 
to fishermen willing to undertake 
exploratory fishing. 

Foreign fishermen will be allowed 
to participate in the development of 
new fisheries, as long as there are 
benefits for the Australian com- 
munity. Once commercial operations 
are established, preference will be 
given to Australian fishermen as long 
as they can provide about the same 
level of benefits to the Australian 
community as foreign fishermen. 

Fishermen will still be able to 
appeal against fisheries management 
decisions such as allocations of access 
rights. Currently, these appeals are 
heard by the Administrative Appeals 
Tribunal. The Government has 
decided to establish a specialist panel 
to review decisions concerning the 
allocation of fishing rights. The deter- 
minations of this panel will not be 
subject to appeal to the Administrative 
Appeals Tribunal. 


Environment 


The Fisheries Pollution Control 
Committee of the Australian Fisheries 
Council will establish a national 
database on pollution levels. 

The Government will continue to 
push for a global ban on driftnet 
fishing. 

Industry will be encouraged to 
develop fishing practices which mini- 
mise effects on marine mammals and 
non-target fish and to develop codes 
of practice on the discarding of non- 
biodegradable material at sea. 


New directions for 
fishery management 


Statement by the Minister for 
Primary Industries and Energy, 
Mr John Kerin, on December 


20 


The Minister for Primary Industries 
and Energy, Mr John Kerin, today 
released the Government’s fisheries 
policy statement, New Directions for 
Commonwealth Fisheries Management 
in the 1990s. 

“The Government’s management of 
fisheries is now set to become a model 
for sustainable development of 
Australia’s resources. 

“A central feature of the statement 
is the establishment of the Australian 
Fisheries Management Authority, 
which will manage fisheries in the 
best interests of the industry and all 
Australians,” Mr Kerin said. 

“The authority will be directed by a 
board with relevant expertise in vari- 
ous aspects of fisheries management. 
The authority will be responsible for 
all Federal Government fisheries 
management matters. 

“The Department of Primary 
Industries and Energy will have 
responsibility for broad strategic 
fisheries policy matters. 

“The role of the tishing industry in 
management decision-making will be 
increased, but the board of the auth- 
ority will be responsible for exercising 
the Government’s regulatory powers 
and will be accountable to the Minis- 
ter and to Parliament. 

“The board will be encouraged to 
devolve increasing responsibility to 
specific fishery management advisory 
committees for the day-to-day man- 
agement of the different fisheries. 

“This policy statement emphasises 
the community’s ownership of the 
nation’s fish resources and stresses the 
need for adequate conservation 
measures to ensure that fish resources 
are conserved for future generations. 

“Excessive fishing capacity resulting 
from past over-investment is a major 
problem facing the industry as it has 
led directly to both resource over- 
exploitation and generally low levels 
of profitability. 

“This is one case where the objec- 
tives of resource conservation and 
economic efficiency are not in conflict 
but are mutually reinforcing. 
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“The Government is prepared to 
consider contributing to the cost of 
restructuring sections of the fishing 
industry on two conditions: 


e Restructuring leads to a more profit- 
able, efficient and biologically 
sustainable industry; and 

e that a significant proportion of the 
increased profitability resulting from 
restructuring is paid to the com- 
munity in return for the exploitation 
of a community resource for indi- 
vidual commercial gain 


“The policy also encompasses a 
range of environmental initiatives 
announced in the Prime Minister’s 
Environment Statement of July, 
1989,” he said. 

Mr Kerin said that legislation will 
recognise the ongoing nature of exist- 
ing fishing rights in established 
fisheries. 

“The Government reiterates its pre- 
viously stated policy that it will not 
auction or in other ways sell off the 
entitlement of existing fishermen in 
developed fisheries,” Mr Kerin said. 

Legislation will also establish a fish- 
ing rights register and fishermen will 
be provided with documentation 
showing the rights they hold. is 


Minerals sector: 
sustainable 
development 


Speech by the Minister for 
Primary Industries and Energy, 
Mr John Kerin, to the 
Combined Mining Annual 
Dinner, on December 6 
T onight I propose to tackle what 
is no doubt a controversial issue 
— sustainable development and the 
minerals sector. 

By way of introduction, let me say 
that I am delighted to be able to hear 
Mr Hollis’s speech this evening. He 
was one of Madame Brundtland’s 
assistants on the seminal document, 
Our Common Future. It will be a 
pleasure to hear from someone so 
close to the font of wisdom on 
sustainable development. 

Grantley Hollis is one of the United 
States’ most respected authorities on 


the impact of sustainable development 
on the mining and extractive industries. 
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What is sustainable development? I 
am sure Dr Hollis will agree that it is 
an evolving concept. The Brundtland 
Report says that . . . “humanity has 
the ability to make development 
sustainable — to ensure that it meets 
the needs of the present without com- 
promising the ability of future gener- 
ations to meet their own needs.” 

In essence, sustainable development 
is necessary to ensure that economic 
development is consistent with our 
long-term environmental interests. 

Sustainable development goes 
beyond the notion of “balance” — 
which is based on the assumption of 
trade-offs. Sustainable development is 
more than just conservation, as it 
encompasses action to improve 
environmental quality. 

But, as is apparent from the 
Bruntland Report, it is also about 
development. The issue is not 
‘growth’ versus ‘no growth’. Rather 
the issue is the direction of growth. 

Sustainable development needs to 
be properly thought out and 
implemented. If this is done, it can 
provide Australia with a framework 
within which economic development 
can proceed. 

The Government has already sig- 
nalled its commitment to the principle 
of ecologically sustainable develop- 
ment. It was embodied in the Prime 
Minister’s July Statement on the 
Environment. 

To complement this initiative, Peter 
Cook (the Minister for Resources) and 
I will be developing an integrated 
strategy for ecologically sustainable 
development of Australia’s resource- 
based industries, for the 1990s and 
beyond. 

This strategy, which will be devel- 
oped during 1990, will involve the 
full and pro-active participation of 
industry, government and community 
groups. I envisage these groups inves- 
tigating issues, and developing pro- 
posals and programs for action, which 
will then be synthesised and 
coordinated. 

Peter Cook and I are taking the 
lead for the primary industry and 
resource sector because, as the 
Bruntland Report pointed out, 
sustainable development will only be 
achieved if industry portfolios base 
their policies upon it. It is not good 
enough to leave it to environment 
portfolios to attempt to clean up the 
effects of unsustainable development.. 

Ultimately the strategy will rigor- 
ously define ecologically sustainable 
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development and its implications for 
specific portfolio industries, prioritise 
the targets and issues involved, and set 
out a timetable for action over the 
1990s. 

I have stressed a consultative and 
participative approach to the develop- 
ment of this strategy and intend to 
contact all relevant groups over the 
coming weeks. 

Now to the non-renewables. 

For non-renewable resources, such 
as Our mineral and energy commodi- 
ties, the concept of ecologically 
sustainable development may seem a 
little hard to get hold of. However, a 
number of principles would appear to 
apply if minerals exploitation is to be 
truly consistent with sustainable devel- 
opment. First, mineral resources 
should be exploited in the most econ- 
omically efficient manner and in ways 
which are ecologically sustainable. In 
the longer time frame sustainable 
development requires us to adopt, 
many of the environmental impacts of 
mineral and energy resource extrac- 
tion can be transitory. The area affec- 
ted by such development is usually 
quite small, and effective rehabili- 
tation can restore development sites to 
their original states, or better in some 
cases. 

Second, it is necessary to maximise 
the efficiency of use of resources, for 
example by recycling, the pricing 
mechanism and technological 
innovation. 

Third, maintenance of the level of 
identified economic reserves through 
technological changes in exploration, 
mining and metallurgical methods. 
Exploration technology is moving very 
fast. We now know about reserves we 
did not even contemplate only a few 
years ago. 

Fourth, development of alternatives 
and substitutes, including substituting 
the use of non-renewable with renew- 
able resources. Again pricing mechan- 
isms are important. 

Finally, the community must be 
adequately compensated for the use of 
its resources. The wealth which non- 
renewable resource extraction gener- 
ates needs to be returned to the 
community for reinvestment for the 
benefit of present and future gener- 
ations. The role of governments, as 
agents for these community returns, 1s 
in priority setting and in ensuring that 
rents are efficiently collected and not 
squandered. 

In effect, this amounts to substitut- 
ing other resources for mineral 
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resources — our total capital is not 
reduced. We can’t take a static 
approach to sustainable development, 
particularly for non-renewable 
resources, where the limits to supply 
are more often economic than physical. 

Australia’s mineral resource base 
must be maintained and expanded in 
ways which both maintain living stan- 
dards and consistent with the prin- 
ciples of sustainable development. 
This is vital if our current economic 
difficulties are to be resolved. 

The minerals industry is already at 
the forefront in developing land 
rehabilitation techniques, which pro- 
tect and restore the environment. 
Indeed some Australian companies 
have converted this expertise into new 
export opportunities and lead the 
world in aspects of environmentally 
sensitive technology and techniques. 

While applauding this progress, 
governments have a responsibility to 
the community and future generations 
to ensure that all mining and minerals 
processing operations are consistent 
with sustainable development. 

The Federal Government must take 
a broad perspective on sustainable 
development issues as it is charged 
with the responsibility for 
safeguarding the interests of all Aus- 
tralians, including their quality of life 
and living standards for present and 
future generations. Positive growth in 
the economy is necessary to enhance 
our ability to meet these responsi- 
bilities. I want to round off this even- 
ing by noting that, while much has 
already been done within our portfolio 
industries to institute sustainable 
development practices, there is still a 
need for a comprehensive framework. 
This is what our sustainable develop- 
ment strategy is all about. 

The strategy will allow us to draw 
all the disparate activities, programs 
and policies together, and to look at 
them afresh. We will need to identify 
the implications for our industries in 
some detail, but we will also need to 
consider the cross-sectoral issues, 
including decision-making procedures, 
government regulations, research and 
development, education and infor- 
mation, to name just a few. 

In formulating our strategy — as a 
government, an industry, and a com- 
munity — we will also need to keep 
in mind how fundamentally Australia 
depends on its natural resource base, 
and its environmental and ecological 
systems, to generate our economic and 
our social welfare. 


But let me repeat that there is no 
sense in which we can separate econ- 
omics and the environment. To try to 
do so is to trade off short-term gains 
for longer-term losses of much greater 
magnitude. 

This is a trade-off we can no longer 
afford. 

Instead, we must look to what the 
Brundtland Commission has called “a 
new era of economic growth” — an 
era of growth the planet and its 
people can live with. BR 


Draft legislation on 
tax of foreign 
source income 


Statement by the Treasurer, 
Mr Paul Keating, on 
December 17 


am today releasing draft legis- 

lation and explanatory notes 
dealing with the taxation of foreign 
source income. This follows the com- 
mitment that I gave in April this year, 
when releasing the information paper 
on the Taxation of Foreign Source 
Income, to continue the consultative 
process on the measures by releasing 
the legislation in draft form for public 
comment. 

The draft legislation deals with the 
taxation of income derived by Aus- 
tralian residents (whether companies, 
trusts, partnerships or individuals) 
from foreign companies and trusts. 
When it becomes law, with effect 
from the 1990-91 income year, it will 
thwart the use of tax havens to avoid 
Australian tax, yet maintain the com- 
petitive position of Australian com- 
panies seeking to pursue genuine 
business opportunities abroad. 

As I noted when releasing the 
information paper, the measures 
embodied in the draft legislation have 
two main features: 


e from 1990-91, most income shel- 
tered in low-tax countries by Aus- 
tralian taxpayers — whether in 
foreign companies or trusts — will 
be subject to Australian income tax 
as it is earned (this is commonly 
known as accruals taxation), rather 
than when (if ever) it is returned as 
income to Australia; and 

e most income derived from substan- 
tial interests in companies resident 
in comparable-tax countries will be 
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exempt, both from the accruals tax 
and from company tax when paid as 
dividends to Australian corporate 
shareholders. This measure will sub- 
stantially cut compliance costs for 
Australian companies operating 
abroad, in cases where little or no 
Australian revenue is at stake. 


This area of taxation law has an 
international reputation for its com- 
plexity, reflecting the balance that has 
to be struck between fostering genu- 
ine business activities and eradicating 
tax avoidance frequently pursued 
through highly complex arrange- 
ments. The original proposals in this 
area, outlined in the May 1988 Con- 
sultative Document, would have been 
less complex, but were criticised by 
business as being too harsh on genu- 
ine business investment in low-tax 
countries. 


The Government accepted these 
concerns, but at the price of a con- 
siderable increase in complexity. 
Much of the complexity results from 
introduction of a control rule and an 
active income exemption and the 
consequent treatment of dividends, all 
features which emerged as a result of 
consultations with business and tax- 
ation advisers. 


While these measures are necess- 
arily complex, the vast majority of 
Australian investment abroad needs 
not be affected by them. In fact, most 
investment abroad stands to benefit 
from reduced compliance costs under 
the foreign tax credit system because 
of the dividend exemption applying at 
the corporate level to non-portfolio 
investments in listed comparable-tax 
countries. 

Even for income earned in low-tax 
countries, the level of complexity 
needs be no greater than under the 
existing foreign tax credit system. 


The draft legislation only gives rise 
to complexity in the case of complex 
transactions involving low-tax 
countries and where there is a signifi- 
cant level of passive income-earning 
activities or transactions with related 
parties. In many cases, these activities 
have no purpose other than to mini- 
mise or avoid entirely liability for 
Australian income tax. The Govern- 
ment cannot sit idly by and watch the 
erosion of the tax base in this way. It 
has an obligation to act against such 
activities to protect the integrity of the 
Australian tax system and ensure that 
all taxpayers pay their fair share of 
tax. 
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The draft legislation is long, but the 
provisions may be compared with 
equivalent provisions in the United 
States. The US rules are covered in 
only 39 pages of legislation. However, 
because of the different legislative 
approach in the USA, much of the 
operational part of the tax law is 
found in accompanying regulations 
which amount to an additional 247 
pages. 

In preparing the draft legislation, 
the Government has followed as 
closely as possible the measures 
outlined in the information paper. 
Only relatively minor technical 
changes have been made to those 
measures to overcome problems ident- 
ified during the drafting process. 
These changes do not involve any sig- 
nificant shift in policy or in the over- 
all design features of the measures. 
Some of the changes include: 


e correction of any misunderstanding 
arising out of the information paper 
to the effect that control of partner- 
ships and companies would exist in 
similar circumstances; 

e adjustments to the definition of 

tainted income to relax some 

elements which, after consultation 
and further analysis, the Govern- 
ment considers would operate 
harshly if left unchanged; 

all trust income to be automatically 

attributable to a controlled foreign 

company’s (CFC’s) shareholders, 
irrespective of whether the CFC’s 
other income qualifies for the active 
income exemption; 

e exclusion from the calculation of 
attributable income of all income 
taxed at full rates in Australia and 
gains on the disposal of taxable Aus- 
tralian assets; 

e adjustment to the definition of pass- 
ive income for the purpose of quar- 
antining foreign tax credits to 
reduce the compliance burden; 

e reinstatement of an interest income 
basket for the purpose of loss quar- 
antining to remove an avenue for 
tax avoidance; and 

e minor adjustments to the transferor 
trust measures to make them intern- 
ally consistent and to remove 
avenues for tax avoidance. 


More details of some of these 
changes are provided in an attachment. 

‘These changes partly reflect issues 
raised in submissions received since 
release of the information paper. 
Although submissions were not 
invited, about 10 have been received. 





A number of issues raised are still 
being considered by the Government 
and will be taken into account in pre- 
paring the final Bill for introduction 
into Parliament. 

A number of submissions have 
argued for changes in the measures to 
prevent possible effective double tax- 
ation through the interaction of capi- 
tal gains and accruals taxation. 

The information paper (at page 86) 
outlined situations where this can 
occur. The problem can arise where 
the earnings of a CFC are attributed 
to an Australian shareholder who then 
sells the interest in the CFC before 
that income is distributed as a divi- 
dend. The capital gain would reflect 
the retained earnings of the CFC pre- 
viously subject to accruals taxation. 

The Government now accepts that 
the treatment in the information 
paper, which has been followed in the 
draft legislation, is unfair and should 
be changed. This will be taken into 
account in preparing the final Bill. 

The Government is also examining 
a potential dividend- stripping prob- 
lem associated with the exemption 
from tax for dividends received from 
non-portfolio interests in companies in 
designated comparable-tax countries. 
As the draft legislation currently 
stands, it might be feasible to strip 
dividends from the foreign company, 
return them to Australia free of tax 
and then sell the company for a capi- 
tal loss. If this result is possible, the 
Government will be making the 
necessary changes in the final Bill to 
prevent abuse of the dividend exemp- 
tion provision. 

As announced in the information 
paper, transitional arrangements will 
provide that no income of a CFC’s 
accounting period that commenced 
before April 12, 1989 will be attribu- 
table. Transitional provisions will also 
ensure that a CFC does not escape 
the effect of the accruals measures by 
reason of its becoming a resident of a 
listed country after April 12, 1989 
release of the information paper and 
before the time when the accruals 
measures would otherwise commence 
to apply or by paying dividends dur- 
ing that period to entities in listed 
countries. In the former case, the 
distributable profits at the time of the 
change of residence will be treated as 
distributed by the CFC and will be 
subject to taxation. In the latter case, 
the dividends will be subject to tax- 
ation unless comparably taxed by the 
listed country. 
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Further transitional provisions will 
apply to losses incurred prior to the 
1990-91 year of income so that they 
will not have to be recalculated 
because of the changes being made to 
quarantining of foreign losses and the 
introduction of a new class of foreign 
income. 

The draft legislation and explana- 
tory notes have not been subjected to 
the kind of detailed scrutiny that is 
given before a Bill is introduced into 
the Parliament. It is therefore possible 
that some of the wording and other 
fine detail of particular provisions may 
need further adjustment to fit com-’ 
fortably with other provisions of the 
draft legislation. 

The draft legislation does not, at 
this stage, contain provisions relating 
to the following features of the infor- 
mation paper: 


e the treatment of branches of life 
offices; 

e certain transitional measures, includ- 
ing those relating to distributions 
and changes of residence designed 
to take advantage of the 
foreshadowed exemption of divi- 
dends received from comparable-tax 
countries; 

e the precise form of capital gains 
rollover relief for CFCs that 
rearrange their affairs; and 

e the evidentiary requirement whereby 
documents not provided to.the com- 
missioner on request will not be able 
to be used at a later date as evidence 
to dispute an assessment. 


These represent only a very small 
proportion of the final Bill. Draft 
legislation on these parts will be made 
available to interested parties as soon 
as practicable in 1990. 

Work is continuing separately on 
the regulations listing designated 
comparable-tax countries and the 
associated designated concessions. 
These regulations will also be avail- 
able as soon as practicable. 


The final Bill, when introduced 
into Parliament, will culminate an 
extensive period of development and 
consultation which began with the 
release of the consultative document 
in 1988. Some have been critical of 
these measures, arguing that they are 
not needed by a country that is 
predominantly a capital importer. 
Such criticisms are misdirected. At 
the end of 1988-89, Australian inves- 
tors held about $60 billion in foreign 
assets which earned about $2.9 billion 
of income in that year. This is an area 


of investment that is expanding rap- 
idly. The vast majority of this is genu- 
ine business investment that will not 
be affected adversely by these 
measures. But some companies seek to 
take advantage of international trans- 
actions primarily to reduce their Aus- 
tralian tax liability. Such transactions 
cannot be ignored by the tax system, 
leaving investors to take advantage of 
opportunities to defer tax not available 
to domestic investors. 

The Government recognises the 
legitimate rights of Australian inves- 
tors to expand into foreign markets 
and the substantial benefits that can 
flow from this for all Australians. 
However, if maximum benefits are to 
flow from such activities, they must 
be economically viable in their own 
right and not be substantially depen- 
dent on taxation considerations. 

The measures have been carefully 
designed to achieve this result. Many 
Australian firms with genuine busi- 
ness interests abroad have already rec- 
ognised the benefits of the measures 
arising from reduced compliance costs 
under the foreign tax credit system. 
Some firms may find that certain 
activities they have been involved in 
will no longer be profitable. However, 
this will arise only if the activities 
have involved passive investments or 
transactions with related parties. If 
these activities are not viable when 
subjected to the same level of taxation 
as domestic investments, they do not 
represent an efficient use of Aus- 
tralian resources and should be 
terminated. 


Passive investment funds 


In releasing the information paper 
(IP) in April 1989, I foreshadowed the 
adoption of a passive investment fund 
regime concurrently with the accruals 
tax measures. Although considerable 
work has been done in designing the 
measures, it has not yet been possible 
to finalise the matter. It does not now 
appear feasible to have legislation 
dealing with these funds in place for a 
1990-91 start. Thus, I have decided to 
defer introduction of these measures 
until the 1991-92 income year. I pro- 
pose to release details of the measures 
and draft legislation for consultation 
during 1990. 

Measures for the taxation of foreign 
investment funds are necessary to pre- 
vent avoidance of the CFC measures 
by dispersing ownership so that five or 
fewer Australian residents do not con- 
trol the foreign company. Other 


countries with CFC legislation have 
found that, although the dispersal of 
ownership is not generally a problem, 
it can give rise to significant tax 
avoidance activity through the use of 
passive investment funds. 

The Government does not see any 
significant practical or revenue prob- 
lems in delaying introduction of these 
measures by a year. Investors are 
unlikely to switch to new tax-effective 
investment vehicles, knowing that the 
tax system will be tightened in this 
area within a year. A delay of one 
year will enable the system to be 
designed more carefully and will pro- 
vide adequate time for consultation. 


Further consultation 


As part of the continuing consulta- 
tive process adopted by the Govern- 
ment in designing these measures, I 
am inviting submissions on the tech- 
nical aspects of, but not the broad 
design principles reflected in, the 
draft legislation. Submissions should 
be sent by March 2, 1990 to: 


First Assistant Commissioner 
Policy and Legislation Group 
Australian Taxation Office 

2 Constitution Avenue 
CANBERRA ACT 2600 


Submissions received, together with 
the small number already received 
since release of the information paper, 
will be considered carefully by the 
Government and taken into account 
in preparing the final Bill. The Bill 
will be introduced into Parliament 
during the 1990 autumn sittings. 

Examples of changes to the infor- 
mation paper (IP) that are incorpor- 
ated in the draft legislation: 

(a) Definition of Australian 
partnership 
e Although not specifically stated in 

the IP, it was implied (at pages 27 

and 30) that an Australian partner- 

ship (which is one of the five or 
fewer residents for control purposes 
and one of the entities to which 
income can be attributed) would be 

a partnership in which 50 per cent 

or more of the interests were held 

by resident partners (and their 
associates). 

e However, members of a partnership 
generally have unlimited liability 
and the acts of a partner are gener- 
ally binding on the partnership and 
the other partners. Thus, a partner’s 
degree of control over a partnership 
cannot, as a general rule, be 
measured by reference to the extent 
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of the partner’s interest in the 
partnership’s assets or profits. 

e To prevent the control rule being 
avoided by the interposition of a 
partnership in which less than 50 
per cent of the interests are held by 
residents, the following definition of 
Australian partnership has been 
incorporated in the draft legislation: 
“a partnership is an Australian part- 
nership at a particular time if at 
least one of the partners is an Aus- 
tralian entity at that time”. (see 
#122 of the draft legislation). 

(b) Tainted sales income — trans- 
actions with unrelated parties 

e According to the IP (at page 51), 
the purchase of goods from an 
associated Australian resident by a 
CFC and their sale to an unrelated 
person resident in another country 
would give rise to tainted sales 
income. Similarly, tainted sales 
income would be derived from the 
reverse transactions. 

e For simplicity and to concentrate on 
the potentially worst cases of abuse, 
this category of tainted sales income 
has been deleted. That is, tainted 
sales income will arise only where a 
CFC is dealing with associates on 
both sides of the transaction (one of 
the parties must still be an Aus- 
tralian resident). 

(c) Tainted sales income — manu- 
facture, production, etc 

e The IP said (at page 51) that 
income from the sale of goods 
manufactured, created, produced, 
grown or extracted by the CFC 
within its country of residence 
would be active income. 

e The requirement that the manufac- 
ture, etc., be within the CFC’s 
country of residence has been deleted. 
(d) Foreign exchange gains and losses 

e According to the IP (at pages 49 
and 51), all foreign exchange gains 
and losses (FXGL) would be passive 
income except those derived from 
foreign currency dealing with 
unrelated non-Australian parties. 

e The new treatment is set out at 
#721 of the draft legislation. FXGL 
will not be passive income if derived 
from transactions that do not in 
themselves generate tainted income; 
from the purchase of property that 
will not be used to derive tainted 
income; or from hedging contracts 
taken out to protect the CFC from 
FXGL arising from these trans- 
actions. FXGL derived by financial 
intermediaries from dealing in 
foreign currency, with whomever, 
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will not be passive income (see 
#760). Any other FXGL will be 
passive income. 

(e) Trust income 

e The IP stated (at page 48) that trust 
income distributed to a CFC and 
trust income that would be 
attributed to the CFC as a transferor 
if the CFC were a resident would be 
passive income. 

e All such trust income is now auto- 
matically attributable to the CFC’s 
shareholders irrespective of whether 
the CFC’s other income qualifies for 
the active income exemption (see 
#300 and #302). That is, there will 
be no active income exemption for 
trust income derived by a CFC — 
the same treatment as for a resident 
company. B 


Taxation agreement 
between Australia 
and Sri Lanka 


Statement by the Treasurer, 
Mr Paul Keating, on 
December 18 


A comprehensive taxation agreement 
between Australia and Sri Lanka for 
the avoidance of double taxation was 
signed in Canberra today. 

The agreement prevents double tax- 
ation by allocating taxing rights to 
Australia or Sri Lanka on all forms of 
income flows between the two 
countries. The basis of allocating 
these rights is substantially similar to 
that adopted in Australia’s other mod- 
ern double taxation agreements. 

The agreement provides for certain 
types of income to be taxed in full by 
the country in which the income has 
its source. Income dealt with in this 
manner includes income from real 
property (including income from the 
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exploration for or exploitation of 
natural resources), business profits 
attributable to a “permanent establish- 
ment” (that is, a substantial business 
presence) which is situated in the 
country of source, income from 
employment (except in relation to 
some visits of short duration) most 
government remuneration, certain 
government service pensions, and 
income derived by entertainers and 
athletes. 

Other types of income may be taxed 
only by the country of residence of 
the recipient. Items falling within this 
category include shipping or aircraft 
profits derived from international 
operations, most pensions and 
annuities, and subject to certain 
exceptions, income derived by an 
individual from professional services 
or other independent activities of a 
similar character. 

Income comprising dividends, inter- 
est and royalities may be taxed by 
both countries. Outgoing dividends 
will generally be subject to a source 
country tax rate limit of 15 per cent 
for both countries. Withholding tax 
will apply at this rate in Australia on 
unfranked dividend payments by Aus- 
tralian companies to residents of Sri 
Lanka. A source country tax rate limit 
of 10 per cent will generally apply for 
both countries in the case of interest 
and royalties. 

Double taxation is to be avoided in 
respect of these categories of income 
by the country of residence allowing 
credit against its tax on the income 
for the limited tax paid in the source 
country. 

The limit of 10 per cent on the tax 
of the country of source in respect of 
interest and royalties derived by a resi- 
dent of one country from a source in 
the other will not affect Australia’s 
interest withholding tax, which is pay- 
able at the rate of 10 per cent under 
our domestic law. However, the limit 
will result in a reduction in Australian 
tax on royalties flowing to Sri Lanka 
in cases where the tax payable by 
assessment on the net royalty would 
have been greater. 
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Subject to specific rules in relation 
to real property, business assets, ships 
or aircraft, and some shares, capital 
gains are to be taxed in accordance 
with the domestic law of each country. 

The agreement includes tax sparing 
provisions, under which Australia will 
allow a tax credit to Australian resi- 
dents for tax foregone by Sri Lanka 
under such of its development incen- 
tive measures as are agreed from time 
to time by Australia’s Treasurer and 
Sri Lanka’s Minister of Finance and 
Planning in letters exchanged for that 
purpose. 

To avoid unnecessary delays in giv- 
ing it effect, this agreement was 
finalised on the basis of the existing 
income tax laws of both countries and 
without regard to the changes that 
have already been foreshadowed in 
relation to the Australian law, includ- 
ing the basis of taxing foreign income 
of Australian residents. 

The agreement will enter into force 
when the Australian and Sri Lankan 
Governments have exchanged notes 
advising each other that the last of the 
necessary constitutional processes to 
give the agreement the force of law in 
their respective countries has been 
completed. In Australia, legislation 
will be necessary to give the agree- 
ment the force of law and a Bill for 
that purpose will be introduced into 
Parliament as soon as practicable. 

Upon entry into force, the agree- 
ment will have effect in Australia for 
all Australian taxes covered by the 
agreement (including taxes withheld 
at source) in respect of income 
derived on or after July 1 in the cal- 
endar year following that in which it 
enters into force. 

The agreement will have effect in 
Sri Lanka in respect of all Sri Lankan 
taxes covered by the agreement 
(including withholding tax) in respect 
of income assessable for any year of 
assessment commencing on or after 
April 1 in the calendar year following 
that in which it enters into force. 

Copies of the agreement will be 
available to interested persons at tax- 
ation offices in capital cities. 








Senator’s fact-finding 
Asian visit on 
concerns of women 


From Hansard from December 14 


Senator Giles (Western Australia): 
During the latter part of July and in 
early August of this year I briefly 
visited Djakarta, Kuala Lumpur, 
Bangkok, Vientiane and Hanoi, and 
spent nearly a week in Pakistan. 

My trip, which was excellently 
assisted by the officers of the 
Department of Foreign Affairs and 
Trade, was designed in each case to 
allow me to meet with women 
parliamentarians, members of non- 
governmental women’s organisations 
and, where possible, to visit projects 
associated with Australian aid which 
are of particular relevance to women. 


In each of the six countries, the 
Australian mission had sensibly used 
my visit to make contact with leading 
women with whom it had previously 
little or no pressing reason to meet. 


The Indonesian Minister for 
Women’s Affairs, for example, was 
delighted to discuss, for the first time, 
matters of mutual concern to women 
of her country and to Australia, and 
the response to my visit was equally 
warm and productive in each of the 
countries. 

We share a concern for the 
education and training of women, in 
order that they may become self- 
sufficient, or contribute to their 
household incomes, and perhaps even 
more importantly to expand the 
literacy without which women are 
unlikely to acquire the knowledge and 
capacity to enhance their own health 
and that of their children, and to 
control their own fertility. 

Women who live in cities are much 
more likely to have access to 
education, public education 
campaigns and services, as is the case 
in Australia, where our remote 
communities are in some respects as 
difficult to reach as the scattered 
islands of Indonesia, the mountainous 
areas of Malaysia or the rural villages 
of Laos and Vietnam, where the roads 
are regularly washed out by torrential 
rains. 

The secluded women of rural 
Pakistan are in another category 
altogether — unimaginably isolated by 
custom as well as by geography. In 
many countries, including those that I 


visited, domestic violence is 
recognised now as crime against the 
community and Australian initiatives 
to raise public awareness of the great 
cost in human and economic terms 
attracted considerable interest. Our 
structural arrangements, which have 
entrenched the status of women as a 
primary concern of government, also 
met with keen interest, and I have 
arranged for all the publications of 
our Office of the Status of Women, 
and its Consultative Council, to be 
sent to the relevant ministers in each 
of the countries I visited. 

Since my return, I have received a 
request from a group of women 
lawyers in Lahore through the 
Australian High Commission in 
Pakistan, for advice about how to set 
up refuges for battered women. This 
has resulted in an extensive exercise 
being undertaken by my electorate 
secretary and the coordinator of a 
nearby refuge, who are combining the 
essence of a wide search of the 
literature and practical experience for 
the benefit of Pakistani women. 

I thoroughly recommend a 
Canadian publication in this regard, 
entitled Battered But Not Beaten. 

I hope that we can build on such 
links, learn from each other and, 
working closely with non-government 
organisations, develop an ever 
widening network of projects, backed 
up, where appropriate, with 
government services, or vice versa. 

In Thailand, where I met with the 
Minister for Women’s Affairs, Supatra 
Masdit, there is a very effective family 
planning program, in the course of 
which the use of condoms has become 
highly accepted, and the better 
education of women is also clearly a 
factor in control of population growth, 
and the capacity of women to 
participate in the very rapid growth in 
the economy of Thailand as a result 
of the investment of overseas capital 
in large amounts. 

One of my new Indonesian friends, 
a woman who manufactures clothing 
and cosmetics, believes that there is a 
simple answer to population problems: 
‘Give the woman a job’, she says, 
waving an elegant finger, and of 
course, she is correct, except that 
there are a number of prerequisites, 
like transport, child-care training and 
basic literacy. 

In Laos and Vietnam the women’s 
unions are part of the official 
structures, and their respective 
presidents are given additional status 





Senator Giles with Mrs Moer Pratomo, State 
Minister for Women’s Affairs, in Fakarta. 


by being delegates to their 
parliaments. Literacy is still a problem 
for women in Laos, as is the delivery 
of health and family spacing advice, 
and of quite basic services. 

The cadre system of organisation, 
however, is very effective, and I was 
very impressed by the commitment of 
the union women, and their newly- 
elected government ministers, who 
clearly recognise the value of 
enhancing the lives of Laotian women. 

As in many countries — not only 
those shattered by war economically 
and in many other ways — there is a 
serious shortage of nurses and other 
health workers. There is a real 
challenge, as in Australia, to train 
locally-respected people, building on 
their traditional skills, and 
encouraging the retention of elements 
of, for example, birthing practices 
which are of advantage to the mother 
and child, while educating women 
about the dangers of other traditional 
practices. 

One of them was commented on 
yesterday at the United Nations 
Children’s Fund meeting: that is 
dressing the umbilical cord with dung, 
often resulting in infant death from 
tetanus. 

In Vietnam, where literacy among 
men and women is not such a 
limiting factor and is said to be about 
85 per cent, the Women’s Union is 
also very active and well organised, 
partly funded by its own publishing 
house. Currently, it has a campaign 
under way to encourage each 
Vietnamese woman to, “Grow a tree, 
keep an animal, and learn a skill”. 

Mrs Than, President of the Union, 
kindly arranged, in conjunction with 
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our mission in Hanoi, a day-trip for | 
me to see the activities of a branch of 
her union in the Thai Binh province 
where, with aid from Australia, funds 
had been provided for three fine pigs 
for the teaching of animal husbandry, 
and for a number of sewing machines, 
in use for some months now as the 
local women learned to make clothes 
for themselves and their children. 





Senator Giles in Islamabad with the Prime Minister of Pakistan, Benazir Bhutto. 


Other aid measures by Australia to 
Vietnam include the setting up of a 
condom factory, and the supply of 
large quantities of Australian tree 
seeds, which are given to the elderly 
village women to nurture into saplings 
ready for planting. 

As in Laos, it was apparent that the 
economic and social devastation of a 
long, drawn-out war would take years 
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to repair, and that Western nations 
should be, by now, accepting that they 
have a deep responsibility to assist 
such countries to rehabilitate. 


GATT trade policy 
review mechanism 


From Hansard for December 19 


Senator Maquire: My question is 
directed to the Leader of the 
Government, Senator Button. I refer 
to the country reviews carried out 
under the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade (GATT). Can the 
Minister inform the Senate of the 
outcome of the review of Australia’s 
trade policy undertaken under 
GATT’s new trade policy review 
mechanism? 


Senator Button: On December 12, 
Australia became the first country to 
have its trade policies and practices 
reviewed under GATT’s new trade 
policy review mechanism. Australia 
volunteered for an early review as a 
demonstration of its commitment to a 
successful operation in its objective of 
fostering openness in trade policy 
formulation. 

The review was done on the basis 
of two reports, one prepared by the 
country itself and the other by the 
GATT secretariat. The GATT 
secretariat report commented 
favourably on Australia’s trade policies 
— in particular, the rationalisation of 
bounties, reform of the anti-dumping 
and countervailing measures and the 
general tariff reduction program. It 
still expresses concern about the high 
assistance provided to the passenger 
motor vehicle and textile, clothing 
and footwear sectors. The question of 
Australia’s low level of binding was 
raised at the review. That is a 
technical matter. But, overall, the 
Australian report set a demanding 
precedent for the surveillance 
mechanism, and there was unanimous 
support for the Government’s 
program of structural reform which 
will reduce overall protection by the 
mid-1990s. 

From Australia’s point of view, it 
was a very successful endorsement of 
trade policies. 


Senator Chaney interjecting — 


Senator Button: Of course, Senator. It 
was also consistent with the 
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Organisation for Economic 
Cooperation and Development 
comment that in the process of 
structural adjustment, which has been 
taking place in a number of countries, 
Australia and New Zealand were by 
far the most successful, particularly in 
respect of tariff reductions. 


Petroleum exploration 
in the Timor Gap 


From Hansard for December 19 


Senator Devlin: My question is 
directed to the Minister for Resources. 
Have the Indonesian and Australian 
Governments finalised arrangements 
governing petroleum exploration in 
the Timor Sea? Can the Minister 
advise honourable Senators what these 
arrangements are? Is the Minister in a 
position to advise honourable Senators 
what the prospects are for petroleum 
exploration in that area? 


Senator Cook: One week and one day 
ago at approximately this time, the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and 
Trade, Senator Gareth Evans, on 
behalf of Australia, signed with Minis- 
ter Ali Alatas of Indonesia the Zone 
of Cooperation Agreement between 
Australia and Indonesia on the Timor 
Gap. 

As a consequence of that treaty, 
which means that there is now a zone 
of cooperation in the Timor Sea, 
about the size of Tasmania, it falls on 
me, as the Minister for Resources, and 
Dr Ginandjar Kartasasmita, as the 
Indonesian Minister for Mines and 
Energy, to conclude the details under 
the heads of that agreement to make 
possible exploration and, hopefully, 
production in the Timor Sea zone of 
cooperation. 

The first step for the Government 
in Australia will be to bring before 
the Parliament in the autumn session 
legislation amending several Acts of 
this Government to give force to the 
treaty. I understand that the 
Indonesians have a parliamentary 
session commencing in January and 
that they will do the same. 

We will put $2.5m as a loan to a 
joint authority created between the 
two countries and Indonesia will 
match that as an operating basis for 
the joint authority, the loans to be 
repaid from fees gained from explo- 


ration companies. A joint Bureau of 
Mineral Resources-Indonesia survey 
will look at the prospect of taking a 
seismic survey over the area and we 
will look at how we divide zone A, 
the zone of cooperation, into 10 or 15 
blocks. These will then be put out for 
bidding to oil exploration companies 
in Australia. 

It is our expectation that the first 
meeting of the Joint Ministerial 
Council will be in the second half of 
1990, from which we will call bids, 
and exploration ought to commence, 
by that timetable, in the first half of 
1991. 

One of the other matters that I can 
comment on at this stage is that there 
were some companies, Australian in 
origin or registered in Australia and 
forming consortia with Australian 
companies, that had prior claims to 
areas in the disputed territory prior to 
1975, when the seabed boundary 
debate began. 

In the case of those prior claims, it 
is agreed between Indonesia and Aus- 
tralia that favourable consideration 
will be given to those companies if 
they evince interest in bidding when 
the particular blocks come up at the 
time they are released. 

To conclude, we have some 
detailed work ahead in writing the 
fundamental terms of how exploration 
will be conducted and we have the 
duty of establishing a technical direc- 
torate in Darwin, which will be the 
mainland beneficiary of this agreement. 


Resident status: 
foreign spouses 


From Hansard for December 19 


Senator Chapman: Is the Minister for 
Immigration, Local Government and 
Ethnic Affairs aware of the hardship, 
both financial and emotional, that will 
be caused by the new legislation 
regarding application for resident 
status by foreign spouses of Australian 
residents? 

Can the Minister confirm that, 
whereas under the old legislation, 
foreign spouses of Australian citizens 
already legally in Australia could stay 
here while their application for per- 
manent residence was considered, the 
new legislation will force them to 
return to their country of origin to 
await confirmation? 


Can the Minister explain why the 
legislation regarding spouses has been 
changed while other categories of 
migrant applicants, such as those 
applying on occupational or strong 
compassionate or humanitarian 
grounds, will still be able to remain in 
Australia while their applications are 
being heard? 

Senator Robert Ray: I am not sure 
whether I can agree with the 
categorisation for those other subject 
areas. But in regard to the application 
of the regulations that came into force 
at one minute past midnight, this 
morning, I have entered into corre- 
spondence and will be in future dis- 
cussion with the Joint Select 
Committee on Migration Regulations. 
This is certainly one of the issues that 
this committee raised with me and I 
will indicate to it that it is one of the 
issues I am willing to discuss. 

In the matter of making regu- 
lations, I think it is much better to 
start off tough and then ease up, 
rather than the other way around. But 
the Department of Immigration, 
Local Government and Ethnic Affairs 
and others are facing a problem with 
the number of bogus marriages that is 
occurring. Marriage, as a device, is 
being used as a way of entering this 
country, and I think the honourable 
Senator would realise also that it is 
not particularly easy to establish that. 

This whole subject which the 
honourable Senator has raised is still 
one of the few issues in the regu- 
lations that remain a matter of con- 
cern. I trust that it will be a matter of 
dialogue between me and the Select 
Committee and I hope that some res- 
olution to it will be found in the next 
three to five months. So the regu- 
lations which exist at the moment will 
be applied, but there is some belief 
that this is one of the areas that may 
change. I am not guaranteeing that it 
will change; it may change after dis- 
cussion between me and the Select 
Committee in regard to spouses. 


Senator Chapman: Mr President, I ask 
a supplementary question. The Minis- 
ter suggested in his answer that the 
legislation targets what he described 
as bogus marriages or marriages of 
convenience. 

Does the Minister agree that these 
new provisions would be a relatively 
minor inconvenience for those deter- 
mined to flout our immigration laws 
through marriages of convenience, 
whereas there will be many genuine _ 
cases of marriage where considerable 
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hardship will be caused by the way in 
which the new regulations will operate? 
Will the Minister do something per- 
haps to distinguish between the two in 
considering the regulations? 
Senator Robert Ray: That will cer- 
tainly be taken on board as we recon- 
sider the regulations. The regulations, 
as they exist at the moment, are not 
supposed to be holy writ; they will be 
subject to change. I was actually most 
anxious to see the regulations in 
working order so that any flaws or dis- 
crepancies would become apparent in 
their application. But it is true that, at 
the moment, at least people are on 
some warning that they do not have 
an automatic right to permanent resi- 
dency just because they come here as 
visitors and subsequently marry. 
However, they have an automatic 
right to marry in this country and 
then migrate from another country to 
this country; that has not been 
imperilled in any way by these regu- 
lations. I stress that the great advan- 
tage that the honourable Senator and 
others can now see of having these 
matters in regulations rather than in 
legislation is that they are readily 
amendable. Given the record of this 
place on legislation, I would hate to 
be waiting on a decision to change 
the legislation to cover one of my 
cases. 


Australian Customs 
drug interceptions 


From Hansard for December 12 


Senator Jones: My question is directed 
to the Minister for Industry, Tech- 
nology and Commerce. I refer to the 
annual report of the Australian Cus- 
toms Service, which reveals that dur- 
ing the last financial year there was a 
46 per cent increase in the number of 
successful drug interceptions at air 
and sea ports. 

In view of this significant achieve- 
ment, are any measures anticipated to 
even further improve detection 
methods in a bid to further reduce the 
evil trade, and deal an even greater 
blow to the international drug cartels? 


Senator Button: A major objective of 
the Customs Service is to upgrade the 
effectiveness or narcotics interception. 
There are all sorts of views about 
whether that can best be done by bet- 
ter intelligence or by massive man- 





power increases. Senator Jones is 
quite correct; Customs has reported a 
significant increase of 46 per cent in 
successful drug interceptions in 1988- 
89. This increase has been across all 
drug categories except heroin. 

However, I should point out that 
the amount of heroin seized has 
increased by 161 per cent over the 
previous year. The focus for Customs 
narcotics interception is the use of 
contraband enforcement teams and 
their application of risk management 
principles. 

These teams concentrate on drug 
enforcement activities through the 
identification and control of high-risk 
areas at the Customs barrier. There is 
a greater reliance by Customs on 
activities such as the gathering of 
intelligence on persons involved in 
illicit drug activities, and closer coop- 
erative links with other law enforce- 
ment organisations and 
non-government organisations 
involved in international trade. 

These methods have helped 
improve the success rate to which I 
referred and it is expected that these 
improvements will continue. 

I add that the training of Customs 
staff in a wide range of drug enforce- 
ment disciplines will continue to be a 
major priority for the Service. 

In the absence of any national esti- 
mates of the totality of drug trends, 
Customs and other enforcement 
agencies are not in a position to esti- 
mate their effectiveness in terms of 
drug availability or abuse. All the 
Customs Service can say is that there 
has been this increasing performance 
in the detection of drug offences and 
drug interception. It is very difficult 
to quantify what the success rate is 
compared with the total drug market. 

I believe that the figures I have 
quoted provide encouraging support 
for the strategies and risk assessment 
systems employed by the Australian 
Customs Service, which have been 
referred to on numerous occasions in 
the Senate in relation to questions. 


US-China meetings 


From Hansard for December 19 


Senator Macklin: I refer the Minister 
representing the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade to the recent 
official visit by the United States 
national security adviser and the 
deputy secretary of State to the 
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People’s Republic of China and their 
meetings with senior Chinese leaders; 
and also to the visit by the national 
security adviser in July which was 
revealed by the White House today. 

What is the Government’s attitude 
to the high-level United States del- 
egation to the People’s Republic of 
China? Has the Government con- 
sidered sending former Prime Minis- 
ter Whitlam to renew high-level 
relations with China? 

Will the Foreign Minister or his 
representative meet with leaders of 
the Federation for a Democratic 
China who are now visiting Australia 
and, if so, when will the meeting take 
place? What assistance, if any, will the 
Government give to the Federation 
for a Democratic China? 


Senator Robert Ray: The Australian 
Government viewed with obvious 
interest the recent official visit to 
China by the United States national 
security adviser and deputy secretary 
of State, but it is not really for us to 
comment on that visit; that is a matter 
for the United States and China. 

The idea of a visit by Mr Whitlam 
was suggested following the recent 
visit by former United States Presi- 
dent Nixon. The Government has no 
plans at this time to send Mr Whitlam 
to China as an unofficial envoy. 

However, there are at least two out- 
standing invitations for a visit to 
China by Mr Whitlam in his capacity 
as chairman of the Australia-China 
Council. Mr Whitlam has undertaken 
several such visits in the past few 
years. It is my understanding, how- 
ever, that Mr Whitlam does not intend 
to take up these outstanding invi- 
tations in the near future. 

As for the visit to Australia by 
leaders of the Federation for a Demo- 
cratic China, the Government will not 
be receiving the delegation at a minis- 
terial level. The Government will also 
not offer any assistance to the 
Federation. 

Nevertheless, as a private political 
organisation, the Federation, like any 
other similar group, is entitled to 
carry out information and lobbying 
activities in Australia in accordance 
with the law. 

I understand that as part of these 
activities, the visiting leaders will be 
meeting interested members of Parlia- 
ment, including the Joint Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, Defence and 
Trade, as well as talking to the press 
and organising public meetings over 
the next few days. 
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Andret Dmitrovich Sakharov. 


Andrei Dmitrovich 
Sakharov 


From Hansard from December 18 


Senator Childs: I ask the Minister rep- 
resenting the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade whether he could 
inform the Senate what action the 
Australian Government has taken to 
convey to the widow and family of Dr 
Andrei Sakharov condolences on 
behalf of the Australian Parliament 
and people? 


Senator Button: The Australian Gov- 
ernment learnt with sadness at the 
weekend of the death of Dr Andrei 
Sakharov. Dr Sakharov’s name is syn- 
onymous with the global struggle for 
human rights. As well as being an 
established academician and a recipi- 
ent of the Nobel Peace Prize, he was 
a man who spent his life trying to 
right wrongs as the conscience of his 
people. He gave up a life of privilege 
and official acclaim in order to con- 
front injustice, a sacrifice which he 
accepted with courage and humility. 
The Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and Trade has sent a letter to Dr 
Sakharov’s widow extending sincere 
condolences on behalf of the Parlia- 





A 


ment and the Australian people. I 
seek leave to incorporate in Hansard 
the text of Senator Gareth Evans’s let- 
ter to Dr Sakharov’s widow. 

Leave granted. 


Message of condolence 
to Yelena Sakharova 


It was with deep sadness that I 
learned of the death of your husband, 
Andrei Dmitrovich Sakharov. I know 
that the Australian Parliament and 
people join with me in extending to 
you sincere condolences. 

When we look back on the life of 
Andrei Dmitrovich Sakharov, we 
remember many things about him. In 
his chosen field he became one of the 
world’s most distinguished physicists. 
In the field his conscience chose for 
him, his name was synonymous with 
the global struggle for human rights. 
And in the role the people chose for 
him, he emerged as a parliamentary 
leader. We remember Andrei 
Dmitrovich Sakharov as an academ- 
ician, as a recipient of the Nobel 
Peace Prize and as'a simple human 
being who saw wrong and tried to 
right it. 


But if there is one thing that dis- 
tinguishes Andrei Dmitrovich 
Sakharov from other people who 
struggle to make this world a better 
place, it was his personal sacrifice for 
his beliefs. He could have accepted a 
life of privilege and official acclaim, 
and, like so many others, turned a 
blind eye to the injustice around him. 
But that was not his way. He accepted 
with great courage and humility the 
price he paid for being the conscience 
of his nation. 

There are no words that will help 
blunt the pain you feel at your 
husband’s death. I nevertheless hope 
you will be comforted by the knowl- 
edge that throughout the world, the 
name Sakharov will live in the human 
heart as an example for us all to try to 
follow. 


Gareth Evans 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade 
Australia. 


Chinese students 


From Hansard for December 14 


Senator Vallentine asked the Minister 
representing the Minister for Employ- 
ment, Education and Training, upon 
notice, on October 6, 1989: 

(1) As new regulations require pro- 
spective students who wish to follow 
their English course with a course of 
further study to provide details of the 
selected course plus provisional 
acceptance from an Australian 
institution, and given that neither the 
Australian Embassy in Beijing, nor the 
Australian Consulate in Shanghai pro- 
vides information or counselling ser- 
vices to prospective Chinese students 
nor are prospective students permitted 
to enter the Australian Embassy to 


-consult academic handbooks, how 


does the Minister explain that this 
requirement can be fulfilled — par- 
ticularly if the objective is for the 
pipeline to be processed by the end of 
this year? 

(2) Can the Minister affirm that 
Chinese students (whose initial course 
of study concludes, but who have 
been permitted to remain in Australia 
and work or study until July 31, 1990) 
will be able to revert to student status 
after July 31, 1990, provided they are 
enrolled in a further and accredited 
course of study? 
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Senator Walsh: The Minister for 
Employment, Education and Training 
has provided the following answer to 
the honourable Senator’s question: 

(1) Senator Vallentine raised a valid 
point about counselling services on 
study options available to prospective 
students overseas. Educational 
institutions, including English 
language intensive courses for over- 
seas students (ELICOS) institutions 
which will continue to market in 
China under the new arrangements, 
are responsible for marketing their 
courses overseas and for providing 
such information as required to 
enable prospective students to make 
decisions about further study. To 
assist institutions discharge this 
responsibility, the Government is con- 
sidering a recommendation to estab- 
lish up to 10 Australian Education 
Centres which could provide an inde- 
pendent advisory service on study 
options in Australia. 

In the interim, it is in the interests 
of the students concerned, that the 
large backlog of applications received 
by the Embassy before the new 
arrangements were introduced, be 
cleared. This is, and will remain, the 
primary focus of attention for the 
student section at the Embassy in 
Beijing. 

(2) The Minister for Immigration, 
Local Government and Ethnic Affairs 
is responsible for making an assess- 
ment regarding the situation of all 
PRC nationals who have chosen to 
accept the Government’s offer to 
remain in Australia until July 31, 
1990. 


Human rights: 
Vietnam 


From Hansard for December 18 


Senator Button: A few days ago Sena- 
tor Sheil asked a question about 
Vietnamese refugees and human 
rights in Vietnam. I have been able to 
obtain an answer in relation to the 
question which I think was asked of 
Senator Robert Ray representing 
Senator Gareth Evans. The answer I 
have obtained is as follows: 

The Australian Government is 
aware that there are a number of 
human rights problems in Vietnam. It 
is also true that the Vietnamese Gov- 
ernment has instituted improvements 


in the field of human rights in recent 
years. 


The Australian Government con- 
ducts a dialogue with the Vietnamese 
authorities on individual human rights 
cases which has brought positive 
results. United Nations bodies, for 
example the United Nations High 
Commissioner for Refugees, other 
international organisations, such as 
the International Migration Organis- 
ation, and various non-government 
organisations are already active in 
Vietnam, monitoring the return of 
persons who have been determined as 
not being refugees and others who 
have returned voluntarily. 


The Australian Government, as a 
member of the international com- 
munity, receives reports from these 
bodies. The United Nations Com- 
mission on Human Rights (CHR) is 
the United Nations body which exam- 
ines and investigates human rights 
situations in individual countries. 

The next session of the CHR will 
commence in Geneva on January 29, 
1990 and any member of the Com- 
mission may instigate action with a 
view to having the human rights sit- 
uation in a country considered under 
the investigative machinery of the 
CHR. Australia is not a member of 
the CHR at present. The Government 
would, of course, support efforts to 
focus attention on genuine human 
rights abuses in any country guilty of 
such action. 

The Government is not aware that 
the persons repatriated from Hong 
Kong have been submitted to human 
rights violations, but it will be closely 
monitoring their situation. 


East Timor 


From Hansard for December 14 


Senator Vallientine: Is the Minister 
representing the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade aware of the article 
written by Dr Herb Feith in The Age 
on Thursday, December 7, entitled 
“Time is right for peace in East 
Timor”? 

Does the Minister agree with the 
author’s suggestion that there are 
signs that the war in East Timor 
could be wound down in a relatively 
short period if more outside states and 
international organisations were 
willing to play more constructive roles? 

What does the Minister feel about 
the proposal for creating a kind of 
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special territory or autonomous region 
status for East Timor? 

Does the Minister agree that this 
proposal constitutes a possible way out 
of what hitherto seemed an impasse? 

Finally, would the Australian Gov- 
ernment be prepared to play the kind 
of role suggested by Dr Feith at the 
end of his article and would the Min- 
ister be prepared to instruct Australian 
officials to refrain from describing 
East Timor’s situation in ways that 
deny the central reality that there is a 
war going on there? 


Senator Robert Ray: I have not read 
the article, but fortunately the person 
who has written the answer has. My 
colleague, Senator Gareth Evans, was 
informed of the article by Herb Feith 
concerning East Timor prior to its 
publication in The Age on December 
7. In correspondence with Dr Feith, 
the Minister indicated that he shared 
a strong concern about the manner of 
annexation of East Timor by Indo- 
nesia. The Government recognises 
Indonesian sovereignty over East 
Timor. 


This was enunciated clearly by the 
Prime Minister in his statement to 
Parliament on August 24, 1985. Such 
recognition of Indonesian sovereignty 
over East Timor means that the Gov- 
ernment would only support the pro- 
posal for creating a kind of special 
territory or autonomous region status 
for East Timor if it were accepted by 
the Indonesian Government. The 
Prime Minister made it clear at that 
time that recognition of Indonesian 
sovereignty had permitted us to pur- 
sue human rights and aid issues in 
that province. 


The Government gives its full sup- 
port to international efforts, particu- 
larly those of the United Nations 
Secretary-General, to assist Portugal 
and Indonesia to achieve agreement 
on East Timor, taking into account 
the interests of all parties involved. 
Australia is not a party to those nego- 
tiations. We would, of course, be pre- 
pared to assist in any way that we can, 
provided we are invited to do so by 
both major parties. Whether other 
outside states and international organ- 
isations may contribute to the winding 
down of the war is a matter for them. 


The Australian Government has 
consistently supported the efforts of 
international organisations such as the 
International Committee of the Red 
Cross and the United Nations 
Children’s Fund, to assist and 
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improve the welfare of the people of 
East Timor. The Government would 
not dispute that deaths and casualties 
still occur as a result of conflict in the 
province nor that there are human 
rights violations there. It remains the 
Government’s firm view that the only 
practical way to assist the people of 


East Timor, including on human 
rights issues, is by working through 
the Indonesian authorities. 


Representation 
to the Holy See 


From Hansard for December 19 


Senator Robert Ray: On December 
11, Senator Macklin asked me a ques- 
tion about the Australian Embassy to 
the Holy See, and the possible need 
for a resident ambassador. 


The Government maintains a resi- 
dent charge d’affaires at the Embassy 
in the Holy See. He is an experienced 
officer, and his work is backed up by 
regular visits to the Vatican by our 
Ambassador, resident in Dublin. This 
practice is not unusual. 


We have used the Embassy to the 
Holy See to maintain close contact 
with the Vatican’s diplomatic service, 
which has a deservedly high repu- 
tation for being well-informed and 
enjoying good access. 


These contacts have recently pro- 
duced thorough reporting on the 
Vatican’s engagement with develop- 
ments in east Europe, assessments of 
developments in Lebanon, commen- 
tary on the Pope’s visit to East Timor, 
and judgments about southern Africa. 


If Senator Macklin or any other 
Senators would like further detail 
about the activities of the Embassy, I 
would be happy to arrange a briefing. 


Human rights: 
Australia 


From Hansard for December 13 


Senator Giles: I refer the Minister 
representing the Attorney-General to 
a report in The Australian on Monday 
December 11 which quoted a report 
by the United Nations Association of 
Australia, which suggested that 
Australia’s human rights record was 
deteriorating. Can the Minister com- 
ment on the report? 


Senator Tate: I am aware of a report 


apparently produced by the United 
Nations Association of Australia 
which claims that Australia’s human 
rights record at home and overseas 
has deteriorated since 1985. I find this 
a quite incredible charge and though 
I must admit I have not had the 
opportunity to consider the report 
itself, I have certainly seen various 
media reports and the press release 
issued by the United Nations Associ- 
ation of Australia. 

It is quite clear that in international 
circles Australia continues to be 
widely regarded as one of the most 
active countries on the question of 
human rights. Indeed, I believe Aus- 
tralia enjoys a record of concern for 
the protection and promotion of 
human rights which is second to none. 

For instance, in the period between 
July 1987 and June 1989, the Aus- 
tralian Government raised 780 cases 
of alleged human rights abuse with 
over 70 foreign governments. I am 
sure that members of Amnesty Inter- 
national in the Senate would recog- 
nise that those figures, which are on 
the public record, and those sorts of 
activities are quite often founded in 
representations made by Amnesty 
International itself or, at least, by the 
members of parliament who are mem- 
bers of Amnesty International’s 
branch in this Parliament. 

It is very surprising, therefore, that 
the United Nations Association report 
does not refer to those specific inter- 
national human rights issues where 
Australia has taken a leading role and 
has been outspoken in its condem- 
nation of human rights abuses. 

Out of some 22 existing human 
rights instruments, Australia is a party 
to 16, and among this number are all 
the major instruments dealing with 
human rights violations, such as the 
International Covenant on Civil and 
Political Rights; the International 
Covenant on Economic, Social and 
Cultural Rights; the International 
Convention on the Elimination of All 
Forms of Racial Discrimination; the 
Convention against Torture or other 
Cruel, Inhuman or Degrading Treat- 
ment or Punishment; and the Con- 
vention on the Elimination of All 
Forms of Discrimination Against 
Women. 

Australia is a party to four conven- 
tions dealing with slavery. It must also 
be remembered that the majority of 
these human rights conventions came 
into effect prior to 1985. They were 
ratified by Australia at those earlier 


dates. It is, therefore, both irrelevant 
and misleading to suggest that the fact 
that Australia has not ratified more 
instruments in the recent past is in 
itself suggestive of a decline in 
Australia’s interests in those areas. 

Australia has also taken a leading 
role in preparing and progressing a 
new Convention on the Rights of the 
Child which has been the subject of 
extensive discussion in this chamber. I 
also know that honourable Senators 
will recall the passage through this 
chamber of the privacy legislation 
which had been on the agenda of the 
political parties of Australia for many 
years. In fact, it received the whole- 
hearted support of all parties and 
Senators when its passage was 
obtained late last year. 

The appointment of a Privacy 
Commissioner — a very practical step 
to protect that important human right, 
privacy — has also been achieved in 
the very recent past. I find it quite 
incredible that the United Nations 
Association of Australia should be so 
ignorant of, or wilfully fail to give 
credence to the various activities, both 
internationally and domestically, that 
the Australian Government has 
undertaken in the protection of 
human rights. 


Antarctic runway 


From Hansard for December 11 


Senator Sanders: I refer the Minister 
for the Arts, Sport, the Environment, 
Tourism and Territories to his answer 
to a question from my colleague Sena- 
tor Calvert on December 6 regarding 
the Royal Australian Air Force flights 
to Antarctica and the construction of 
an Antarctic runway. 

Has an environmental impact state- 
ment (EIS) been prepared for the pro- 
posed runway at Casey; if not, why 
not? Does the construction of a run- 
way in Australian-administered 
Antarctica come under the 
Commonwealth’s Environment Protec- 
tion (Impact of Proposals) Act 1974? If 
not, why not? Can the Minister justify 
the increased incursion of human 
beings, machinery and resultant 
degradation of the Antarctic environ- 
ment with his Government’s stated 
support for the preservation of the 
Antarctic wilderness? 

In the annual report of the Depart- 
ment of the Arts, Sport, the Environ- 
ment, Tourism and Territories, which 
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was tabled on December 6, it is stated 
at page 167 that environmental 
‘assessment work extended to com- 
ments on a proposed British airstrip at 
Rothera Point...’ In view of the 
Hawke Government’s support for the 
preservation of Antarctica, what 
advice did the Department give Her 
Majesty’s Government of Great Britain? 


Senator Richardson: Taking the sec- 
ond part of Senator Sanders’ question 
first, and putting it in context: cer- 
tainly; our activities in Antarctica do 
come within the Act. However, from 
the information that has been given to 
me, I would have no intention of 
asking for an EIS for this project. 
Senator Sanders’ statement about 
increased incursion of human beings, 
machinery and resultant degradation 
of the Antarctic environment really is 
a huge exaggeration of the activity 
planned for this trial. 

It should be remembered that the 
proposed runway in the Antarctic is to 
be a compressed ice and snow runway 
which involves no construction; 
nothing will be built. All it involves is 
some work with graders and rollers. 
As there will be no construction, I do 
not believe that there will be a huge 
degradation of the Antarctic environ- 
ment. Indeed, I do not believe there 
will be any degradation. More import- 
antly, we have to find ways and means 
of increasing our scientific effort in 
Antarctica. That is absolutely necess- 
ary, and we believe that an air trans- 
port capability will give us a much 
better chance of doing so. 

Unfortunately, a number of scien- 
tists who carry out important projects 
in the Antarctic every year cannot get 
there because of the lack of space on 
ships. Even with the Aurora Australis 
in operation the following year, there 
is no way that we will completely 
mend that problem. So the only thing 
I can do in that sense is look at an 
alternative, and I do not know of one, 
bar the one that we are now attempt- 
ing. But if I thought it was going to 
lead, as Senator Sanders said, to 
degradation of the Antarctic environ- 
ment, I would not be associated with 
it. Obviously, there has not been an 
EIS, and I do not propose that there 
will be one. Nonetheless, an environ- 
mental investigation has been carried 
out by the Antarctic Division under 
the terms of a memorandum of 
understanding that it has with my 
Department centrally. 

I was not given a great deal of 
notice of this question. I am glad that 


I was given a couple of minutes 
because the first part of that question 
I can answer; the last part, concerning 
the British airstrip at Rothera Point, I 
could not have answered, but I now 
can. I am advised that we had a look 
at the British proposal and we have 
some reservations about the strength 
of the assessment that has been made 
of it. We have not advised Her 
Majesty’s Government of those reser- 
vations, although we intend to do so 
at the next Antarctic Treaty meeting. 


Myanmar 


From Hansard of December 14 


Senator Jones asked the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade upon 
notice, on October 10, 1989: 


(1) In view of reports of the US 
State Department relating to mass 
murders and torture of civilians by the 
new military regime in Myanmar, 
what Australian intelligence reports 
are available relating to recent events 
in that country? 


(2) What is the state of diplomatic 
and governmental relations between 
the Myanmar and Australian 
Governments? 


Senator Gareth Evans: The answer to 
the honourable Senator’s question is 
as follows: 

(1) The present military regime in 
Myanmar, under General Saw Maung, 
came to power in September 1988 
after suppressing popular demon- 
strations in favour of democracy in 
which an estimated 3000 people, a 
large proportion of whom were 
students, were shot by security forces. 
The regime has announced that elec- 
tions will be held on May 27, 1990 
and that they will be “free and fair”. 

However, repressive measures taken 
by the regime against its political 
opponents cast serious doubt on the 
credibility of the election process. In 
particular, the leaders of the main 
opposition party, the National League 
for Democracy, Aung San Suu Kyi 
and Tin U, have been held under a 
form of house arrest since July 21 and 
thousands of their supporters and 
other political activists have been 
detained. 

Reports of mistreatment and torture 
are commonplace. Also, severe restric- 
tions have been placed on public 
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gatherings and freedom of speech. 
The regime has come to rely 
increasingly on the exercise of martial 
law. Military courts have been 
empowered to try civil offences, and 
according to figures released by the 
authorities themselves, no fewer than 
100 people have been sentenced to 
death, although it appears that to date 
none of these sentences has been car- 
ried out. 

There are also well-substantiated 
reports of large numbers of people 
being press-ganged to work for the 
army as porters in the insurgent areas 
in conditions where they have suf- 
fered severely from starvation, disease 
and mistreatment. 


(2) Australia maintains normal 
diplomatic relations with Myanmar. 
The question of recognition does not 
arise as Australia recognises states and 
not governments. The Australian 
Government has never indicated sup- 
port for the regime, the way it came 
to power, or its continued suppression 
of opposition groups. On the contrary, 
Australia has been at the forefront of 
those countries encouraging the 
Myanmar authorities to hold early 
general elections and to improve the 
observance of human rights. 

In my statements of July 21 and 
September 18, and on other more 
recent occasions in Question Time, I 
called for the lifting of the restrictions 
on political activity and for the release 
of Aung San Suu Kyi and other pol- 
itical prisoners in preparation for free 
and fair elections, and for respect for 
the human rights and fundamental 
freedoms of the people of Myanmar. 

I was able to further emphasise 
Australia’s concerns on October 4, 
when I met the leader of the 
Myanmar delegation to the UN Gen- 
eral Assembly, Brigadier General 
Nyan Lynn, who is a member of the 
ruling State Law and Order Resto- 
ration Council. Representations on 
human rights issues have also been 
made regularly through our Embassy 
in Yangon and through the Myanmar 
Embassy in Canberra. 

These representations have 
included specific cases raised by the 
Parliamentary Group of Amnesty 
International. The Australian Govern- 
ment will continue to do all that it 
reasonably can do to encourage the 


- military regime in Myanmar to meet 


the democratic aspirations of the 
people of Myanmar and to improve its 
observance of fundamental human 
rights. 


STATEMENTS fill 





Obituary: 
Ruth Dobson 


On December 14, 1989, Ruth Dobson 
Australia’s first woman Foreign Ser- 
vice officer to be appointed Ambassa- 
dor, died in Canberra. 

Ruth Dobson joined the then 
Department of External Affairs as a 
Research Offficer in 1943; when it 
was difficult for women to serve as 
External Affairs Officers and a great 
many doors were effectively closed to 
her within the Department. 

Having worked on the Third Com- 
mittee of the General Assembly at the 
U.N., which drafted the Convention 
on the Status of Women, she was 
posted to a policy position in 1961 as 
Second and later First Secretary in 
Wellington. 

From 1965 to 1967 she worked at 
Government House as the Private 
Secretary to Lady Casey. She then 
served in Manila as First Secretary 
and in Athens as Counsellor. 

On March 21 1974, the Prime Min- 
ister and Acting Foreign Minister, Mr 
Gough Whitlam, announced the first 
appointment of a woman career diplo- 
mat to an ambassadorial position — 
that of Ruth Dobson to the position of 
Australia’s first resident Ambassador 
to Denmark. 


Honoured 


At the time, she was one of only 35 
female diplomats in the Department 
of Foreign Affairs, most of whom had 
been recruited since 1970. 

Ruth Dobson served as Ambassador 
in Copenhagen until 1978 when she 
took up her appointment as Ambassa- 
dor to Dublin, a position she held 
until her retirement in 1981. 

In the New Year’s Honours List for 
1982, she was made an Officer of the 
Order of the British Empire for her 
public service. 

She maintained her association with 
the Australian Federation of Univer- 
sity Women and was a President of 
the A.C.T. branch. She also served as 
a member of the additional Rhodes 
Scholarship Selection Committee and 
the Immigration Review Panel. 

Throughout her career, she pursued 
her goals with determination, and will 
be remembered for this and for set- 
ting an early benchmark for women 
in all areas of the Public Service, not 
only the Department of Foreign 
Affairs and Trade. 





Ruth Dobson 


Soviet Premier 
for Australia 


Statement by the Prime 
Minister, Mr Bob Hawke, on 
December 17 


Soviet Premier Nikolai Ryzhkov will 
visit Australia from February 13-16, 
1990. He will be the most senior Sov- 
iet figure ever to do so. 

Premier Ryzhkov’s visit, which is in 
response to a long-standing invitation 
from me, underlines the important 
contact that has been developed 
between Australia and the Soviet 
Union in recent years. 

My Government has worked to 
expand what was formerly a narrow 
and neglected bilateral relationship 
into one where we are developing 
cooperation in areas as diverse as 
trade and commerce, fisheries, human 
contacts and the environment. Prem- 
ier Ryzhkov’s visit provides a timely 
occasion to discuss and formalise 
developments in these areas. It will 
also allow us to examine opportunities 
for further expanding the economic 
dimension of our relationship. 

Importantly, Premier Ryzhkov visits 
at a time when we are seeing dra- 
matic and far-reaching change in 
many parts of the world. 

The program of reform initiated by 
Soviet President Mikhail Gorbachev 
has brought about many positive and 
fundamental changes in the inter- 
national scene. Nowhere have these 


been more dramatically illustrated 
than in Europe, where the Iron Cur- 
tain of division is crumbling in the 
face of popular pressure for reform 
and unity. We have also seen the Sov- 
iet Union and the United States coop- 
erate in seeking to resolve 
long-standing regional conflicts such 
as those in Angola and Afghanistan, 
and in bringing about important pro- 
gress on disarmament. 

I will pursue with Premier Ryzhkov 
these various international develop- 
ments, as well as issues of importance 
to our immediate region. I will also 
discuss the reforms that have been put 
into place in the Soviet Union since I 
last spoke to Soviet leaders, including 
President Gorbachev, during my last 
visit to Moscow in 1987. 


Prime Minister to 
visit New Zealand 


Statement by the Prime 
Minister, Mr Bob Hawke, on 
December 15 


I will be paying an official visit to 
New Zealand from February 1-4, 1990. 
Earlier this year, Prime Minister 

Palmer invited me to visit New Zea- 

land in early February next year to 

participate in New Zealand’s 150th 

anniversary celebrations. I am very 

happy to be able to take up his kind 
invitation. 

While in New Zealand, I will be 
holding extensive discussions with 
Prime Minister Palmer. Our agenda 
will cover bilateral, regional and glo- 
bal issues and address environmental, 
political and economic developments. 

I will also have the opportunity to 
attend some of the events and cer- 
emonies associated with the Common- 
wealth Games being held in Auckland 
at the time. 

The relationship with New Zealand 
remains one of our most important 
bilateral relationships. 1990 is an 
important year and I know that all 
Australians will join me in congratu- 
lating New Zealand on the 150th 
anniversary of the signing of the 
Treaty of Waitangi. It is also a year in 
which both countries will be com- 
memorating the 75th anniversary of 
the ANZAC landing at Gallipoli — 
an event which not only forged the 
ANZAC ties but also helped to 
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develop a sense of national conscious- 
ness.in both countries. 

I am looking forward very much to 
the opportunity which this trip pro- 
vides for me to reaffirm the priority 
Australia attaches to the relationship 
with New Zealand, to participate in 
their 150th anniversary celebrations, 
and to discuss the issues which will 
sustain this important relationship 
into the future. 


Protest against 
Romania 


Statement by the Minister for 
Trade Negotiations and 
Acting Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Michael Duffy, on 
December 20 


The Australian Government today 
expressed its shock and outrage at the 
violent suppression of protest in the 
Transylvanian town of Timisoara on 
December 16. 

The Minister for Trade Nego- 
tiations and Acting Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, Mr 
Michael Duffy, said Australia stood 
ready to join with other countries in 
making a joint approach to the 
Romanian authorities. 

Australia’s protest had been for- 
mally conveyed to the Romanian Gov- 
ernment, he said. 

“We are also discussing the prob- 
lem in other capitals in both the East 
and the West, to determine whether 
there is the international will to make 
a concerted protest to the Romanian 
Government.” 

Mr Duffy said the incident in 
Timisoara demonstrated the lengths 
the Romanian authorities would go to 
in their attempts to maintain their 
totalitarian control over the country. 

According to eyewitness reports, 
Romanian troops fired on unarmed 
demonstrators. “We do not have an 
accurate picture of the situation, but 
we understand that deaths and casu- 
alties number in the hundreds and 
perhaps in the thousands,” Mr Duffy 
said. 

Australia has been a consistent 
critic of the human rights record of 
the Ceausescu regime. At the last 
session of the United Nations Com- 


mission on Human Rights, Australia 
co-sponsored the resolution which 
expressed concern at human rights 
abuses in Romania and appointed a 
Special Rapporteur to investigate the 
situation in Romania, and in particu- 
lar the campaign of forced assimi- 
lation of Romania’s ethnic minorities. 
The Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans, 
currently visiting eastern Europe, 
made Australia’s views clear in con- 
trasting the reforms taking place else- 
where in east Europe with the bloody 
suppression of protest in Romania. 


Federal Opposition 
voices protest 


Statement on December 20 


The Coalition deplores in the 
strongest possible terms the brutal 
murder of demonstrators by 
Romanian security forces. 

Reports that possibly several hun- 
dred people in the city of Timisoara 
were the victims of the large-scale use 
of force by Romanian authorities, are 
a chilling reminder that there is 
nothing inevitable about the peaceful 
breakdown of totalitarian communism 
in eastern Europe. 

Over the 24-year period of his rule, 
Romania’s Communist Party leader, 
Nicolae Ceausescu, has made his 
country a Stalinist outpost. He has 
now shown that he is prepared to 
stoop to new depths of brutality to 
hold back the rising tide of democracy 
and increased freedom that has 
changed the face of eastern Europe 
over recent months. 

The Romanian Government must 
accept that closing its borders, with- 
drawing into isolation and brutally 
suppressing its own people, are not 
solutions to the challenges it faces. It 
must, at a minimum, abide by inter- 
nationally accepted standards of 
human rights and comply with the 
Helsinki Accords to which Romania is 
a party. 

The Coalition calls on the Aus- 
tralian Government to join with other 
members of the international com- 
munity in insisting that such stan- 
dards be observed and in protesting 
that such murderous abuses of human 
rights will not be tolerated. 
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VCF to finance overseas 
business expansion 


Statement by the Minister for 
Industry, Technology and 
Commerce, Senator John 
Button, on December 15 


The Minister for Industry, Tech- 
nology and Commerce, Senator John 
Button, today announced the launch 
of the Japan Australia Venture Capital 
Fund (JAVCF). 

Over the next two years, the 
JAVCF will make around 10 invest- 
ments in rapidly growing Australian- 
based companies, aiming to expand 
into international markets, particularly 
Japan and other North East Asian 
markets. Such companies will be in a 
range of industries, from high tech- 
nology exports of manufactured goods 
and services, through traded services 
such as health care and education, to 
processed foods. 

The $40 million fund is managed 
by Venture Management Associates 
(VMA), who will manage the invest- 
ments, as well as work with the 
investee companies in entering inter- 
national markets. Investors in the 
fund are international and Australian 
financial institutions who also intend 
making additional direct investments, 
in parallel with the fund, in its 
investee companies. The fund and its 
investors are therefore likely to mobil- 
ise over $100 million of additional 
venture capital for investment in Aus- 
tralian companies. 

Senator Button said the fund 
marked an important point in the 
evolution of the Australian venture 
capital industry, as it was: 


e the first Australian venture capital 
fund directed at funding the inter- 
national expansion stage of develop- 
ment of Australian-based venture 
companies, particularly their expan- 
sion into the rapidly growing North 
East Asian markets; 

e the first venture capital fund in Aus- 

tralia to mobilise funds from inter- 

national investors, particularly from 

Japan and the USA (75 per cent of 

fund subscriptions); 

the first time a major Australian 

financial institution, the ANZ Bank- 

ing Group, has been prepared to 
invest a significant sum in a “hands 
on” venture capital fund; 


ries 
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the first major venture capital- 
raising in Australia since October 
1987, coming at a time when other 
sources of venture capital in Aus- 
tralia are constrained. 
the first time in Australia significant 
venture capital funds, $31 million of 
the total, have been raised without 
any government subsidy; 
the first Australian fund to adopt 
conventional international venture 
capital structures, such as the inves- 
tors funds being invested in the 
Fund for a fixed term of 10 years. 
“Investment in this fund by a num- 
ber of leading international 
-institutions is an example of a very 
welcome form of international 
involvement. It will be in minority 
equity positions, through a fund, in 
small high- growth Australian com- 
panies, which contribute to increasing 
Australia’s foreign earnings and 
exports,” Senator Button said. 


He said that VMA had been signifi- 
cantly assisted in the raising of the 
fund by the Tokyo office of 
AUSTRADE. 

“The raising of the fund represents 
a major achievement of the 
vernment’s Investment Promotion 
gram administered by 
STRADE, which has sought to 
ourage investment by Japanese 
stors in Australian venture com- 

s and funds,” he said. 

lso acknowledged the role of C 
d Co. and the ANZ Banking 
“C Itoh and the ANZ Banking 
e to be congratulated for 


















The original Interscan elevation antenna, installed at Melbourne’s Tullamarine Airport for testing. 


taking the initiative in becoming the 
lead investors for this fund. Many 
investors have been reluctant to invest 
in Australian-based venture com- 
panies, particularly those in the high 
technology field.” 

Senator Button said C Itoh Aus- 
tralia “has always been a major force 
in facilitating the export of Australian 
commodities. With this commitment 
to venture capital and the building up 
of its Australian-based new business 
development unit, it has now demon- 
strated a very welcome long-term 
commitment to the export of Aus- 
tralian manufactures and services. 

“The ANZ Banking Group has also 
already shown considerable commit- 
ment to the international expansion of 
Australian- based venture companies, 
through its trade finance and invest- 
ment banking arms. With this invest- 
ment, it is demonstrating a willingness 
to assist in meeting the equity 
financing needs of such companies,” 
he said. 

The investors in the fund were: 


e ANZ Banking Group 


e C Itoh and Co. 

e Pacific Rim Ventures LP 

e Asahi Mutual Life Insurance 
Company 

e Nippon Life Insurance Company 

e Yasuda Life Insurance Company 

e CP Ventures Group 

e Sanyo Finance 

e Dalgety Farmers 

e Venture Management Associates 


The raising of the fund also was a 
demonstration of the contribution of 





the Management Investment Com- 
panies (MIC) Program to the develop- 
ment of the Australian venture capital 
industry. VMA started as the manager 
of CP Ventures, which was one of the 
original MICs, and the Australian 
based investors in the JAVCF would 
receive a tax deduction for their 
investments. 


Microwave landing 
system trialling and 
development grant 


Statement by the Industry 
Research and Development 
Board on December 20 


The Federal Government is to pro- 
vide $2.1 million for trialling and 
development of the Australian- 
designed and internationally award- 
winning aircraft landing system, 
Interscan. 

The Interscan microwave landing 
system (MLS) was devised by the 
Commonwealth Scientific and Indus- 
trial Research Organisation (CSIRO) 
and the former Department of Trans- 
port, to provide aircraft with precision 
approach guidance in all weather con- 
ditions, with improved safety. 

The grant has been provided under 
the National Procurement Develop- 
ment Program (NPDP) to Interscan 
International Limited, to further 
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develop and trial the system in collab- 
oration with the Civil Aviation Auth- 
ority (CAA), Australia. 

Announcing the grant today, Mr 
Bill Kricker, Chairman of the Indus- 
try Research and Development Board 
(IRDP) said that trials and extensive 
flight testing would be undertaken at 
Canberra Airport to validate design, 
maintenance and calibration 
techniques. 

Mr Kricker said there was a market 
for the installation of MLS at 20 
locations around Australia. Under 
International Civil Aviation Organis- 
ation Standards, MLS will replace 
current Instrument Landing Systems 
(ILS) by 1998-2000. 

“The MLS has a potential world 
market which is not dominated by any 
individual manufacturer or country, 
and will offer significant export possi- 
bilities in the 1990s”, Mr Kricker said. 

Interscan and CAA were also con- 
sidering commercial arrangements 
overseas under which they would be 
able to install and test the systems on 
site. 

The NPDP is designed to improve 
the efficiency and international 
competitiveness of Australian industry 
through financial support for 
research, development, trials and dem- 
onstrations. Projects must be 
innovative, involve industry- 
government collaboration, have sub- 
stantial local content and potentially 
be export-producing. 


‘Excellent’ UN response 
to SPNFZ resolution 


Statement by the Acting 
Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and Trade and Minister for 
Trade Negotiations, Mr 
Michael Duffy, on December 
19 


The Acting Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade and Minister for 
Trade Negotiations, Mr Michael 
Duffy, today welcomed the excellent 
response at the United Nations to the 
resolution endorsing the South Pacific 
Nuclear Free Zone Treaty. 

The resolution was adopted by 151 
votes in favour, none against and with 
only four abstentions — the US, the 
UK, France and Vanuatu. The resol- 
ution was originally sponsored by Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand and most South 


Pacific Forum countries who are also 
members of the United Nations. 

The South Pacific Nuclear Free 
Zone Treaty, or Treaty of Rarotonga, 
embodies the common concern of 
South Pacific Forum countries over 
the environmental and security aspects 
of nuclear testing, ocean dumping of 
radioactive waste and the proliferation 
of nuclear weapons. 

The strong UN support for the 
South Pacific Nuclear Free Zone 
Treaty resolution confirms that these 
concerns are widely shared by the 
international community. 

Mr Duffy said 11 members of the 
South Pacific Forum had now signed 
and ratified the Treaty of Rarotonga. 
In addition, the Soviet Union and 
China have ratified the relevant 
protocols to the treaty, while the 
United States and the United King- 
dom have indicated that none of their 
activities in the Zone area is inconsist- 
ent with the treaty. 
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Mr Michael Duffy 

Signature and ratification of the 
treaty signify an undertaking by the 
country concerned not to acquire 
nuclear weapons, permit stationing of 
nuclear weapons or testing of nuclear 
explosive devices on its territory or 
dumping of radioactive waste at sea 
within the South Pacific Nuclear Free 
Zone. 

Signatories are also bound to apply 
strict non-proliferation measures to all 
exports of nuclear materials to ensure 
exclusively peaceful, non-explosive use. 

Ever since the South Pacific 
Nuclear Free Zone Treaty came into 
force, the Australian Government has 
had in mind the idea of a resolution 
to have the treaty recognised in 
accordance with UN practice. 

Australia is gratified that the strong 
support the resolution received in the 
UN guarantees the South Pacific 
Nuclear Free Zone Treaty equal 
status to the Treaty of Tlatelolco 
(which provides for a nuclear weapons 
free zone in Latin America) and the 
Antarctic Treaty. 
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Globalisation and 
Australia’s information 
technology industry 


Statement by the Bureau of 
Industry Economics, on 
December 19 


Australia must establish an effective 
balance between the twin objectives of 
promoting the development of 
indigenous firms and fostering 
increased activity in Australia by 
foreign multinational enterprises. 

This is a major message of a report 
released today by the Bureau of 
Industry Economics on the impact of 
globalisation on the Australian infor- 
mation technology industry. 

The emergence of global compe- 
tition during the last decade has led to 
a significant change in strategic think- 
ing in many industries. 

Telecommunications providers, for 
example, are now extending their 
operations beyond national boundaries 
and are forming strategic alliances to 
establish their presence and sell their 
products and services in international 
markets. 

Globalisation means that the 
subsidiaries of multinational 
enterprises are no longer isolated 
company outposts, but are important 
links in an integrated global network 
of company operations. 

The report analyses the effect of 
globalisation on the industrial organis- 
ation of the information technology 
industry and discusses the role of Aus- 
tralia as a potential “global platform” 
for production and research and 
development by trans-national com- 
panies (TNC) operating in the Asia 
Pacific region, and the resulting 
opportunities and threats faced by 
Australian companies. 

The report is based on extensive 
discussions with representatives of 
Australian companies and organis- 
ations, and the staff of multinational 
enterprises both in Australia and 
overseas. 

The role of government is also dis 
cussed against the backdrop of 
increasing competition between 
countries for globally integrated 
foreign direct investment. 

The report also discusses the rol 
the Federal Government’s Partne 
ships for Development Program 
expanding the activities of fore’ 
TNC currently operating in A 
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The topics raised in this report are 
becoming increasingly relevant as 
deregulation and improvements in 
transport and communications pro- 
mote the globalisation of manufactur- 
ing, services, agriculture and mining. 


Environment studies: 
$1.7m in grants to 
universities 


Joint statement on December 
17 by the Minister for 
Employment, Education and 
Training, Mr John Dawkins, 
and the Minister for the 
Environment, Senator Graham 
Richardson 


The Minister for Employment, Edu- 
cation and Training, Mr John 
Dawkins, and the Minister for the 
Environment, Senator Graham 
Richardson, today announced $1.7 
million in grants to universities for 
innovative developments in teaching 
environmental studies at Australian 
universities. 

t. Mr Dawkins and Senator 
Richardson said the grants are an 
acknowledgement that Australia must 
develop new skills and expertise to 
prepare for an ecologically sustainable 
future. It is vital that these principles 

_ be taught in our schools and univer- 
sities, the Ministers said. 

“Environmental skills and knowl- 
edge will be in increasing demand. 
The environment cannot be an aca- 
demic afterthought. 

“Environmental issues and problems 
need to be addressed in many differ- 
ent disciplines.” 

Reflecting this need, 16 projects 
have been funded. They include 
environmental impact assessment, 
marine studies, sustainable 
agriculture, environmental education, 
engineering, heritage issues and cli- 
“ate change. 

G. “he funds have been made avail- 
Pro from the Department of Employ- 
AUt, Education and Training’s 
enctonal (Priority) Reserve Fund. The 
invi was set up to help institutions 
paniWe specific objectives of national 

He“, One of which is environmen- 

Itoh ares- oom l 
Group: tnisters said increased train- 
Group a.@ching in environmental 


studies was crucial for all levels of the 
education system. 

For example, a number of the pro- 
jects funded will develop teaching 
materials to place agricultural training 
within the broader context of environ- 
mental management. As well, these 
studies will address non-traditional 
methods of agriculture and horticul- 
ture such as organic farming. 

The need to successfully resolve 
environmental and resource conflicts 
was also emphasised by both Minis- 
ters. New curriculum developments in 
environmental impact assessment and 
economics will be funded, such as a 
new post-graduate course at La Trobe 
University. 

The professional development of 
teachers, who must impart new 
knowledge and skills to students in 
our schools, will be addressed in a 
new environmental education initiat- 
ive at Queensland’s Griffith Univer- 
sity. Environmental studies in 
engineering will also be addressed in a 
new course in environmental engin- 
eering at Victoria University of Tech- 
nology, which will consider waste 
problems. 


Help for Chinese 
nationals temporarily 
in Australia 


Statement by the Minister for 
Immigration, Local 
Government and Ethnic 
Affairs, Senator Robert Ray, 
on December 5 


The Federal Government will fund 
migration counsellors to help Chinese 
nationals stranded in Australia follow- 
ing recent political events in their 
homeland. 

The Minister for Immigration, 
Local Government and Ethnic Affairs, 
Senator Robert Ray, said $100 000 
would be given to the Refugee Advice 
and Casework Service (RACS) towards 
the employment of workers in four 
States. 

RACS is a service arm of the Refu- 
gee Council of Australia. 

Senator Ray said the workers would 
provide advice on their migration 
status to People’s Republic of China 
(PRC) nationals, with temporary or 
visitor status, who were still in Aus- 
tralia because of the recent events in 
China. 


He said the grant would enable 
RACS to employ one full-time worker 
in both Sydney and Melbourne, and 
one part-time worker in both Brisbane 
and Perth, for a year from December. 

Senator Ray said RACS provided 
day-to-day help to PRC nationals in 
Australia and worked closely with 
other organisations interested in help- 
ing Chinese nationals. | 

“There is a wide range of pro- 
fessional organisations helping these 
students during a difficult time in 
their lives,” Senator Ray said. 

“The Government, by funding 
RACS for this purpose, has ensured a 
coordinated approach to the problem. 

“RACS has a proven record of pro- 
viding assistance and advice to tem- 
porary entrants about their migration 
status and welfare issues, and an 
established network of services,” he 
said. 

All Chinese nationals legally in 
Australia on June 4, 1989 were per- 
mitted to extend their entry permits to 
July 31, 1990. 

There are about 15 000 PRC 
nationals in Australia, including 
students, visitors and temporary 
residents. 

Senator Ray said the Prime Minis- 
ter had initiated an overall review of 
Government policy on China follow- 
ing recent events in that country, and 
the decision to fund migration coun- 
sellors was an outcome of that review. 

The Minister said other elements of 
the review would be announced in 
January, 1990. 


New fee arrangements 
for some overseas 
students 


Joint statement by the 
Minister for Employment, 
Education and Training, Mr 
John Dawkins, and the 
Minister for Immigration, Local 
Government and Ethnic 
Affairs, Senator Robert Ray, 
on December 19 


New arrangements for payment by 
overseas students wishing to undertake 
non-formal courses in Australia — 
including English language intensive 
courses for overseas students 
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(ELICOS), were announced today by 
Mr John Dawkins, Minister for 
Employment, Education and Train- 
ing, and Senator Robert Ray, the Min- 
ister for Immigration, Local 
Government and Ethnic Affairs. 

The new arrangements are designed 
to prevent a recurrence of problems 
such as those recently experienced in 
the People’s Republic of China, 
where thousands of students have had 
to seek refunds from colleges after 
failing to obtain visas. These problems 
were also identified in the Garnaut 
Report. 

“The aim of the new procedures is 
to help potential students by not 
requiring them to pre-pay their fees 
until they have been assessed as hav- 
ing a good chance of being granted a 
visa,” Mr Dawkins said. 

The new arrangements involve a 
pre-visa assessment at the overseas 
post by immigration officials. Appli- 
cants will be required to pay a visa 
application fee of $160. 

“As the visa application fee is not 
refundable, prospective students will 
be encouraged and assisted to assess 
realistically their chances of being 
accepted,” Senator Ray said. 

Applicants will subsequently be 
advised of their pre-visa assessment 
outcome. Those who are favourably 
assessed, will then need to: 


e pay their fees at an Australian college; 

e show a start date and receipt for fees 
paid; 

e pass a medical examination 

before being granted a visa. 


“Clearly, the new procedure will go 
a long way towards addressing the 
problem encountered by students, 
who, having paid their fees, some- 
times months in advance, 
subsequently find that they are unable 
to get a visa and therefore seek 
refunds from the colleges. This causes 
great inconvenience to them and the 
colleges,” Mr Dawkins said. 

Industry representatives have indi- 
cated their support for the new 
arrangements, which are regarded as a 
sensible approach to a difficult prob- 
lem. “I commend industry for its 
responsible acceptance of the new 
procedures,” Mr Dawkins added. 


PM applauds fast US 
action against coup 


Statement by the Prime 
Minister, Mr Bob Hawke, on 
December 2 


I welcome and endorse the positive 
and speedy response by President 
Bush to the request for assistance 
from President Aquino. 

United States action to help counter 
the illegal attempt to overthrow the 
freely-elected Government of the 
Philippines is playing an important 
part in enabling it to reassert its 
authority. 

At the end of a year in which 
democracy has triumphed through 
“people power” in large parts of east- 
ern Europe, it would be a tragedy if 
Philippines democracy fell to force of 
rebel arms. 

President Aquino has Australia’s 
full support for her efforts to restore 
the authority of the duly elected and 
properly constituted Government of 
the Philippines. 


Chief of General 
Staff announced 


Statement by the Minister for 
Defence, Mr Kim Beazley, on 
December 15 


The Minister for Defence, Mr Kim 
Beazley, today announced the 
appointment of Major General John 
Coates as the new Chief of the Gen- 
eral Staff. 

Major General Coates, 56, will suc- 
ceed Lieutenant General Laurie 
O’Donnell and be promoted to 
Lieutenant General on April 16. 

Major General O’Donnell was 
appointed Chief of the General Staff 
in April, 1987, for three years. 

Major General Coates is currently a 
Visiting Military Fellow at the Aus- 
tralian Defence Force Academy and 
was previously Assistant Chief of the 
Defence Force (Policy) from 1987 to 
1989. 


} 
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A Master of Arts and Bachelor of 
Arts (Honours), he is a graduate of 
the Australian Staff College, the Joint 
Services Staff College and the Royal 
College of Defence Studies. 

He was Commandant of the Royal 
Military College, Duntroon, in 1983 
and Head of the Australian Defence 
Staff in Washington from 1984 to 
1987. 


Biographical notes 


Major General Henry John Coates, 
AO, MBE, graduated from the Royal 
Military College, Duntroon, as a 
Royal Australian Armoured Corps 
officer in 1955 after receiving his sec- 
ondary education at Ipswich Boys’ 
Grammar School. 

He served with lst Armoured Regi- 
ment and as Adjutant of the Army 
Reserve 10th Light Horse Regiment 
in Perth before returning to RMC as 
an instructor in 1963. 

In 1965-66 he served as an 
exchange instructor with the British 
Army on the Rhine and commanded 
a squadron of 3rd Cavalry Regiment 
in Vietnam in 1970-71. He was made 
a Member of the the Order of the 
British Empire for his Vietnam service. 

He returned to RMC as an 
instructor in 1971 and in 1975-76, 
served with the United States Army at 
Fort Hood, Texas. 

He was Colonel Operations at 
Headquarters Field Force Command 
in 1977-78 before being appointed 
Director of Operations and Plans in 
Army Office. In 1979 he was pro- 
moted brigadier and appointed Direc- 
tor General Operations and Plans, 
followed by an appointment as the 
Army’s Deputy Chief of Operations. 

He attended the Royal College of 
Defence Studies in London in 1981. 

He was promoted major general in 
1983 and was Commandant, Royal 
Military College, Duntroon, until he 
became Head of the Australian 
Defence Staff in Washington the fol- 
lowing year. He became Assistant 
Chief of the Defence Force (Policy) 
on his return to Australia in 1987 and 
earlier this year became a Visiting 
Military Fellow at the Australian 
Defence Force Academy. 

He was appointed an Officer of the 
Order of Australia in January 1987. 

Major General Coates is married 
with three adult children. 
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Congratulations to 
Chile President 


Statement by the Acting 
Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and Trade, Mr Michael Duffy, 
on December 18 


The Acting Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Mr Michael Duffy, 
has warmly congratulated Mr Patricio 
Aylwin on his historic victory in the 
Chilean Presidential elections on 
December 14. The Prime Minister, 
Mr Hawke, is sending a personal 
message of congratulations to Mr 
Aylwin. 

Mr Duffy said that reported voter 
participation of over 90 per cent and 
Mr Aylwin’s margin of victory, (55 
per cent to the next candidate’s 29 
per cent), bore witness to the support 
for democracy after 16 years of auth- 
oritarian military rule in Chile. The 
Hawke Government had been active 
in the United Nations as well as 
through its Embassy in Chile in sup- 
porting the full restoration of demo- 


cratic and human rights in Chile. 


“In a year when the desire for free 
elections and multi-party democracy 
has found spectacular expression else- 


= wnere in the world, it is especially sat- 


= 


isfying to see Chile resuming its 
rightful and respected place among 
the community of democratic 
nations,” Mr Duffy said. 

He noted that the restoration of 
democracy in Chile was not yet com- 
plete, as General Pinochet had 
entrenched himself as Army Com- 
mander for another eight years. In 
that context, the Australian Govern- 
ment renewed its call for all Chileans 
to continue to work actively and in a 
spirit of compromise to enable a com- 
plete return to democracy at the 
earliest possible date. 

Mr Duffy said that Australia looked 
forward to working with the Govern- 
ment to be led by President-elect 
Aylwin in strengthening the healthy 
bilateral relations between Australia 
and Chile and in cooperation on 
matters of mutual interest, including 
in the Cairns Group and on Antarctica. 

The formal transfer of power to the 
Aylwin Government is scheduled to 
take place on March 11, 1990. 
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Bid to further 
cut debt 


Statement by the Treasurer, 
Mr Paul Keating, on 
December 20 


The Government will continue its 
unprecedented debt repayment pro- 
gram in January when it seeks to 
further purchase debt issued in the 
domestic sterling market. 

The Federal Government has 
announced this morning (London 
time), through its tender agent, S.G. 
Warburg Securities, that it intends to 
conduct an on-market tender oper- 
ation in January 1990. 

As a result, the Federal Govern- 
ment expects to redeem some or all of 
its outstanding sterling liabilities 
which currently amount to 233 mil- 
lion pounds. 

The planned January tender follows 
a successful market repurchase pro- 


gram in the sterling market under- 
taken since July 1, 1989. 

An on-market tender in the sterling 
market is a continuation of the debt 
retirement program which began in 
1987-88 and represents another step 
in the Government’s overall strategy 
of using Budget surpluses to repay 
both foreign currency and domestic 
debt. 

In 1987-88 foreign currency debt of 
$1.6 billion was repaid; a further $3.2 
billion was repaid in 1988-89, and it is 
planned a further $2.5 billion will be 
repaid by June 30, 1990. 

This is the largest government debt 
repayment program in Australia’s his- 
tory and as a result, the Federal Gov- 
ernment debt issued overseas has been 
reduced from about $15 billion two 
years ago to $8 billion at September 
30, 1989. 

The extensive repayment of debt by 
the Federal Government means that it 
is NOW a net creditor on its overseas 
accounts. That is, the Federal 
Government’s official reserve assets 
with the Reserve Bank are worth 
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Vanuatu, are now more mobile, thanks to wheels supplied by 


the Australian High Commission under its Direct Aid Program. 

Mr David Nethery of the High Commission (in the rider’s seat) handed over a Yamaha 
motorcycle and two helmets to the president of the Efate Local Government Council, Mr 
James Tasale (riding pillion). The Regional Planner, Mr Osman Danladi and the Secretary 


(far right) Mr Jim Rovo, look on. 


At the hand-over ceremony, Mr Nethery said the motorbike would be an effective and 
efficient means of transport for the Efate Local Government Council. 

The motorbike will be used by village council workers to travel to meetings, collect rev- 
enues and respond to requests by communities for maintenance and repair work. 
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$21 billion, while its liabilities are $8 
billion of foreign currency debt. 

As a percentage of gross domestic 
product, the Federal Government’s 
external debt has fallen from six per 
cent to under three per cent as at 
June 30, 1989. It is forecast to fall to 
two per cent by the end of 1989-90. 
Over the period of the government, 
net foreign currency debt repayment 
will have totalled $4 billion. In con- 
trast, in seven years between 1975 and 
1983 the former government bor- 
rowed a net $4.5 billion. 


$5.6m funding for 
environment study 


Joint statement, on 
December 17, by the Minister 
for Employment, Education 
and Training, Mr John 
Dawkins and the Minister for 
the Environment, Senator 
Graham Richardson 


The push to better understand and 
protect our environment has received 
a fillip following an announcement by 
the Federal Government that the Aus- 
tralian Research Council has allocated 
about $5.6 million to environmental 
research projects. 

The Minister for Employment, 
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Australian food aid being unloaded in Ethiopia. 


Education and Training, Mr John 
Dawkins, who approved the grants, 
said that research projects into areas 
as diverse as ecosystems, ecology, cli- 
mate and oceanography, had been 
approved for funding. 

The grants were also welcomed by 
the Minister for the Environment, 
Senator Graham Richardson, who said 
research into the environment was 
essential if Australia and the world, is 
to realise a sustainable future. 

The Australian Research Council 
(ARC) accepts applications for 
research funding and uses local and 
overseas academics to assess and rec- 
ommend projects. The ARC then rec- 
ommends which projects should be 
funded by the Federal Government. 

The Federal Government last 
month announced that $75 million 
had been allocated by the ARC for 
2340 research projects, 59 research 
fellowships and 15 prestigious Queen 
Elizabeth 11 Fellowships. 

The grants for environmental 
research, as part of this package, 
range in value from $8000 to 
$150 000 and are mostly coordinated 
by senior researchers. 

“Most of the research will be done 
in Australia’s universities and colleges, 
by some of the nation’s best 
researchers and academics,” said Mr 
Dawkins and Senator Richardson. 

“As governments, communities and 
individuals make special efforts to 
protect the environment and encour- 
age conservation of our resources, our 
academics and researchers have a key 
role to play in helping to provide the 
information and solutions needed to 
sustain Our environment and our 
planet.” 
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Australian aid 
for Ethiopia 


Statement by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, 
Senator Gareth Evans, on 
December 7 


Australia will provide emergency food 
aid and other relief assistance to help 
famine victims in war-torn Ethiopia, 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs and 
Trade, Senator Gareth Evans, 
announced today. 

The aid package, worth $6.3 mil- 
lion, will be directed to the worst- 
affected northern provinces of Eritrea 
and Tigray. 

“Many areas in these provinces 
have suffered total crop failure, while 
harvests in other areas have produced 
only 15 per cent of total food needs,” 
Senator Evans said. 

“Up to four million people could be 
affected in 1990 if nothing s done to 
help. No-one wants to see a repeat of 
the 1984 tragedy, so we must act now 
to avoid more unnecessary suffering,” 
the Minister said. 

The assistance package will include 
8000 tonnes of wheat, 1500 tonnes of 
flour, 55 tonnes of high-protein bis- 
cuits, assistance with medical supplies 
and a cash grant for internal food 
purchases. It will be channelled 
through non-government agencies 
working in the affected areas. 

Disaster relief to Ethiopia forms 
part of the Government’s overseas aid 
program administered by the Aus- 
tralian International Assistance 
Bureau (AIDAB), Canberra. 
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